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SVBMnTED BY MR. TILLMAIT. 

In the Senate of the United States, 

March SO (calendar day March SI), 1916. 
Resolved, That there be printed one thousand additional copies of 
the publication entitled "The Military Policy of the United States," 
by Brevet Major General Emory Upton, United States Army (f om*th 
impression), for the use of the Senate Document Room. 
Attest: 

James M. Bakeb, 

Secretary. 
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EDITORS' NOTE. 



In preparing General Upton's manuscript for pablication the editors have foond it 
necessary to eliminate certain portions extraneous to the author's subject as well as 
the numerous repetitions which an unrevised manuscript is almost certain to contain. 
It is particularly unfortunate that the author's 'untimely death in the midst of his 
literary work should have prevented the completion of his treatise on the Nation's 
military policy to include the entire Rebellion, as well as to give the chapters already 
written the benefit of his personal revision. 

A chapter on the military laws of Virginia, another on Confederate military appro- 
priations, and a third on the military policy of Rome, have been omitted entire, but 
nothing has been excluded or eliminated from the published work which, in the 
judgment of the editors, would not have been cheerfully sanctioned by the distin- 
guished author could he have been consulted in the matter. 



In the fourth impression of this work, printed from the original forms, it has not 
been practicable to attempt any general revision. A few minor errors to which atten- 
tion has been called since the first impression have, however, been corrected. — 

i/". J. i>., Jantuxry, 1907. 

I 
34760**— 16 1 
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PREFACE. 



In an address delivered at the laying of the corner stone of the Army 
War College building in Washington, on the 2l8t of February, 1903, 
the Secretary of War said: 

No better illustration of the necesBity of such an institation as this, and of a Gen* 
eral 8taff to make its work effective, can be found than in the fate which befell the 
work of a soldier to whose memory I wish to pay honor to-day — ^Brevet Maj. Gen. 
Emory Upton, Colonel of the Fourth Artillery. Graduated from West Point in the 
year 1860, he hecame while almost a boy one of the most distinguished oflBcers of the 
civil war. He commanded successively a battery of artillery, a raiment of infantry, 
a brigade of infantry, a brigade of artillery, and a division of cavalry. Constantly m 
the field, he exhibited in camp and march and in scores of battles dauntless and 
brilliant courage, strict and successful discipline, and the highest qualities of com- 
mand. Gen. James H. Wilson said of him: 

" No one can read the story of his brilliimt career without concluding that he had 
a real genius for war, toother with all the theoretical and practical knowledge which 
any one could acquire m re^rd to it He was the equal, if not the superior, of 
Hoche, Desaix, or Skobeleff m all the military accomplishments and virtues, and 
up to the time when he was disabled by the disease which caused his death he was, 
all things considered, the most accomplished soldier in our service. His life waa 
pure and upright, his bearing chivalnc and commanding, his conduct modest and 
unassuming, and his character absolutely without blemish. History can not furnish 
a brighter example of unselfish patriotism, or of ambition unsullied by an ignoble 
thought or an unworthy deed.*' 

After the close of the civil war he addressed himself to the task of interpreting 
the lessons of that war to his countrymen for the improvement of our military sys- 
tem. Of his own motion he devised a new system of tactics, which being capable of 
adoption by a simple military order, was adopted, and revolutionized the tactics of 
the Army. On the recommendation of General Sherman he was sent around the 
world with two associate ofiScers to study the armies of Europe and Asia, and upon 
his return he made a report which gave the results of all his accumulated experience 
and observation. He recommended the three-battalion formation in cavalry and 
infantry regiments. He recommended interchangeable service in staff and line as 
a^inst the permanent staff departments. He recommended examination as a con- 
dition to promotion. He recommended the establishment of a Greneral Staff, and he 
recommended the general and systematic extension of military education. 

His recommendations had behind them all the prestige of his brilliant military 
career. They had the advocacy and support of the great soldier who then com- 
manded the American armies. General Sherman. They embodied the practical les- 
sons of the civil war and the results of military science throughout the world. Yet 
his voice was as the voice of one crjdng in the wilderness. The Government did not 
even print his report, but with those of his associates it was filed in manuscript and 
forgotten among the millions of documents in the archives of the War Department ^ 
General Upton subsequently printed the report himself for the benefit of the public 
through a private publisher. A copy may now and then be found at a second-hand 
book^re. 

a This quotation is from Gen. James H. Wilson's Introduction to Professor Michie's 
Life and Letters of Gen. Emory Upton. — Editors. 

& The report of Captain (now General ) Sanger on the organization, administration, 
and matenal of the artillery of Austiia. Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Russia, Japan, 
China, and Persia was submitted to tne Adjutant-General of the Army January 20, 
1879. 

General Sherman sent it to the Secretary of War with a letter of transmittal, in 
which he remarked: ''I have not had sufficient time at my disposal to admit of my 
readinji; the manuscript in detail, but from what I have l)een able to gather from a 
hasty inspection of it, I am led to the belief that it contains matter of such importance 
to the military service that it ought to be published. The matter of the report is 

III 
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IV PREFACE. 

More than a quarter of a century later, and long after death had ended the restless 
Btrivine of that far-seeing intelligence, other men working out the same problems 
with which he dealt found the sanity and wisdom of his conclusions and gave them 
effect. Were Upton living to-day, still upon the active list of the Army, he would 
aee all of the great reforms for which he contended substantially secured. The three- 
iMittalion system, the interchangeability of staff and line, examinations for promo- 
tion, and now, by the wisdom of the present Congress, the establishment of a General 
Staff, and the completion of the system of military education under the controlling 
body which will find its permanent home in the building whose comer stone we lay 
to-day. 

The publication of these remarks directed attention to an unpublished 
manuscript to which General Upton had devoted the last years of his 
life, and which he had left nearly finished, though without revision, 
upon his death in 1881. This manuscript has now been revised by 
Gren. Joseph P. Sanger, who, with Gen. George A. Forsyth, accom- 
panied General Upton on his tour around the world in 1875-1877, with 
the assistance of Maj. William D. Beach and Capt. Charles D. Khodes, 
of the Military Information Division of the General Staff. The work 
was written from a purely military point of view, and in some parts 
shows a failure to appreciate diflBculties arising from our form of gov- 
ernment and the habits and opinions of our people with which civil 
government has necessarily to deal in its direction of the military arm. 
On some points it is colored by the strong feelings natural to a man 
who had been a participant in the great conflict of the civil war, then 
but recently ended, and who himself had taken part in the serious cx)n- 
troversies regarding the men and the deeds of that struggle. But the 
work exhibits the results of such thorough and discriminating research, 
such a valuable marshaling of the facte of our military history, and 
such sound and ably-reasoned conclusions dmwn from those facte as to 
the defects and needs of our military system, that it clearly ought to 
be made available for the study of our oflScers and for the information 
of all who may be charged with shaping our military policy in the 
future. 

Many of the mistaken practices which General Upton pointe out 
have already been abandoned. We no longer feel obliged to have 
recourse to short enlistmente to obtain enlisted men. The three-bat- 
talion system has been adopted. The interchangeability of the staff 
and line, in place of a permanent staff organization, has4)ecome a mrt 
of our system, substantially as General Upton recommended. The 
conflict between the civil authority, represented by the Secretary of 
War, and the militery authority, represented bjr a commanding gen- 
eral, and the consequent interference by civilian secretaries m the 

lai^ely technical, and probably would not have sufficient interest for the general 
public to warrant Captain Sanger in publishing it as a private enterprise. If an 
arrangement can be made with a publisher to take the manuscript and copyright, as 
well as the risk of pecuniary loss, Captain Sanger is willing they should go to such 
a one, without expectation of any reward to himself. If such an arrangement can 
not be made, it is suggested that Congress might be willing to publish tne report as 
an official docmnent. 

The report was held up awaiting an appropriation until November 17, 1879, when 
Captain Sanger was informed by the Adjutant-General that the state of the appro- 
l^nation did not permit the War Department to subscribe for the proposed publica- 
tion of the report. 

In the meantime Captain Sanger requested and obtained authority to publish 
extracts from the report, and the latter appeared in popular form in Volume I of 
the Journal of the Military Service Institution (1880), and in Volumes IV, V, VI, 
VII, and VIII of the United Service Magazine (1881, 1882, and 1883). 

£k>rroB8. 
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command of troops, always inexpedient and usually disastrous^ has 
been obviated by the General Staff act of 1903, which secures umty of 
professional military command, through the interposition of the Chief of * 
otaff, with a body of military assistants, between the civil authoritieB 
and the military forces of the country. Compulsory retirements, 
examinations for promotion, the division of military information, the 
General Staff, and a general system of military education, all nave 
been provided for since this work was written. Provision has been 
made oy the militia act of 1903 for furnishing the discipline and train- 
ing, upon which he is so insistent, to that part of the militia which is 
now known as the ''organized militia," and for the training of many 
citizens in the knowledge and practice which will make them compe- 
tent to serve as oflScers in the larger body of citizen soldiers, upon 
whom we must chiefly rely in time of war. 

It is to be hoped that a stud j of the reasons given by General Upton 
for the policy which is embodied in all these measures will prevent our 
country from taking any backward step in any one of these directions. 

One other field of great importance remains to be covered by legis- 
lation; that is, the establishment of an adequate system for raising, 
training, and oflScering the volunteer forces of the future. It is of 
first importance that the distinction between volunteers and militia 
shall be observed, and that, while the selection of officers of militia 
shall continue, as it must under the Constitution, to rest with the 
States, following such mode of selection as they prefer, the officers of 
the volunteer forces of the United States shall hold their commissions 
from the President, who is to command them during the war for 
which they are called out, and shall look to their Commander-in-Chief 
for the promotion which should reward their good conduct, as well as 
for such discij)line as they may merit; and that an adequate system 
shall be provided for the selection of such officers and the direct 
recruitment of the enlisted volunteer force under the authority of the 
National Government. In this work will be found collected the facts, 
which it is sometimes unpleasant to consider but which ought not to 
be ignored, supporting this view. 

Upon the original manuscript, at the foot of the discussion of the 
war of 1812, is found a penciled note in the handwriting of General 
Sherman which concludes in these words: 

I doabt if yoa will convince the powers that be, but the facte stated, the references 
from authority, and the military conclusions are most valuable and should be printed 
and made accessible. The time may not be now, but will come when these will be 
appreciated, and may bear fruit even in our day. — W. T. Sherman. 

That great authority confirms the judgment that this work ought to 
be rescued from oblivion. 

Elihu Root, 

Secretary of War. 
Januaey 12, 1904. 
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THE MILITARY POLICY OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Shortly after the disastrous battle of Camden, Washington wrote to 
the President of Congress "what we need is a good army, not a large 
one." Unfortunately for the country, the object sought by this asser- 
tion, so thoroughly in harmony with our cherished institutions, has 
only been partially attained in time of peace. 

In view of the growth of our neighbors, the vast extent of our ter- 
ritory, and the rapid increase of our floating population, the time must 
speedily arrive when all intelligent and law-aDiding people will accept, 
and adhere to, the opinion of John Adams that ''tne National defense 
is one of the cardinal duties of a statesman." 

Our military policy, or, as many would affirm, our want of it, has 
now been tested durmg more than a century. It has been tried in 
foreign, domestic, and Indian wars, and while military men, from 
pain:&l experience, are united as to its defects and dangers, our final 
success in each conflict has so blinded the popular mind, as to induce 
the belief that as a nation we are invincible. 

With the greater mass of people, who have neither the time nor the 
inclination to study the requirements of military science, no error is 
more common than to mistake military resources for military strength, 
and particularly is this the case with ourselves. 

History records our triumph in the Revolution, in the War of 1812, 
in the Florida War, in the Mexican War, and in the Great Rebellion, 
and as nearly all of these wars were largely beg^n by militia and volun- 
teers, the conviction has been produced that with us a regular army is 
not a necessity. 

In relating the events of these wars, the historian has generally lim- 
ited himself to describing the battles that have been fought, without 
seeking to investigate the delays and disaster by whicn they have 
been prolonged, tiu, in nearly every instance, the national resources 
have been exnausted. 

The object of this work is to treat historicallv and statistically, our 
military policy up to the present time, and to stow the enormous and 
unnecessary sacrifice of life and treasure, which has attended all our 
armed struggles. 

Whether we may be willing to admit it or not, in the conduct of war, 
we have rejected the practice of European nations and with little vari- 
ation, have thus far pursued the policy of China. 
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Vni INTBODUOnON. 

All of our wars have been prolonged for want of judicious and eco- 
nomical preparation, and often when the people nave impatiently 
awaited tne tidings of victory, those of humihating defeat have plunged 
the nation into mourning. 

The cause of all this is obvious to tne soldier and should be no less 
obvious to the statesman. It lies partly in the imfounded jealousy of 
not a large, but even a small standing army; in the persistent use of 
raw troops; in the want of an expansive organization, adequate for 
every prospective emergency; in short and voluntary enlistments, car- 
rjang with them large bounties; and in a variety of other defects 
whicn need not here be stated. In treating this subject, I am aware 
that I tread on delicate ground and that every volunteer and militia- 
man who has patriotically responded to the call of his country, in the 
hour of danger, may possibly regard himself as unjustly attacked. 

To such I can only reply, that where they have enlisted for the 
period of three months, and, as at Bladensburg and on many other 
fields, have been hurled against veteran troops, they should not hold 
nae responsible for the facts of history, which I have sought impar- 
tially to present. To such volunteers as enlisted for the period of the 
Mexican War, and particularly for two and three years during the 
War of the Rebellion, with whom it is my pride to have served and to 
whom I owe all of my advancement in the service, I but express the 
opinion of all military men, in testifying that their excellence was 
due, not to the fact that they were volunteers, but to the more impor- 
tant fact that their long term of service enabled them to become, in 
the highest sense, regulars in drill, discipline, and courage. 

Wiai a keen appreciation of their own ignorance and helplessness 
when they entered the service, the veterans of Gettysburg laughed at 
the militia who assisted in driving Lee across the Potomac, satirically 
asking the full regiments fresh from home, ''Where they buried 
their dead?" The same men who felt hostile to the regular troops 
because of their superior discipline, found as they approached the 
same standard that no gulf lay between them, and with the recollec- 
tions of Bull Run fresh in their memories they in turn ever after 
made sport of the raw troops which came temporarily to their aid. 

ijvery battlefield of the war after 1861 gave proof to the world of 
the valor of the disciplined American solmer; but in achieving this 
reputation the nation was nearly overwhelmed with debt from which 
we are still suffering, while nearly every family in the land was 
plunged in mourning. 

Already we are forgetting these costly sacrifices, and unless we now 
frame and bequeath to the succeeding generation a* militarj^ system 
suggested by our past experience and commended by the example of 
other enlightened nations, our rulers and legislators in the next war 
will fall into the same errors and involve the country in the same 
sacrifices as in the past. 

It has been truly remarked by one of our philosophers that ." W^e 
follow success and not skill." 

Should my labors in a field thus far unoccupied, and which I do 
not pretend to exhaust, be instrumental in aiding our future states- 
men to achieve national success through skill, to the saving of life 
and treasure, it will be my satisfaction to have dischargea a duty 
which every patriotic soldier and citizen owes to his country. 
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INTEODUOTION. IX 

Up to this time in our historjr our military policy has been largely 
shaped by the Anglo-Saxon prejudice against ^^standins^ armies as a 
dangerous menace to liberty." Assummg that with this as one of 
his premises the reader has come to the erroneous conclusion that the 
officers of the army are wholly given over to selfishness and ambition 
it ought not to be difficult to convince him that no one of their number 
can suggest anj change or modification of our system without being 
false to his guild. 

No one can study the subject without acknowledging that our mili- 
tary policy is weaK and that it invites and inevitably produces long 
wars, and that in the race for military laurels the professional soldier 
usually distances all competitors. 

A century is a short period in the life of a nation, but its history 
may convey many valuable lessons as the result of the system which 
we cherish as our own invention; thus, the War of the Revolution 
lasted seven years, the War of 1812 three years, the Florida War seven 
years, the Mexican War two years, and the Rebellion four years, not 
to mention the almost incessant Indian wars of this period. In other 
words, since the publication of the Declaration of Independence to this 
time tnese figures show that for every three years of peace we have 
had one year of actual war. 

The same prejudice has led our people to another false conclusion. 
If standing armies are dangerous to libert}-, then it ought to follow 
that officers of the army should be inimical to republican institutions. 
But here again, if the lessons of history be read and accepted, it will 
be admitted that of all forms of government the republican, or demo- 
.cratic, is most favorable to the soldier. There is not a well-read officer 
in our service who does not know that monarchy sets a limit to mili- 
tary ambition, while in republics military fame is frequently rewarded 
with the highest civic honors. 

The history of Rome, Greece, and Carthage affords abundant sup- 
port for this statement, while, on the other hand, that of England 
shows that of all her great heroes Cromwell alone, in the days of the 
Commonwealth, stepped from the head of the army to the head of the 
state. After the restoration, Marlborough and Wellington received 
titles and estates, but those were bestowed by the Crown instead of the 
people. 

In France, Turenne and Cond6 added the luster of their achieve- 
ments to the glory of the King, but the wars of the Revolution filled 
Europe with the fame of republican generals, Napoleon at their head. 
When through popular favor he became First Consul and finally rose 
to supreme power he gave rank and titles to his generals, but the 
fame of his marshals was merged in the glory of the Emperor. He 
knew how to exalt and how to abase; he could tolerate no rival; a line 
in the Moniteur could at any time make or destroy the reputation of 
a marshal. 

In our day Bismarck planned the political unity of Germany, while 
Von Moltke alone made it possible oy destroying in two campaigns 
the military power of Austria and France. 

Had Germany been a republic both would have risen to the chief 
magistracy of the state, but under a monarchy they had to content 
themselves with fame, titles, and estates, and tne patronizing favor of 
a kind-hearted Emperor. 
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X INTBODUCnON, 

The French, on the contrary, after establishing a republic, elevated 
to the presidency the marshal who surrendered the Imperial army at 
Sedan. 

Our own people, no less than the Romans, are fond of rewarding 
our military heroes. The Revolution made Washington President 
for two terms; the war of 1812 elevated Jackson and Harrison to the 
same office, the first for two terms, the latter for one; the Mexican 
war raised Taylor and Pierce to the Presidency, each for one term; 
the rebellion has already made Grant President for two terms, H^yes 
for one term, while the present Chief Magistrate, Garfield, owes his 
high office as much to his fame as a soldier as to his reputation as a 
statesman.^ 

Long wars do not reward the highest commanders only. After the 
Revolution Knox, Dearborn, ana Armstrong rose to the office of 
Secretary of War; Hamilton was Secretary of the Treasury; while 
Monroe, first Secretary of State, was finally elected President for two 
terms. During the Rebellion nearly 160 regular officers rose to the 
grade of brigadier and major general who, but for the four years' 
struggle, would have been unknown outside of the military profession. 

Since the war, distinguished officers of volunteers have filled nearly 
every office in the gift of the people. They have been elected chief 
magistrates of their States, ana to-day on both floors of Congress they 
are conspicuous alike for their numbers and influence. 

The rewards following long wars apply chiefly to the combatant 
branch of the Army, but if we assume that all officers are devoid of 

Satriotism there is another large class, namely, the staff, who should 
enounce any change in our system. 

The officers of the suppl}' department know that money is power 
and that the disbursement of it commands influence and friends. 
During the four years before the rebellion the total disbursements of 
the Quartermaster's Department was less than thirty -five millions of 
dollars. During the four years of war, they exceeded a thousand 
millions. Up to 1861 the Quartermaster-General could give no orders 
to persons outside of his own officers; during the war he issued 

feneral orders to more than a hundred thousand employees, and 
ecame admiral of a fleet of more than a thousand vessels. 
The Surgeon-General, before 1861, could not control a single sick 
or convalescent soldier. During the war he was put in command of 
all the general hospitals and had subject to his orders more than a 
hundred, thousand men. In other departments there was a similar 
increase of authority not enjoyed alone by their respective officers, 
who, except for the war, would never have been known as agents of 
the Government. 

Free from danger and from lust of power, if the noncombatant 
officers love war more than peace, it is manifest that they, too, should 
join the ambitious soldier and the demagogue in the cry, "Standing 
armies are dangerous to liberty." But who are our officers that they 
should be charged with mere selfishness and ambition? If we take 
those educated by the Government from their youth, are they not 
selected by the representatives of the people and from every class of 
society? 

«Both Presidents, Benjamin Harrison and William McKinley, elected to the Pree- 
idency in the years 1888 and 1896, respectively, were volunteer officers of distinction 
in the civil war. — Editors. 
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Are not their fathei*s, mothers, and their own sons in civil life, and in 
common with them, are they not citizens of the same country enjoying 
the blessings of the same Government? Nurtured by this Govern- 
ment, taught to love and defend its flag, are they alone a large family 
connection most likely to prove false to the institutions which have 

S laced us first among nations? Is death on the field of battle no evi- 
ence of love for one's country ? Have the officers of our Army to-day 
no sense of duty? In time of universal peace are those who continu- 
ally expose their lives in Indian wars to open up to civilization the 
rich lands of the far West, actuated by no other motive than love of 

Eromotion? These questions to the readet* are all pertinent in ena- 
ling him to penetrate the motive of the author. Whether or not he 
will concede to the Army a patriotism as bright and enduring as that 
which prevails in civil life, ne no doubt will admit that as the man 
who uses a weapon is the best judge of its fitness, so a professional 
soldier should be the best judge of what constitutes a good military 
system. 

In every civilized country success in war depends upon the organi- 
zation and application of its military resources. The resources them- 
selves consist of men, material, and money. Their organization i» 
wholly within the province of the statesman. Under our Constitution 
Congress has the power to raise and support armies, and^ subject to 
tiie supervision of the President, only professional soldiers should 
command them. 

In time of war the civilian as much as the soldier is responsible for 
defeat and disaster. Battles are not lost alone on the field; they may 
be lost beneath the Dome of the Capitol, they may be lost in the Cab- 
inet, or they may be lost in the private office of the Secretary of War* 
Wherever they may be lost, it is the people who suffer and the sol- 
diers who die, with the knowledge and tne conviction that our military 
policy is a crime against life, a crime against property, and a crime 
a^inst liberty. The author has availed nimself of bis privileges as a 
citizen to expose to our people a system which, if not abandoned, may 
sooner or later prove fatal. The time when some one should do this 
has arrived. 

Up to the Mexican War there was little that was glorious in outr 
military history. 

In the Revolution, the Continentals or Regulars often displayed a 
valor deserving of victory, but which was snatehed away by the mi/a- 
conduct of un(nsciplined troops. 

In the War of 1812 the discipline and victories of the Navy alone 
saved the country from dishonor. On the land the historian of the 
Army was glad to slur over needless disasters, to dwell on the heroism 
in the open field displayed by the Regulars at Chippewa and Lundya 
Lane. The Mexican war was a succession of victories. The Volunteers 
as well as the Regulars were disciplined troops. 

The Rebellion began with the defeat at Bull Run, but a multitude of 
subsequent battles again proved that the valor of disciplined American 
troops, be they Regulars or Volunteers, can not be excelled by the 
best armies of Europe. 

No longer compelled to doubt the prowess of our armies, the time 
has come to ask what was the cause of defeats like those of Long 
Island, Camden, Oueenstown, Bladensburg, and Bull Run. The 
people who, under the war powers of the Constitution, surrender their 
liberties and give up their lives and their property have a right to 
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know why our wars are unnecessarily prolonged. They have a right 
to know whether disasters have been brought about through the 
neglect and ignorance of Congress, which is intrusted with the power 
to raise and support armies, or through military incompetency. Leav- 
ing their representatives free to pay their own salaries, the people 
have a right to know whether they have devoted their time to stuay- 
ing the ai*t of government 

War, it need scarcely be said, affects the life, liberty, and property 
of the individual citizen, and beyond that the life of the nation. On 
its issue necessarilv depends the fate of governments and the happi- 
ness of millions of liuman beings, present and future. 

From the known method of selecting generals in most of our wars, 
no one assumes that the title implies Knowledge of the art of war. 
Conscious that our legislators make a merit of neglecting the national 
defense, shall they> too, like our generals, enjoy unearned titles, or the 
highest of all titles, that of statesman? 

Foreign governments, surrounded by powerful neighbors, act on 
the theory that military commanders can be educated, no less than cap- 
tains and lieutenants. The same theory is true of statesmen. A gen- 
eral does not so much regard the causes of war; his duty is to be famil- 
iar with military history and to know the details and principles upon 
which successful war is conducted. 

The statesman, on the contrary, should study peace and the causes 
which tend to preserve or destroy it. History will teach him that 
peace ends in war and war again ends in peace. If the causes which 
terminate peace and produce war can not be removed, and if the legis- 
lator does not recognize and know how to create a powerful army, he 
ceases to be a statesman. 

In the course of his labors the author has met with many discourage- 
ments. As a rule it has only been necessary to mention to his brother 
officers the words ''military policy" to provoke the reply that "We 
have no military policy;" that everything is left to luck or to chance. 
While apparently true, this conclusion is nevertheless a mistake. 

Laws whose operation have been the same in all our wars constitute 
a system, wise or unwise, safe or unsafe, according to their fruit. 
Contemplating the same results in the rebellion as in the Revolution 
and the war of 1812, it can not be denied that the impression has sunk 
deep into the Army that no change will ever be made for the better. 
There is ample reason for such a conviction. Ultimate success in all 
our wars has steeped the people in the delusion that our policy is cor- 
rect and that any departure from it would be no less difficult than 
dangerous. 

Again, our remoteness from powerful nations has led to another 
delusion — that we shall forever be free from foreign invasion. Within 
the present year (1880) a Senator of the United States, standing on 
the parapet of Fort Monroe and witnessing the firing of worthless 
smoothboi*e artillery, assured the author Uiat we would not have 
another war in a century. No statesman would have made such a pre- 
diction. He would have recalled the Revolution, the War of 1812, 
and the Mexican War. He would have pointed to the British posses- 
sion on the north, to Mexico on the west, and Spain on the south; he 
would not have forgotten the affair of the Vtrainitis and the frequent 
complications on the Rio Grande as proof that at any moment we 
may be plunged into another fc reign war. He woidd, furthermoref 
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hare condemned the useless ordnance before him, and would have 
declared that wisdom and economy demand that we should be ready 
for any war whenever and wherever it may occur. 

He would not have stopped there; accepting the truth that the 
nation is governed best wnich is governed least, and that ours is a 
government of the people, he would nevertheless have told the Sena- 
tor that the military policy of a republic should look more to the 
dangers of civil commotion than to the possibility of foreign invasion. 
He need not have referred to the forty years of anarchy and civil war 
which terminated in the establishment of the Roman Empire; he could 
have appealed to our own history and informed the Senator that in 
less than a century our peace had been disturbed by Shay's Rebellion, 
the Whisky Rebellion, the Great Rebellion, and more recently still the 
Railroad Riots of 1877. He could have informed the Senator that if 
our policy in foreign wars has been feeble and childish, at least half 
the expenditure and bloodshed has been borne by our enemies, while 
in civil commotion the loss of every dollar and tne sacrifice of every 
life fall upon the citizens of the Republic. 

He could have continued his lecture and told the Senator that as a 
nation we can aiford to imitate the daily example of our citizens. The 

Eioneer who seeks a home in the forest first builds a cabin, then a log 
ouse, and next a frame house. He does not accuse himself of extrava- 
gance. The cabin answered his purposes when he was poor and with- 
out family, but when his children multiplied he tore it down and put 
such mateiial as was worth saving into the log house. This, too, satis- 
fied his wants, but when he began to have neighbors, when roads were 
opened and friends and strangers began to visit him, he saw that he 
lacked room and, having become prosperous, he abandoned the lojf 
home and for comfort and appearance built a house and barn which 
excited the admiration of every passer-by. 

Looking at the example of every pioneer, as well as the prosperous 
man of business, the statesman coula have informed the Senator that 
the military policy of an agricultural nation of 3,000,000 people just 
emerging from the forest, was no policy for a nation extending from 
ocean to ocean and now numbering more than fifty millions.® But bad 
as is our system it would be unpatriotic to attack it if at the same time 
no remedy could be suggested. In order that this work may not be 
misjudged we will first indicate to the reader the chief causes of weak- 
ness or our present system, and next will outline the system which 
ouffht to r^lace it. 

The causes of the weakness are as follows: 

First. The employment of militia and undisciplined troops com- 
manded by generals and officers utterly ignorant of the military art. 

Second. Snort enlistments from three months to three years, instead 
of for or during the war. 

Third. Reliance upon voluntary enlistments, instead of voluntary 
enlistments coupled with conscription. 

Fourth. The intrusion of the States in military affairs and the conse- 
<]uent waging of all our wars on the theory that we are a confederacy 
instead of a nation. 

Fifth. Confusing volunteers with militia and surrendering to the 
States the right to commission officers of volunteers the same as officers 
of militia. 

«By the last census (1900), the population of the United States, exclusive of colo- 
nial poflBeasions, Alaska, ana Indian Territory, was 75,56S,6S6.— Edftob. 
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Sixth. The bounty — a national consequence of voluntary enlistments. 

Seventh. The failure to appreciate military education, and to dis- 
tribute trained ofScers as battalion, regimental, and higher commanders 
in our volunteer armies. 

Eighth. The want of territorial recruitment and regimental depots. 

Ninth. The want of post-graduate schools to educate our officers in 
strategv and the higher principles of the art of war.* 

Tentn. The assumption of command by the Secretary of War. 

The main features of the proposed system are as follows: 

First. In time of peace and war the military forces of the country 
to consist of — 

The Regular Army, 

The National Volunteers, and 

The Militia. 

The Regular Army in time of peace to be or^nized on the expan • 
sive principle and in proportion to the population, not to exceed one 
thousand in one million. 

The National Volunteers to be officered and supported by the Gov- 
ernment, to be organized on the expansive principle and to consist in 
time of peace of one battalion of two hundred men to each Congres- 
sional district. 

The Militia to be supported exclusively by the States and sls a last 
resort to be used only as intended by the Constitution, namely, to 
execute the laws, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. 

The author is well aware that in suggesting this system he will be 
accused of favoring centralization and strong government. This is a 
charge which he would neither covet nor deny. No soldier in battle 
ever witnessed the flight of an undisciplined army without wishing for 
a strong government, but a government no stronger than was designed 
by the lathers of the Republic. 

Founded in the affections of the people, the Constitution in time of 
danger gives Congress absolute power to raise and support armies and 
to lay its hands upon every man apd every dollar withm the territory 
of the nation. 

Recognizing, moreover, that the individual life is to be sacrificed to 
the life of a state, the same Constitution permits the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus, giving to Congress and to the President power 
not only over life and property, but over the liberty of every citizen 
of the Republic. It is a popular delusion that armies make wars; the 
fact is wars inevitably make armies. No matter what the form of 
government, war, at the discretion of the rulers, means absolute des- 
potism, the danger from which increases as the war is prolonged. 
Armies in time of peace have seldom if ever overthrown their govern- 
ments, but in time of anarchy and war the people have often sought 
to dictate, and purchase peace at the expense of their liberty. If we 
would escape this danger we should make war with a strong ai-m. No 
foreign invader should ever be allowed a foothold on our soil. Recog- 
nizing, too, that under popular institutions the majority of the people 
create the government and that the majority will never revolt, it 
should be our policy to suppress every riot and stamp out every insur- 
rection before it swells to rebellion. This means a strong govern- 
ment, but shall we find greater safety in one that is weaker? 

Military resources are one thing and military strength another. 



« These schools now exist. — Editors. 
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For military resistance, the strength of a government is the power it 
can wield on the field of battle. In the war of 1812 the strength 
of the Government at the battle of Bladensburg was measured by 
6,000 militia; at Bull Run it was measured by 35,000 of the same 
mnd of troops. In one case the capital fell into the hands of tHe 
enemy, while in the other our existence as a nation possibly depended 
upon the irresolution and supineness of a band of insurgents. At 
Grettysburg the wave of rebellion was resisted b}^ 80,000 veteran 
troops; had we trusted to the same number of militia the capital 
would have been captured and the Government hopelessly destroyed. 
Unable to suppress m two years an insurrection which culminated in a 
great rebellion, the representatives of the people were forced to adopt 
conscription and to concentrate in the hands of the President all the 
war powers granted by the Constitution, whereupon weakness gave 
place to strength, but at the expense of a needless sacrifice of life and 
property. 

If in time of rebellion our own Government grew more despotic as 
it grew stronger, it is not to be inferred that there is any necessary 
connection between despotism and military strength. 

Twenty thousand regular troops at Bull Run would have routed the 
insurgents, settled the question of military resistance, and relieved us 
from the pain and suspense of four years of war. 

China, the most despotic of Governments, has no military strength; 
numbering 400,000,000 people, she has been twice conauered by a few 
despised Tartars, and only a few years ago 20,000 English and French 
dictated peace at the walls of the capital. In Persia the Shah can lop 
off the heads of his subjects or wall them up alive at his pleasure, and 
yet it has been said that a single foreign battalion could overthrow his 
throne, while a brigade would starve in his dominions. 

In seeking to avoid the dangers of weakness and despotism the author 
would not have it imagined that his work will produce immediate 
effect, or that his system will be adopted in five, ten, or even twenty 
years. Such a revolution in our military policy must be preceded by 
a change in popular sentiment. 

Foreign governments for more than a hundred years have recog- 
nized us as a nation, but, strange to say, a fact patent to all the world, 
is as yet recognized by scarcely a majority of our people. 

Our forefathers hated Great Britain because sne repeatedly sub- 
verted the government of the colonies. A large portion of their 
descendants, confusing states rights with state sovereignty, look upon 
the Genenil Government as equally hostile to the States. When this 
feeling is abandoned; when it is understood that the life of the State 
is bound up in the life of the nation; when it is appreciated that 
republicanism, State and national, guaranteed by the (Jonstitution, is 
the natural bulwark against the two forms of despotism — absolute 
monarchy on the one siae and absolute democracy on the other — then, 
and not till then, will the views of the author be accepted. Should 
his work be received unkindly he will at least have the satisfaction 
that he has sought to be true to the Republic, and that in view of its 
increasing grandeur he has endeavored to present a military system 
which, recognizing the opposition to large standing armies, will still 
be compatilHe with the safety , honor, and the liberty of our people. 



FoKT MoNBOE, Virginia, 1880. 
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CHAPTER L ■•• .•• . 

KILITABY POUOY OF THE TTNTTED STATES DTTBINd'^Ka^; 
BEVOLITTIOK. 



CAMPAIGN OP 1775. ^ 

As early as the year 1774 several of the colonies began to make 
preparations for an armed conflict with Great Britain. In Massachu- 
setts, althoufifh the royal governor had countermanded the sununons 
convening ^e colonial assembly, the members came together and 
resolved themselves into a Provincial Congress, with John Hancock 
as president. 

This congress adopted an organization for the militia and appointed 
several general officers; it also named a committee of safety to organize 
the militia, commission their officers, and direct their operations when 
called into the field; and a committee of supplies, charged with pro- 
curing arms and provisions. 

The committee of safety appointed by a Second Provincial Coi^ess 
which met in 1775 consisted of eleven persons and had authority to 
raise and support such a military force as it might deem proper to 
resist the execution of the acts of Parliament. 

Under the powers thus conferred, companies and regiments of 
militia were organized throughout the colonv and a third part of the 
militia, called *° minute men," agreed to hold themselves in readiness 
to march at a minute's warning. 

Such were the crude preparations when the movements of the British 
troops on the 19th of April, 1775, precipitated the conflict at Lexing- 
ton and Concord and inaugurated the American Revolution. 

During the retreat to ]&)ston, a distance of 20 miles, the killed and 
wounded on the British side numbered 223, while their angry pursuers, 
though without organization or leaders, by taking advantage of every 
obstacle along the route, lost but 88 men. 

Three days later— April 22, 1775 — the first step was taken toward 
organizing a combined defense against the mother countrv. On that 
day the congress of Massachusette unanimousl v resolved that an army 
of 80^000 men was necessary for the defense of the colony and decid^ 
to raise at once 13,600 men, hoping that the remainder of the force 
required would be supplied by the authorities of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and New Hampshire. 

The Massachusetts troops were organized by giving a captain's 
commission to anyone who could enroll a company of 59 men, and the 
commission of a colonel to anyone who could get together ten such 
companies. 

This system, under which ability to raise men is made the sole 
qualification for command, deserves particular attention, since it haj9 
come down to our own times and has been employed, without excep- 
tion, at the beginning of all our wars. 
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Immediatelv after th§ QA^^einent of Lexington, militia and minute 
men from all the ljf>w.'«jki^land colonies — individuallv, by company, 
and by regiment-r-bfegin fo assemble near Boston, and these half -organ- 
ized troops, whichronfy by courtesy recognized a common commander, 
fought, on.the-l!fth of June, the battle of Bunker Hill. 

In tlje.thtJee assaults upon the redoubt and breastworks held by the 
An^eruips-tlie British lost 1,054 men, including 85 officers, an aggre- 
gate 'id* Killed and wounded almost one-half greater than that sustained 
, HiCatiy subsequent battle of the war; the casualties on the American 
'•^ide, 490 in all, mostly took place while the troops were retreating 
across Charlestown Neck, after the capture of the works. 

The lesson to be learned from this remarkable conflict is the value 
of trained officers in command of raw troops, a lesson which neither 
our statesmen nor our historians have ever been able to appreciate. 

When, at the council of war which decided upon the occupation of 
Bunker Hill, Putnam said that "the Americans are never afraid of 
their heads, thev only think of their legs, shelter them and they will* 
fight forever," he enunciated, with rare military wisdom, a general 
principle which applies to raw troops of all nations. 

In tne battle which followed, conspicuous above all for bravery, 
were Prescott, Putnam, Stark, Knowlton, and many other officers who 
had received a military training in the French and Indian wars. 

The troops in the redoubt and behind the rail breastworks were ren- 
dered calm and determined by the coolness, judgment, and resolution 
of their commanders. Being urged to quicken the step of his men, 
when they came under artillery fire on their way to the oreastworks, 
the experience of Stark prompted the reply, '* one fresh man in action 
is worth ten fatigued ones." 

During the various assaults it was the confidence of the militia 
troops in Prescott that enabled them to wait till he gave the command 
*'fire." It was by the advice and under the supervision of veteran 
officers that the mtrenchments were constructed, and it was by 
reason of their practical experience in the art of war that a defense 
was made so gallant and so appalling in its results as to amaze the 
British army and reduce it to the defensive for nearly twelve months. 

In the presence of a Prescott, tto patriotic Warren, without mili- 
tary knowledge and more eager for the triumph of his country than 
for personal renown, waived nis rank of major-general in a reply as 
modest as it was true, " I come as a volunteer to learn from a soldier 
of experience." 

Without pausing to discover the secret of the defense of Bunker 
Ilill, the mistaken conviction seized the public mind that the militia 
were invincible and that patriotism was* the sole qualification for a 
soldier's calling — a fallacy which paralyzed the military legislation of 
the Revolution and constantly jeopardized our liberties by inducing 
the political leaders of the time to rely too confidently upon raw and 
undisciplined levies. 

CONTINENTAL ABMT. 

Soon after the troops began to arrive in the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton it became evident that the contest would extend beyond New 
England, and that to prevent the dissolution of the force already 
garnered together it must be adopted as a Continental Anny. 
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Accordingly, in June the Second Continental Congress resolved to 
take the troops at Boston into the pay of the United Colonies, and on 
the 15th of the same month appointed George Washington Com- 
mander in Chief. 

CONGRESS. 

Hie main causes of our weakness during the Revolution can not be 
appreciated unless we consider the constitution and powers of the 
(x)ntinental Congress. The First Continental Congress assembled at 
Philadelphia in ¥174: for the purpose of taking counsel in regard to 
the common interests of the colonies. 

War at this time not being seriously apprehended, the chief steps 
taken were to make a "declaration of colonial rights" and to adopt 
"articles of association" looking to commercial non-intercourse with 
Great Britain. Addresses were also made to the King and to the peo- 
ple of Great Britain and Canada. Before adjournment provision was 
made for another Congress to meet on the 10th of May, 1775. 

The battle of Lexington, which took place three weeks before the 
meeting of the Second Continental Congress, forced that body to exer- 
cise immediately the functions of civil government. It accordingly 
assumed both executive and legislative powers; but having no authority 
to levy taxes or raise a revenue, was compelled to emit bills of credit, 
their redemption being pledged by the twelve ''United Colonies." 

The power to create and support armies was thus almost neutralized 
by a financial sj^stem which nad no other basis than the faith of the 
public in the ultimate success of the American cause. 

The story of the Revolution would have been very different had local 
interests and prejudices been set aside, and the Continental Congress 
clothed with sovereign authority to call forth and utilize the entire 
military and financial resources of the oeople. 

We need not detail the reasons which induced the Colonies to with- 
hold from their representatives in Congress the powers indispensable 
to the rigorous prosecution of war. It wiU be enough to show that 
the feeble and exhaustive military policy pursued finally reduced Con- 
gress to the helpless condition of an advisorv body, without power to 
raise or support a single soldier, except with the aid and concurrence 
of the States. 

Another great defect in the system of government was the combina- 
tion of executive and le^lative power in one deliberative assembly. 
In times of emergency it was as often swayed by the passions and 
prejudices of its members as by their wisdom and prudence. The 
executive power, which was exercised in the form of '' resolves," con- 
tinually tempted Congress to interfere at critical moments in the man- 
agement of campaigns. Whether this undoubted right was exercised 
in ordering troops from one army to another, in the appointment or 
promotion of an officer, or in his removal from command, each execu- 
tive act was sure to be criticised as freely by the public and the Army 
as if it had been the act of an individual. 

With no executive head to assume the blame that would now be laid 
at the door of the President and his Cabinet, it was natural that reflec- 
tions on the administrative capacity of Congress should be resented at 
times by hasty and passionate legislation, and in proportion as that 
body found its conduct arraigned it felt less inclined to listen to its 
critics or to profit by their aovice. 
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Military legislation was thus largely made to depend upon the com- 
bined wisdom of a body of citizens who, in their indiyidual experi- 
ence, were totally ignorant of military affairs. 

Fear of a standii^ army and corresponding jealousy of military 
dictation, were additional reasons for making the Continental Congress 
relv upon its own judgment in legislation pertaining to army matters. 

Appreciating this, Washington, in his correspondence, repeatedly 
apologized for intruding his opinions, when, had he remained silent, 
the indecisions of Congress might have proved fatal to the cause. As 
the central figure of the Revomtion, there was not a single mistake in 
our military policy which he was not called upon to confront. No 
apology need, therefore, be offered for the numerous quotations from 
his letters, which are at this day as well worthy of legislative consid- 
eration as they were when first written. 

ARMY AT BOSTON. 

When Washington assumed command at Cambridge on the 3d of 
July, 1775, the army investing Boston numbered 17,000 men, all of 
whose enlistments were to expire before the end of the year. 

Recognizing the necessity of a force which should owe its allegiance 
to the United Colonies exclusively. Congress by resolution of June 14, 
1775, authorized the raising of 10 companies of riflemen in Pennsyl- 
vania, Virgina, and Maryland, whose term of enlistment was fixed at 
one year. So great was the popular enthusiasm, that 12 companies of 
riflemen reported at the camp at Boston within sixty days after the 
passage of the resolution, several of them having marched a distance 
of 800 miles. These riflemen, the first troops raised under continental 
authority and soon recognized as the 6 best corps in the camp, were the 
nucleus of the army which finally achieved our independence. Dur- 
ing the year Congress gradually increased the number of the Conti- 
nental troops, both infantry and artillery, but entertaining hopes of 
peace, it could not be prevailed upon to extend the period of their 
enlistments beyond the end of 1776. 

The necessity of providing troops in place of those whose terms 
would expire before the end of 1775 moved Congress to appoint a 
special committee to consult with Washington and the Colonies of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire as to 
the best method of keeping up a continental army. This committee 
met at Cambridge on tne 18tn of October, conferred with delegates 
from each of the four colonies and, after consulting Washington and 
his council of war, reported that the army around Boston ougnt not to 
be less than 20,370 men, organized into 26 regiments of 8 companies 
each, exclusive of the artillery and riflemen. 

Congress apportioned these 26 regiments as follows: Sixteen to 
Massachusetts, 5 to Connecticut, 2 to Rhode Island, and 3 to New 
Hampshire. It was hoped that the regiments might be largely 
recruited from the troops then around Boston, the vacancies being 
filled by new levies. 

The selection and arrangement of the officers for the new regiments 
devolved upon Washington, to whom Congress sent blank commis- 
sions to be filled out and returned. He relates the difficulties of this 
labor in the following passage of a letter to Joseph Reed, of Philadel- 
phia, dated November 8, 1776: 
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I had like to have foiigotten what sits heaviest upon my mind, the new arrange- 
ment of officers. 

Although we have now enough to constitute the new corps, it has employed the 
ffeneral officers and myself ever since Thursday last, and we are nearly as we bepm. 
Connecticut wants no Massachusetts man in her corps, Massachusetts thinks there 
is no necessity for a Rhode Islander to be introduced mto hers, and New Hampshire 
says it is very hard that her valuable and experienced officers, who are wilUn^ to 
serve, should be discarded, because her own regiments, under the new establish- 
ment, can not provide for them. In short, after a few days' labor, I expect that 
numbers of officers, who have given in their names to serve, must be discarded 
from the Massachusetts corps, where the regim^its have been numerous, and the 
number in them small, and that of Connecticut will be completed with a fresh 
recruit of officers from her own government a 

His difficulties are further described in a letter to the President of 
Congress, dated November 11, 1775: 

The trouble I have in the arrangement of the Army is really inconceivable. Many 
of the officers sent in their names to serve in expectation of promotion; others stood 
aloof to see what advantage they could make for themselves, while a number, who 
had declined, have again sent in their names to serve. 8o great has the confusion 
arising from these and ms^y other perplexing circumstances been that I found it 
absolutely impossible to fix this very interesting business exactly on the plan resolved 
on in the comerence, though I have kept up to the spirit of it as near as the nature 
and necessity of the case would permit. 

The difflcultv with the soldiers is as great, indeed, more so, if possible, than with 
the officers. They will not enlist until they know their colonel, lieutenant-colonel, 
major, and captain, so that it was necessary to hx the officers the first thing, which 
is, at last, in some manner done, and I have given out enlisting orders. ^ 

The recruiting of the men gave Washington even more trouble than 
the arrangement of the officers. Up to the 19th of November the 
returns showed that only 966 men had enlisted. 

On the same day he wrote to the President of CJongress: 

There must be some other stimulus, besides love of their country^ to make men 
fond of the service. It would be a great encouragement and no additional expense 
to the continent were they to receive pay for the months of October and November, 
also a month's pay in advance. ^ 

In his next letter to the President of Congress, dated November 28, 
1775, he says: 

The number enlisted since my last is two thousand five hundred and forty men. 
I am sorry to be necessitated to mention to you the e^egious want of public spirit 
which reigns here. Instead of pressing to l>e engaged in the cause of their country, 
which I vainly flattered myself would be the case, I find we are likely to be deserted 
in a most critical time. Those that have enlisted must have a furlough, which I 
have been obliged to grant to fifty at a time, from each regiment. The Connecticut 
troops, UDon whom I reckoned, are as backward, indeed, if possible, more so than 
the people of this colony. Our situation is truly alarming, and of this General 
Howe is well apprised, it being the common topic of conversation when the people 
left Boston last Friday. No doubt when he is reenforced he will avail himsen of 
the information. <* 

In a private letter to Joseph Reed, of the same date, he expressed 
his feelings still more forcibly: 

Such a dearth of public spirit and such wai^ of virtue, such stock-jobbing and 
fertility in all the low arts to obtain advantages of one kind or another m this great 
change of military arrangempnt I never saw before, and pray God's mercy that I 
may never be witness to again. What will be the end of these maneuvers is beyond 
my scan. I tremble at the prospect. We have been till this time enlisting about 
three thousand &\e hundred men. To engage these I have been obliged to allow 
furloughs as far as fifty men to a regiment, and the officers, I am persuaded, 

<»Sparks's Writings of Washington, vol. 3, p. 151. 
^Sparks's Writings of Washington, vol. 3, p. 156. 
^'Sparks's Writings of Washington, vol. 3, p. 165. 
<*8park8's Writing of Washington, vol. 3, p. 176. 
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indulge as man^ more. The Oonnecticat troope will not be prevailed upon to stay 
longer than their term, saving those who have enlisted for the next campaign, and 
are mostly on furlough; and such a mercenary spirit pervades the whole that I 
should not be at all surprised at any disaster that may happen. In short, after the 
last of this month our lines will be so weakened that the minute men and militia 
must be called in for their defense, and these beins under no kind of government 
themselves will destroy the little subordination I have been laboring to establish, 
and run me into one evil while I am endeavoring to avoid another; but the less 
must be chosen, o 

On the 16th of December he wrote to the same person: 

Our enlistment goes on slowly. By the returns last Monday, only 5,917 men are 
engaged for the ensuing campugn, and yet we are told that we shall get the number 
wanted, as Hiey are only playing off to see what advanta^ are to be made, and 
whether a bounty can not oe extorted, either from the pubhc at laige or individuals, 
in case of a draft. ^ 

By resolution of July 21, Congress empowered Washington to main- 
tain such an army around Boston as he thought necessary, provided it 
did not exceed 22,000 men. Availing himself of tliis authority, he 
was soon obliged, on account of the slowness of enlistments, to call for 
5,000 militia and minute men to take the place of the troops from C!on- 
necticut and other colonies whose terms of service would expire on 
the 1st of December. The militia were to report in camp by tne 10th 
of December, and to remain in service till the 15th of January. 

In a letter to Governor Trumbull, dated December 2, Washington 
dwells upon the evils of short enlistn^ents which necessitated this 
temporary dependence upon militia. 

The reason of mv giving you the trouble of this, is the late extraordinary and 
reprehensible conduct of some of the Connecticut troops. Some time ago, appre- 
hending that some of them might incline to go home, wnen the time of their enlist- 
ment should be up, I applied to the officers of the several regiments to know 
whether it would be agreeable to the men to continue until the 1st of January, or 
until a sufficient numl^r of other forces could be raised to supply their place, who 
informed me, that they believed the whole of them would readily stay till that 
could be effected. Having discovered last week, that thej^ were very uneasy to leave 
the service, and determined upon it, I thought it expedient to summon the general 
officers at headquarters, and mvite a delegation of the general court to be present, 
that suitable measures might be adopted for the defense and support of our lines. 
The result was that 3,000 of the minute men and militia of this province, and 2,000 
men from New Hampshire, should be called in by the 10th inst. for that purpioee. 
With this determination the Connecticut troops were made acquainted, and requested 
and ordered to remain here, aa the time of most of them would not be out before 
the 10th, when they would be relieved. Notwithstanding this, yesterday morning 
most of them resolved to leave the camp. Many went off, and the utmost vigilance 
and industry were used to apprehend them. Several got away with their arms and 
ammunition. « 

Trumbull replied to this: 

The late extraordinary and reprehensible conduct of some of the troope of 
this colony impresses me, and the minds of many of our people, with grief, 
surprise, and indignation; since the treatment they met with, and the order and 
request made to them, were so reasonable and apparently necessary for the defense 
of our common cause, and safet>» of our rights and privil^es, for which they 
freely engaged ; the term they voluntarily enlisted to serve nad not expired, and proba- 
bly would not end much before the time when they would be relieved, provided 
their circumstances and inclination should prevent their undertaking further. 

Indeed, there is great difficulty to support liberty, to exercise government, to 
maintain subordination, and at the same time to prevent the operation of licentious 
and leveling principles, which many very easily imbibe. The pulse of a* New 
England man beats high for liberty; his engagement in the service ne thinks purely 
voluntary; therefore, when the time of enlistment is out, he thinks himself not nolden 

oSparks's Writings of Washington, vol. 3, pp. 178, 179. 
<>Sparks'8 writiugs of Wasbiogton, vol 3, p. 201. 
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without further engagement. This was the case in the last war. I greatly fear its 
operation amongst the soldiers of the other colonies, as I am sensible this is the 
genios and spirit of our people.^ 

Those who are familiar with our military history wiU not be sur- 
prised at the conduct of these Connecticut troops. Each succeeding 
year of the Revolutionary struggle found American soldiers behaving in 
like manner; and during the War of the Rebellion a similiar course was 
followed bv the regiments whose terms of service expired on the 
morning ot the first oattle of Bull Run. 

During the year, other regilnents and battalions were raised in the 
diflferent colonies, the number of troops for the Northern Department, 
New York, being fixed by lesolution of Congress of July 25 at 5,000. 
In reor^nizing these troops on the Continental basis 400 commissions, 
signed m blank bv the President of Congress, were sent to General 
Scnuyler to be filled out and returned. Commissions in blank were 
also sent to the diflferent colonies to be filled out by the conventions of . 
the colonies or, in their recess, by the councils of safety. 

BOUNTT. 

Any system of voluntary enlistments necessarily places a govern- 
ment in the position of a suppliant, and when patriotism and popular 
enthusiasm no longer sufiice tofill the ranks, resort must be had to the 
vicious practice of giving bounties to recruits. Even at that early 
day the letters of mwhin^ton refer to the bad eflfects of this practice, 
and the danger of admitting it as a principle was recognized by Con- 
gress when it resolved, on the 6th of December, 1775, ''Tlwt the 
chaise of bountjr in the account exhibited by Rhode Island against 
the United Colonies be not allowed." 

Notwithstanding this disapproval, the sequel will show that bounties 
were paid throughout the Revolution, and, as was the case during the 
War of the Rebellion, were at all times potent factors of evil and 
discontent. 

DESERTION. 

During the campaign of 1775, the attention of Congress being called 
to the prevalence of desertions, an evil which is closely allied to the 
systems of voluntary enlistments and bounties, this body, on the 4th 
of November, recommended the several legislatures, assemblies, and 
conventions of colonies to enact laws inflicting a punishment of not 
less than $30 nor more than $50 upon such as Knowingljr harbor 
deserters, and if unable to pay the fine '*to be punished with whip- 
ping, not exceeding 30 lashes for each oflfense." 

In a letter to the president of the council of Massachusetts Bay, 
dated August 7, Washington says: 

B^ the general retam made to me for last week, I find there are great numbers of 
soldiers and noncommissioned officers who absent themselves from duty, the 
neater part of whom, I have reason to believe, are at their respective homes m dif- 
ferent parts of the country; some employed by their officers on their farms and 
others drawing pay from the public, wnile they are working on their own planta- 
tions or for hire. My utmost exertions have not been able to prevent this base and 
pernicious conduct. I must, therefore, beg the assistance of the General Court to 
oooperate with me in such measures as may remedy this mischief. 

I need not enlarge upon the ruinous consequence of suffering such infamous 
deserters and defrauders of the public to go unnoticed or unpunished, nor use any 
arguments to induce the general court to give it immediate attention. The neoes- 

oSparks's Writings of Washington, vol. a 
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■Hy of the case doee not permit me to doubt the continued exertions of that zeal 
which has distinguished the general court upon less important occasions. <> 

All of the preceding remarks refer to the army under Washington's 
command. 

MIUTIA. 

Recognizing the importance of having a body of men to reenforce 
the Regular Army in times of emergency, on the 18th of July, 1775, 
Congress recommended ^'to the in&abitants of the United English 
Colonies that all able-bodied, effective men, between 16 and 50 years 
of age, be formed into comjmnies of milHia to consist of 1 captain, 2 
lieutenants, 1 ensign, 4 sergeants, 4 corporals, 1 clerk, 1 drummer, 
1 fifer, and 58 privates. That the officers of each company be chosen 
by the respective companies." 

These companies were to be formed into regiments and battalions, 
each with 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 majors, 1 adjutant, and 1 
quartermaster, all officers above the rank of captain being appointed 
by the provincial assemblies or conventions, or if in recess by the 
committees of safety. 

The militia could only be called out with the consent of the State 
legislatures. They were specially intended for home defense and to 
make head against forays of the enemy in the absence of the Regular 
or Continental Army. 

MINUTEMEN. 

In imitation of a resolution of the provincial congress of Massachu- 
setts in 1774, Congress, on the 18th of July, 1775, recommended — 

That one-fourth part of the militia in every colony be selected as minutemen of 
such men as are willing to enter into this necessary service, formed into companies 
and battalions, and their officers chosen and commissioned as aforesaid, to be ready 
at shortest notice to march to any place where their assistance may be required for 
the defense of their own or neighboring colony. 

Such of the minutemen as desired it were to be relieved by drafts 
from the whole body of the militia once in four months. This organi- 
zation of one-fourth of the militia as '^ minutemen" is interesting as 
being our first scheme of mobilization. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The discipline of Washington's army has been touched upon in the 
extracts from his letters already given. General Schuyler, command- 
ing the Northern Department, refers to the same topic as follows: 

The vexation of spirit under which I labor, that a barbarons complication of dis- 
orders should prevent me from reaping those laurels for which I have unweaiiedly 
wrought since 1 was honored with this command; the anxiety I have suffered since 
my arrival here^ lest the Army should starve, occasioned by a scandalous want of sub- 
ordination and inattention to my orders in some of the officers that I left to com- 
mand at the different post*; the vast variety of vexations and disagreeable incidents 
that almost every hour arise in some department or other, not only retard my 
course, but have put me considerably back for some days past. If Job had been a 
general in my situation, his memory had not been so famous for patience. But the 
glorious end we have in view, and which I have a confident hope will be attained, 
will atone for all. * * * Nothing can surpass the impatience of the troops from 
the New England colonies to get to their firesides. Near three hundred of them 
arrived a few days ago, unable to do any duty; but as soon as I administered that 
grand specific, a discharge, they instantly acquired health, and rather than be 

« Sparks* s Writings of Washington, voL 3, pp. 66, 66. 
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detained a few days to croes Lake George, they undertook a march from here of two 
hpndred miles with the f;reate6t alacrity. * * * Our Army requires to be put on 
a different footing. Habituated to order, I can not, without tne most extreme pain, 
see that disregara of discipline, confusion, and inattention which reign so genendly 
in this quarter, and I am therefore determined to retire. Of this resolution I have 
advised Congress, o 

General Mont^mery on the 13th of October, while investing St. 
Johns, wrote to General Schuyler: 

I had had a road cut to the intended ground and some fasdnee made, when I was 
informed by Major Brown that a genenu dissatis&iction prevailed, that unless some- 
thing was undertaken in a few davs there would be a mutiny, and that the universal 
sense of the army was to direct all our attention to the east side. The impatience of 
the troops to get home has prevented their seeing the impossibility of undertaking 
this busmess sooner, the duty beins haixl for the troops in the present confined state 
of operations. When I mentioned my intentions I did not consider that I was at 
the head of troops who carrv the spirit of freedom into the field and think for them- 
selves. Upon considering the fatal consequences which might fiow from a want of 
subordination and discipline should this ill humor continue^ my unstable authority 
over troops of different colonies, the insufficiency of the military law, and my own 
want of powers to enforce it, weak as it is, I thought it expedient to call the field 
ofiScers together, etc ^ 

BESULTS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

No matter how absolute the necessity for calling out undisciplined 
troops, history teaches that useless extravagance, often accompianied 
by inaction or disaster, will surely ensue. Such was the case in the 
campaign of 1775. The battles of Lexington, Concord, and Bunker 
Hill, fought before any of the troops were taken into Continental pay, 
were the only militaiy operations of the army near Boston during 
they ear. 

When Washington took command his army numbered 17,000 men. 
but the number nt for duty did not exceed 14,600. The strength of 
the enemy was estimated by the council of war at 11,500; but after 
deducting the sick and wounded his real effective strength was not over 
6,500. Notwithstanding this disparity in numbers, neither Washing- 
ton nor his generals deemed it prudent to attack, and the year passed 
awav in hopeless inactivity. 

The invasion of Canada, the only important offensive movement of 
the campaign, ended in disaster. General Montgomery, after occupy- 
ing Montreal and joining Arnold, who had made his famous march 
through the wilderness of Maine, attempted to take Quebec by assault, 
this step being resolved upon on account of the approaching expira- 
tion of the terms of service of nearly all his men. In the action which 
followed, fought on the last day of the year, Montgomery lost his life, 
and his troops were repulsed, about 60 being killed and wounded ana 
between 300 and 400 made prisoners. The total number of troops in 
Continental pay during the camraign of 1775, as appears from the 
report of the Secretary of War, Henry Knox, submitted to Congress 
in 1790, was 27,443. In addition to the above, it is estimated that the 
colonies of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
furnished 10,180 militia, making the whole American Army 37,623. 
For the most part this force, from want of supplies, organization, 
and discipline, was maintained at public expense in a state of demoral- 
izing inactivity. 

aSparks's Writings of Washington, vol. 3, note on pp. 132-191. 
^Sparks's Writings of Waahington, voL 8, note on pp. 132, 183. 
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CHAPTER IL 

OAMPAIGK OF 1776. 



Washington thus describes the conditions of his army at the begin- 
ning of 1776 in letter of January 4, 1776, to Joseph Reed: 

Search the volames of history through, and I much question whether a case simi- 
lar to ours is to be found, namely, to maintain a post against the flower of the British 
troops for six months together, without powder, and then to have one army dis- 
banded and another to he raised within the same distance of a reinforced enemy. 
It is too much to attempt. What may be the final issue of the last maneuver, time 
only can unfold. I wisn this month was well over our heads. The same desire of 
retiring into a chimney comer seized the troops of New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Massachusetts, so soon as their time expired, as had wrou^t upon those of Ck>n- 
necticut, notwithstanding many of them made a tender of their services to continue 
till the lines could be sufficiently strengthened. We are now left with a good deal 
less than half-raised regiments and about 5,000 militia, who onl}r stand engaged to 
the middle of this month, when, according to custom, they will depart, let the 
necessity of their stay be ever so urgent. Thus for more than two months past I 
have scarcely emerged from one difficulty before I have been plunged into another, a 

Up to January 14, but 10,500 men had been enlisted in the establish- 
ment of 20,370 authorized by Congress in the previous October, and 
of this number a large portion was reported as not joined. The 
recruiting was obstructed by discontented officers and progressed so 
slowly that Washington gave up all hopes of raising the army by vol- 
untary enlistments, and on the 16th of January he wrote to the general 
court of Massachusetts Bay mentioning the use of "coercive meas- 
ures" to fill the reriments to their proper strength. Meantime the 
term of service of the 5,000 militia callea in from the 10th of Decem- 
ber till the 16th of January having expired, Washington, on the 16th 
of January, deeming it "indispensably necessary to make a bold 
attempt to conquer the ministerial troops in Boston, before they could 
be reinforced in the spring,'' requested the opinion of the council of 
war as to the feasibility of an attack, and the council agreed that an 
attempt ought to be made. As the present force was inadequate, it 
recommended that 13 regiments of militia be called into service till 
the 1st of April; this number was afterwards reduced to 10, in con- 
sequence of 3 regiments being needed for service in Canada. 

In a written communication Washington called the attention of 
Congress to the importance of engaging men for the war even at the 
expense of a bountv. His remarkable letter on this subject, dated 
February 9, 1776, plainly and forcibly points out the evils, dangers, 
and extravagance of short enlistments: 

The purport of this letter will be directed to a single object. Through you I 
mean to lay it before Congress, and, at the same time tmtt I beg their serious atten- 

aSparks^s Writings of Washington, voL 3, pp. 226,22a 
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tjon to the eabject, to ask pardon for intrading an opinion, not only onasked bat in 
some measore repugnant to their resolves. 

The disadvantages attending the limited enlistment of troops are too apparent to 
those who are eyewitnesses ot them to render any animadversions necessary, bat 
to gentlemen at a distance whose attention is engrossed by a thousand important 
objects the case may be otherwise. That this cause preapitated the fate of the 
brave and much to be lamented Greneral Montgcmiery, and brought on the defeat 
which followed thereupon, I have not the most distant doubt, for, had he not been 
apprehensive of the troops leaving him at so important a crisis, but continued to 
blockade Quebec, a capitulation, from the best accounts I have been able to collect, 
must inevitably nave followed. And that we were not one time obliged to dispute 
these lines unaer disadvantageous circumstances proceeding from the same cause, 
to wit, the troops disbanding of themselves before the militia could be got in, is to 
me a matter of wonder and astonishment, and proves that General Howe was either 
unacquainted with our situation or restrained by his instructions from putting any- 
thing to hazard till his reinforcements should arrive. 

The instance of General Montgomery (I mention it because it is a striking one, for 
a number of others might be adducea ) proves that instead of having men to take 
advantage of circumstcmces you aro in a manner compelled, right or wrong, to make 
circumstances srield to a secondary consideration. Since the 1st of December I 
have been devising every means in my power to secure these encampments; and 
thoueh I am sensible that we never have since that period been able to act upon 
the o^nsive and at times not in a condition to defend, yet the cost of marching home 
one set of men, bringing in another, the havoc and waste occasioned by the first, the 
repairs necessary for the second, with a thousand incidental chai^ges and inconven- 
iences which have arisen and which it is scarce possible either to recollect or 
describe, amount to near as much as the keeping up a respectable body of troops the 
whole time ready for any emergency would have done. 

To this may be added that you never can have a well-disciplined army. 

To bring men to be well acquainted with the duties of a soldier requires time. 
To brinff tnem under proper discipline and subordination not only recjuires time; but 
is a work of great dimcmty, and in this army, whero there is so little distinction 
between the officers and soldiers, requires an uncommon degree of attention. To 
expect, then, the satne service from raw and undisciplined recruits as from veteran 
soldiers is to expect what never did and perhaps never will happen. Men who are 
familiarized to danger meet it without shrinking; whereas troops unused to service 
often apprehend danger where no danger is. 

Three things prompt men to regular discharge of their duty in time of action; 
natural bravery, hope of reward, and fear of punishment The two first are common 
to the untutored and the disciplined soldier; out the last most obviously distinguishes 
the one from the other. A coward, when taught to beUeve that if he br^iks his 
ranks and abandons his colors, he will be punished with death by his own party, 
will take his chance against the enemy; but a man who thinks little of the one and 
is fearful of the other acts from present feelings, regardless of consequences. 

Again, men of a day's standing will not look forward, and from exi>erienoe we find 
that as time approaches for their discharge they grow careless of their arms, ammu- 
nition and camp utensils. Nay, even the barracl^ themselves have felt uncommon 
marks of wanton depredation, and lay us under fresh trouble and additional expense 
in providing for every fresh set when we find it next to impossible to procure such 
articles as aro absolutely necessary in the first instance. To this may be added the 
seasoning which new recruits must have to a camp and the loss conseouent there- 
upon. But this is not all. Men engaged for a short, limited time only have the 
officers too much in their power, for to obtain a degree of popularity m order to 
induce a second enlistment, a kind of familiarity takes place which brings on a relax- 
ation of discipline, unlicensed furloughs, and other indulgences incompatible with 
order and good government; by which means the lattor part of the time for which 
the soldier was engaged is spent in undoing what you were aiming to inculcate in the 
first. 

To go into an enumeration of all the evils we have experienced in this late great 
danger of the army and the expenses incidental to it, to say nothing of the hfusard 
we have run and must run between the dischai^n^ of one army and the enlistment 
of another, unless an enormous expense of miUtia is incurred, would greatly exceed 
the bounds of a letter. What I have already taken the liberty of saying will "serve 
to convey a general idea of the matter; and therefore I shall, with all due deference, 
take the fr^om to give it as my opinion that if the Congress have any reason to 
believe that there will be occasion for troops another year, and consequently for 
another enlistment, they would save money and have infinitely better troops, if they 
were, even at a bounty of 120, $30, or more, to engage the men already enlisted, till 
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January next and Buch others as may be wanted to complete the establishment, for 
and during the war. I will not undertake to say that the men can be had upon 
these terms: but I am satisfied that it will never do to let the matter alone as it was 
last year, till the time of service was near expiring. The hazard is too great, in the 
first place; in the next, the trouble and perplexity of disbanding one army and rais- 
ing another at the same instant, and in such a critical situation as the last was are 
scurcely in the power of words to describe and such as no man who has experienced 
them once will ever undeigo again, a 

BTAOUATION. OP BOSTON AND TRANSPEB OP OPERATIONS TO NEW YORK. 

Beenforced by militia. Washington on the 6th of March began to 
throw up works on Dorcnester Heights and take other measures which 
determined on the 17th the evacuation of Boston. During" these opera- 
tions the militia of the neighborhood were called in for the short 
space of three days. The total loss of Washington's Army in killed, 
from the time he took command to the end of the siege of Boston, did 
not reach 20, while the whole loss in killed from the battle of Lexing- 
ton was less than 200. No sooner had the British evacuated Boston 
than Washington, recognizing New York as the next objective point, 
sent 5 regiments to defend it, and toward the end of April arrived 
there with nearly all his command. 

Meantime, so distressing and perilous was the situation of our troops 
before Quebec, that Congress required him to send first 4. and later 6, 
additional regiments to Canada. This last detachment oi 3,000 men, 
the sequence of an unfortunate resolution which only served to divide 
and scatter his Army, reduced the Continentals under his immediate 
command to 5,300 men, and, as at Boston, again forced him to depend 
upon militia called out for short periods of service. • With this small 
band of regulars, and such raw troops as he could get together, he was 
soon to meet a disciplined enemy numbering from 20,000 to 30,000 men. 

The militia for tne defense of New York were at first called out by 
Washington after consultation with the colonial governors, but so 
grave was the danger that Congress, by resolution of June 3, author- 
ized a special reenforcement of 13,800 militia, of which Massachusetts 
was to send 2.000, Connecticut 5,500, New York 3,000, and New Jer- 
sev 3,300. Tne same day Congress also authorized the organization of 
a *' flying camp " for the middle colonies, to be located in l^ew Jersey, 
and to consist of 10,000 militia, of whom Pennsylvania was to furnish 
6,000, Maryland 3,400, and Delaware 600. 

On the 19th of July the flying camp was further increased by 4 bat- 
talions of militia from Pennsylvania, 3 from New Jersey, and 2 bat- 
talions of Continentals from Virginia. Despite the oft-repeated 
recommendations of Washington, the terms of sei"vice, both of this 
special militia force and of the men to compose the flying camp, were 
to expire on the Ist of December. 

Congress on the 1st of June had called out 6,000 militia to further 
reenforce the army of Canada, of which number Massachusetts was 
to furnish 3,000 (4 battalions), Connecticut 1,500 (2 battalions). New 
York 750 (1 battalion), and New Hampshire 750 (1 battalion). 

During the first half of 1776 the Continental Army was increased 
piecemeal. January 4, 10, and 16 an additional battalion was author- 
ized from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and North Carolina, respectively; 
January 14, 4 battalions were called for from New York; March 25 

aSparks's Writings of Waahington, voL 3, pp. 278, 279, 280, 281. 
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i battalions were authorized in South Carolina; May 16, 2 battalions 
were called for from Massachusetts and Connecticut, respectively, with 
a term of enlistment for two years, provided the men would consent; 
May 18, a rejriment of rifles was authorized in Virginia; July 24, the 
regiment of South Carolina Rangers was taken into the Continental 
esteblishment; June 27, a regiment of rifles was created, partly com- 
posed of independent companies to be enlisted for three years. 

The slow increase of the Continental Army shows that Congress was 
committed to a dual military establishment, one class of troops being 
Continental or regular, the other militia. In the former the gradual 
extension of enlistments to two and three years enabled the men to 
acquire the discipline which ultimately proved the salvation of our 
cause. The natural disposition of men to seek the easiest and short- 
est service prompted them to enlist in the militia in preference to the 
Continentalregiments, and thus the only force which could be depended 
upon to cope with the British, both offensively and defensively, was 
aoways from one-third to one-half below its prescribed strength. 

A very important step was taken on the 12th of June when a reso- 
lution was passed appointing a permanent committee of five members 
of Congress, styled tne Board or War and Ordnance. Instead of being 
referred to special and temporary committees all military questions 
were now brought before this new board, whose functions were anala- 
gous to those or a Secretary of War. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENGE. 

The legislation of the 12th of June was followed on the 4th of Julv 
by the culminating event of the year, the "Declaration of Independ- 
ence." 

Whatever indecision might have marked hitherto the progress of the 
war, the time for action was now at hand, and well-digested measures 
looking to the speedy expulsion of the British from our soil should 
have been perfected forthwith. As events turned out, the lesson of 
history that raw levies can not withstand disciplined troops was again 
to be repeated. 

When Lord Howe landed on Long Island his force, by his own 
account, was between 15,000 and 16,000 strong. To this Washington 
could oppose but 8.000 men, who were beaten in the battle of L3ng 
Island, fought on tne 27th of August. On the 30th they were forced 
to fall bacK on New York. Stung by this defeat, Washington, on 
the 2d of September, wrote to the R-esident of Congress: 

Our sitaation is truly distreesing. The check our detachment eustained on the 
27th ultimo has dispirited too ^;reat a proi>ortion of our troops and filled their minds 
with apprehension and despair. The militia, instead of calling forth their utmost 
efforts to a brave and manly opposition in order to repair our losses, are dismayed, 
intractable, and impatient to return. Great numbers of them have gone off — ^in some 
instances almost by whole r^ments, by half ones, and by companies at a time. This 
drcumstanoe of itself independent of others, when fronted by a well-appointed 
enemy superior in number to our whole collected force, would be sufficientiy dis- 
agreeable, but when their example has infected another part of the army, when their 
want of discipline and refusal of almost every kind of restraint and government have 
produced a like conduct but too common to the whole, and an entire disre^^ard of 
that order and subordination necessary to the well-doing of an army and which had 
been inculcated before, as well as the nature of our militarv establishment would 
admit of, our condition becomes still more alarming, and with tiie deepest concern 
I am obliged to confess my want of confidence in the generality of the troops. 
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All theee circumstancefi fully confirm the opinion I even entertain, «nd which 1 
more than once in my letters took the liberty of mentioning to Congrees, that no 
dependence could be put in a militia or-other troops than ^ose enlisted and embodied 
for a longer period than our regulations heretofore have prescribed. I am persuaded, 
and as fully convinced as I am of any one fact that has happened, that our libertiee 
must of necessity be greatly hazarded, if not entirely lost, if tneir defense is left to any 
but a permanent standing army; I mean one to exist during the war. Nor would 
the expense incident to the support of such a body of troops as would be competent 
to almost every exigency far exceed that which is daily incurred by calling in succor 
and new enlistments, which when effected are not attended with any good conse- 
quences. Men who have been free and subject to no control can not be reduced to 
order in an instant, and the privileges and exemptions which they claim and will have, 
influence the conduct of others, and the aid derived from them is nearly counter- 
balanced by the disorder, irregularity, and confusion they occasion. 

I can not find that the bounty of $10 is likely to produce the desired effect When 
men can get double that sum to engage in the militia for a month or two, and that 
militia frequently called out, it is haidly to be expected. The addition of land might 
have a considerable influence on a permanent enlistment Our number of men at 

? resent fit for dutv is under 20,000; they were so bv the last returns and best accounts 
could get after the engagement on Long Island, since which numbers have deserted. 
I have ordered General Mercer to send the men intended for the flying camp to thia 
place, about a thousand in number, and to try with the militia if practicable to 
make a diversion upon Staten Island. Till of late I had no doubt in my own mind 
of defending this place, nor should I have yet if the men would do their duty, but 
this I despair of. It is painful and extremely grating to me to ^ve such unfavorable 
accounts, out it would be criminal to conceal me truth at so critical a juncture. <> 

On the 15th of September, the occupation of New York by the 
British followed the battle of Long Island. Washington reported the 
conduct of the troops on this occasion to the President of Congress in 
a letter dated September 16: 

As soon as I heard the firing, I rode with all possible despatch toward the place of 
landing, when, to my great surprise and mortification, I found the troops that had 
been posted in the lines retreating with the utmost precipitation, and those ordered 
to support them (Parson's and Fellow's brigades) flying in every direction and in 
the greatest confusion, notwithstanding the exertions of their generals to form them. 
I urod every means in my power to rally and get them into some order, but my 
attempts were fruitless and ineffectual, and on the appearance of a small jpaity of the 
enemy, not more than 60 or 70, their disorder increased, and they ran away in the 
greatest confusion, without firing a shot. * 

Washington's situation at this time was aggravated by his total 
inability to make head against the enemy and by fears of the break- 
ing up of his own Army. Knowing that the service of the 30,000 
muitia authorized in June would be over within the year, he wrote to 
the President of Congress from Harlem Heights on the 24th of 
September: 

We are now, as it were, ai)on the eve of another dissolution of our Army. The 
remembrance of the diflSculties which happened upon the occasion last year, and 
the consequences which might have followed the change if proper advanta^ had 
been taken by the enemy, iSded to a knowledge of the present temper and situation 
of the troops, afford but a very jjloomy prosit in the appearance of things now 
and satisfy me beyond thejpossibility of a doubt that unless some speedy and efiectoal 
measures are adopted by Congress our cause will be lost. 

It is in vain to expect that any or more than a trifiing part of this Army will again 
engage in the service on the encouragement offered bv Congress. When men find that 
their townsmen and companions are receiving $20, $30, and more for a few months' 
service, which is truly the case, it can not be expected, without using compulsion; 
and to force them into the service would answer no valuable purpose. When men 
are irritated and their passions infiamed they fly hastily and cneerfully to arms, but 
after the first emotions are over, to expect among such people as compose the bulk of 

«Sparks's Writings of Washington, vol. 4, pp. 72, 73, 74. 
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an army that they are inflaenced by any other principles than those of interest is to 
look f(^ what never did and I fear never will happen; the Congress will deceive 
themselves, therefore, if they expect it. 

To urge upon Congress the importance of a good corps of officers, 
with a pay corresponding to their merit and sacrifices, he continues: 

A soldier reasoned with upon the goodness of the cause he is engaged in and the 
inestimable rights he is contending for, hears ^ou with patience and acknowledges 
the truth of your observations, but adds that it is of no more importance to him than 
to others. The officer makes you the same repl^, with the further remark, that his 
pay will not support him, and he can not rmn himself and &mily to serve his 
country, where every member of the community is equally interested and benefited 
by his labors. The few, therefore, who act upon principles of disinterestedness, 
comparatively speaking, are no more than a drop in the ocean. 

It Decomes evident to me then, that, as this contest is not likely to be the work of 
a day, as the war must be carried on systematically, and to do it you must have good 
officers, there are no other possible means to obtmn them, but by establishing your 
army upon a permanent footing and giving your officers good pay. This will mduce 
gentlemen and men of character to engage; and, till the bulk of your officers is com- 
posed of such persons as are actuated by principles of honor and a spirit of enter- 
prise, you have little to expect from them. They ought to have such allowances as 
will enable them to live like and support the character of gentlemen, and not be 
driven by the scanty pittance to the low and dirty arts which many of tnem practice 
to filch from the puDuc, more than the difference of pay would amount to upon an 
ample allowance. Besides, something is due to the man who puts his life in your 
hands, hazards his health, and forsakes the sweets of domestic enjoyments. Why 
a captain in the Continental service should receive no more than 5 s. currency per 
day for performing the same duties that an officer of the same rank in the British 
service, receives 10 s. for, I never could conceive; especially when the latter is pro- 
vided with every necessary he requires upon the best terms, and the former can 
scarce procure tnem at any rate. There is nothing that gives a man consequence 
and renders him fit for command like a support that renders him independent of 
everybody but the State he serves. « 

Washington also calls attention to the vital importance of selecting 
officers for known character and intelligence, inst€^ of commissioning 
them because of their ability to raise men. He urges that — 

If such pay be allowed the officers as will induce gentlemen of character and liberal 
sentiments to engage, and proper care and precaution are used in the nomination, 
xnore r^ard being had to the character of persons than to the number of men they 
can enlist, we should in a little time have an army able to cope with any that can l>e 
opposed to it, as there are excellent materials to form one out of. But while the 
only merit an officer possesses is his ability to raise men, while those men consider 
and treat him as an equal and in the character of an officer regard him no more than 
a broomstick, being mixed together as one common herd, no order or discipline can 
prevail, nor will the officer ever meet with that respect which is essentially necessary 
to doe subordination. 

The little reliance that can be placed upon raw troops, their want of 
confidence in themselves, their bad healtn, due to a change of life and 
habits, their tendency to desert and provoke mutiny, their waste of 
stores and ammunition, and especially their enormous expense, are 
next fully described: 

To place any dependence upon militia is assuredly resting upon a broken staff. 
Men 3ust dnupged from the tender scenes of domestic life, unaccustomed to the din 
of arms, totally unacquainted with every kind of military skill (which is followed 
by want of confidence in themselves when opposed by troops regularly trained, 
disciplined, and appointed, superior in knowle<tge and superior in arms), are timid 
and ready to fiy from their own shadows. 

Besides, the sudden change in their manner of living, particularly in their lodj^ing, 
brings on sickness in many, impatience in all, and such an unconquerable desire of 
returning to their respective homes that it not only produces shameful and scandal- 
ous desertions among themselves, but infuses the like spirit in others. Again, men 
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accustomed tounbocmded freedom and no control can not brook the restraint which 
is indispensably necessary to the good order and government of an army, without 
which licentiousness and every kind of disorder triumphantlv reign. To bring men 
to a proper degree of subordination is not the work of a day, a month, or even a 
year, and unhappily for us and the cause we are engaged in, the little discipline I 
nave been laboring to establish in the army under my immediate command is in a 
manner done away by having such a mixture of troops as have been called together 
within these few months. 

Relaxed and imfit as our rules and regulations of war are for the government of an 
army, the militia (those properly so called, for of these we have two sorts, the six- 
months' men and those sent in as a temporary aid) do not think themselves subject 
to them, and therefore take liberties which the soldier is punished for. This creates 
jealousy, jealousy begets dissatisfaction, and this by degrees ripens into mutiny, 
keeping the whole army in a confused and disordered state, rendering the time of 
those who wish to see regjularity and good order prevail more unhappy than words 
can describe. Besides this, such repeated chan^is take place that all arrangement is 
set at naught and the constant fluctuation of things deranges every plan as fast as it 
is adopted. 

These, sir, Congress may be assured, are but a small part of the inconveniences 
which might be enumerated and attributed to nulitia, but there is one that merits 
particular attention, and that is the expense. Certain I am that it would be cheaper 
to keep 50,000 or 100.000 in constant pa^ than to depend upon half the number and 
supply the other halt occasionally by militia. The time the latter are in pay before 
and alter they are in camp, assembling and marching, the waste of ammunition, the 
consumption of stores, which, in spite of every resolution or recjuisition of Congress, 
they must be furnished with or sent home, aaded to other incidental expenses con- 
sequent upon their coming and conduct in camp, surpass all idea and destroy every 
kind of regularity and economy which you could establish among fixed and settled 
troops, ana will, in my opinion, prove, if the scheme is adhered to, the ruin of our 
cause. « 

JEAIiOUST OF A STANDING AKMT. 

Daring the Revolution, the intense feeling of opposition to a stsuid- 
ing army almost wrought the ruin of our cause. Smce then, this feeling 
has been diligently kept up and has formulated itself into the maxim that 
"A standing army is dangerous to liberty." Without considering the 
distinction between the hirelings of a despot and an army of citizens 
created by the representatives of a free people, it has been and still is 
the policy of our Government to maintain an inexpensive military 
estaDlishment and upon the smallest possible basis. To such an extent 
has this been carried that our Re^lar Army has not been able to meet 
even the ordinary exigencies of times of peace. 

The annals of the Involution show conclusively that for the lack of 
a well-disciplined regular army, enlisted for the war, we were contin- 
uallv forcea to call out double and treble the number of raw troops. 
So far as the Army is concerned, it is believed that a careful study of 
the history of this period will convince the candid inquirer that our 
liberties can be imperiled only by a policy which eschews well 
grounded principles of military organization and compels us in time 
of danger to call forth vast bodies of men, when smaller numbers 
should su£Bce. 

Washingtxjn's letter, from which we have already so fully quoted, 
ends as follows: 

The jealousy of a standing army, and the evils to he apprehended from one, are 
remote, and, m my judgment, situated and circumstanced as we are, not at all to be 
dreaded; but the consequence of wanting one^ according to my ideas formed from 
the pres^it view of things, is certain andinevitable ruin. For, if I was called upon 
to declare upon oath whether the militia had been most serviceable or hurtful, upon 
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BattaUons. 

Maryland 8 

Virginia 16 

North Carolina 9 

South Carolina 6 

Geox^ 1 



Total 



the whole I ehould suhecribe to the latter. I do not mean by thia, however, to 
arraign the conduct of Congress; in so doing I should equally condemn m^ own 
measures, if I did not my judgment^ but experience, which is the beet criterion to 
work by, so fully, clearly, and deapively reprobates the practice of trusting to 
miUtia, that no man who regards order, regularity, and economy, or who has an^ 
regard for his own honor, character, or peace of mind, will risk them upon this 
iaBae.o 

BEOBGANIZATION OF THE ABMY. 

Ei^ht days before this letter was written, but not until nearly two 
months and a half after the Declaration of Independence, Congress 
resolved: 

That 8S battalions be enlisted as soon as possible to serve during the present war, 
and ttiat each State furnish their respective quotas in the following proportions, viz: 

BattalioDfl. 

New Hampshire 3 

Massachusetts 15 

Rhode Island 2 

Connecticut 8 

New York 4 

New Jersey 4 

Pennsylvania 12 

Delaware ,--- 1 

As an inducement to enlist, a bounty of $20 was offered to every 
noncommissioned oflScer and soldier who would engage for the war, 
and to such officers and soldiers who should serve untu its end a bounty 
in land was promised on the following scale: 

Acres. 

Colonel - 500 

Lieutenant-colonel 450 

Major 400 

Captain 300 

Lieutenant 200 

Ensign 150 

Noncommissioned oflBcers and privates 100 

Congress, under this resolution, was to commission all officers, 
ori^dnal appointments and appointments to fill vacancies being vested 
in 3ie several States. In the Continental establishment of 1y75 this 
method of selecting officers had given rise to much jealousy and dis- 
content. It was now equally productive of mischief. 

Knowing that success depended largely upon the character and qual- 
ifications of his officers, Washington, then at Harlem Heights, wrote 
to the President of Congress, under date of October 4: 

Your Army, as I mentioned in my last, is on the eve of its political dissolution. 
True it is you have voted a large one in lieu of it, but the season is late and there is 
a material difference between voting battalions and raising men. In the latter there 
are more difficulties than Congress are aware of, which makes it my duty, as I have 
been informed of the prevailing sentiments of this Army, to inform them, that unless 
the pay of the officers, especially that of the field officers, is raised, the chief part of 
those that are worth retaming will leave the service at the expiration of the present 
term. 

Nor will less pay, according to my jud^ent, than I have taken the liberty of 
mentioning in the inclosed estimate, retain such officers as we could wish to have 
continued. The difference per month in each battalion will amount to better than 
£100. To this may be added the pay of the staff officers, for it is presumable they 
will also require an augmentation; out being few in number, the sum will not tie 
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greatly increased by them, and consequently is a matter of no great moment But 
It is a matter of no small importance to make the several offices desirable. 

When the pay and establishment of an officer once become objects of interested 
attention, the sloth, negligence, and even disobedience of orders, which at this time 
too genendljr prevail, will oe pui^ged off. But while the service is viewed with indif- 
ference, while the officer conceives that he is conferring rather than receiving an 
obligation, there will be a total relaxation of all order and discipline, and everything 
will move heavily on, to the great detriment of the service, and inexpressible trouble 
and vexation of the general. The critical situation of our affairs at this time will 
justify my saving that no time is to be lost in making fruitless experiments. 

At Cambridge, last year, where the officers, and more than a sufficiency of them, 
were all upon the spot^ we found it a work of such exti^me difficulty to know their 
sentiments, each having some terms to propose, that I once despaired of getting the 
arrangements completed, and I do suppose that at least a hundred alterations took 
place before matters were finally adjusted. What must it be then under the present 
regulations, where the officers are to negotiate this matter with the State they come 
from, distant perhaps 200 or 300 miles, some of whom, without leave or license from 
me, set out to make personal application the moment the resolve got to their handed 
What kind of officers these are I leave Congress to judge. If an officer of reputation, 
for none other should be applied to, is asked to stay, what answer can he give but, 
in the first place, that he does not know whether it is at his option to do so, no pro- 
vision being made in the resolution of Congress, even recommendatory of this meas- 
ure; conse(^uently, that it rests with the State he comes from, surrounded perhaps 
with a variety of applications and influenced probably by local attachments, to 
determine whether, he can be provided for or not In the next place, if he is an 
officer of merit, and knows that the State he comes from is to furnish more battalions 
than it at present has in the service, he will scarcely, after two years* faithful 'serv- 
ices, think of continuing in the rank he now bears when new creations are to be made 
and men, nowise supenor in merit, and ignorant perhaps of service, appointed over 
his head. A committee sent to the Army from each State may upon the spot fix 
tbin^ with a degree of propriety and certainty, and it is the only method I can see 
of bringing matters to a decision with respect to the officers of the Army. But what 
can be done in the meanwhile toward the arrangement in the country I know not 
In the one case you run the hazard of losing your officers, in the other of encounter- 
ing delay, unless some method could be devised of forwarding both at the same 
instant. 

Upon the present plan I plainly foresee an intervention of time between the old and 
new armies, which must be filled up with militia, if to be had, with whom no man 
who has any regard for his own reputation can undertake to be answerable for con* 
seouences. I shall also be mistaken in my conjectures if we do not lose the most 
valuable officers in this Army under the present mode of appointing them; conse- 
quently, if we have an army at all, it will be composed of materials not only entirely 
raw, but, if uncommon pains are not taken, entirely unfit; and I see such a distrust 
and jealousy of my militarv power that the Commander in Chief has not an oppor- 
tunity, even by recommendation, to give the least assurances of reward for the most 
essential services. « 

If, in the days of the Revolution, an officer's promotion could not 
be urged even by a Washington, it is worthy of remark that with cer- 
tain State governors, during the late War of the Rebellion, the com- 
bined recommendations of division, corps, and army commanders were 
powerless to influence the advancement of officers of known skill and 
ability. 

Conffress anticipated the suggestion that committees be sent to the 
Army oy the different States, and much of the dissatisfaction that 
existed among the officers was thus allayed. The views of the Com- 
mander in Chief as to the military policy of Congress received the 
cordial support of all of bis higher omcers. On the 28th of October 
General Greene, next to Washin^n the most distinguished commander 
of the Revolution, wrote to a friend as follows: 

I apprehend the several retreats that have lately taken place begin to make you 
think all is lost. Don't be frightened ; our cause is not yet in a desperate state. The 



« Sparks* 8 Writings of Washington, vol. 4, pp. 131-134. 
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policjr of Oonffrefls has been the most ahflord and ridicolous imaginable, pooling in 
militiamen wno come and go every month. A military force established upon such 

Srinciples defeats itself. People coming from home with all the tender feelings of 
omestic life are not sufficiently fortified with natural courage to stand the shocking 
scenes of war. To march over dead men, to bear without concern the ^ans of the 
wounded — I say few men can stand such scenes unless steeled by habit or fortified 
by military pride. 

There must be a good army established; men ensaged for the war; a proper corps 
of officers; and then, after a proper time to discipline the men, everything is to be 
expected. 

The Congress goes upon a penurious plan. The present pay of the officers will 
not support them, and it is generall^r determined by the best officers to quit the 
service imless a more adequate provision is made for their support. The present 
establishment is not thought reputable. The Coneress has never furnished tne men 
voted by near one-half, certainly by above a thinT Had we had numbers we need 
not have retreated from Long Island or New York. But the extent of ground to 
ffuard rendered the retreat necessary; otherwise the army would have been ruined 
by detachments. 

The enemy never could have driven us from Long Island and New York if our 
rear had been secured. We must have an army to meet the enemy everywhere; to 
act offensively as well as defensively. Our soldiers are as good as ever were, and 
were the officers half as good as the men they would beat any army on the globe of 
equal numbers, a 

Anxious to Dromote the welfare and reputation of the trooDs of his 
native State, ureene wrote to Governor Cooke, on the 11th of October: 

His Excellency General Washington will transmit you a list of officers to consti- 
tute the two new regiments to be raised by your State. The most of those officers 
are gentlemen whose conduct has been approved by those under whom they have 
served. The success of the cause, the defeat of the enemy, the honor of the State, 
and the reputation of the ttrmy altogether depend upon the establishing a sooa 
core, or corps^ of officers. My little experience nas fully convinced me that witnout 
more attention is paid by the different States in the appointment of the officers, the 
troops never will answer their expectations. * * * I am sensible that America 
has as good material to form an army as any State in the world, but without a good 
set of ofi&cers the troops will be little better than a lawless banditti, or an ungovern- 
able mob. 

The Americans possess as much natural bravery as any people upon earth, but 
habit must form the soldier. * 

The remaining military events of the year can be quickly told. 
Upon the advance of the enemy, Washington, for want of good troops, 
retreated to White Plains, where on the 29th of October he oflferea 
battle. Declining this, the British fell back on New York and took 
Fort Washington on the 16th of November with 2,000 prisoners. They 
then transferred the scene of operations to New Jersey, forcing Wash- 
ington with some 5,000 men to cross the Delaware into Pennsylvania, 
as lie was powerless to make even a show of resistance while the mili- 
tia and other troops of the flying camp were disbanding. 

This retreat was followed on tne 26th of December by the brilliant 
surprise of the Hessians at Trenton, where Washington, with a force 
of 2,400, took over 900 prisoners without losing a man. A week 
later the battle of Princeton ended the campaign, the British losing 
over 400 in killed, wounded, and prisoners. A large British detach- 
ment which went to the South under Clinton and Comwallis got 
back in time to take part in the operations about New York, after 
being handsomely repulsed at Charleston in an attack on Fort Moultrie, 
on tne 28th of June. 

In Canada, at the beginning of May, the American troops in front 
of Quebec numbered but 1,900 men, of whom 900 were sick with the 

a Greene's Life of General Greene, vol. 1, pp. 222, 223. 
b Greene's Life of General Greene, vol. 1, p. 223. 
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smallpox. Attacked by a superior force they began their retreat on 
the 6th of that month, evacuating Montreal in June, and arriving at 
Crown Point in July. Thence tiiey fell back on Ticonderoga, being 
without supplies and provisions. Carleton followed as far as Crown 
Point, and on the 3d of November returned to Canada and went into 
winter quarters. 

TROOPS EMPLOYED IN 1776. 



The following table,^ submitted to Congress bv the Secretary of War 
in 1790, shows the number of troops fumishea by the States during 
the year 1776: 



states. 



Number of 
men in Con- 
tinental pay. 



Number of 
mUitia. 



Total militia 
and Conti- 
nentals. 



New Hampshire 
MasMw^husetts . . 
Rhode Island..., 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina., 
South Carolina . 

Georgia 

New York 

Pennsylvania ... 
New Jersey , 

Total 



8,019 
18.372 

796 
6,890 

609 

637 
6,181 
1,184 
2,069 

361 
3,629 
6,519 
8,198 



4,000 
1,102 
5,787 
146 
2,592 



1,716 
4,876 
6,898 



17,872 , 
1,900 

12,127 
754 
8,229 
6,181 
1,184 
2,069 
861 
5,844 

10,896 
9,086 



46,901 



26,060 



72,961 



«In the table as published — American State Papers, Vol. XII, p. 15— there is an 
error in addition in the total of the left-hand column and another in the aggregate of 
militia and Continentals for Maryland. These have been corrected here, assuming 
that the quotas of individual States are correctly given. 

CkmjectuTal esiimaU of militia employed in addition to the above. 

New Hampshire (average at 4 months) 1, 000 

Massachusetts (average at 4 months) 3, 000 

Connecticut (average at 4 months) 1, 000 

New York (average at 4 months) 2, 750 

North Carolina (average at 4 months) 3, 000 

South Carolina (avera^ at 4 months) 4, 000 

Georgia ( average not given) 1, 950 

Total 16,700 

Grand total 89,661 

The table does not sho^ that the 46^901 men were on the Continental 
establishment, but as the 26,060 militia were called out for six months, 
and the conjectural militia for periods varying from four to eight 
months, the average army maintamed during the whole year may be 
reckoned at between 40,()00 to 50,000 men. The highest estimate of 
the British numbers opposed to this large force does not exceed 34,(X)0, 
yet the only offensive operations we were strong enough to undertake 
were in the vicinity oi Boston, at Trenton, and at Princeton. The 
disparity between the resources employed and the results obtained 
is another proof of the wastefulness of a policy based on the employ- 
ment of raw troops. 

During this year several resolutions were passed showing that 
CJongress was ahve to the importance of enlisting men only " for the 
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war," but npon representations that the uncertainty as to its duration 
was deterring enlistments,^ Congress so modified, the resolution of 
September 16, as to permit men to enlist for "three years" or for 
'' during the war," the former to have but $30 bounty, the latter to 
have $20 and 100 acres of land. 

November 21, Congress authorized the States to enlist men for 
" three years," but expressed the opinion that the service would be 
benefited by enlistments *' during the war." 

BOUNTT. 

The bounty system was a child of the Revolution, called into being 
when the colonies denied Congress the power of compelling enlist 
ments. It grew steadily during the long struggle for mdependence, 
only to reacn its full maturity m our late civil war. 

During the year 1776 Washington frequently recommended the 
uting of bounties. In a letterof his to the President of Congress, 

ted September 24, the following passages occur: 

With respect to the men, nothing but a good bounty can obtain them upon a per- 
manent establishment, and for no shorter time than the continuance of the war 
ought they to be engaged, as facts incontestably prove that the difficulty and cost 
of enlistment increase with time. 

When the Army was first raised at Cambridge, I am persuaded the men might have 
been got without a bounty for the war. After this they began to see that the con- 
test was not likely to end so speedily as was imagined, and to feel their consequence 
by remarking, that, to get in their militia in the course of the last year, many towns 
were induced to give them a bounty. Foreseeing the evils resulting from this and 
the destructive consequences which imavoidably would follow short enlistments, I 
took the liberty in a long letter to recommend tne enlistments for and during the 
war, assigning such reasons for it as experience has since convinced me were well 
founded. At that time $20 would, I am persuaded, have engaged the men for this 
term. But it will not do to look back; ana if the present opportunity is slipped I 
am persuaded that twelve months more will increase our mfficulties fourfold. I 
shall therefore take the freedom of giving it as my opinion that a good bounty should 
be immediately offered, aided by the proffer of at least a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty acres of land and a suit of clothes and blanket to each noncommissioned officer 
and soldier; as I have good authority for saying that, however high the men's pay may 
appear, it is barely sufficient, in the present scarcity and deamess of all kinds of 
goods, to keep them in clothes, much less afford support to their families. ^ 

On the 19th of January Congress, in order to expedite the raising 
of troops for Canada, advised the colonies to give a Dounty of six dol- 
lars and two-thirds to every man who would present himself *' properly 
clothed for service, and having a good firelock with bayonet and other 
accouter ments," and *'four dollars to men without like arms and 
accouterments." 

June 26, Congress resolved; ''That a bounty of ten dollars be given 
to every nonconunissioned officer and soldier who would enlist to serve 
for the term of three years." 

To secure " equalization," which must inevitably follow when once 
the bounty system has been inaugurated, Congress resolved, July 16, 
to apply the resolution of June 26 "to all men in the Continental 
Army, and all others who will enlist for three years after expiration 
of the present term of enlistment." 

Having increased the bounty two fold between January and June, 
Congress more than doubled it again by its resolution oi September 
16, creating the 88 battalions, which promised a bounty of $20 and 100 

aSparks's Writings of Washington, voL 4, p. 112. 
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acres of land to every noncommissioned officer and soldier who would 
a^ree to serve ^' during the war." September 18, another resolution 
oi " equalization" followed, extending the bounty voted on the 16th 
to all '^who are enlisted or shall enlist for during the war. The bounty 
of ten dollars which any soldiers have receivea from the Continent in 
account of former enlistments to be reckoned as part payment of the 
twenty dollars allowed by said resolution." 

October 8, Congress bound itself to give annually to every noncom- 
missioned officer and soldier who would enlist '' during tnewar"a 
suit of clothes valued at $20, or the same sum in money on certificate 
from his Captain that he had procured the suit for himself. To reim- 
burse officers for expenses incurred in recruiting, they were allowed 
$1.83 for every man enlisted. 

While Congress was thus bidding for men^ the States began to bid 
in opposition, both for recruits for the Continental Army and for the 
militia. October 30, Congress asked Maryland to reconsider its reso- 
lution giving a $10 colonial bounty in lieu of 100 acres of land, assign- 
ing as a reason that other soldiers would demand the same bounty and 
require Congress to grant it. 

The following letter from Washington to Governor Trumbull, of 
Connecticut, written on the 10th of November, explains the difficulties 
imposed upon the General Government by the bounty offered to the 
soldiers of the Connecticut quota: 

I was yesterday evening favored with a call by the gentlemen appointed commis- 
sioners from your State to arrange ^our officers and to adopt some line of conduct 
for recruiting the quota of men which you are to furnish. In discussing this sub- 
ject the gentiemen informed me that your assembly, to induce their men to enlist 
more readily into the service, had passed a vote advancinj^ their pay 20 shil- 
lings pjer month over and above that allowed by Congress. It is seldom that I inter- 
fere with the determinations of any public body or venture to hold forth my opinion 
contrary to the decisions which tney form; but upon this occasion I must take the 
liberty to mention, especially as the influence of that vote will be general and conti- 
nental, that, according to my ideas and those of every general officer I have con- 
sulted, a more mistaken policy could not have been adopted or one that in its conse- 
quences will more effecually prevent the great object which Congress have in view 
and which the situation ot our affairs so loudly calls for, the levying a new army. 
That the advance allowed by your State may be the means of raising your quota of 
men sooner than it otherwise would perhaps may be true; but when it is consid- 
ered that it will be an effectual bar to the other States in raising the quotas exacted 
from them when it is certain that if their quotas could be made up without this 
advance coming to their knowledge the moment they come to act with troops who 
receive a higher pay jealousy, impatience, and mutiny will immfdiately take place 
and occasion desertions, if not a total dissolution of the army, it must then be viewed 
as injurious and fatal. That troops will never act together, in the same cause and 
for different pay, must be obvious to everyone. Experience has already proved it 
in this army. That Congress will take up the subject and make the advance gen- 
eral, is a matter of which there can be but little probability, as the addition of a 
suit of clothes to the former pay of the privates was a long time debated before it 
could be obtained, o 

Two days later, November 12, the bounty legislation of the year 
was closed by a resolution of Conffress disapproving of the increased 
pay alreadv promised by the colony of Massachusetts. Although 
Congress, for reasons beyond its control, was forced to continue tne 
bounty system, the facts as eiven above show that all the evils which 
follow in its train were laid bare during the very first year of its 
existence. 

o Sparks' s Writings of Washington, voL 4, p. 170. 
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It may be laid down as an axiom^ based upon historical proof, that 
any Government which foregoes its rights to comoulsory military 
service, becomes more and more enslaved by depencling solely upon 
voluntary military service induced by gifts of money, land, and clothing. 

DIGTATOBIAL POWEBS GRANTED TO WASHINGTON. 

The campaign of 1776 demonstrated in a remarkable manner the 
dangers to which liberty was exposed by an unwise and feeble military 
policy. In his letter of September 24, Washington referred to the 
feeling that a standing army was a menace to liberty, yet for the lack 
of an adequate force of this character he found himself repeatedly 
compelled to exercise unwarrantable powers. Washington's embar- 
rassing position is best portrayed by the following extract from his 
letter to the President of Congress, describing the measures adopted to 
8ecui*e the troops needed for the batties of "fienton and Princeton: 

Since their arrival we have been parading the reffiments whose term of service is 
now expired, in order to know what force we should have to depend on^ and how to 
relate our views accordingly. After much persuasion, and the exertions of their 
officers, half or a greater proportion of those from the eastward have consented to stay 
six weeks on a bounty of $10. I feel the inconvenience of this advance, and I know 
the consequences which will result from it; but what could be done? Pennsylvania 
had allowed the same to her militia; the troops felt their importance and would have 
their price. Indeed, as their aid is so essential, and not to be dispensed with, it is to 
be wondered at that they had not estimated it at a higher rate. I jjerceive that 
Congress, apprehensive of this event, had made unlimitea provision for it.« 

The condition of his army is again fully set forth in another letter 
to the same person, dated December 20: 

It is needless to add that short enlistments, and a mistaken dependence upon mili- 
tia^ have been the origin of all our misfortunes and the great accumulation of our 
debt. We find, sir, th&t the enemy are daily gathering strength from the disaffected. 
This strength, like a snowball by rolling, wfll increase unless some means can be 
devised to check effectually the progress of the enemy's arms. Militia may possiblv 
do it for a little while; but in a little while, also, and the militia of those States which 
have been frequently called upon will not turn out at all; or, if they do, it will be 
with so much reluctance and sloth as to amount to the same thing. Instance New 
Jersey I Witness Pennsylvania! Ck)uld anything but the river Delaware have saved 
Philadelphia? Can anything (the exigency of the case indeed ma^ justify it) be more 
destructive to the recruiting service than giving $10 bounty for six weeks' service of 
the militia who come in, you can not tell how; go, you can not tell when, and act, 
you can not tell where, consume your prc^dsions, exhaust your stores, and leave you 
at last at a critical moment? 

These, sir, are the men I am to depend upon ten days hence; this is the basis on 
which your cause will and mUst forever depend till you get a laiig^e standing army 
sufficient of itself to oppose the enemy. I therefore beg leave to give it as m^ hum- 
ble opinion that eighty-eight battalions are by no means equal to the opposition you 
are to make, and that a moment's time is not to be lost in raising a greater number, 
not less, in niy opinion and the opinion of my officers, than a hxmdrad and ten. It 
maj be uiged that it will be found difficult enough to complete the first number. 
This may be true, and yet the officers of a hundred and ten battalions will recruit 
many more men than those of eighty-eight In my judgment this is not a time to 
stand upon expense; our funds are not the only object of consideration. ^ 

The almost total dissolution of the Army, the rapid advance of the 
British through New Jersey, and the apprehend^ fall of Philadel- 
phia, the capitel of the United Colonies, inspired Congress with such 
alarm that, on the 27th of December, it not only voted the increase 
recommenaed for the Army, but vested Washington with dictatorial 

oSparks's Writings of Washington, vol. 4, pp. 254,255. 
^Sparks's Writings of Washington, vol. 4, 234,235. 
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powers. This resolution, so fraught with danger to the future liberties 
of the States, reads as follows: 

This CongresB, having maturely considered the present crisis, and having perfect 
reliance on the wisdom, visor, and uprightness of General Washington, do hereby 

Resolve^ That General Washington shall be, and he is hereby, vested with full, 
ample, and complete powers to raise and collect toeether, in the most speedy and 
effectual manner, from any or all of these Unitea States, sixteen battalions of 
infantry, in addition to those already voted by Congress; to appoint officers for the 
said battalions of infantry; to raise, officer, and equip three thousand li^ht-horse, 
three regiments of artillery, and a corjps of engineers, and to establish their pay; to 
apply to anv of the States for such aid of the militia as he shall judge necessary; 
to form such magazines of provisions, and in such places, as he shall tnink proper; 
to displace and appoint all officers under the rank of brigadier-general, and to fill up 
all vacancies in every other department in the American Army; to take, wherever 
he mav be, whatever he may want for the use of the Army, if the inhabitants will 
not sell it, allowing a reasonable price for the same; to arrest and confine persons 
who refuse to take the Continental currency, or are otherwise disaffected to the 
American cause; and to return to the States, of which they are citizens, their names, 
and the nature of their offences, toother with the witnesses to prove them. That 
the foregoii^ powers be vested in General Washington, for and during the term of 
six months from the date hereof, unless sooner determmed by Congress. 

CJould Congress have foreseen the consequences of creating and dis- 
solving armies, it is more than probable that it would never have been 
constrained to resign its powers, even for a moment, into the hands of 
a military commander, however eminent for his patriotism and virtue. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1777. 



TBOOPS REQUIBED AND FUBNI8HED. 

After the victory at Princeton on the 3d of January, Washington's 
army went into winter quarters at Morristown. His command, on 
the 19th of January, consisted of " 800 Eastern Continental troops, 
remaining of twelve or fourteen hundred" who " first agreed to stay," 
part engaged to the " last of this month," and part to the middle of 
"next; '° five Virginia regiments reduced to a ''handful of men,"" 
three other battahons in the same reduced state, and 700 Massachusetts 
militia whose terms of service were to expire in less than two months. 

On the 14th of March, he rei)orted to the President of Congress 
that from the most accurate estimate he could form, *'the whole of 
our numbers in Jersey, fit for duty at this time, is under 3,000. 
These, 981 excepted, are militia and stand engaged only till the last 
of this month." 

Thus at the verv beginning of the year our lack of military wisdom 
had reduced Washington's regular soldiers to less than a thousand, 
while the enemy had more than 20,000 veterans in and about New 
York. It is needless to point out how much the fortunes of our cause 
at that junction were furthered by the inaction of the English com- 
mander. 

By the 24th of May the arrival of reinforcements, raised under the 
act creating the 88 battalions, increased Washington's conmiand to 45 
regiments, which were organized into 10 brigades and 5 divisions — 
numbering in all about 7,500 men. 

The military operations in New Jersey from March until the end of 
June, when the British evacuated the State, mainly consisted in a 
series of marches and countermarches, Washington not feeling able 
to give or receive battle. 

From New York the British transferred their forces by sea to the 
head of Chesapeake Bay, fought and defeated Washington at the battle 
of the Brandy wine on the 11th of September, and on the 25th entered 
Philadelphia. 

It will be remembered that in the previous December the capital 
was only saved by the $10 bounty which Washington gave the Conti- 
nental troops whose enlistments had expired, this largess having 
induced them to remain with the Army until after the batues of Tren- 
ton and Princeton. 

o Sparks' 8 Writmgs of Washington, vol. 4, p. 283. 
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In the present emergency CJonCTess turned to raw troops. On the 
28th of July it recommended to the executive council of Pennsylvania 
"to call out 4,000 militia in addition to those already called forth." 
August 24, but three weeks before the battle of the Brandywine, it 
"urgently reconmiended to the State of Maryland to inunediately 
call out not less than 2,000 select militia to repel the invasion of the 
States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware." To this end Con- 
gress also requested Pennsylvania to strengthen the Army with 4,000 
and Delaware with 1,000 militia, while eight counties, near Chesapeake 
Bay in Virginia, were asked to contribute one-third of their strength. 

Notwithstanding these urgent calls, when the critical moment 
arrived only one small brigade of militia was present with the Army, 
and this body, from its position on the left, took no part in the action. 

On the 4tn of October, the battle fought at Germantown, with inde- 
cisive results, ended active operations for the year so far as the troops 
under Washington were concerned. 

A council of war, called by him on the 29th of October, estimated 
the entire British army in Philadelphia at 10,000 men, the American 
force consisting of 8,313 Continentals and 2,717 militia. 

In the north the campaign was made memorable by the surrender 
of Burgoyne at Saratoga on the 17th of October with 6,791 men, all 
that remained of an invading army of nearly 10,000. 

The number of troops. Continental and militia, which took part in 
the investment and capture of Burgoyne's army, was a little over 
17,000, the total force present for duty being 13,200, of which 9,090 
were Continentals and the rest militia. 

Instead of the usual dispersion, could this force have been trans- 
ferred to Pennsylvania might not an investment of Howe in Phila- 
delphia have spared us five more weary years of war? 

The value of a trained officer in command of raw troora was illus- 
trated during this campaign by the victory of the militia at Bennington, 
under the command of the veteran, General Stark. 

The remaining operations during 1777, mainly consisted in British 
descents on the New England coast and in the taking of Forts Clinton 
and Monteomery in the Highlands. These posts, however, were 
immediately abandoned by the enemy. 

The following table,* compiled by the Secretary of War from the 
actual returns of the Army, shows the quotas required by Congress 
from the different States to fill up the 88 battalions voted in Septem- 
ber, 1776, and the additional battalions created on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, 1776, as well as the number of troops furnished by the different 
States during the year. 

o American State Papers, vol. XII, p. 15. 
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Blghty-eight battalions raised by resolution of Sept 16, 1776. 



States. 



Quota required. Troops furnished. 



Number 
of bat- 
talions, 
680 men 
each. 



Number 
of men. 



Number 
of Conti- 
nentals. 



Number 
of 



Total 
Conti- 
nentals 

and 
militia. 



New Hampshire. 
Massachosetts . . . 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania ... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina . . 
South Carolina . . 
Georgiad 



Infantry. 
Artillery. 
Cavalry.. 



National troops raised by resolution of Dec. 

16 



Total. 



107 



2,040 

10,200 
1,86G 
6,440 
2,720 
2,720 
8,160 
680 
6,440 

10,200 

6,120 

4,080 

680 

27. 1776. 

10,880 
2,040 
8,000 



1,172 
7,816 

648 
4,668 
1,908 
1,408 
4,083 

299 
2,080 
6,744 
1,281 
1,660 
1,423 



a 1,111 
a2,776 



b929 
'V2,'48i' 



al,636 
01,269 



(') 



2,288 
10,601 

648 
4,668 
2,882 
1,406 
7,464 

299 
3,566 
7,018 
1,281 
1,650 
1,428 



76,760 



84,820 



10,100 



44,920 



aThree months. 

b&x months. 

Five months. 

<f By resolution of July 15, 1776. Georgia was authorised to raise, in Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, two regiments of infantry and two companies of artillery, their terms of service end- 
ing in 1777. 

•Part State troops. 

The conjectural estimate of militia employed in addition to the 
above troops in 1777 was: 

New Hampshire and Vermont, for two months 2,200 

fiiassachusetts, for two months 2, 000 

Connecticut, for two months 2, 000 

New York, for six months 2, 500 

New Jersey^ for two months -. 1, 500 

Pennsylvania, for three months 2, 000 

Delaware, for two months 1, 000 

Maryland, for two months 4, 000 

Vij^ginia, for two months i ! 4, 000 

Sooth Carolina, for eight months 350 

Georaia 750 

Bhode Island, for six months 1, 500 

Total 23,800 

Grand total, 1777 68,720 

The table shows that the number of men raised for the Continental 
Army was less than one-half of the quota, while the total number of 
troops fell short of the number furnisned in 1776 by 20,931. 

This decline in military strength must be attributed to the system 
of enlistments rather than to any want of determination to carry on 
the war. To stimulate recruiting, Congress on the 14th of April 
recommended that each State legislature *' enact laws exempting from 
actual service any two of the nulitia who should^ within the time lim- 
ited by such laws, furnish one able-bodied recruit to serve in any bat- 
talion of the Continental Army for three years or during the war; 
said exemption to continue during the term of enlistment, the recruit 
to have the Continental bounty and other allowances." 

It is also recommended "that State legislatures enact laws com- 
pelling all such persons as are by laws exempted from bearing arms 
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or performing military duties, other than such as are specified in the 
foregoing resolution, to furnish such number of able-bodied soldiers 
as said legislatures shall deem a proper equivalent for such exemp- 
tion; such soldiers to be entitled to the Continental bounty and other 
aUowances ovei* and above such gratmtiea as they may receive from those 
who procure them to enlist." 

Wnile the Government was not yet prepared to recommend a draft, 
the above resolution was a step toward it, inasmuch as it proposed 
that certain individuals (not States) should be compelled to lurnish a 
certain number of soldiers, the expense of additional bounty falling 
upon the individuals. 

TERRITOBIAIi KEOEUITMENT. 

Another step in recruiting was taken on the 31st of Jul^, when Con- 
gress recommended *' the executive authorities of the United States to 
divide their respective States into districts and to appoint a proper 
person in each district to fill up the regiments; the recruiting officer 
to give bonds and to be allowed in full for all trouble and expense 
eight dollars for each able-bodied recruit who shall enlist for three 
years or during the war, and also to be allowed in full for all expense 
five dollars for the arrest of every deserter."" 

It also recommended that the legislative authorities should desig- 
nate in their respective States convenient places of rendezvous for 
recruits and deserters, such places being reported to Washington so 
that he could send officers to receive the men. 

This division of States into districts and establishment of rendezvous 
or depots, had some analogy to the territorial distribution and recruit- 
ment of troops now adopted by every European nation. 

BOUNTY. 

The evil of bounties incre^ed during the campaign of 1777. Early 
in the year delegates from the New England States, which met for 
consultation in regard to their joint interests at Providence, recom- 
mended that the States represented should add a bountv of thirty- 
three and one-third dollars to the Continental bountv of $20, already 
authorized for the 88 battalions created in 1776. Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire doubled this extra bounty making a total of eighty- 
six and two-thirds dollars for each recruit. Thus within a year the 
bounty had become more than twentyfold greater. 

This increase at once put a stop to re-enlistments in the old regi- 
ments, as the men naturally went home to secure the State bounty, 
and would not take the smaller sum offered by Congress. Further than 
this, the large State bounties shook the allegiance of the soldier to his 
coloi's. Desertions became so numerous that Washington on the 6th 
of April issued a proclamation, in which he said: 

Whereas many soldiers, lately enlisted in the Continental Army, not content 
with the ffenerous bounties and encouragements granted to them by Congress, but 
influenced by a base regard to their interests, have reenlisted with, and received 
bounties from, other officers and then deserted, « « « I have thought proper to 
issue this my proclamation offering a free pardon to all ^ * * who shall volun- 
tarily surrender themselves to any officer of the Continental Army or join their 
respective corps before the 15th day of May next. 

<i Journal of Congress, voL U, p. 211. 
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With the increase of bounties the impossibility of filling the army 
by voluntary enlistment became more and more apparent, and before 
the end of the j^ear Massachusetts and Virginia set the example of 
drafting. Washington commended this measure to the President of 
Pennsylvania as the only sure method of raising Continental troops. 

MnJTABY ADYENTUREBS. 

During this year Washington was greatly annoyed and perplexed 
by the large number of foreigners who sought commissions m our 
service. On the 20tb of February he addressed the President of Con- 
gress as follows: 

I have often mentioned toyou the distrees I am every now and then laid nnder by 
the application of French officers for commissions in our service. This evil, if I may 
call it so, is a growing one, for, from what I learn, they are coming in swarms from 
old France and the islands. There will, therefore, be a necessity of providing for 
them or discountenancing them. To do the first is difficult, and the last diss^ree- 
able and perhaps impolitic if they are men of merit^ and it is impossible to distinguish 
them from mere adventurers, of whom I am convinced there is the greater number. 
They seldom bring more than a commission and passport, which we know majr 
belong to a bad as well as a good officer. Their ignorance of our language and their 
inabihty to recruit men are insurmountable obstacles to their being ingrafted into 
our Continental battalions, for our officers, who have raised their men and have 
served through the war upon pay that has hitherto not borne their expenses, would 
be disgusted if foreigners were put over their heads, and I assure you that few or 
none of these gentlemen look lower than field officers' commissions. To give them 
all brevets, by which thej^ have rank and draw pay without doing any service, is 
saddling the continent with a vast expense, and to form them into corps would be 
only establishing corps of officers, for, as I said before, they can not possibly raise 
any men. 

Some general mode of disposing of them must be adopted, for it is unffenerous to 
keep them in suspense and at great charge to themselves, but I am at a loss how to 
point out this mode. Suppose they were told in general that no man could obtain a 
oommiasion except he could raise a number of men in proportion to his rank. This 
would effectually stop the mouths of common appliers and would leave us at liberty 
to make provision for gentlemen of undoubted military character and merit who 
would be very useful to us as soon as they acquired our language. If you approve 
of this or can think of any better method, be pleased to inform me as soon as you 
possibly can, for if I had a decisive answer to give them it would not only save me 
much trouble but much time which I am now obliged to bestow in hearing their 
different pretensions to merit and their expectations thereupon. « 

May 17, he wrote a similar letter to Richard Henrv Lee, but quali- 
fied in respect to artillery and engineer oflicers as follows: 

* * * Mv ideas, in this representation, do not extend to artillery officers and 
engineers. The first of these will be useful if they do not break in upon the arrange- 
ment of that corps already established by order of Congress; the second are absolutely 
necessary and not to be had here.^ 

The objections urged by Washington did not apply to foreign oflS- 
cers as individuals, out to a class of military adventurers, who by a 
natural law flock in time of war to countries which, for want of mili- 
tary organization, find themselves in need of educated ofiScers. This 
happened at the outbreak of the Revolution, and again in 1861. 
Although the services of Lafayette, De Kalb, Kosciusko, Pulaski, 
Steuben, Du Portail, and others, were of very great benefit during the 
former war, it is well known that Pulaski's appointment to command 
the cavalry gave rise to such murmurings among our oflicers that he 
was forced U> give it up, though afterwards authorized to raise a special 
corps. 

<> Sparks' 8 Writings of Washington, vol. 4, p. 32S. 
2>Spaxk8's Writinis of Washington, vol 4, pp. 423-425. 
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DICTATORIAL POWERS AGAIN GRANTED TO WASHINGTON. 

At the critical moment when the enemy was advancing upon Phila- 
delphia, after the battle of the Brandy wine, Congress was a second time 
compelled to intrust WashiiL^ton with dictatorial powers. The reso- 
lution, passed on the 17th of September, just before its adjournment to 
Lancaster and York, reads as follows: 

Resolvedy That General Washington be authorized and directed to suspend all 
officers who misbehave, and to fill up all vacancies in the American Army, under the 
rank of brigadiers, until the pleasure of Congress shall be communicated; to take, 
wherever he may be, all such provisions ana other articles as ma^ be necessary for 
the comfortable subsistence of the Army under his conmiand, pajring or giving cer- 
tificates for the same; to remove and secure, for the benefit of the owners, all goods 
and effects, which may be serviceable to the enemy : Provided, That the powers hereby 
vested shall be exercised only in such parts of these Stat^ as may oe within the 
circumference of seventy miles of the headquarters of the American Army; and shall 
continue in force for the space of rixty days, unless sooner revoked by Congress. « 

ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 

The war, which hitherto had been carried on under the authority 
assumed by the Second Continental Congress, was now to be prose- 
cuted by a Confederacy of the States. The Articles of Confederation, 
which went into effect in July^ 1778, and remained in force until the 
adoption of our present Constitution, necessitated certain changes of 
military policy, as will appear from the subjoined extracts: 

Abticlb 1. The s^le of this Confederacy shall be ** The United States of America." 
Akticlb 2. Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and 
every power, jurisdiction, and right, which is not by this confederation expressly 
delegated to the United States in Congress assembled. 

ARriCLB 3. The said States herebv severally enter into a firm league of friendship 
with each other for their common oefense, the security of their liberties, and their 
mutual and general welfare, binding themselves to assist each other against all force 
offered to or attacks made upon them, or any of them, on account of religion, 
sovereignty, trade, or any other pretense whatever. 

« « . « « « . * * 

Abticle 6. For the more convenient management of the general interests of the 
United States, delates shall be annually appointed, in such manner as the legisla* 
ture of each State snail direct, to meet in Congress on the first Monday in November 
in every year, with a power reserved to each State to recall its delegates, or any of 
them, at any time witLon the year, and to send others in their stead for the remainder 

of the year. 

♦ « « ♦ « ♦ » 

In determining questions in the United States, in Congress assembled, each State 
shall have one vote. * * * 

Akticlb 6. * * * No vessels of war shall be kept up in time of peace by any 
State, except such number only as shall be deemed necessary by the United States, 
in Congress assembled, for the defense of such State or its trade; nor shall any body 
of forces be kept up dv any State in time of peace, except such number only as in 
the jud^ent of the United States, in Congress assembled, shall be deemed requisite 
to ^mson the forts necessary for the defense of such State; but every State shall 
always keep up a well-reflated and disciplined militia, sufficiently armed and 
accoutered, and shall provide and have constantly ready for use, in public stores, a 
due number of fieldpieces and tents, and a proper quantity of arms, ammunition, 
and camp equipage. 

No State shall engage in any war without the consent of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, unless such State be actually invaded by enemies or shall have 
received certain advice of a resolution bein^ formed by some nation of Indians to 
invade such State and the danger is so immment as not to admit of a delay till the 
United States, in Congress assembled, can be consulted; nor shall any State grant 

oSparks's Writings of Washington, vol. 5, p. 65. 
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oommiaBions to any ships or vessels of war, nor letters of marqae or reprisal, except 
it be after a declaration of war by the United States in Congress assembled, and then 
only against the kinsdom or state, and the subjects thereof, against which war has 
been so declared, and under such regulations as shall be established by the United 
States in Ck)ngress assembled, unless such State be infested by pirates, in which case 
vessels of war may be fitted out for that occasion, and kept so long as the dan^r 
shall continue or until the United States in Congress assembled shall determme 
otherwise. 

Abticlb 7. When land forces are raised by any State for the common defense all 
officers of or under the rank of colonel shall be appointed by the legislature of each 
State, reepectiyely, by whom such forces shall be raised, or in such manner as such 
State shall direct, ana all vacancies shall be filled up by the State which first made 
the appointment 

Abticlb 8. All charges of war and all other expenses that shall be incurred for the 
common defense or seneral welfare and allowed by the United States in Congress 
assembled shall be defrayed out of a common treasury, which shall be supphed by 
the several States in proportion to the value of all lands within each State, granted 
to or surveyed for any person, as such land and the buildings and improvements 
thereon shall be estimated according to such mode as the United States, m Congress 
assembled, shall from time to time direct and appoint 

The taxes for pa^g that proportion shall be laid and levied by the authority and 
direction of the tc^slature of the several States, within the time agreed upon by the 
United States, in Congress assembled. 

Abticlb 9. The United States, in Congress aasembled. shall have the sole and 
exclusive right and power of determining on peace ana war, except in the cases 
mentioned in the sixth article. 

The United States, in Congress assembled, shall also have the sole and exclusive 
right and j)ower of * * * appointing all officers of the land forces in the service 
ofthe Umted States, excepting regimental officers, appointing all the officers of the 
naval forces, and commissioning all officers whatever in the service of the United 
States, making rules for the government and r^^lation of the said land and naval 
forces, and directing their operations. 

The United States, in Congress assembled, shall have authority to appoint a com- 
mittee to sit in the recess of Congress, to be denominated a ''Committee of the 
States, *' and to consist of one delegate from each State; and to appoint such other 
committees and civil officers as may be necessary for managing the general affairs of 
the United States under their direction, to appomt one of Uieir members to preside, 
provided that no person be allowed to serve in the office of president more than one 
year in any term of three years, to ascertain the necessary sums of money to be raised 
for the service of the United States and to appropriate and apply the same for defray- 
ing the public expenses, to borrow money or emit bills on th^ credit of the United 
States, transmitting every half year to the respective States an account of the sums 
of money so borrowed or emitted, to build and equip a navy, to agree upon the num- 
ber of land forces, and to make requisitions from each State for ite quota, in propor- 
tion to the number of white inhabitants in such State; which requisition shall be 
binding, and thereupon the legislature of each State shall appoint the regimental 
officers, raise the men, and clotne, arm, and equip them in a soldier-like manner, at 
the expense of the United States; and the officers and men so clothed, armed, and 
quipped shall march to the place appointed, and within the time agreed on by the 
United States, in Congress assemblea. * * * 

The United States, in Congress assembled, shall never en^^age in war, nor grant let- 
ters of marque and reprisal in time of peace, nor enter mto any treaties or alli- 
ances, nor coin money, nor r^rulate the value thereof, nor ascertain the sums and 
expenses necessary for the defense and welfare of the United States, nor appropriate 
money, nor agree upon the number of vessels of war to be built or purchai^, or the 
numtfer of land or sea forces to be raised, nor appoint a commander in chief of the 
Army or Navy, unless nine States assent to the same; nor shall a ouestion on any 
other point except for adjourning from day to day be determinea unless by the 
votes of a majority of the United States in Congress assembled. 

Abticlb 10. The committee of the States, or any nine of them, shall be authorized 
to execute, in the recess of Congress, such of the powers of Conn-ess as the United 
States, in Congress assembled, by the consent of mne States, shall from time to time 
think expedient to vest them with, provided that no power be delected to the said 
committee for the exercise of which, by the articles of confederation, the voice of 
nine States in the Congress of the United States assembled is requisite. 
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AirncLB 13. Every State shall abide by the decision of the United States, ir 
Congrees assembled, on all questions which by this confederation are submitted to 
them. 

And the articles of this confederation shall be inviolably observed by every State, 
and the union shall be perpetual, nor shall any alteration at any time hereafter be 
made in any of them, unless such alteration be agreed to in a Congress of the United 
States and be afterwards confirmed by the legislature of every State. 

It will be perceived that the power to carry on war was made to 
depend upK)n the harmonious cooperation of at least nine States, each 
one of which, with the assent of Congress, could maintain in time of 
peace its own army and navy. 

Up to the time of the Confederation, Congress had raised its own 
armies and commissioned all the officers. Desirous of rewarding their 
skill and gallantry in 1776, it resolved "that Congress has and ought 
to retain the power heretofore exercised of appointing officers in the 
Continental service according to merit." 

It is true that it accorded later the right of recommendation to the 
States, but under the new system no fiela or company officer could be 
commissioned, nor could a soldier be enlisted, save by the legislature 
of his State. 

The power given to the legislatures "to raise the men, and clothe, 
arm, and equip them at the expense of the United States," placed the 
National Treasury at the mercy of every State agent. 

More serious still, as Congress could not enlist a soldier, nor levy a 
tax, nor enforce a requisition for men or for money, any legislature 
could neutralize the power of a State, if not defeat the chief object 
of the Confederation. 

Instead of resting the war power in a central government, which 
alone could insure its vigorous exercise, Congress was reduced to a 
mere consultative body or congress of diplomats, with authority to 
concert only such measures for common defense as might receive the 
sanction of nine of the allied sovereignties they represented. 

If any State became lukewarm or conceived that its local interests 
were neglected, it could promptly recall its delegates. 

Weak as had been our military policy under the government of the 
Continental Congress, it was to become still more imbecile through 
the inherent defects of the new system. To the indecision and delays 
of a single Congress were now superadded the indecisions and delays 
of at least nine more deliberative bodies. 
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OAKPAIOK OF 1778. 



TROOPS REQUIRED Ain> FURNISHED. 

This campaign opened amid the sufferings of a half -clad, half -starved 
army at the camp of Valley Forge, whither Washington had retired 
with a force of from 8,000 to 10,000 Continentals. * 

As none of the battalions during the preceding year had been 
recruited to more than about one-third of their strength, Congress, on 
the 6th of February, recommended the several States to draft men for 
nine months, to be dischar^d before the end of that time in propor- 
tion as they could be repbced by those enlisting for three years of 
the war. 

Notwithstanding this measure, the whole Continental force on the 
8th of May only numbered some 15,000 men, the total strength of the 
British bemg put down by Washington at 16,000.** 

When, on the 8th of May, these figures were laid before a council 
of war at Valley Forge, it unanimously decided that the best policy 
was to remain on the defensive and await future events. 

It is probable that the decision was influenced by a knowledge of 
the French alliance, an event confidently regarded by all as equivalent 
to the establishment of American independence. 

"While our army lay at Valley Forge in sad need of clothing and 
supplies, the influence of a trained officer again made itself felt in 
spite of these adverse circumstances. Baron Steuben, a veteran of 
tne wars of Fi-ederick the Great, having been appointed Inspector- , 
Greneral of the Army, set on foot great improvements in tactics, regu- 
lations, and discipline. 

Too weak to assume the offensive, our troops remained at Valley 
Forge till the 18th of June, when the English commander, hearing of 
the ai)proach of a French fleet with reenforcements, evacuated Phila- 
delphia and fell back on New York. 

Washington rapidly followed in pursuit, and overtook and engaged 
the enemy near Monmouth Court House on the 28th of June, our 
casualties being some two hundred, while the British lost three hun- 
dred in battle and some two thousand Hessians who deserted during 
the retreat 

Active operations between the main armiesended with this engage- 
ment, the forces on both sides being transferred to the east ot tne 

A This estimate was too low. We learn from the American State Papers that the 
total British force then in America was more than twice as great, ana that on the 
2eth of March, 19,500 men were stationed in Philadelphia alone. After all the 
lecmits had joined, it was hoped that the Continental loroe might reach 20,000. 

347eo*»— 16 3 3$ 
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Hudson. The only other event of importance durine the canapai^ 
was a combined attack of 4,000 French and 8,000 (S)ntinental8 and 
militia on the British force at Newport, 8,000 strong. The enter- 

Srise miscarried in consequence of a storm which drove oflf the French 
eet. In November, the French fleet sailed for the West Indies, and 
on the 29th of December the British captured Savannah. By the 
middle of January they were masters of tne whole State of Georgia, 
and thenceforward the South became the principal theater of opera- 
tions during the remainder of the war. 

The following table ^ shows the costly army kept on foot during a 
campaign which at its close found the American forces everywhere 
reduced to the defensive, and an entire State in the hands of the enemy : 

1778- 



Stuten. . 



New Hampshire 
Maasachusetta . . 
Rhode Island... 

Connecticut 

New York 

Pennsylvania .. 

New Jersey 

Delaware 

Maryland c 

Virginia 

North Carolina . 
South Carolina . 
Qeorgla 

Total 



Quotas required. 



Number of 

battalions, 

522 men 

each. 



86 



Number of 
men. 



1.566 
7,880 

522 
4,176 
2,610 
5,220 
2,068 

522 
4,176 
7,830 
4,6B8 
8,132 

522 



44,892 



Troops furnished. 



Number of 
Ctmtinen- 
tal troops. 



1,283 
7,010 

680 
4.010 
2,194 
8,684 
1,586 

849 
8,807 
5,280 
1,287 
1,650 

673 



82, ( 



Number of 
militia. 



Total num- 
ber of mlU- 
tiaand Con- 
tinental 
troops. 



al,927 
62,420 



4.868 



1,288 
8,987 
8,056 
4,010 
2,194 

1,586 
849 
8,807 
5,380 
1.287 
1,660 
678 



87,246 



a Guarding convention troops. 

b Rhode Island short levies and militia for six months. 

« Maryland, including the Gorman battalion. 

Conjectured estinuUe of militia employed in addition to the above, ^ 

New Hampehire, for two months 500 

Massachusetts, for two months 4, 600 

New Jersey 1,000 

Virginia: 

For two months 2, 000 

Guarding convention troops 600 

South Carolina, for three mo -vths 2, 000 

Georgia, 2,000 militia for six months and 1,200 State troops 3, 200 

Total 13,800 

Grand total 51,046 

The above figures give, in the Continental establishment, 2,000 men 
less than in the yearTbefore; and in the militia a decrease of 15,000, 
due to the almost total inactivity of the enemy. 

« From American State Papers, vol. 12, p. 16. Two corrections in totals have 
been made by editors, namely, 32,893 for 32,887, in third column, and 37,246 for 
37,252 in fifth column. Three errors also occur in the items of fifth column as car- 
ried over from third column. These also bave been corrected, assuming that, the 
third column is correct. 

& Exact returns of militia were never rendered. See Report of General Enoz, 
Secretary of War, American State Papers, Military Affairs, voL 1. 
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Bouinnr. 

The year, though barren in military operations, had its valuable 
budget of military^ experience. While the patriotism of a people, 
taken collectively, is quite equal to keeping up a prolonged stru^le 
for liberty, cost what it may, we find that the patriotism of the indi- 
vidual utterly fails to induce him to undergo, voluntarily, the hard- 
ships and dangers of war. The first bounty offered by the States and 
by Congress was a confession of this truth, which each succeeding 
campaign only too painfully confirmed. 

Congress now tried to conceal an evil which it could not check. On 
the 18th of September it resolved — 

That General Washington be authorized^ if he shaU judge it for the interest of the 
United States, to augment the Continental bounty to recruits, enlisting for three 
years or during the war, to a sum not exceeding ten dollars; and that hetuehis du- 
crelion in keeping the mailer secret as long as he shaU deem necessary. 

To carry this into effe(^t Congress further resolved that $80,000 be 
transmitted to William Palfrey, of Massachusetts, Paymaster-General 
of the Army. 

DEAFTIKG. 

The system of voluntary enlistments, even when stimulated by large 
bounties, having failed to raise the men required, Congress, as we 
have seen, was forced to recommend the draft. Onlv solicitous to 
escape the consequences of this measure, States, townsnips, and indi- 
viduals cared little for the character of the men they sent into the 
field. 

On the 17th of March, Washington wrote to the President of the 
Massachusetts council: 

It gives me inexpressible concern to have repeated information from the best 
authority that the committees of the different towns and districts in your State hire 
deserters from General Bui^ovne's army and employ them as substitutes to excuse 
the personal service of the inhabitants. I need not enlarge upon the dangers of 
substituting, as soldiers, men who have given a glaring proof of a treacherous aisposi- 
tion, and who are bound to us by no motives of attachment, instead of citizens in 
whom the ties of country, kindred, and sometimes property are so many securities 
for their fidelity. 

The evils with which this measure is pr^fnant are obvious, and of such serious 
nature as makes it necessary not only to stop the further progress of it, but like- 
wise to apply a retrospective remedy, and if possible to annul it, so far as it has been 
carried into effect. Unless this is done, although you mav be amused for the present 
with the flattering idea of speedily completing your battalions, they will be found, 
at or before the opening of the campaign, reduced by the defection of every British 
soldier to their original weak condition, and the accumulated bounties of the conti- 
nent and of the State will have been fruitlessly sacrificed. 

Indeed, General Buigoyne could hardly, if he were consulted, sugsest a more 
effectual plan for plunderinjg us of so much money, reenforcing Gheneraf Howe with 
so man V men, and preventing us from recruiting a certain number of r^ments; to 
say nothing of the additional losses, which may be dreaded, in desertions among the 
native soldiers, from the contagion of ill example and the arts of seduction, wnich 
it is more than probable will be put in practice. « 

The next day he wrote again: 

The evil which I apprehended from the enlistment of deserters has already made 
its appearance. One of the colonels informs me that every British deserter sent to 
his regiment, except one, has already gone off. One of these people a few nights 

^Sparks's Writings of Washington, vol. 6, pp. 287, 288. 
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ago took off a ligbt-borse with its aocoaterments from an advanced picket I hope 
apon this proof of the infidelity of the above-described class that a total stop will be 
put to the hiring them. « 

This eDlistmeDt of deserters to fill <juotas went so far that Congress 
was at length compelled^ to denounce it by resolution. The desire to 
get men in order to avoid the draft suggested another expedient— the 
enlistment of slaves — since resorted to on both sides during the v^ar of 
the rebellion — 

Free negroes had been permitted to enlist from the beginning of the 
Revolution, but in 1778 it was proposed in Rhode Island to raise a 
battalion* of slaves. 

The governor of that State, in writing to Washington, explains the 
action of the assembly in this matter: 

Liberty is given to everjr effective slave to enter into the service daring the war, 
and upon his passing muster he is absolutely made free and entitled to all the wages, 
bounties, and encouragements given by Congress to any soldier enlisting into the 
service. The roasters are allowed at the rate of one hundred and twenty pounds for 
the most valuable slave, and in proportion for those of less value. The number of 
slaves in the State is not great, but it is generally thought that three hundred and 
upward will be enlisted. * 

VOLUNTBBB8. 

In a letter to his brother Augustine, Washington gives his views in 
regard to raising a body of volunteers in Virginia: 

I observe what you say respecting voluntary enlistment, or rather your scheme for 
raising 2,000 volunteers; and I candidly own to you that I have no opinion of it 
These measures only tend to burthen the public with a number of officers without 
adding one jot to our strength, but greatly to confusion and disorder. If the several 
States would but fall on some vigorous measures to fill up their respective regiments, 
nothing more need be asked of them. But while these are n^lected, or, in other 
words, ineffectually and feebly attended to, and these succedaneums (sic) tried, we 
can never have an army to be depended upon. <^ 

OFFICERS. 

Another difficulty arose in 1778, almost as grave as the non-enlist- 
ment of recruits. Paper money, steadily issued from the beginning of 
the war, had now become so depreciated that officers could not possibly 
support themselves and their families on their pay. 

Tne general state of the country toward the close of the year is thus 
given by Washington in a letter to Benjamin Harrison. 

If I were to be called upon to draw a picture of the times and of men, from what I 
have seen, heard, and in part know, 1 should in one word say that idleness, dis- 
sipation, and extravagance seem to have laid fast hold of most of them; that spec- 
ulation, peculation, and an insatiable thirst for riches seem to have got the better of 
every other consideration, and almost every order of men; that party disputes and 
personal quarrels are the great business of the da^; whilst the momentous concerns 
of an empire, a great and accumulating debt, rumed finances, depreciated money, 
and want of cr^it, whilst in its consequences is the want of ever3rthing, are bat 
secondary considerations, and postponed from day to day, from week to week, as if 
our affairs wore the most promising aspect. 

Our money is now sinking 50 per cent a day in this city (Philadelphia), and I 
shall not be surprised if, in the course of a few months, a total stop is put to the 
currency of it; and yet an assembly, a concert, a dinner, or supper that will cost 

a Sparks' s Writings of Washington, vol. 5, p. 288, note. 
^ Sparks' s Writings of Washington, vol. 5, p. 245, note. 
^'Sparks's Writings of Washington, voL 6, pp. 432, 433. 
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three or fonr hundred ponnds will not only take men oS from acting in this bnsi- 
nesB, bat even from thinking of it, while a great part of the officers of our army 
from absolute necessity are quitting the service, and the more yirtuous few, rather 
than do this, are sinking by sure degrees into beggary and want.' 

Early in the year, in view of the great importance of inducing hia 
best officers to remain, Washington repeatedly impressed upon Con- 
gress that those who should serve to the end of the war ought to 
receive half pay for life. 

April 21, he again wrote to John Banister, a member of that body: 

The spirit of resigning commissions has been lon^ at an alarming height, and 
increases daily. The Virginia line has sustained a violent shock in this instance. 
Not less than ninety have already resigned to me. The same conduct has pre\*ailed 
among the officers from the other States, though not ]^et to so considerable a degree: 
and there are but two just grounds to fear, that it will shake the very existence of 
the army, unless a remedy is soon, very soon, applied. 

There is none, in my opinion, so eiSectual as tne one pointed out. This, I trust, 
will satisfy the officers, and at the same time it will produce no present additions 
emission of money. They will not be persuaded to sacrifice alt views of present 
interest and encounter the numerous vicissitudes of war in the defense of their coun- 
try, unless she will be generous enough on her part to make a decent provision for 
their future support 

I do not pronounce absolutely that we shall have no army if the establishment 
finis, but the army which we may have will be without discipline, without energy, 
incapable of acting with vigor, and destitute of those cements necessary to promise 
success on the one hand or to withstand the shocks of adversity on the other. It is 
indeed hard to say how extensive the evil may be if the measure should be rejected 
or much longer delay^. I find it a very arduous task to keep the officers in toler- 
able humor and to protract such a combination for quitting the service as might 
possiblv undo us forever. 

The diif erence between our service and that of the enemy is very striking. With us, 
from the peculiar, unhappy situation of things, the officer, a few instances excepted, 
must break in upon his private fortune for present support, without a proc^ect of 
future reMef.^ 

Speaking of his own motives, Washington wrote to the President 
of Oongress: 

Personally as an officer, I have no interest in their decision, because I have 
declared, and I now repeat it, that I never will receive the smallest benefit from the 
half-pay establishment^ but, as a man who fights under the weight of a proscription 
and as a citizen who wishes to see the liberty of the country established upon a per- 
manent foundation, and whose i>roperty depends upon the success of our arms, I am 
deeply interested. But all this apart and justice out of the question, upon the 
single ground of economy and public saving, 1 will maintain the utility of it; for I 
have not the least doubt that, until officers consider their commissions m an honor- 
able and interested point of view, and are afraid to endanger them by negligence and 
inattention, no order, regularity, or care, either of the men or pubbc property, will 
prevail. To prove this, I need only refer to the general courts-martial which are 
constantly sitting for the trial of them, and the number who have been cashiered 
within the last three months for misconduct of different kinds. At no period since 
the commencement of the war have I felt more painful sensations on account of 
delay than at the present; and, urged by them, I have expressed mjrself without 
reserve.*? 

After more letters and much discussion CJongress resolved, May 16, 
that officers serving until the end of the war should thereafter receive 
half pay for seven years; provided that no general should receive 
more than the half pay of a colonel. To noncommissioned officers 
and soldiers a gratuity was to be given of $80. 

aSparks's Writings of Washington, vol. 6, pp. 151, 152. 
^Sparks's Writings of Washington, voL 5^ pp. 821, 322. 
•Sparks's Writings of Washington, voL o, p. 313. 
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JEALOUSY OF A STANDING ABHT. 

AlthougL the want of an adequate standing army had twice foroed 
Congress to clothe Washington with dictatorial power, the military 
legi^tion of 1778 was much hampered by the fear and jealousy of 
such an establishment. 

Writing to Mr. Banister in relation to several matters, Washington 
states: 

The other point is the jealousy which Oongrees unhappily entertains of the Army, 
and which, if reports are right, some members labor to establish. You may be 
assured there is nothing more injurious or more unfounded. This jealousy stands 
upon the commonly received opinion, which under proper limitations is certainly 
true, that standing armies are dangerous to a state. The prejudices in other coun- 
tries have only gone to them in time of peace, and these ux)m their not having, in 
Senerai cases, any of the ties, the concerns, or interests of citizens, or any other 
ependence tnan what flowed irom their military employ; in short, from tlieir beiuff 
mercenaries, hirelings. It is our i>oiicy to be prejudiced against them in time of 
war, though they are citizens, having all the ties and interests of citizens, and, in 
most cases, properly totally unconnected with the military line.® 

^Sparks's Writings of Washington, voL 5, p. 328. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAMPAIGN 07 1770. 



TROOPS REQUIBED AND FURNISHED. 

The beeinnine^ of the year found the Army stretched out in winter 
quarters from Newport to the Delaware, and too feeble in numbers to 
&ke the offensive. 

During the campai^, our movements in the North were limited to 
an almost passive defense, while the British contented themselves with 
sending two marauding expeditions of about 2,500 men each to Con- 
necticut and Virginia. These expeditions, though unopposed, were 
offset in July by the surprise and capture of Stony Point and Paulus 
Hook. 

In the South the only event of inaportance was the failure, in 
October, of a combined attack with the French upon Savannah. Leav- 
ing a strong garrison in New York, Clinton sailed for Savannah in 
December with some 9,000 troops. To counteract his designs the 
Virginia and North Carolina troops of the Continental Army were 
ordered to the South, while the rest of the Army went into winter 
quarters, mostly in New Jersey. 

The Continental establishment as constituted by the law of March 
29, 1779, consisted of 80 battalions, distributed as follows: 

Delaware 1 



Maryland . . .' 8 

Virginia 11 

North Carolina 6 

South Carolina 6 

Georgia 1 



New Hampshire 3 

Maasachnsettfi 15 

Rhodeleland 2 

Connecticut 8 

New York 5 

New Jersey 3 

Pennsylvania 11 

Writing from West Point, on the 18th of November, to the Presi- 
dent of Congress, Washington states the condition of his army at the 
time when the British troops, nearly double his own in effective 
strength, were concentrated in New York before theii* expedition 
southward. 

The return I have the honor to enclose is an abstract taken from the muster-rolls 
of the troops of each State in October fSouch Carolina and Georeia excepted J, and 
contains a complete view, not only of tne whole strength of the forces or each and 
of the indepenaent corjjs at that time, but of the different periods for which they 
stood engaged. 1 conceived a return of this sort might be material, and accordingly 
directed it to be made, the better to enable Congress to govern their views and 
requisitions as to the several States. They will perceive by this that our whole force, 
including all sorts of troops, noncommissioned officers, privates, drummers, and fifers, 
supposing every man to nave existed and to have been in service at that time — 
a point, no^ever, totally inadmissible — amounted to twentv-seven thousand and 
ninety-nine; that of this number, comprehending four hundred and ten invalids, 
fourteen thousand nine hundred and ninety-eight are stated as engaged for the war; 
that the remainder, by the expiration of enlistments, will be decreased bv 31 et of 
Deoember, two thousand and mty-one; by the last of March, six thousand four hun- 
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dred and twentj-eiz; by the last of April (indadinfir the linee), eight thousand one 
hundred and eighty-one; by the last of June, ten thousand one hundred and fifty- 
eight; by the last of September, ten thousand seven hundred and nine; and by dif- 
ferent periods, I believe shortly after, twelve thousand one hundred and fifty-seven, a 

The following table* gives the quotas assigned to the different States 
in 1779, and the total number of troops furnished: 

1770- 



StatOL 



Quotas required. 



Number of 

battaUoDB, 

622 men 



Number of 
men. 



Troope fumisbed. 



Number of 
Continen- 
tal troopa. 



Number of 
militia. 



Total num- 
ber of mili- 
tia and 
Continen- 



New Hampshire. 
Massachusetts.. 
Rhode LOand.... 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolimia. 
Geoisria 

Total 



1,566 
7,890 
1.040 
4,176 
2,610 
1.566 
6,742 

622 
4,176 
6,742 
8,132 

622 



1,004 
6,287 

607 
3,644 
2,256 I 
1,276 
8,476 

817 

2,849 

8,978 

1,214 

87 



1,461 
766 



74 



88,624 



26,790 



2,706 



1,226 
7,788 
1,268 
8,644 
2,256 
1,276 
3,476 
817 
2,849 
8,978 
8,920 
87 



6,136 



81,926 



a North Carolina troope for eight months. 
ConjeduTol esHmaU qfrmlUia employed in additUm to the above, ^ 

New York, for three months 1,600 

Virginia: 

For two months 8, 000 

For six months 1,000 

Guarding convention troops 600 

North Carolina, for eight months 1, 000 

South Carolina, for nine months 4, 600 

Greorgia 760 

Total 12,360 

Grand total 44,276 

We see from the table that only two-thirds of the quotas required 
for the Continental Army were supplied, and that, compared with the 
previous year, there was a decrease m military strength of 10,000 men. 

BOUNTT. 



As the war went on the increasing diflSculty of procuring recruits 
necessitated the payment of larger bounties. In adaition to the bounty 
of clothing, of land, and of money already voted, Congress, on the 23d 
of January, authorized Washington to grant a bounty not exceeding 
$200 to each able-bodied veteran or new recruit who would reenlist or 
enlist for the war. 

With a view to transferring the recruiting to the several States, 
Congress, March 9, repeated the resolution of January 23, and recom- 
mended the States to nil their quotas by draft, and further resolved: 

« Sparks' s Writinra of Washington, vol. 6, p. 401. 
^ American State Papers, vol. 12, p. 17. 

c Exact returns of the militia were at this period not rendered. See report of Q«i^ 
^nd Knox, Secretary of War, American State Papers, Military Affairs, Vol. L 
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That a bounty of two hundred dollars out of the Continental Treasurr shall be 
granted to each recruit who after January 2dd hath enlisted or shall enust durins 
the war, or in case the State shall have ^rranted as great or greater bounty the said 
two hundred dollars for each such recruit shall be passed to the credit of the State 
for whose quota he shall be raised. 

March 29, Congress recommended Virginia and North Carolina to 
raise as many battalions of regular troops for the particular defense 
of the Southern States as their circumstances would admit, the troops to 
be engaged only for one year and not to be compelled to serve in any 
enterpnse or in any State north of Virginia. To these one year troops, 
a bounty was given not to exceed two nundred dollars. 

Large for the time as were the bounties gi'anted by Congress, those 
offered by the States were still greater. The legislature of New Jer- 
sev, to fill the quota for its three battalions, offered two hundred and 
fifty dollars to each recruit, in addition to the clothing, land, and two 
hundred dollars allowed by Congress, while the legislature of Virginia, 
on the 8d of May, offered to every recruit for the war seven hundrea 
and fifty dollars^ a suit of clothes once a year, and one hundred acres 
of land. From this amount the bounty and clothing given by Con- 
gress were reserved by the State. 

The sum tendered by Virginia, when compared with the $4 offered 
by Congress in Januaiy^ 1776, ''for further encouraging the men 
more cheerfully to enlist m the service of their country," shows that 
in three years the price of bounties increased more than two hundred- 
fold. 

The effect of these large bounties on the men already enlisted for 
the war, b thus described in Washington's letter of June 9 to the board 
of war: 

The enormous bounties given by the States, towns, and by individuals to men for 
very short temporary services are the source of the present discoutents and of a 
thousand evils among the soldiers, and as long as they continue to be given so long 
will they ezdte dissatisfaction. The^^ induce the soldier, who has undergone a long 
service, and who engaged for the war in the first instance on a very moderate bounty, 
to reason upon his situation, and to draw a comparison between what he receives and 
the great emoluments others get, and put him upon inventing means from which he 
will oe able to derive the same advantage. And from this comparison and these con- 
siderations it is, I am convinced, that most of our desertions proceed, especially where 
the men do not go to the enemy. In consideration of the services of the soldiers 
who engaged at an early period to serve during the war, and the great disproportion 
between the bounties they received and those given to others K>r the service of a 
few months or perhaps not more than a year at most^ I have sometimes thought it 
might not l>e improper to give them, by way of jgratuity and as an acknowledgment, 
$1&, which, besides operating as a reward, might have a good effect and quiet their 
discontent <v 

In response to this letter it was resolved June 22 — 

That Congress entertain a grateful sense of the ^irtue and services of those faithful 
and zealous soldiers who at an early period engaged in the armies of the States during 
the war, and to encourage a continuance of their exertions, and as far as circum- 
stances admit, to place them on a footing in pecuniary matters with other soldiers, 
General Washington be empowered to oraer a gratuity of one hundred dollars each, 
to be paid to the men so enlisting duAng war. 

Call it by what name we may, it is plain that the bounty equaliza- 
tion authorized by the resolution was extorted from Congress by the 
dissatisfaction of the soldiery, and this is but one of many instances 
in which a reliance upon voluntary enlistments and bounties in orefer- 
ence to obligatory military service has proved a menace to f reedooL 

oSparks'i Writings of Washington* voL 6, p. 108. 
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It should be carefully noted that this equalization bounty was TOted 
as a largess to allay the discontent of men actually with tne colors, if 
not to prevent the dissolution of the army itself, whereas the millions 
appropriated to bounty equalization since the War of the Rebellion 
were voted away after the army was disbanded and the men returned 
to their homes. 

Despairing of filling the quotas by enlistments for the war, Wash- 
ington, on iTovember 18, wrote to the President of Congress: 

The plan I would propose is that each State be iuf ormed by Congress annually of 
I 1 j./?„- < .x_ i. -„j _-ii_j X. make it up, or such less specific 

that men drafted join the Army 
January in the succeeding year; that 
from the time the drafts join the Army, the officers of the States from which they 
come, be authorized and directed to use their endeavors to enlist them for the war 
under the bounties to the officers themselves and the recruits granted by the act of 
the 23d of January last, namely, $10 to the officers for each recruit and two hundred 
to the recruits themselves; that all State, county, and town bounties to drafts, if prac- 
ticable, be entirely abolished, on account of the uneasiness and disorders they create 
among the soldiers, the desertions they produce, and for other reasons which wiU 
readily occur; that on or before the let of October annually, an abstract or return 
similar to the present one be transmitted to Congress, to enable them to make their 
requisitions to each State with certainty and precision. 

The advantage of a well-digested, general, and uniform system for levying and 
bringing them to the Army at a particular time to serve to a fixed period is obvious. 
We may then form our plans of operation with some degree of certainty, and determine 
with more propriety and exactness on what we may or may not be able to do; and 
the periods for joining and serving, which I have taken the liberty to mention, 
appear to me the most proper for a variety of considerations. It being in January 
when it is proposed that the recruits shall join, and when the enemy can not operat^ 
they will get seasoned and accustomed in some measure to a camp life before the 
campaign opens, and will have four or five months to acquire discipline and some 
knowledge of maneuvers without interruption; and their service being extended to 
the same time in the succeeding year, the public will have all the benefits that can 
be derived from their aid for a whole campaign. * * * 

The levies that have been raised have come to the Army so irregularly, in such 
a scattered, divided way, and at such late periods generally, that the aid they were 
intended to give has never been received, or at least but to a very limited and partial 
extent; and the time for which they M'ere engaged has been spent in gaining a 
seasoning to the camp and discipline, and a greater part of it in winter quarters 
when they ought to have been in the field; or they must have been sent there raw 
and untutored, a circumstance which may lead in some critical moment before an 
enemy to most fatal consequences. <> 

At the beginning of the year the ill effect of short enlistments became 
very marked, even in the Continental establishment This caused 
Washington to express the opinion that to operate against New York 
our troops should be double in number to those ot the enemy, and 
that "this would be far from giving a certainty of success.'' 

OFFICEBS. 

The rapid depreciation of the currency oontinQed to increase the 
distress of the officers. During the previous year Congress had voted 
them half pay for seven years after the close of the war, but as this 
did not relieve their present wants, Washington wrote to the committee 
of Congress on the 20th of January — 

That the officers of the Army are in a very disagreeable situation: that the most 
unhappy consequences are to be apprehended if they are not speedily placed in a 
better, and that some provision more adequate than has yet been made is necessary, 

ofiparks's Writings of Washington, voL 6, pp. 404-406. 
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are tmths so obvious and so generally acknowledged that it would almost seem 
saperflnous to say anything to enforce them. But it is a point in which, in my 
opmion, the public safety is so essentially concerned that I can not let slip any 
opportunity of ui*ging its importance and pressing it upon the public attention. 

The p>atience of the officers has been a long time nourished d^ the hope that some 
adequate provision was in contemplation. Though nothing satisfactory nas hitherto 
been done, their hopes have been still kept alive; but this can not be much longer 
the case, and when they come once to fix an opinion that they have nothing to 
expect, they will no lon^r combat the necessity tnat drives them from the service. 
It IS worthy of obeer\'ation, that the state of inactivity to which we may probably 
be compelled the next carapai&:n will give leisure for cherishing their discontents 
and dwelling upon all the hardships of their situation. When men are employed, 
and have the incitements of military honor to enea^ their ambition and Dride, they 
will cheerfully submit to inconveniences which in a state of tranquillity would 
appear insupportable. Indeed, not to multiphr arguments upon a subject so evident, 
it 18 a fact not to be controverted, that the officers can not support themselves with 
their present pay; that necessity will oblige them to leave the service unless better 
proNided for, and that, remaimng in it, those who have no fortunes will want the 
common necessaries of life, and those who have fortunes must ruin them.<> 

Keferring to half-pay for life, which he had before recommended, 
he continues: 

The difference indeed in point of expense between the present form of the half- 
pay establishment and one for life would be inconsiderable. Seven years will prob- 
ablv be the period of the lives of the greatest part of the incumbents, and few of the 
survivors will much exceed it But the difference in the provision in the estimation 
of the officer's own mind is very great In one case he has provision for life, whether 
it be long or short; in the other, for a limited period, wnich he can look beyond, 
and naturally flatters himself he shall outlive.^ 

Although these suggestions were not wholly adopted, Congress on 
the 17th of August recommended that the States grant half-pay for 
life to officers serving during the war, and proper rewards to soldiers 
as well. It also recommendea the States to give pensions to the widows 
of officers and soldiers killed in the service. 

We see, then, that the Government found it necessary, to give 
bounty in the shape of half -pay. 

aSparks's Writings of Washington, vol. 6, pp. 167-169. 
^ Sparks's Writings of Washington, vol. 6, p. 170. 
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CHAPTER VL 

OAICPAION OF 1780. 



TROOPS REQUIRED AND FURNISHED. 

The experience of the years 1775 and 1776 was repeated in this 
campaign. In May the transfer of the British troops to the South, 
was followed by the siege of Charleston and surrender of Lincoln 
with more than 5,000 men. Later, on the 15th of August, some 4,000 
Continentals and militia under General Grates were totally defeat^ at 
Camden, losing nearly 1,800 in killed, wounded, and OTisoners. 

The rout and capture of Ferguson's detachment at JSang's Mountain 
and the exploits of Marion and Sumter did not begin to offset these 
reverses, which gave the enemy possession of nearly the whole of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

The difference in the behavior of raw and of disciplined troops in 
the open field, and the disasters so apt to happen when dependence is 
placed upon nastily improvised levies, were strikingly illustrated at 
the battle of Camden. As this engagement has been described by each 
of the famous cavalry leaders, Henry Lee and Tarleton, their respec- 
tive accounts deserve to be quoted here. It will be remembered that 
the two armies met unexpectedly in a forest at night, each commander 
seeking his adversary to force mm to battle. 

Lee's statement is as follows: 

The two armies halted, each throbbing with the emotions which the van rencontre 
had excited. The British army deployed in one line, which completely occupied 
the ground, each flank resting on impervious swamps. The infantry of the reserve 
took part in a second line, one- half opposite the center of each wing, and the cavalry 
held the road, where the left of the right wing united with the volunteers of Ireland, 
which corps formed the right of the left wing. Lieutenant-Colonel Webster com- 
manded on the right and Col. Lord Rawdon on the left With the front line were 
two 6 and two 3 pounders, under Lieutenant M'Leod of the artillery; with the 
reserve were two 6-pounders. Thus arranged, confiding in discipline and experience, 
the British general waited anxiously for light. 

The Maryland leading regiment was soon recovered from the confusion produced 
by the panic of Armand's cavalrv. Battle, although unexpected, was now inevit- 
able, and General Gates arrayed bis army with promptitude. The Second Brigade 
of Maryland, with the regiment of Delaware, unaer General Gist, took the right; the 
brigade of North Carolina the center, and that of Virjjinia, under Brigadier Stevens, 
the left. The First Brigade of Maryland was formed in reserve under the command 
of General Small wood. To each brigade a due proportion of artillery was idlotted. 
but we had no cavalry, as those who fled in the night were still flying. Mai. (Jen. 
Baron de Kalb, chaiged with the line of battle, took post on the right, while the 
general in chief, superintending the whole, placed himiielf on the road between the 
line and the reserve. 
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The light of day dawned— the eignal for batUe. Instantly oar center opened its 
urtillery, and the left of oar line, ander Stevens, was ordered to advance. The 
veterans of the enemy, composing its right, were of course opposed to the Virginia 
militia, whereas they ought to have been faced by the Continental Brigade. Stevens, 
however, exhorting his soldiers to rely on the bayonet, advanced with nis accustomed 
intrepidity. Lieut Col. Otho Williams, adjutant-general, preceded him with a band 
of volunteers, in order to unite the fire of the enemy before they were in reach of the 
militia, that experience of its efficiency might encourage the latter to do their duty. 

The British general, closely watching our motives, discovered this movement on 
the left, and gave oroers to Webster to lead into battle with the right. The com- 
mand was executed with the characteristic courage and intelligence of that officer. 
Oar left was instantly overpowered by the assault; and the brave Stevens had to 
endure the mortifying spectacle exhibited by his flying brieade. Without exchang- 
ing more than one fire with the enemy, thev threw away their arms and sought that 
safety in flight which ^nerally can be obtained only by courageous resistance. 
The North Carolina brigade, imitating that on the right, followed the shameful 
example. Stevens, Caswell, and Gates himself struggled to Etop the fugitives and 
rally them for battle: but every noble feeling of the heart was sunk in base solicitude 
to preeerve life; and having no cavalry to assist their exertions, the attempted 
reclamation failed entirely. The Continental troops with Dixon's regiment of North 
OEurolinians, were left to oppose the enemy, every cor^ of whose army was acting 
with the most determined resolution. De Kalb and Gist yet held the battle on our 
right in suspense. lieulenant-Colonel Howard, at the h^d of Williams's raa;iment, 
drove the corps in front of our line. Rawdon could not bring the brigade ofGist to 
recede — bold was the pressure of the foe; firm as a rock the resistance of Gist Now 
the Mary landers were gaining ground; but the deplorable desertion of the militia 
having left Webster unemployed, that discerning soldier detached some light troops 
with Tarleton's cavalry in pursuit, and opposed! himself to the reserve brought up 
by Smallwood to replace the fugitives. 

Hero the battle was renewed with fierceness and obstinacy. The Marylanders 
with Dixon's regiment, although greatly outnumbered, firmly maintained the des- 
perate confiict; and De Kalb, now finding bis once exposed flank completelv shielded, 
resorted to the bayonet. Dreadful was the charge. In one point of the line the 
enemy were driven before us with the loss of many prisoners. But while Smallwood 
covered the flank of the Second Brigade, his left became exposed: and Webster, never 
omitting to seize everv advantage, turned the light infontry and Twenty-third Regi- 
ment on his open flank. Smallwood, however, sustained himself with undiminished 
vigor; but borne down at last by superiority of force, the First Brigade receded. Soon 
it returned to the line of battle; aeain it gave ground, and again rallied. Meanwhile 
De Kalb, with our right, preserved a conspicuous superiority. Lord Comwallis, sen- 
sible of the advant£^Bres gained, and aware of the difficulty to which we were sub- 
jected by the shameful flight of our left, concentrated his force and made a decisive 
charge. Our brave troops were broken; and his Lordship, following up the blow, 
compelled the intrepid Marylanders to abandon the unequal contest * * * The 
road was heai>ed with the dead and wounded. Arms, artillery, horses, and baggage 
were strewed in every direction and the whole adjacent country presented evidences 
of the signal defeat 

Our loss was very heavy. More than a third of the Continental troops were killed 
and wounded; and of the wounded 170 were made prisoners. The regiment of 
Delaware was nearly annihilated. * * * The North Carolina militia also suf- 
fered greatly; more than 300 were taken and nearly 106 killed and wounded. Con- 
trary to the usual course of events and the general wish, the Virginia militia who set 
the mfamous example which produced the destruction of our armv escaped entirely. 

De Kalb, sustainms by his splendid example the courageous efforts of our inferior 
force, in his last resolute attempt to seize victory, received eleven wounds, and was 
made prisoner. ♦ ♦ ♦ The heroic veteran, though treated with every attention, 
survived but a few days. * * * The British loss is said to have amounted to 80 
killed and 245 wounded. <> 

The account of Tarleton is equally graphic: 

Before daybreak C^eneral Gates had made the following disposition of the American 
army, consisting of 2,000 Continentals and 4,000 State troops and militia. Three 
regiments of the Maryland Une, under Brigadier-Greneral Gist, formed the right wing. 
The North Carolina and Virginia Militia, commanded by Generals Caswell and 8tev- 

a Lee's Memoin, vol. 1, pp. 178, 179, 180, 182, 183. 
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eps, oompofled the left wins and center. Colonel Porterfield's and Major Annstroni^e 
light inmntry were placed in the rear of the Virginia brigade of militia; Colonel 
Armand was ordered to 6ui>port the left with his cavalry. The first MaryUmd bri- 
gade and the Delaware re^ment, under Brigadier-General Smallwood, formed the 
second line and reserve. The principal part of the American artillery was posted to 
the left of their right wing of Continentals. The remainder was placed in the road, 
under the protection of their reserve. 

When the day broke, General Gates, not approving of the situation of Caswell's 
and Steven's brigades, was proceeding to alter their position. The circumstance, 
being observed by the British, was reported to Earl Cornwallis, who instantly, in 
person, commanded Webster's division to advance, and dispatched the same order 
by an aid-de-carap to Lord Rawdon on the left. The action became immediately 

general along the front, and was contested on the left and in the center with great 
rmness and bravery. General Gist preserved perfect order in his brigade, and, with 
his small arms and artillery, continued a heavv and well-directed fire upon the 
Thirty-third Regiment and the whole of the left division. The morning beinct hazy, 
the smoke hung over, and involved both armies in such a cloud-that it was difficult 
to see or estimate the destruction on either side. 

Notwithstanding the resistance, it was evident the British moved forward. The 
light infantry and the Twenty-third Regiment being opposed only by militia, who 
were somewhat deranged by General Gates's intendea alteration, first broke the 
enemy's front line, which advantage they judicfously followed, not by pursuing the 
fugitives, but by wheeling on the left flank of Continentals, who were abandons by 
their militia. The contest was yet supported by the Maryland brigades and the 
Delaware regiment, where a part of the British cavalry, under Major Hanger, waa 
ordered to charge their flank, whilst Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton with the remain- 
der of his regiment completed their confusion. Baron De Kalb, on the right of the 
Americans, being still ignorant of the flight of their left wing and center, owing to 
the thickness of the air. made a vigorous charge with a regiment of continental 
infantry through the left division of the British, and when wounded and taken 
taken would scarcely believe that Greneral Gates was defeated. 

After this last effort of the Continentals rout and slaughter ensued in every quarter. 
Brigadier-General Gist moved off with about 100 Continentals in a body^ by wading 
through the swamp on the right of the American position, where the British cavalry 
could not follow; this was the only party that retreated in a compact state from the 
field of battle. ♦ * * In a pursuit of 22 miles many prisoners of all ranks, 20 
ammunition wagons, 150 carriages, containing the baggage, stores, and camp equipage 
of the American army, fell into the hands of the victors. 

In the action near Camden the killed, wounded, and missing of the King's troope 
amounted to 324, officers included. The destruction fell principally upon the center, 
owing to the well-directed fire of the Continentals and the execution done by the 
American artillery. The Americans lost 70 oflScers, 2,000 men (killed, wounded, 
and prisoners), 8 pieces of cannon, several colors, and all their carriages and wagons 
containing the stores, ammunition, and baggage of the whole army. <* 

The conduct of one of the regiments of militia at Camden merits 
special observation. A week after the battle, Governor Nash of North 
Carolina wrote to the delegates of the assembly: 

Since our late defeat near Camden I delayed writing till I could give you some cer- 
tain account of that unhappy affair. The militia, except one North Carolina regi- 
ment, commanded on the occasion by Colonel Dixon, of the regulars, cave way on 
the first fire and fied with the utmost precipitation. The regulars and the r^ment 
just mentioned bravely stood and pushed bayonets to the last. By the desertion of 
the militia the enem3r were able to turn the left of the standing troops and to bend 
their whole force against them. The conflict was obstinate and bloody and lasted 
for fifteen minutes.^ 

In his reflection on the battle of Camden, Lee says: 

None, without violence to the claims of honor and justice, can withhold applaose 
from Colonel Dixon and his North Carolina regiment of militia. Having their flank 
exposed by the flight of the other militia, they turned with disdain from the ignoble 
example, and fixing their eyes on the Marylanders, whose left they became, deter> 



« Tarleton* s Campaign in North Carolina, p. 106- 
^ Tarleton' B Campaign in North Carolina, p. 149. 
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mined to vie in deeds of courage with their veteran comrades. Nor did they shrinii: 
from this daring resolve. In every vicissitude of the battle this regiment mamtained 
its ground, and when the reserve under Smallwood, coverine our left, relieved its 
naked flank, forced the enemy to fall back. Colonel Dixon liad seen service, hav- 
ing commanded a Continental regiment under Washington. By his precei)t» and 
example he infused his own spirit mto the breasts of his troops, who, emulating the 
noble ardor of their leader, demonstrated the wisdom of selecting experienced 
ofiScers to command raw soldiers. « 

Years after the Revolution, in alluding to this same regiment, the 
former commander of the famous Partisan Legion plainly expressed 
his opinion of our military policy: 

Here was a splendid instance of self-possession by a single r^ment out of two 
brigades. Dixon had commanded a Continental regiment and, of course, to his 
example and knowledge much is to be ascribed, yet praise is nevertheless due to the 
troops. While I reconi with delight facts which maintain our native and national 
courage, I feel a horror lest demagogues who flourish in a representative system of 
government (the best, when virtue ruies, the wit of man can devise) shall avail them- 
selves of the occasional t.estimony to produce a great result. 

Convinced as I am that a government is the murderer of its citizens which sends them 
to the fleld uninformed and untaught, where they are to meet men of the same age 
and strength, mechanized by education and discipline for battle, I can not withhold 
my denunciation of its wickedness and folly. *> 

To return to military operations at the North, the situation was 
materially changed in July by the advent of a French force under 
Sochamlieau. After sfetting back to New York. Clinton had. planned 
an attack upon the French at Newport, but this was given up on 
account of a disagreement with the English admiral and of a demon- 
stration against New York made by Washington. 

No other operations of moment took pm^e during the campaign. 
Two events favorable to the American cause occurred during the year — 
the joining by Spain of the French alliance, and the declaration of 
war against Great Britain by Holland. 

On the Ist of May, 1780, there were at New York 15,162 British 
and German troops and 2,162 Provincials; in South Carolina, 10,059 
British and Germans, and 2,758 Provincials, making a total of 30,171 
men. The following table gives the Quotas assigned to the different 
States and the number of troops furnisned by eacn: 



states. 



New Hampfthire. 
Massachusetts... 
Rhode Island... 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

ViiRinia 

North Carolina . . 
Qeoigia 

Total 



Qootas required. 



Number of 

battalions. 

622 men 

each. 



Number of 
men. 



1,566 
7,830 
1,044 
4,176 
2,610 
1,566 
5,742 

522 
4,176 
5,742 
8,182 

622 



41,760 



Troops furnished. 



Number of 
conti- 
nental 
troops. 



1,017 
4,468 

915 
8,188 
2,179 
1,106 
3,887 

825 
2,065 
2,486 



21,015 



Number of 
militia. 



Total num- 
ber of con- 
tinentals 
and militia. 



760 
8,43t 



564 
668 
162 



231 



5.811 



1,777 
7,889 

915 
8,687 
2,847 
1,267 
8,887 

566 
2,065 
2,486 



26,826 



« Lee's Memoirs, p. 97. 

^ Lee's Memoirs, vol. 1, p. ISfi. 
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ConjecturaL uixmou ofmiHUa in addition to thi above.<^ 

[Total conjeetonl estimate of militia, 16,000. Grand total, 42,820. Theee errcin in addition aie ben 

corrected.] 

NewYort for two months 2,000 

Virginia, for twelve months 1,500 

Virginia, for three months 8, 000 

North Carolina, average twelve months 8, 000 

South Carolina, average four months 6,000 

South Carolina, average eight months 1, 000 

Georgia 760 

Total 16.260 

Grand total 48, 076 

We see from the table that the men actually sent to the Continental 
Army fell short of the (][uotas required by nearly one-half; that the 
militia, mostly employed in the South, outnumbered the Continentals; 
and that the total of' troops furnished exceeded that of the previous 
year by a little over a thousand. 

BOUNTY. 

In 1780 the same causes tended to retard enlistments and to stimu- 
late bounties as in former years. The enormous depreciation of the 
currency also contributed to the apparent increase of the bounty, 
which in New Jersey reached the large sum of $1,000 in excess of all 
Continental allowances and bounties. This depreciation caused Uie 
greatest distress among the oflScers, and impelled Washington to 
repeatedly urge that they be offered half-pay for life to induce them 
to remain in service till the end of the war. Congress finally adopted 
this reconmiendation on the 21st of October. 

REDUCTION OF THE ABMY. 

On the 8d of October it was resolved that after the 1st of January, 
1781, the Army should consist of: 

Four regimenta of cavalry, each of 6 troops of 64 noncommissioned ofSoeni and 
privates. 

Four regiments of artillery, with 9 companies of 65 noncommissioned officers and 
privates. 

Fortjr-nine regiments of infantry, with 9 companies of 64 noncommissioned offioera 
and pnvates. 

One regiment of artificers, with 8 companies of 60 noncommissioned officers and 
privates. 

The officers of each company consisted of a captain and 2 lieutenants. 
The quotas were assigned a^ follows: 

New Hampshire: Two r^mentsof infantry. 

Massachusetts: Ten regiments of infantry and 1 of artillery. 

Rhode Island: One regiment of infantry. 

Connecticut: Five regimenta of infantry and 1 of cavalry. 

New York: Two regiments of infantry and 1 of artillery. 

New Jersey: Two regiments of infantry. 

Pennsylvania: 8ix r^ments of infantiy and 1 of artillery. 

Delaware: One regiment of infantry. 

Virginia: Eight regiments of infantry, 2 of cavalry, and 1 of artillery. 

North Carolina: Four re^ments of infantry. 

South Carolina: Two regiments of infantry. 

Georgia: One regiment of infantry. 

a Exact returns of militia not rendered. See Report of General Kqoz» Secretaiy 
of War, American State Papers, Military Afiairs, VoL L 
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Referring to the reduction of the Army, Washington, on the 11th 
of October, wrote to the President of Congress: 

I must confess, also, that it would have eiven me infinite pleasure if CongresB 
had thought proper to take the reduction and incorporation of the regiments under 
their own direction. The mode of leaving it to the States id contrary to my senti- 
ments, because it is an adherance to the State system, and because 1 tear it will be 
productive of great confusion and discontent; and it is requisite the business in con- 
templation should be conducted ^ith the greatest circumspection. I fear also the 
professing to select the officers retained in 8?rvice will give disgust both to those who 
go and to those who remain. The former will be sent away under the public stiffma 
of inferior mertt, and the latter will feel no pleasure in a present preference when 
they reflect that at some future period they may experieni'e a similar fate. 1 barely 
mention this, as I am persuaded Congress dicf not advert to the operation of the 
expressions made use oi, and will readily alter them.<> 

In making the reduction, Congress provided that the officers made 
supei*numei*ary, as well as those who remained in service, should 
receive half -pay for life. 

DETACHED SERVICE. 

In the same letter, Washington refers to detached service, an evil 
from which our Armv has suffered since its foundation to the present 
time. Shaking of the organization of the regiments and of the num- 
ber of oflicers needed in each, he writes: 

I would therefore beg leave to propose that each regiment of infantry should con- 
sist of 1 colonel, where the present colonels are continued, or 1 lieutenant-colonel 
commandant, 2 majors (a first and second), 9 captains, 22 subalterns, 1 surgeon, 1 
mate, 1 seiig^mt-major, 1 quartermaster-sergeant, 45 sei^geants, 1 drum major, 1 fife 
major, 10 arums, 10 fifes, 612 rank and file. Fifty regiments, at 612 rank and file 
each, will amount to 30,600 rank and file, the force I have stated to be requisite. 

The number of oflicers to a regiment by our present establishment has been found 
insufficient. It is not only inconvenient and productive of irregularities in our for- 
mation and maneuvers, but the number taken for the different offices of the staff 
leaves the r^ments defective in field officers, and the companies so unprovided that 
tliey are obliged to be intrusted to the care of sergeants and corporals, which soon 
ruins them. To obviate thid, I ask three field officers to a regiment besides a cap- 
tain and two subalterns, to do the duty of each company, three supernumerary as 
pavmaster, adjutant, and Quartermaster, and one to reside in the State as a recruiting 
officer. * * ♦ These neld officers will be thought necessary when we consider 
the great proportion employed as adjutant-general, inspectors, brigade majors, 
wagon master, superintendent of hospitals; in addition to whom I would also pro- 
pose a field officer to reside in each State, where the number of its regiments exceeds 
two, and a captain where it does not, to direct the recruiting service and transact 
with the State all business for the line to which he belongs, which I think would be 
a very useful institution. & 

The provision of an extra field oflBcer to conduct the recruiting 
service and to transact all business with the State was an approac^h to 
the depot s}^8tem now adopted throughout Europe. To lessen the evil 
of detaching enlisted men, a resolution was passed in March, 1779, 
or^nizing a wagoners' corps, similar in its object to the "military 
trains" of Europe. This resolution was repealed in April, the com- 
mander in chief being authorized to enlist for nine months, or for the 
next campaign, all the wagoners he might deem necessary. 

DEPmSCIATION OF THE CURRENCY. 

The military policy during the Revolutionary period was so strongly 
influenc^ by the depreciation of the currency that a brief statement 
of its progress would seem necessary. 

oSparks's Writings of Washington, vol. 7, pp. 254, 255. 
ftSparks's Writings of Washington, vol. 7, p. 251, 252. 
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The Continental Congress, withoat power to raise a dollar ttjr tax- 
ation and only able to pledge the public faith for the redemption of 
its currency, began to emit bills of credit a year before the DeclaratioD 
of Independence. In June, 1775, it issued $2,000,000; in July a third 
million, followed by three more in November. Three more issues of 
five millions each took place in February, May, and July, 1776. 

The waste, incident to the employment of large bodies of raw troops 
now began. At the end of 1778 the issues amounted to a hundred 
millions; in September of 1779 they reached one hundred and sixty 
millions, and nnally overran bv a million dollars the two hundred 
millions which Congress in a pled^ to the people had fixed as the limit. 

After nine millions had been issued, the depreciation was scarcely 
discernible, but with each subsequent issue, and each reverse to our 
arms, it steadily increased. 

In January, 1777, paper currency, as compared with specie, stood 
one and a quarter for one; in Januarj^ 1778, four to one; in January, 
1779, seven, eight, and nine to one. From this time till Novembner it 
advanced to twelve, twenty, thirty, forty, and forty-five for one. In 
April, May, June, and Julv, 1780, it ranged at sixty, reached one 
hundred in November, ana finally, in May, 1781, ceased entirely to 
circulate. 

When this fatal result could no longer be averted. Congress, in 
March, 1780, tried to set on foot a new scheme of finance, and with 
five millions of specie sought to redeem, at the rate of forty for one. 
the two hundred millions of currency which represented the labor and 
privations of a patriotic people during five years of war. 

SUPPLY DEPARTMENT. 

The same confusion of ideas which prevailed in the organization of 
the line of the Army during the Revolution appears in the legislation 
pertaining to the supply department. 

Taking the Quartermaster's Department as an illustration, the Jour- 
nals of Congress show that the first resolution, on the 16th of June, 
1775, looked no further than to the appointment of ''one Quarter- 
master-General for the grand army and one for the separate army." 

July 19, by a resolution passed, in all probability after the receipt 
of a letter from General Washington in regard to this subject, the 
appointment of the Quartermaster-General, Commissary of Musters, 
and the necessary officers, was left to his discretion. Under this 
authority he appointed Major Mifiilin, of Pennsylvania, Quartermaster- 
General, and later in the year (December 22) Congress gave him the 
rank of colonel. 

In May, 1776, Colonel Mifilin resigned the office of Quartermaster- 
General, having been elected by Congress a brigadier-genend of the 
Army, and on the 6th of June Stephen Moylan was cnosen by that 
body to succeed him. Colonel Moylan having tendered his resignation, 
Congress by resolution of October 1, 1776, recjuested General Mifilin 
to resume the duties of the office, with the continuance of his rank and 
pay as a brigadier-eeneral. 

December 26, Washington was authorized to appoint a clotbier- 

feneral, whose duties were entirely distinct from the Quartermaster's 
department. 
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In October, 1777, on account of ill hMltii, MiAin resigned the office 
of Quartermaster-Greneral as well as that of major-general, to which 
Congress bad elected him in the preceding February. BQs resif^nar 
tion as Quartermaster-Greneral was accepted, but his rank of major^ 
^neral was continued without pay until the further pleasure of 
Congress. Subsequently, November 8, 1777, this body a^n requested 
him to take the office of Quartermaster-General, thou^ he does not 
seem to have accepted. 

March 2, 1778, Congress named Gren. Nathaniel Greene, Quarter- 
master-General, and authorized him to select two assistants and to 
appoint all the agents of the department. Under the organization 
which prevailed up to 1780, it will be observed that all the purchasing 
agents of the departments were citizens without military rank; they 
had no fixed salaiy^ but were allowed to indenmify themselves by a 
commission or percentage of the funds they disbursed. 

The temptation thus offered to corruption was constantly increased 
by the fluctuations of the currency. As early as September, 1778, 
oats sold in Boston at $4 a bushel, and hay at ^0 a ton. In October, 
1778, Quartermaster-General Greene, in a letter to Washington, esti- 
mated the cost of each team per day at $14, and the cost of transport- 
inga barrel of flour at $6 for every 10 miles. 

The advance in provisions and clothing was scarcely less ruinous. 
In 1780 the cost of a hat was $400, a suit of clothes $1,600, while the 
year's pay of a captain would not buy a pair of shoes. 

As a result of increasing prices and commissions, charges of corrup* 
tion against Government agents soon became universaL Under such 
a system all efforts to protect the national treasury were vain. With 
no other power than to lessen its own authority and increase the 
general confusion, Congress at last passed a resolution in July, 1779, 
earnestly requesting — 

the executive powers of each State to make the strictest inquiry into the conduct of 
every person within such State respectively employed, either in the Quartermaster- 
General's or purchasing or issuing Comminary-Oeneral's Departments. 

The State authorities were further empowered to remove or suspend 
persons or agents 'Mn case of any kind of misbehavior or strong sus- 
picion thereof,'' and also to discharge and appoint in the above depart- 
ments such persons as they might ''judge necessary." 
. The above resolution was the first step toward the reorganization 
of the Quartermaster's Department, which took place in July, 1780. 
The new system was adopted in opposition to the report of a Con- 
gressional committee which had perfected a plan after full consul- 
tetion with Washington and Greene. It established no check to 
corruption, but rather increased it by recognizing the paramount 
authority of the States, under the Confederation, in every matter 
pertaining to the supply of men and means for tne prosecution of 
the war. 

The new organization consisted of a Quartei-master-General and an 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, appointed by Congress, one Deputy 
Quartermaster for the main Army and one for each separate army, to 
be appointed by the Quartermaster-General. The latter oflScer was 
further authorized to name a deputy for each State, subject to the 
approval of the chief executive of Qie State, and the deputy in his 
turn was to select such storekeepers, clerks, contractors, artificers, 
and laborers as might be necessary within his jurisdiction. 
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Greene was so much opposed to the new orsfanization that he 
resif^ed his position in August, and on the 5th of mis month Congress 
ele<^d Colonel Pickeriog to succeed him. This oflScer, who still 
remained a member of the board of war, discharged the duties of the 
office until the end of the Revolution. 

From this time forward Congress lost all control of national 
expenditures, which were now nuide to depend on the honesty and 
economy of tne agents of the States. Grave as were the defects of the 
army supply system devised by Congress, they were small in com- 

Sarison with the difficulties imposed upon the departments by a 
epreciated currency. Co long as the Continental paper money 
remained at par, provisions and forage were not wanting, but as soon 
as depreciation set in the sui)plies of all kinds were OTadually cut oflf. 

A consideration of the various expedients adoptea during the Revo- 
lution to prevent the dissolution of the army from cold and hunger 
brings before us a vivid picture of those evil days. Let us not f or^t 
that the maintenance of the same general system of military pokey 
may expose us hereafter to similar ills, and that during the rebellion, 
in the brief space of four years, it forced upon us a debt of almost 
three thousand million dollars. 

When Congress saw that its credit was declining through the too 
free emission of an irredeemable paper currency it sought to replenish 
the Treasury by taxes levied by the States, aiid when these were not 
forthcoming, either in monev or in kind, its next alternative was to 
make requisition upon the l^tates for the supplies actually needed. 
The responsibility was thus shifted upon the States, whose credit with 
the people was but little better than that of Congress. 

W hen both the Continental and State currencies failed to induce our 
citizens to part with their property, the next measure was forcible 
impressment, sanctioned by resolution of Congress and State laws. 
In the first grant of dictatorial powers to Washmgton he was author- 
ized, in the language of the resolution — 

to take, wherever he may be, whatever he may want for the use of the Army, if 
the inhabitants will not sell it, allowing a reasonable price for the same. 

He was further empowered to arrest and confine any person who 
refused to take the Continental currency or was disaffected to the 
American cause. 

In the second grant he was authorized within a circumference of 70 
miles from his headqarters — 

to take wherever he mav be, all such provisions and other articles as may be neces- 
sary for the comfortable subsistence of the army under his command, paying or 
giving certificates for the same. 

The injustice of the impressment laws was their least objectionable 
feature. They legalized violence, and, worse still, tended to expose 
unprotected citizens to cruelty and outrage. The correspondence 
between Washington and Greene, in 1780, shows the influence of these 
laws in relaxing the bonds of discipline and forcing officers to resort 
to illegal and summary punishment as the only means of protecting 
the life and property of our citizens. On the 26th of August Greene, 
who commanded a detachment sent to cover a foraging party near the 
enemy's lines, wrote as follows: 

There have been committed some of the most horrid acts of plunder by some of 
the Pennsylvania line that have disgraced the American arms during the war. The 
instances of plunder and violence are equal to anything oonunitted by the Ueesiaoa. 
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Two soldiers were taken that were ont upon the bosinees. both of which fired opon 
the inliabitants to prevent their living intelligenoe. I think it would be a good enect 
to liang one of these fellows in the face of the troops, without the form of a trial. It 
is absolutely necessary to give a check to the licentious spirit, which increases amas- 
ingly. The impudence of the soldiers is intolerable. A party plundered a house 
yesterday in sight of a number of officers, and even threatened the officers if they 
offered to interfere. It is the opinion of most of the officers that it is absolutely 
necessary for the good of the service that one of these fellows should be made an 
example of, and u your Excellency will give permission, I will have (me hung up 
this ^temoon when the army are ready to march by. 

There is also a deserter, taken three-quarters of the way over to New York, 
belonging to the 7th Pennsylvania Regiment, which the officers not only of the regi- 
ment, but several others, wish may be executed in the same way that 1 propose to 
execute the other in. Several deserters are gone ofi yesterday and last evening. 

I wish Your Excellency's answer respecting the two culprits, as we shall mardi at 
five this evening. « 

In a postscript he adds: 

More complaints have this moment come in, of a more shocking nature than those 
related. 

Washington's reply was as follows: 

I am this moment favored with your letter of this day. I need scarcely inform 
voa of the extreme pain and anxiety which the licentiousness of some of the soldiery 
has given me. Something must and shall be done, if possible, to put an effectual 
check to it I entirely ai>prove of the prompt punishment which you propose to 
have inflicted on the culprits in Question. You will, therefore, please to order one 
of the soldiers detected in plundering, and also the deserters you mention, to be 
immediately executed. ^ 

»♦*♦*#» 

The sninmary execution of American soldiers without trial^ by order 
of the^ "Father of his Country^" the plundering of our citizens, and 
the seizure of their property without payment were only a few of the 
evils springing from unwise legislation. 

Toward the close of the war one or more of the States, regardless 
of the general welfare, made the seizure of supplies for the army a 
penal offense. 



The opinions held by Washington as to our military policy, after 
an experience of five years, are thus stated in a letter to the President 
of Congress, dated the 20th of August: 

Had we formed a permanent army in the be^nnning, which, by the continuance of 
the same men in service, had been capable of discipline, we never should have had 
to retreat with a handful of men across the Delaware in 1776, trembling for the fate 
of America, which nothing but the infatuation of the enemy could have saved; we 
should not have remained all the succeeding winter at their mercy, with sometimes 
scarcely a sufficient body of men to mount the ordinary guards, liable at every 
moment to be dissipated, if they had only thought proper to march against us; we 
should not have been under the necessity of fighting Brandy wine, with an une<)ual 
number of raw troops, and afterwards of seeing Philadelphia fall a prey to a victo- 
rious army; we should not have been at Valley Forge with less than half the force 
of the enemy, destitute of everything, in a situation neither to resist nor to retire; 
we should not have seen New York left with a handful of men, yet an overmatch 
for the main army of these States, while the principal part of their force was 
detached for the r^uction of two of them; we should not have found ourselves this 
spring so weak as to be insulted by 6,000 men, unable to protect our baggage and 
magazines, their security depending on a good countenance and a want of enterprise 

« Greene's life of General N. Greene, vol. 2. pp. 207, 208. 
^Qreene'i life of Genial N. Greene, vol. 2, p. 208. 
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In the cnemv; we ehpuld not have been the greftteet part of the war inferior to the 
enemy, indciyted for oar safety to their inactivity, enduring frequently the mortifica- 
tion of seeing inviting opportunities to ruin them pass unimproved for want of a 
force which me country was completely able to afford, and of seeing the country 
ravaged, our towns burnt, the inhabitants plundered, abused, murdered, with impu- 
nity from the same cause. 

»OT have the ill effects been confined to the military line. A great part of the 
embarrasBOients in the civil departments fiow from the same source. The derange- 
ment ol Ottr finances is essentially to be ascribed to it. The expenses of the war and 
the paper emissions have been greatlv multiplied by it We have had a great part 
of the time two sets of men to feed ana pay — the disdiarped men goiuff home and the 
levies coming in. This was more remarkably the case m 1775 and 1776. The diffi- 
culty and cost of enga^g men have increased at every successive attempt, till among 
the present lines we find there are some who have received $150 in specie for five 
months' service, while our officers are reduced to the disagreeable necessity of per- 
formaas the duties of drill sergeants to them, with this morufying refiectton annexed 
to the business, that by the ume they have taught these men the rudiments of a 
soldier's duty their services will have expired and the work recommenced with a 
new set The consumption of provisions, arms, accouterments, and stores of every 
kiiKi has been doubled in spite of everv precaution I could use, not only from the 
cause just mentioned, but from the carelessness and licentiousness incident to mili- 
tia and irregular troops. Our discipline also has been much hurt, if not ruined, by 
such constant changes. The frequent calls upon the militia have int^rupted the 
cultivation of the land, and of course have lessened the quantity of its produce, occa- 
sioned a scarcity, and enhanced the prices. In an army so unstable as ours onier 
and economy have been impracticable. No person who has been a close obe^^er of 
the progress of our affairs can doubt that our currency has depreciated without com- 
parison more rapidly from the system of short enlistments than it would have done 
otherwise. 

There is every reason to believe that the war has been protracted on this account. 
Our opposition oeing less, the successes of the enemy have been greater. The flucta- 
ation of the army kept alive their hopes, and at every period of the dissolution of a 
considerable part of it they have flattered themselves with some decisive advantages. 
Had we kept a permanent army on foot the enemy could have had nothing to hope 
for, and would in all probability have listened to terms long since. <> 

Further confirmed in his convictions by the defeat of General Gates, 
he wrote to the President of Congress on the 15th of September: 

I am hapf)}^ to find that the last disaster in Carolina has not been so great as its 
first features indicated. This event, however, adds itself to many others to exem- 
plify the necessity of an army and the fatal consequences of depending on militia. 
Regular troops alone are equal to the exigencies of modem war. as well for defense 
as offense, and whenever a substitute is attempted it must prove illusory and ruinous. 
No militia will ever acquire the habits necessary to resist a regular force. Even 
those nearest to the seat of war are only valuable as light troops to be scattered in 
the woods and harass rather than do serious injury to the enemy. The firmneas 
requisite for the real business of fighting is only to be attained hy a constant course 
of discipline and service. I have never yet been witness to a smgle instance that 
can justify a different opinion, and it is most earnestly^ to be wished that the liber- 
ties of America may no longer be trusted, in any material degree, to so preoarioits a 
dependence. I can not but remark that it gives me pain to find the measures pnrsn- 
ing at the southward still turn upon accumulating large bodies of militia, instead of 
once for all making a decided effort to have a permanent force. In my ideas of the 
true system of war at the southward, the object ought to be to have a good army 
rather than a large one. ^ 

oSparks's Writings of Washington, vol. 7, pp. 162, 164. 
^ Sparks' s Writings of Washington, vol. 7, pp. 205,206. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

OAUPAION OF 1781. 



Be the dangers of staoding annies what they may, with the opening 
year came ample proof of the correctness of Washin^n's statement, 
that ^^It is our policy to be prejudiced against them m time of war.'' 

MUTINY OF THB FENNSTIiVANlA UNE. 



The growing discontent of troons without pay, without clothing, 
and often without food, culminated, on the 1st of January, in a rey(3t 
ol the Pennsylvania Line. Despite tne efforts of their o&cei*s, several 
of whom were killed and wounded in the attempt to restore order, the 
mutineers, under the command of their sergeants, marched toward 
Philadelphia with the intention of demanding redress from the Gov- 
ernment 

Fearing that the defection might extend to the rest of the Army, 
Coc^ess sent a committee, preceded by the governor of Pennsyl- 
Tania, to make the lollowing pr<^[)ositions to the mutineers: 

To diechartte all those who had enlisted indefinitely for three years or during 
the war, the &ct to be inquired into by three commissionerB to be appointed by the 
executive and to be ascertained, where the original enlistment could not be pro- 
duced, bv the oath of the soldier. To give immediate certificates for the deprecia- 
tion on their pay and to settle arrearages as soon as circumstances would admit. To 
tonbh them immediately with certain specified articles of clothing which were 
greatly waated.^ 

These terms which involved the complete surrender of the civil 
power, not to the Army, but to a band of mutineers, were accepted 
with the further stipulation that the enlisted men of the Pennsylvania^ 
Line should dei>ute three additional commissioners to act with the 
others in determining what soldiers should be discharged. 

General Wayne, who commanded the troops at the time of the revolt, 
wrote as follows in regard to this settlement: 

I could wish that the Commissioners had given time for the officers to produce the 
attestations before they made the oath so common. The papers were collected the 
soooejBt possible; the enlistments were generally and expressly for the war. But 
the birds were flown. I will not say that it was not in some degree an act of expe- 
diency^ in order toget the artillery, spare ammunition, and part of the small arms out 
of theur hands. These I have taken the precaution to forwaid by water to Phila- 
delphia.^ 

As a consequence of the mutiny, the six regiments composing the 
quota of Pennsylvania, under the latest resolution of Congress, were 

aSparks's Writings of Washington, voL 7, p. 359. 
^ fiparks's Writings of WsBhington, vol 7, p. 387. 

6A 
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dissolved for the time being and did not again reassemble at the 
appointed rendezvous before the month of March. A similar move- 
ment on the part of the New Jersey troops was suppressed by strong 
military measures. 

IfflLITABT OPERATIONS. 

The principal events in the South, during the campaign of 1781. 
were Morgan's victory over Tarleton at the Cowpens and the skillful 
retreat of tJreene through North Carolina prior to taking the offensive 
and fighting the battles of Guilford Court-House, Hobkirk Hill, and 
£utaw Springs. 

Although the British in each instance remained masters of the field, 
these engagements were practical victories for Greene, who had been 
compell^ to make his tactical dispositions conform to the character 
of his troops. 

Morgan's injunction to the militia at the Cowpens was, "Just hold 
up your heads, boys — three fires, and you are free." 

Avoiding the fatal mistake of Gates at Camden, the militia in this 
engagement were posted in two lines in front of the Continental 
regulars. 

At Guilford Court-House, where Greene made a similar disposition 
of his troops, three rounds only were asked of the militia, aa at the 
Cowpens; but when the enemy came in sight the first line gave way, 
followed shortly after by the second. The battle was then given over 
to the Continental regular troops, nearly all of whom, with the excep- 
tion of one regiment, were raw recruits. 

An incident of this battle should not be overlooked. Stevens. 

Erofiting by his experience at Camden, where he had been deserted 
y his brigade, placed a chain of sentinels in rear of the second line 
with orders to shoot the first man who should tiy to quit his post. 

While the militia as a body did not surpass the expectations of 
Greene and Morgan, many of the Virginia contingent, who had been 
foi-mer Continental soldiers, proved the worth of instruction and disci- 
pline by their individual good conduct at the Cowpens, and the same 
fact was illustrated at Guilford Court House by the behavior of many 
of the militia officers from the same State.^ 

In January Arnold ravaged the banks of the James, captured Rich- 
mond without opposition, and burnt the public buildings. After the 
battle of Guilford Court House Cornwallis withdrew to Wilmington, 
and then marched to Virginia. 

At the north, Washin^n, though joined by Rochambeau, was not 
strong enough to attack New York. After remaining inactive until 
August, the two commanders marched their troops southward, joined 
the forces under Lafayette, and in conjunction with the French fleet, 
achieved at Yorktown, on the 19th of October, the crowning suc- 
cess of the war —the capture of Cornwallis and his army of 7,000 men. 

This victory proved to be the last battle of the Revolution, although 
it did not at the time abate Washington's preparations for another 
campaign. 

a These officers had recently held commifvions in the Continental Army, and hav- 
ing been made Bupemumerary by the reduction of that establishment had been 
appointed to the militia by Crovernor Jettenoa at the nzgoQt request of Geneni 
tireeae. 
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On the let of September, 1781, the British forces in America were 
estimated as follows: 





New 
York. 


Virginia. 


South 
CaroUna. 


Georgia. 


Florida. 


Nova 
Scotia. 


Britliih 


6.982 
8,629 
2,140 


5,544 
2,204 
1,187 


5,024 
1,696 
8,155 




920 
558 
211 


1,746 
662 


Qennans 


486 
598 




1,145 




Total 


16,701 


8,885 


9,776 


1,064 


1,689 


8,452 





British— Providence Island, 185; Bermuda, 354. Total, 42,075. 
The milltarr strength on the Ist of June was 81,663. 

STRENGTH OF THE CONTINENTAL ARMY AND OF THE MILITIA IN 1781, 

1782, AND 1783. 

The following tables show the quotas aijsigned to the States and the 
troops furnish^ by each during tne years 1781, 1782, and 1783: ^ 

1781. 



states. 



Quotas required. 



Number of 
battal- 
ions, 676 
men each. 



Number of 
men. 



Troops furnished. 



Number of 
Conti- 
nentals. 



Number of 
militia. 



Number of 
militia 

and Conti- 
nentals. 



New Hampshire.. 
Maasachusettsa... 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut a 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvaoiia .... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina . . 
South Carolina... 
Georgia 



Total. 



1,162 
6,386 

676 
8,456 
1,728 
1,162 
6,184 

676 
2.880 
6,336 
2,304 
1,162 

576 



700 
8,782 

464 
2,420 
1,178 

823 

1,346 

89 

770 
1,225 

645 



83,406 



18,292 



1,566 



1,601 



61,887 
02,894 



7,298 1 



700 
6,298 

464 
8,92r 
1,178 

828 

1,846 

89 

2,107 

4,119 

546 



20,690 



a Four months' men. 



6 With General Greene. 



o Before Yorktown. 



Conjectural estimate of militia in additinn to ike above. 

Virginia 2,000 

North Carolina 8,000 

South Carolina 8,000 

Georgia 760 



fl Accurate returns of the Continental troops and the militia were not always ren- 
dered — particularly of the militia. See report of General Knox, Secretary of War, 
American State Papers, Military Affairs, vol. 1, pp. 14-19. 
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1782- 



States. 



Quotas required. 



Number 
ofbattal- 
lODfl, 676 



Number 
of men. 



Troops furnished. 



Nombcr 
of Con- 
tinentals. 



Number 
ofmili- 



Numberof 
militia and 
Oontinen- 



New Hampshire. 
Massachusetts... 
Ebode Island... 
Connecticut..... 

New York 

NewJemy 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina. . 
South Carolina.. 
Georgia 

Total 



1,152 
6,836 

676 
8,456 
1,728 
l,16e 
6,184 

676 
2,880 
6,886 
2,804 
1,152 

676 



744 
4,428 

481 
1,782 
1,196 

660 
1,266 

164 
1,280 
1,204 
1,106 



88,408 



14,256 



744 
4,423 

481 
1,782 
1,196 

660 
1,266 

164 
1,280 
1,204 
1,105 



14,266 



ConjectamL ettimate of militia in addition to the above, 

Virginia 1,000 

South Caioltna, fdr lour months 2,000 

Georgia 760 

Total 8,760 

Grand total 18,006 

1783.a 



States. 



Quotas required. 



Number of 
battalions, 
676 men. 



Number of 
men. 



Troops furnished. 



Number of 
Conti- 
nentals. 



Number of 
militia. 



Number of 
mUitiaand 
Conti- 
nentals. 



N^w Hampihire 
Massachusetts . . 
Rhode Island... 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina . 
South Carolina . 
Georgia 

Total 



1,162 
6,886 

676 
8,466 
1,728 
1,162 
6,184 

676 
2,880 
6,386 
2,804 
1,162 

676 



783 

4,870 

8?2 

1,740 

1,169 

676 

1,698 

236 

974 

629 

697 

189 

146 



783 

4,870 

872 

1,740 

1.169 

676 

1,606 

235 

974 

ft29 

697 

189 

145 



66 



18,477 



18,477 



a The Army of the Northern Department was discharged on the 6th of November, 1788, and that 
in the Southern States on the 16th of November, 1783. (War Office of the United SUtes, May 10, 179a 
H. Knox, Secretary of Wax. American State Papers, Military Attain.) 

The number of soldiers furnished bv the several States to the Con- 
tinental Army during the war was as follows: 



Massachusetts 67,907 

Connecticut 31, 939 

Virginia 26,678 

Pennsylvania 25,678 

New York 17,781 

Maryland 13,912 

New Hampshire 12,497 

New Jersey 10,726 



North Carolina 7,263 

South Carolina 6, 417 

Rhodelsland 5,908 

Georgia 2, 679 

Delaware 2,386 

Total 231,771 



The number of militia furnished by the several States during the 
war, according to the returns and conjectural estimates of the l^cre- 
tary of War, was 164,087.« 

o Amexican State Papers, yoL 1, pp. 14, 19. 
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Total Continentals and militia furnished during the war, 895,858. 

If we examine these figures, it will appear that in 1776, when the 
aggregate number of our troops reached 89,600, the British had but 
20,121, and that from that time our number steadily dwindled down to 
29,M0 in 1781, while the British strength constantly increased till it 
reached 42,075. 

Looking back at the whole Revolutionary struggle, notwithstanding 
our employment from first to last of almost 400,000 men, we find that 
but two military events had a direct bearincf upon the expulsion of the 
British. One of these was the capture of Surgovne; the other that of 
Oornwallis — an event which was only made possible by the cooperation 
of a French army and a French fleet. 

StrpREMAOr OF THE STATES. 

When extravagance and disaster had ruined the credit of the Gov- 
ernment so that Congress no longer felt able to carry on the war 
successfully, the project of a confederation of the States was brought 
forward as the only means by which the contest could be prolonged. 
Fortunately for our country when this change in its form of govern- 
ment actually took place, complications in European politics had given 
us powerful allies, nrst in France and afterwards Spain. 

Under the confederation, authority to arm and equip troops being 
left wholly to the States, they necessarily became more or less inde- 
pendent of Congress. In May, 1779, without consulting the Com- 
mander in Chief, the people of Boston fitted out a military and naval 
expedition of nearly four thousand men for the purpose of capturing 
. a Britbh force, seven to eight* hundred strong, which had establishea 
a post near the mouth of the Penobscot. The garrison wajs besieged 
until the 13th of August, when the arrival of a British fleet compeUed 
its assailants to destroy their transports, take to the woods, and make 
their way home through the wilderness as best they could. Congress 
having assumed later the expense of this ill-advised undertaking, its 
sole effect was to deplete the national treasury. 

StUl graver complications were liable to occur under the system of 
confederation^ as was strikingly illustrated by the action of the gov- 
ernor of Virginia* General Greene, while operating near Fort Ninety- 
rix, in South Carolina, and impatiently awaiting ttie militia ordered 
bv Congress, was apprised that Governor Jefferson had detained the 
Virginia contingent and ordered it to remain for the defense of the 
State. 

In a letter dated June 27, Greene represents the confusion and dan- 
ger to which such an interference gave rise: 

The tardmew and finall}^ the countermanding of the militia ordered to join this 
army has been attended with the most mortifying and disagreeable consequences. 
Had they taken the field in time and in force we should have completed the reduc- 
tion of all the enemy's outposts in this countrv, and for want of which we have been 
obliged to raise the siege of Ninety-six after naviug the town closely besieged for 
upward of twenty days, and where four more would have completed its reduction. 
For want of the militia the approaches went on slow and the siege was r^idered 
bloody and tedious. * * * 

The high respect which I ever wish to pay to the prerogatives of every State 
induces me to question with all due deference the propriety of your excellency's 
order for cotmtermanding the militia which were directed to join this army. No 
eeneral plan can ever be undertaken with safety^ when partial orders may interrupt 
VBB progresB. Nor is it just to the common interest that local motives ^ould 
influence measoree for the ben^t of a part to the prejudice of a whole. I conceive 
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it to be the prerogatiYe of a governor to order the foroe belonging to a State as he 
may think necessary for the protection of its inhabitants. But thoee ih»i are 
ordered out upon the Continental establishment are only subject to tlie orders of 
their officers. Without this just and necessary distribution there would be endless 
confusion and ruinous disappointments. I only mention these things to avoid a 
misunderstanding in future. I have no wish for command further than the interest 
and happiness of the people are concerned, and I hope everybody is convinced of 
this, from my zeal to promote the common safety of tho good people of these 
Southern States. I feel for the sufferings of Vir^nia, and if I had been supported 
here in time I should have been there before this with a great part of our cavalry.* 

The wretched condition of the Army during the later years of the 
war was another baleful effect of the quasi independence of the States 
under the new sj^stem. 

Though in many parts of the country supplies were abundant, in 
spite of the ravages of war, yet from the north to the south h^nger 
and nakedness everywhere prevailed in the Continental garrisons and 
camps. 

General Heath on the 6th of May, 1781, wrote to Washington 
reporting the distress of the garrison at West Point: 

I hoped I should not have been compelled again to represent our sitoation on 
account of provisions, but supplies of meat have not arrived. All the Irish beef in 
the store has been gone for some days; we are at last forced in upon the reserves. 
That in Fort Clinton has all been taken out this day. The pork which was ordered to 
be reserved is all itisued, except about 16 barrels. The boats are now up from below 
for provisions, with representations that they are out; the reserves will be gone in a 
few days if relief does not arrive, and hunger must inevitably disperse the troops. If 
the authority will not order on supplies, I will strugf^le to the last moment to main- 
tain the post; but regard to my own character compels me to be thus explicit — ^that 
if any ill consequences happen to this post, or its dependencies, through want of 
provisions, I shall not hold myself accountable for them. ^ 

With no ^neral government to which appeal for relief could be 
made, Washmgton replied on the 8th: 

Distressed beyond expression at the present situation and future prospects of the 
Army with regard to provisions, and convinced with you that, unless an immediate 
and regular supply can be obtained, the most dangerous consequences are to be 
apprehended, I have determined to make one great effort more on the subiect, and 
must request that you will second and enforce my representations to, and requisi- 
tions upon, the New England States by your personal application to the several 
executives, and even assemblies, if sitting, as I suppose they will be in the course of 
this month. 

From your intimate knowledge of our embarrassed and distressed circumstances, 
and great personal influence with the Eastern States, I am induced to commit the 
execution of this interesting and important business to you, and wish you to set out 
on this mission as early as may be convenient b * * * 

The next day Washington sent General Heath the following 
instructions: 

You will be pleased to proceed immediately to the several eastern States with the 
dispatches addressed to the eovemors of Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts 
Bay, and the president of New Hampshire, on the subject of supplies for the 
Army. ♦ * * 

The great objects of your attention and mission are, firstj an immediate supply of 
beef cattle; second, the transportation of all the salted provisions in the western part 
of Connecticut and Massachusetts, and, third, the establishment of a regular sjnste- 
matic, effectual plan for feeding the Army through the campaign. Unless the two 
former are effected, the garrison of Fort Schuyler must inevitably, that of West 
Point may probably, fall, and the whole Army be disbanded; without the latter, 

o Greene's Life of General N. Greene, voL 3, pp. 655, 556. 
^Heath's Memoixi, p. 288. 
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the Bune perplenng waotB, irregularities, and distresB, which we have 00 often 
ezperienoed, will incessantly occur, with eventual far greater evils, if not final ruin. 

With r^ard to the particular mode of obtaining and transporting supplies 1 will 
not presume to dictate; but something must now be attempted on the spur of the 
occasion. I would su^^^t whether it would not be expedient for a committee from 
the several States, consisting of a few active, sensible men, to meet at some convenient 
place, in order to make out, upon a uniform and great scale, all the arrangements 
respecting supplies and transportation for the campaign. In the meantime, to avoid 
the imp^ending dissolution of the Army, the States must individually comply pre- 
cisely with the requisitions of the quartermaster and commissary upon them. * * * 
Previous to your departure you will obtain from the quartermaster-general and com- 
missary with the Armv, the proper estimates of supplies and transportation to be 
required of the several States, together with all the ligntand information concerning 
their department, which may be requisite to transact the business committed to you. 

After having delivered the dispatches with which you are charged, and made such 
farther representations as you may judge necessas^, you will not cease your applica- 
tions and importunities until you are informed officially whether effectual measures 
are or will be taken to prevent the Army from starving and disbanding. ^^ * * ♦ 

These instructions incidentally set forth the difficulties of making war 
through the combined action of thirteen distinct governments. The 
only method by which Washington could prevent tne dispersion of an 
important garrison was to order its commander to quit his post, go 
as a suppliant before the New England assemblies, and beg them for 
food. 

To their honor be it said that they aflforded relief, and through the 
joint action of committees from each State, as suggested in Washing- 
ton's letter, devised measures by which the Army was thenceforth reg- 
ularly supplied. 

CONDUCT OP THE ABMT. 

An attentive consideration of the behavior of the regular, or Con- 
tinental, troops during the Revolution ought to convince every 
American citizen that a standing army is among the least of the perils 
to which our freedom is exposed. 

From the very beginning of the war the depreciation of the cur- 
rency practically compelleathe officers and men to serve without pay. 
Weary, naked, foot-sore, and hungry, they made lonff marches, en- 
dured the hardships of winter quarters, and fought tneir country's 
battles without the hope of rewai'd. During this long period the want 
of food, pay, and clothing — usual causes of mutiny — were at all times 
pressingly felt; and yet, with the exception of a few regiments and the 
troops of one or two States, the Continental Aimy was ever true to its 
trust. 

Even the mutiny of the Pennsylvania and New Jersey Line served 
to illustrate the difference between raw and regular troops. To the 
fonner, desertion was the simple and obvious remedy for discontent 
and ill treatment. Among the latter, a redress of grievances was 
coupled with loyalty to the cause. They did not mean to desert. Over- 
powered by a sense of their hardships and wrongs, they momentarily 
forgot their duty and sought to lay tneir sufferings before the highest 
tribunal of the country that it might give them relief. They did not 
seek to subvert the authority of Congress, but appealed to it as the 
fountain of justice and law. 

The army could point with pride to its subordination to civil 
authority and to its devotion to liberty. More than this, it could 

a Heath's Memoirs, pp. 2S4, 286. 
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justly claim that the dictatorial powers conferred upon its commandsr — 
arbitrary arrests, summary executions without trial, forced impress- 
ment of provisions, and other dangerous precedents of the Revolu- 
tion — were the legitimate fruits of tne defective military legislation of 
our inexperiencea statesmen. 

Great as was the devotion of the private soldier, the patriotic record 
of the officer was even more brilliant. Once only did the officers of a 
Continental regiment combine for relief, and in this case they were 
under orders to march not against the British but a^inst the Indians^ 

In 1779, the officers of the First Regiment of the New Jersey Bri^ule 
demanded their pay from the legislature and threatened to consider 
themselves as out of the service if their application was not granted 
within three days. This summary demand was necessarily regarded 
as an invasion of the privileges of the assembly, but through the good 
offices of Washington it was withdrawn, when the legislature made 
haste to pay both the officers and men. 

The position taken by the officers was explained to Washington as 
follows: 

We are eorry that you should imagine we meant to disobey orders. It was and is 
still our determination to march with our regiment, and to do the duty of officers 
until the legislature shall have a reasonable time to appoint others, but no loi^r. 
We b^ leave to assure Your Excellency that we have the highest sense of your abuity 
and virtues; that executing your orders has ever given us pleasure; that we love 
the service, and love our country; but when that country gets so lost to virtu© and 
justice as to forget to support its servants, it then becomes their duty to retire from 
its service.^ * * * ■ 

From this time forward until the end of the war the whole body of 
officers joined hands in repressing the spirit of discontent among the 
soldiers, and during the mutiny of the Pennsylvania Line some of 
them laid down their lives in attempting to quell the insubordination 
of the men. 

Toward the close of the war, in December, 1782, the officers of the 
Army addressed Congress in reference to arrears of their pay, and as 
to the security for their half pay for life. 

The inability of Congress to meet any of its obligations and the 
knowledge that several of the States had opposed the half pay for life 
induced the officers to propose a commutation instead. 

When information reached the camp at Newburg that their pro- 
posals had not been accepted, an anonymous writer, presuming upon 
the discontent of the officers, circulated an address, setting forth the 
wrongs of the Army. With a view to induce the officers to carry their 
appeals "from the justice to the fears of the Government," he 
requested the general and field officers — one officer from each com- 

Sany and a delegate from the medical staflf— to meet on the 11th of 
larch, 1783, and consider *' what measures (if any) should be adopted 
to obtain that redress of grievandes which they seem to have solicited 



To neutralize the effect of this address Washington, on the 11th of 
March, requested the general and field officers of the army — an officer 
from each company and representatives of the staff — to assemble on 
the 15th "to hear the report of the committee of the Army to Congress." 

He also directed the officers to "devise what further measures ought 
to be adopted as most rational and best calculated to attain the just 
and important object in view." That nothing might de done without 

« Irving' s Life of Washington, vol. 3, pp. 464, 465. 
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his sanction he ordered the senior officer present to preside and report 
the result of the deliberations to the Commander in Chief. 

The day after the publication of this order appeared a second anony- 
mous adoress by the same author (afterwardbs General Armstrong), 
urging' energy of action at the meeting sanctioned by the commancter 
in chief. 

At the time appomted, the officers convened, and were addressed by 
Washington, wno received the unanimous thanks of the assembly. 
The adm-ess from the Army to Congress in December, the report of 
the committee from the Army, and &e resolutions of Congress of Jan- 
uary 25, referring to the pay of the officers, were then read, when a 
committee was appointed consisting of a general, a field officer, and a 
captain, with instructions to report in naif an hour ^^resolutions 
expressive of the business" before the meeting. * 

The patriotism of the officers, their fortitude in distress, iheiv confi- 
dence in the justice of Congress, their devotion to discipline — the only 
bond that can hold an army together in the hour of disaster — were all 
expressed in the following resolutions, prepared by the committee 
consisting of General Knox, Colonel Brooks, and Captain Howard. 
The report of the committee having been brought in and fully con- 
sidered: 

Resolved unanimously^ That at the commencement of the present war the officers 
of the American Army engaged m the service of their comitry from the purest love 
and attachment to the nghta and liberties of human nature, which motives still 
exist in the highest'degree, and that no circumstance of distress or danger shall 
induce a conduct that may tend to sully the reputation of glory which tney have 
acouired at the price of their blood and eight years' faithful services. 

Btsolved unanimously^ That the Army continue to have an unshaken confidence in 
the justice of Congress and their country; and are fully convinced that the repre- 
sentatives of America will not disband or disperse the Army until their accounts are 
liquidated, the balance accurately ascertained, and adequate funds established for 
payment And, in this arrangement, the officers expect that the half pay, or com- 
mutation of it, should be efficaciously comprehended. 

Bnolved unardmoudyf That His Excellency the Commander in Chief be requested 
to write to His Excellency the President of Congress, earnestly entreating the more 
speedy decision of that honorable body upon the subjects of our late address, which 
was forwarded by a committee of the Army, some of whom are waiting upon Con- 
gtess for the result In the alternative of p^eu^ or war this event would be highly 
satisfactory, and would produce immediate tranquillity in the minds of the Army, and 
prevent any further machinations of designing men to sow discord between the civil 
and military forces of the United States. 

Resolved, UTtanimously. That the officers of the American Army view with abhor- 
rence, and reject with disdain, the infamous propositions contained in a late anony- 
mous address to the officers of the Army, and resent with indignation the secret 
attempts of some unknown persons to collect the officers together in a manner 
totally subversive of all discipline and good order. 

Resolved, unanimously, That the thanks of the officers of the Army be given to the 
committee, who presented to Congress the late address of the Army, for the wisdom 
and prudence with which they have conducted that business, and that a copy of 
the proceedings of this day be transmitted by the President to Major-General 
McDougall, and that he be requested to continue his solicitations at Congress until the 
objects of his mission are accomplished, o ♦ ♦ « 

These proceedings were signed by General Yates, and were for- 
warded by Washington to Congress, which, in lieu of half -pay for life, 
gave to the officers full pay for five years, and to the soldiers full pay 
for four months. 

On the 18th of April, 1783, Washington proclaimed the cessation 
of hostilities, and tendered his congratulations to a patient army. 

oSparks's Writings of Washington, vol. 8, pp. 564, 565. 
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MUTINT OF BEGBUTTS. 

Although the war was over, the members of the CoDtinental Con- 
gress were destined to personally experience some of the dangers con- 
nected with the employment of raw troops. 

In June, some 80 recruits mutinied at Lancaster, and fancying 
themselves aggrieved, marched to Philadelphia, where they were 
joined by about 200 comrades from the barracks. Proceeding with 
music and fixed bayonets to the statehouse, where Congress and the 
executive council oi Pennsylvania were in session, they placed senti- 
nels at every door to prevent egress, and then serv^ upon both bodies 
a written demand for the redress of their grievances, threatening 
military violence in case their wrongs were not righted in the brier 
space of twenty minutes. For several hours Congress and the execu- 
tive council found themselves at the mercy of an armed and undisci- 
plined soldiery. In this extremity, fearing that the State of Pennsyl- 
vania could not furnish adecjuate protection, Congress called for 
regular troops, and, abandoning the capital, adjourned to meet at 
Prmceton. 

On the receipt of a despatch from the President of Congress, Wash- 
ington sent General Howe with 1,500 Continentals to tne scene of 
disturbance, but before the troops could arrive the mutiny was happily 
quelled without bloodshed. 

Several of the mutineers were tried by court-martial, four received 
corporal punishment, and two were even sentenced to death, though 
pardoned later. 

The views which Washington entertained of this mutiny and his 
reflections on the character of raw and of veteran troops are given in 
his reply of June 24 to the President of Congress: 

While I suffer the most poignant distress, in observing that a handful of men, con- 
temptible in numbers, and equally so in point of service (if the veteran troops from 
the southward have not been reduced by their examole), and who are not worthy 
to be called soldiers, should disgrace themselves and their countrvas the Pennsylva- 
nia mutineers have done, by insulting the sovereijm authority of the United States 
and that of their own, I feel an inexpressible satisfaction that even this behavior 
cannot stain the name of the American soldiery. It can not be imputable to or reflect 
dishonor upon the army at larae; but on the contrary, it will, by the striking con- 
trast it exhibits, hold up to public view the other troops in the most advantageous 
I)oint of light. Upon taking all the circumstances into consideration, I can not suffi- 
ciently express my surprise and indignation at the arrogance, the folly, and the 
wickedness of the mutineers; nor can I sufficientlv admire the fidelity, the bravery, 
and the patriotism which must forever signalize the unsullied character of the other 
corps of our army. For, when we consider that these Pennsylvania levies, who have 
now mutinied, are recruits and so' < Hers of a day, who have not borne the heat and 
burden of the war, and who can have in reality very few hardships to complain of; 
and when we at the same time recollect that those soldiers who have lately been 
furloughed from this army are the veterans who have patiently endured hunger, 
nakedness, and cold; who have suffered and bled without a murmur, and who with 
perfect good order have retired to their homes without a settlement of their accounts, 
or a farthinaj of money in their pockets, we shall be as much astonished at the vir^ 
tues of the latter as we are struck with horror and detestation at the proceedings of 
the former; and every candid mind^ without indulging ill-grounded prejudices, will 
undoubtedly make the proper diBcnmination.<i 

DISBANDMENT OF THE ARMT. 

On the 2d of November, at Princeton. Washington issued his fare- 
well address, and on the following day tne army was disbanded, with 

« Sparks' s Writings of Washington, vol. 8, pp. 455, 456. 
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the exception of one regiment of infantry and two battalions of artil- 
lery, retained under the command of General Knox, for the defense 
of the Highlands. On the 17th of November the British evacuated 
New Yorkj and on the 22d of December, at Annapolis, Washington 
resigned his conmussion to Congress. 

PENSIONS. 

From the ill-judged economy which contributed so largely during 
the whole war to deprive our commanders of adequate armies, we 
may turn with pleasure to the generosity which our Government has 
ever displayed toward those who have risked their lives in the 
national defense. The liberality of the Government in the matter of 
pensions has not been confined to the brave men who have been 
maimed in battle, or whose health has been ruined by disease, it has 
been justly extended to the widows and orphans of soldiers who, from 
whatever cause, have perished that their country^ might live. In pro- 
portion, too, as wars nave receded, public opinion has justified Con- 
gress in the extension of pensions, until thousands of men have beeft 
added to the rolls who never saw an enemy, and whose terms of serv- 
ice may not have exceeded two weeks. So just, however, is the 
principle of pensions, and so strong in the popular mind is the determi- 
nation to reward the citizen soldier, that since the early days of the 
Republic, but one Senator or Representative in Congress has ven- 
tured to make the slightest opposition to this important and most 
commendable feature of our military policy. 

The statesman therefore who would relieve us from the burdens of 
taxation, as well as the philanthropist who would save the health, the 
lives, and the limbs of our people, must turn from the list of deserv- 
ing pensioners to the cause, and seek by judicious and humane legisla- 
tion to set on foot a military system which by lessening the demand 
for men, will, with equal certainty, economize both life and treasure. 

The statistics of the Revolution already quoted, show that our 
extravagance called out from first to last more than 395,000 men, all 
of whom, under our pension system, had a claim upon the gratitude 
of the nation. The greatest number of troops that Congress was able 
to raise during any one year of the war (1776) was 89,600 men, of 
whom 42,700 were militia. 

The largest force. Continental and militia, that Washington could 
lead to battle at any one time was less than seventeen thousand, while 
at the battles of Trenton and Princeton, during the time of our 
greatest peril, his effective strength was less than four thousand. 

If we now turn from the reports of the small armies in the field to 
the report of the Commissioner of Pensions it will be found that a 
feeble military policy gave us an army of pensioners numbering 
95,753, of whom 89,287 were widows. 

Unlike the dissolving armies in the field, the pension rolls for 1875 
show that ninety-two years after the close of the war the army of the 
Revolutionary pensioners was still represented by 879 widows. The 
last Revolutionary soldier expired in 1869, eighty-six years after the 
close of the struggle. 

The total amount paid to Revolutionary pensioners up to June 30, 
1876, for periods of service of six months and over was $46,177,845.44. 

To widows of soldiers who served six months the total amount paid 
to June 30, 1876, was $19,668,796.70. 
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If to these figures be added $15,000,000, the approximate amount 
paid to invalids disabled in the Revolution, the total of pensions in 
round nimibers amounts to $80,000,000,'* a sum equal to five-twelfths 
of the two hundred million of irredeemable currencj^ issued by Con- 
gress, and equal to nearly one-half the debts recognized by Congress 
and tne States at the close of the war. 

EXPENSE OF THE WAB. 

Exclusive of bounties paid by individuals, towns, and counties, and 
of provisions seized bv impressment for the use of the Army, the debt 
of Congress and of the States, at the close of the war, amounted to 
$170,000,000. if to this sum be added the two hundred millions of 
currency, for the redemption of which the faith of the Continental Con- 
gress and the Confederation was twice solemnly pledged, the debt act- 
ually incurred by the war amounted to $370,000,000.*^ 

Small as this sum may appear when compared with the Rebellion war 
debt of three thousand millions, investigation will show that the indebt- 
edness of the Revolution was greater in proportion to population. 

Assuming three millions as the total number of our people at the 
beginning of the Revolution, the whole cost of this war to each man, 
woman, and child, was $123, while, upon the basis of a population of 
31,000,000 in 1861, the total cost per capita of the War of the Rebellion 
was but $96.^ 

Both of these wars were waged upon the same extravagant system, 
and so long as we blindly adhere to it similar pecuniary sacrifices are 
sure to follow in the train of every great military contest of the 
future. 

LESSONS OF THE REVOLUTION. 

The lessons to be drawn from the Revolution are: 

First. That nearly all of the dangers which threatened the cause of 
independence may be traced to the total inexperience of our statCvSmen 
in regard to military affairs, which led to vital mistakes in army legis- 
lation. 

Second. That for waging either an offensive or a defensive war a 
confederation is the weakest of all forms of government. 

Third. That in proportion as the general government gives the 
States authority to arm and equip troops, it lessens the military 
strength of the whole people and correspondingly increases the 
national expenditures. 

oThe foregoing figures were furnished by Mr. T. A. Bentlev, CommisBioner of 
Pensions. 

6The war of the Revolution left unpaid a national debt of near 1360,000,000; 
whereas not long after the war of 1812, a debt of $123,000,000 was paid. (Ingersoll's 
Second War, vol. 1, p. 14). 

The same writer, page 58, in speaking of the pajrment of the war debt of 1812^ 
states, "Within twenty-three years afterwards, the whole debt of the United States 
was extinguished, with partial atonement of the nonpayment of that of the Revo- 
lution, by an expensive pension system, somewhat requiting the soldiers of the 
Revolution, defrauded of their pay by Continental or paper money and national 
insolvency.'* 

^'On the same bases of population, the annual expense per capita of the Revolu- 
tionary war was $17, and that of the rebellion $24, this lai^r sum. being due to the 
shorter duration of the contest. 
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Fourth. That the war resources of a nation can only be called forth 
and energetically directed by one general government to which the 
people owe a ^ramount allegiance. 

Fifth. Admitting the poverty of the colonies, their want of credit, 
their inability to proviae proper, clothing, food, arms, ammunition, 
and other supplies for the Army; also the possibilities of a confedera- 
tion which might deprive Congress of the power to enforce its requi- 
sitions — all of these considerations, insteaa of being accepted as rea- 
sons for adopting a feeble military policy, called for wise legislation 
looking to a vigorous prosecution of the war with the least expense in 
men and money. 

Sixth. No matter what reasons may be given for the adoption of an 
unwise military policy, that these are powerless to diminish or modify 
the disastrous enects which inevitably follow. 

Seventh. That when a nation attempts to combat disciplined troops 
with raw levies, it must maintain an army of at least twice the size of 
that of the enemy, and even then have no guarantee of success. 

Eighth. That neither voluntary enlistments based on patriotism, 
nor the bounty, can be relied upon to supply men for the army during 
a prolonged war. 

Jlinth. That the draft, connected or not connected with voluntary 
enlistments and bounties, is the only sure reliance of a government in 
time of war. 

Tenth. That short enlistments are destructive to discipline, con- 
stantly expose an army to disaster, and inevitably prolong war with 
all its attendant dangers and expenses. 

Eleventh. That short enlistments at the beginning of a war tend to 
disgust men witli the service, and force the government to resort 
eitner to bounties or the draft. 

Twelfth. That regular troops, engaged for the war, are the only 
safe reliance of a government, and are m every point of view the best 
and most economical. 

Thirteenth. That when a nation at war relies upon a system of 
regulars and volunteers, or regulars and militia, the men, in the 
absence of compulsion, or very strong inducements, will invariably 
enlist in the organizations most lax in discipline. 

Fourteenth. That troops become reliable only in proportion as they 
are disciplined; that discipline is the fruit of long training, and can- 
not be attained without the existence of a good corps of officers. 

Fifteenth. That the insufficiency of numbers to counterbalance a lack 
of discipline should convince us that our true policy, both in peace 
and war, as Washington puts it, ^^ Ought to be to have a good army 
rather than a large one.'' 
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Washington's solicitude in regard to our military policy did not end 
with the Revolutionary struggle. In taking leave of the governors 
of the States before resigning nis commission, he wrote with a wisdom 
no less becoming the soldier than the statesman: 

There are four things, which I humbly conceive, are essential to the well-being, I 
may even venture to say, to the existence of the United States, as an indepenc^nt 
power. 

First An indissoluble union of the States under one federal head; 

Second. A sacred regard to public justice; 

Third. The adoption of a proper peace establishment; and. 

Fourth. The prevalence oi that pacific and friendly disposition amon^ the people 
of the United States, which will induce them to forget their local prejudices and 
policies; to make those mutual concessions which are requisite to the general pros- 
perity; and in some instances, to eacnAce their individoal advantages to the interest 
of the community. 

******* 

In amplification of his views as to a proper peace establishment, he 
continues: 

It is necessary to say but a few words on the third topic which was proposed, and 
which regards particularly the defense of the Republic; as there can be little aoubt 
that Congress will recommend a proper peace establishment for the United States, 
in which a due attention will be paid to tne importance of placing the militia of the 
Union upon a regular and respectable footing. If this should be the case, I would 
b^ leave to urge the great advantage of it in the strongest terms. The militia of 
this country must be considered as the palladium of our security, and the first effect- 
ual resort in case of hostility. It is essential, therefore that the same system shotdd 
pervade the whole; that the formation and discipline of the militia of the continent 
should be absolutely uniform, and that the same species of arms, accouterments, 
and military apparatus, should be introduced in every part of the United States. 
No one, who has not learned it from experience, can conceive the diflSculty, expense, 
and confusion, which result from a contrary syst^n, or the vague arrangements 
which have hitherto prevailed. * * * 

Despite this advice, the moment independence was established, all 
the States hastened to resume nearly every attribute of sovereignty. 
So unmindful were they of the common welfare, that every measure 
looking to the discharge of the national debt was resisted, and remon- 
strance was necessary to induce them to send enough delegates to 
Congress to constitute a guorum for business. 

The finances of the nation being completely exhausted, pongress on 
the 2d of June, 1784, resolved — 

That the commanding oflScer be, and he is hereby, directed to dischai^ the troops 
now in the service of the United States, except twenty-five privates to guaid the stores 
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at Fort Pitt and fifty-five to fiasad the stores at West Point, and other magazines, 
with a proportionate number of officers; no officer to remain in service above the 
rank of captain, and those privates to be retained who were enlisted on the best 
terms: Provided, That Congress before its recess shall not take other measures respect- 
ing the disposition of those troops. 

This law disbanded all that remained of the Continental Army, save 
one battery of artillery at West Point, which was raised by Alexander 
Hamilton m New York in 1776, and which is now in the regular service 
as Battery F of the Fourth Be^ment of Artillery. As the express 
purpose of retaining these 80 soldiers was to guard the public stores, 
the resolution was equivalent to a declaration that our infant republic 
would begin its career by entirely dispensing with a regular army. 

On the following day, wholly ignoring the disasters occasioned by 
the employment of raw levies during the Kevolution, Congress adopted 
the following preamble and resolution : 

Whereas a body of troops to consist of 700 noncommissioned officers and privates 
property officerea, are immediately and indispensably necessary for securing and 
protecting the northwestern frontiers of the United States, and their Indian fnends 
and allies, and for garrisoning the posts soon to be evacuated by the troops of his 
Britannic Majesty: 

Regolved, That it be and it is hereby recommended to the States hereafter named, 
and as most conveniently situated, to'fumish forthwith from their militia, 700 men, 
to serve for twelve months, unless sooner discharged, m the following proportions: 
Connecticut, 165; New York, 165; New Jersey, 110; Pennsylvania, 260; making in the 
whole 700. 

Besolvedy That the Secretary of War take order for forming the said troops when 
assembled into one regiment to consist of eiffht companies of infantry ana two of 
artillery, arming and equipping them in a soldier-like manner. 

The officers of this mixed regiment of infantry and artillery, com- 
posed of militia from different States, consisted of 1 lieutenant-colonel 
from Pennsylvania, commandant; 2 majors, one from New York and 
one from Connecticut, commandants of companies; 8 captains, 10 lieu- 
tenants, one as adjutant; 10 ensigns, 1 chaplain, 1 surgeon, and 4 mates. 

It did not take long to convince Congress that a certain number of reg- 
ular troops was indispensable. On the 1st of April, 1785, it resolved — 

That it is necessary that a body of troops consisting of 700 noncommissioned offi- 
cers and privates be raised for the term of three years, unless sooner discharged, for 
the protection of the Northwestern frontiers, to defend the settlers on the land belong- 
ing to the United States hx)m the depredations of the Indians and to prevent unwar- 
rantable intrusion thereon, and for guarding the public stores. 

A few days later, on the 7th and 12th of April, this important 
measure was supplemented by further legislation, designating the 
States which were to furnish the recruits and defining the organiza- 
tion of the new regular regiment.** This was identical with that of the 
militia regiment of the previous year, except that there was no chap- 
lain and that a lieutenant was to act as quartermaster and another 
lieutenant as paymaster. 

With a view^ no doubt, to induce the officers and men of the militia 
then in the United States service to join the new regiment, the recruits 
were to come from the same States which had supplied the militia 
contingents and similar proportions. 

A In various reorganizations of the Army this regiment has been retained and is 
now in tJbe service as the Third U. S. Infantry. 
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The pay and allowances of this mixed regiment of infantry and artil- 
lery were as follows: 



Rank. 


Per month. 


LfentenAnt-oolonel m>minAn<lAnt ... ^ . . . 


150.00 


Major 


45 00 


Captain 


86.00 


Lieutenant I 


26.00 


J^mgn . , , 


ao.oo 


Sunreon 


46 00 


MaS^" :::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::" 


90.00 


HergMDtfl ......... a.... a. XX. X 


6.00 


Ooroorftl'* • • - • • X .... X X . . 


6.00 


Mniff dftn* 


6.00 


Pxlvates 


4.00 







SUBSISTENCE. 



lientenant-oolonel oommandant . 

Major 

Captain 

Lieutenant 

Itiirig n ,. 

Surgeon 

Mate 



fao.oo 

12.00 
8.00 
8.00 

16.00 
8.00 



FORAGE. 



Field officers 

Surgeon 

Re^mental staff. . 



$12.00 
6.00 
6.00 



The adjutant, quartermaster, and paymaster each received $10 extra 
pay per month. 

At the time this force was reorganized the population of the United 
States was about 8,500,000. 

On the 20th of October, 1786, Congress voted— 

That the number of 1,340 noncommissioned officers and privates be raised for the 
term of three years unless sooner dischaiig;ed, and that they, together with the troops 
now in service, be formed into a 'Megionary corps" to consist of 2,040 noncommis- 
sioned officers and privates. That the additional troops be raised by the following 
States in the following proportions, viz: 

Infantry and artillery: 

New Hampshire 260 

Massachusetts 600 

Rhode Island 120 

Connecticut 180 

Cavalry: 

Maryland 60 

Vii^nia * 60 

That the Secretary of War inform the executive authorities of the respective States 
in which the troops are to be raised, the number and rank of commissioned officers 
to be furnished by each State in proportion to the men. 

That the pay and allowances of the troops to be raised by this resolve be the same 
as act of Congress of the 12th of April, 1785. 

Congress requested the States to " use their utmost efforts to raise 
the Quotas of troops respectively assigned them with all possible 
expedition." 

It does not appear that any of these troops were raised save two 
companies of artillery. 
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Scarcely had the little army just created by CJooffress been absorbed 
on the frontiers, when an event took place which snowed that foreign 
foes and hostile Indians were not the only dangers to be provided 
against. In December, 1786, nearly 1,000 malcontents assembled at 
Worcester, Mass., and forced the supreme court of that State to 
adjourn, so as to prevent the collection of debts. 

Clamorous for paper money and determined to resist taxation under 
the State laws, the insurgents, now 2,000 strong, moved against Spring- 
field Arsenal, led by Daniel Shay and other former officers and soldiers 
of the Revolution. Thev would have taken the place but for the 
resolution of its commander, General Shepherd^ who opened fire with 
his artillery and dispersed his assailants, killmg three and wound- 
ingone. 

The present exposed condition of all our great arsenals finds its con- 
denmation in the nistory of this brief rebeUion. The situation of the 
Government at its outbreak was one of utter helplessness. Through 
the States only was it able to procure troops, and these could only be 
supported by the levying of State taxes, which the insurgents were in 
arms to resist. 

Unable to look to Congress for support, the governor of Massa- 
chusetts called out 4,000 militia under General Lincoln, who soon re- 
stored order. In view of the exhausted condition of the State treasurv, 
the merchants of Boston advanced the necessary funds to defray tne 
expenses of these troops. The term of service, as in the Revolution, 
was fixed at thirty days. 

Apropos of this rebellion, which found strong sympathizers through- 
out all of the New England States, John Adams, second President of 
the Republic, express^ himself as follows: 

National defense is one of the cardinal duties of a statesman. On this head I 
recollect nothing with which to reproach myself. The subject has always been near 
my heart The delightful imaginations of universal and perpetual peace have often 
amused, but have never been credited by me. 

REORGANIZATION OF 1787. 

"In order to save the great expense of transporting new levies to 
the distant frontiers." and also "to avail the public of the discipline 
and knowledge of tne country " acouired by tne 700 troops raised in 
1785, Congress, on the 3d of Octooer, in the hope of inducing the 
men to reenlist, resolved — 

That seven hundred noncommissioned officers and privates be raised for the term 
of three years, unless sooner discharged. 

The troops and officers were furnished as in the previous establish- 
ment on the basis of 260 enlisted men from Pennsylvania, 165 from 
Connecticut, 165 from New York, and 110 from New Jersey. 

These troops and the two companies of artillery raised by the reso- 
lution of October 20, 1786, were organized into one regiment of 
infantry of eight companies and one battalion of artillery of four 
companies. 

The strength of the companies was the same in the infantry and the 
artillery, each consisting of 4 sergeants, 4 corporals, 2 musicians, and 
60 privates. 
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Although the appointment of officers b^ the States, as was customary 
during the Revolution, proved an unfailing source of irritation and 
discord, still the enlistment of the men for three years in the estab- 
lishments of 1785 and 1787, and the separation in the latter organiza- 
tion of the infantry from the artillery, were decided improvements in 
military organization. 

THE CONSTITUTION. 

The weak, inefficient, and chaotic administration of both civil and 
military affairs under the Confederation gradually brought about the 
conviction that some change was indispensable. 

In deference to public opinion, Congress recommended that a con- 
vention of delegates from the several States should revise and modify 
the Articles of Confederation. 

In May, 1787, the convention met in Philadelphia, and after a ses- 
sion of lour months submitted our existing Constitution, which was 
ratified by conventions specially chosen by the people of each State, 
and became within a year the supreme and organic law of the land. 

The preamble sets lorth. among other reasons, that the Constitution 
was ordained and establisned to *' insure domestic tranquillity" and 
"provide for the common defense." Such portions of the instrument 
as have a direct bearing upon military affairs are here quoted entire. 

Abticlb I. 

Section 1, 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congreas of the United 
States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

Section 4^ 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least in every year, and such meeting shall be 
on the flrst li^nday in December, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Section?. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the Senate 
shall, before it become a law, be presented to the President of the United States; if 
he approve, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the objections at laree on 
their journal and proceed to reconsider it If, after such reconsideration, two-thirds 
of that House shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered; and if approved 
by two-thirds of that House it shall become a law. 

If any bill shall not be returned by the President within ten days (Sundavs 
excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a law in like 
manner as if he had signed it, unless the Ck>ngresB, by their adjournment, prevent 
its return; in which case it shall not be a law. 



Sections. 

The 0>ngre8s shall have power — 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to pay the debts and pro- 
vide for the common defense and general weljfare of the United States; but all duties, 
hnposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 
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2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States. 

■X- « * « * « * 

5. To coin money, r^^late the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the stand- 
ard of weights and measures. 

10. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules concern- 
ing captures on land and water. 

11. To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that use shall 
be for a longer term than two years. 

12. To provide and maintain a navy. 

13. To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval forces. 

14. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrections, and repel invasions. 

15. To provide lor organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for gov- 
erning such part of them as may be employed in the service of the United States, 
reserving to the States, respectively, the appointment of the officers and the author- 
ity of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

» » * -w- * * « 

17. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into exe- 
cution the following powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in any Department or officer thereof. 

Section 10, 

1. No State shall enter into any treatv^ alliance, or confederation; grant letters of 
marque or reprisal; coin money; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts; * * * 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any imposts or duties 
on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely necessarj^ for executing its 
inspection laws; and the net produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
importB or exports, shall be for the use of the Treasury of the United States, and all 
such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the Congress. No State 
shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops, or ships 
of war in time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another State, or 
with a foreign power, or en^ige in war, unless actually involved, or in such immi- 
nent danger as will not admit of delay. 

Article II. 

Section 1, 

1. The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United States of 
America. 



Sections. 

1. The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and the militia of the several States when called into the actual service of 
the United States. 



Sections, 

1. He shall, from time to time, give to the Congress information of the state of 
the Union and recommend to their consideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient 

He shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission all 
the officers of the United States. 
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Abticxb IV. 
Section 4' 

1. The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a r^rablicaa 
form of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion; and on appli- 
cation of the legislature, or of the execntive (when the legislature can not be con- 
vened), against domestic violence. 

Abticlb YI. 



2. This Constitution, and By-Laws of the United States which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be made under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land. 

We have only to compare the war powers of CJongress under the 
Confederation and under the Constitution to Derceive that tibe ratifi- 
cation of the last-named instrument meant a raaical change in our form 
of government. Acts of Congress having the effect and force of law 
now took the place of resolutions which amounted to but little more 
than reconmiendatioDS and appeals to the several States. 

Up to this time Congress could justly claim that its feeble and 
exhausting military {)olicy was largely due to the inadequate powers 
conferred by the Articles of Confederation. Under the Constitution 
however, the authority " to raise and support armies," "to provide 
and maintain a navy," "to levy and collect taxes," and "to Dorrow 
money on the credit of the United States" was unqualified and gave 
every war power that the most despotic ruler could ask. 

Henceforth there could be no division of responsibility between the 
General Government and the States. If disasters should happen in the 
future like those which twice forced the Continental Congress to hand 
over its authority to a military commander; if raw levies hereafter 
should be swept away as they were at Long Island and at Camden, 
and large portions of our territory given over to the ravages of war; 
if vast armies and prodigal counties again should deplete the national 
Treasury, the whole responsibility must lie at the doors of a President 
and a Congress clothed with unlimited power to meet every emergency. 

Our liberties and independence, our country's honor and credit were 
thus all committed to one General Government, it being fully expected 
bv a generous and confiding people that each representative in the dis- 
charge of this sacred trust should regard the national defense as " one 
of the cardinal duties of a statesman?' 

As the first step toward enabling our rulers to wisely and humanely 
organize and direct the military powers of the people, every cause that 
has tended in the past to prolong our wars, destroy the lives of our 
citizens, and waste our treasure, should receive in justice to all, the 
most attentive and painstaking scrutiny. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

The adoption of the Constitution soon led to changes in our military 
system. The first important act was approved August 7, 1789, and 
provided — 

That there shall be an Executive Department to be denominated the Department 
of War; and that there shall be a principal officer therein, to be called the Secretary 
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for the Department of War, who shall perform and execute each duties as shall, from 
time to tmie, be enjoined on or entrusted to him by the President of the United 
States, agreeable to the Constitution, relative to military commissions, or to the land 
or navid forces, ships or warlike stores, of the United States. ♦ ♦ ♦ And further- 
more, that the said principal officer shall conduct the business of the said Department 
in such manner as the President of the United States shall, from time to time, order 
or instruct. 

Sbc. 2. That there shall be in the said Department an inferior officer, to be 
appointed by the said principal officer, to be employed therein as he shall deem 
proper, and to be called the chief clerk in the Department of War, and who, when- 
ever the said principal officer shall be removed m>m office by the President of the 
United States, or in any other case of vacancy, shall, during such vacancy, have the 
charge and cuistody of eJl records, books, and papers appertaming to the saiil Depart- 
ment. * * * 

The eflfect of this law was to make the Secretary of War, in the dis- 
charge of his duties, responsible to the President instead of to Qmgress. 

PEACE ESTABLISHMENT OF 1789. 

The act of September 29, 1789, laid the f omidation of our existing 
Army by recognizing *'the establishment for the troops in the service 
of the United States," and requiring all officers and men to take the 
oath of allegiance. The only change made was in the method of 
appointing officers, this power being vested for the first time in the 
rresident of the United States. Under this act the Army was com- 
manded Ivy Lieutenant-Colonel Harmar, of the infantry, the staff con- 
sisting of a paymaster-general, an acting adjutant-general, and an 
acting quartermaster-general. 

To protect the frontiers from the Indians, the fifth section of the 
law authorized the President to call into service such part of the militia 
as he might juc^e necessary, the militia to have the same pay and pub- 
sistence, when in service, as troops of the regular establishment. In 
this section we have the Key to our whole subsequent military policy 
in regard to Indian hostilities. 

As the Continental troops during the Revolution were never main- 
tained in sufficient strength, it was necessary to fall back on the militia 
to meet current emergencies, and when Indian wars had to be dealt with 
after the Revolution the same system was continued as involving the 
least expense. Thus, as events soon proved, a shortsighted and mis- 
taken economy was to jeopardize the lives and property of our hardy 
settlers on the frontier. 

REOBQANIZATION OP 1790. 

The first general organization of the Army under the Constitution 
was pursuant to the act of April 30, 1790,** the first section of which 
fixed the strength of the noncommissioned officers and privates at 
1.216, enlisted for the term of three years unless sooner discharged. 
The term of the officers was the same as for the men. 

The infantry of this force was organized into a regiment of 3 bat 
talions, of 4 companies each. 

The field and staff consisted of 1 lieutenant-colonel, 3 majors, 3 
adjutants, 3 quartermasters, 1 paymaster, 1 surgeon, and 2 surgeon's 
mates. 



<> The dfltee of all acts refer to the time of their approval by the President 
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Each company was composed of 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 1 ensign, 4 
sereeants, 4 corporals, 2 musicians, and 66 privates. 

Total company, 79; total battalion, 320; total regiment, 962. 

The artillery consisted of a battalion of i companies, with the fol- 
lowing iSeld and staflf: One major, 1 adjutant, 1 quartermaster, 1 pay- 
master, and 1 surgeon's mate. 

Each company was composed of 1 captain, 2 lieutenants, 4 sergeants, 
4 corporals, 2 musicians, and 66 privates. 

Total companv, 79; total battalion, 321; aggregate infantry and 
artillery, 1,283. " 

No provision was made for a General Staflf, except that the President 
in his discretion could appoint one or two inspectors, who were to 
receive the pay of captains, with an allowance of $10 per month for 
forage. 

The pay of the Army was as follows: 



Rank. 



Pay per 
month. 



Lieutenant'^iolonel commandant . 
Major commandant of artillery . . . 

Majors 

Captains 

Lieutenants 



Surgeons 

Surgeon's mates . . . 

Sergeants 

Corporals 

Privates 

Service musicians . 
Musicians 



$60.00 
45.00 
40.00 
85.00 
22.00 
18.00 

ao.oo 

24.00 
5.00 
4.00 
3.00 
5.00 
8.00 



Monthly deductions from the pay of enlisted men on account of 
clothing and hospital stores were made as follows: 

Rank. Clothing. ^^^ 




Sergeant tl.40 f0.10 

Corporal 1.15 .10 

Private and musician .90 .10 



Lieutenants doing duty as adjutants received an extra allowance of 
$10 per month; quartermasters and pa3miasters, all of whom were to 
be appointed from the line, received ?6 extra per month. 

All oflBcers were granted either actual rations or their equivalent in 
money computed at contract rates, as follows: 



Rank. 



Number 

of 
rations. 



lieutenant-colonel commandant . 

Major 

Captain 

Lieutenant 

Ensign 

Surgeon 

Surgeon's mate 
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Mounted, officers were allowed forage or a pecuniary conunutation 
at the rate of — 



Bank. 



Per month. 



Uentenant-oolonel . . . 
Majon and aaigeons . 
Soigeon's mates 



$12.00 
10.00 
6.00 



The inadequacy of this small force was recognized in the last sec- 
tion of the law, which authorized the President to call out the militia 
of the States to aid in the defense of the frontiers against the Indians. 

A feature of this law worthy of notice is the division of the regi- 
ment of infantry into three battalions, showing that nearly a century 
ago we had the same organization, the depot excepted, that now pre- 
vails in Europe. Ooing still further back, early in tiie Revolution, 
Qeusen's regiment, recruited at large, consisted of four battalions. 
Such an organization, with the depot battalion as a link between the 
troops in the field and the people at home, has shown itself best suited 
to meet the demands of a long war. 

HABMAR's MIAMI EXPEDITIOK. 

Harmar's expedition against the Miamis afforded the first test of 
our new policy in regard to Indian hostilities. His force consisted of 
320 regulars and 1,133 militia, though but 60 regulars and 340 militia 
took part in the disastrous attack upon the Indian village^ October 
22^790, their loss being 183 killed and 31 wounded. 

We learn from the evidence laid before the court of inquiry which 
investigated General Harmar's conduct that ^^ amongst the militia 
were a great many hardly able to bear arms, such as old, infirm men, 
and ^oung boys; they were not such as might be expected from a 
frontier, viz, the smart, active woodsman, well accustomed to arms, 
eager and alert to avenge the injuries done them and their connec- 
tions;" also that many of the militia were "substitutes." 

This evidence further shows that in the attack on the village the 
militia behaved badly, disobeyed orders, and left the regular troops 
to be sacrificed. As a consequence, the expedition returned to Fort 
Washington (Cincinnati). After weighing the testimony and making 
full inquiry as to the facts, the court found — 
that the conduct of the said Brig. Gen. Joseph Harmar merits high approbation. 

The story of this expedition must convince us that the characteristic 
features of our Revolutionary military policv were in no wise depend- 
ent upon the magnitude of the operations involved. Whether from 
indifference or inability to appreciate the value of discipline and 
instruction, we have never yet been able to utilize the principle of 
expansion now so successfully applied in military organization by 
other civilized nations. 

Under the law of April, 1790, the President could not add a single 
soldier to the Regular Army, while his authority to call out raw troops 
perhaps largely composed of *' old, infirm men, and young boys," 

<> Situated near the site of the present city of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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with officers to match, was solely limited by his discretion. At this 
very time, by increasing the enlisted strenjfth of each company from 
76 to 200, the three-battalion regiment of infantry and the battalion 
of artillery were capable of expansion to more than 8,200 men. 
Instead of being able to adopt this simple and economical expedient, 
the President had no other alternative tnan to call out militia, the rec- 
ords of the court of inquiry bearing eloquent testimony as to the 
result 

ORGANIZATION OF 1791. 

The insufficiency of our small military force having been painfully 
shown by the Miami expedition. Congress, on the 8d of March, 1791, 
added another regiment for a term of three years, with the pay and 
organization of the one already in semce, its "enlisted men being lim- 
ited to 912. 

By the fourth section of the law, men enlisted for the new regiment 
were given a bounty of $6, and by way of equalization, its inevitable 
concomitant, the same allowance was granted to all enlisted men of the 
previous establishment. 

The fifth section authorized the President to appoint, for such time 
as he might deem necessary, 1 major-general, 1 brigadier-general, 1 
quartermaster, and 1 chaplain. 

The major-general was authorized to choose his aid-de-camp and 
the brigaaier-general his brigade-major (adjutant-general) from the 
captains or sulmltems of the line. 

The monthly pay and allowances of the Army in these early days of 
the Republic were as follows: 



Rank. 



Pay. 



Forage. 



Number of 
rations (or 
commuta- 
tion). 



Ma]or>ffeneral 

Brigadier-general 

Quartermaster, aame as lientenant-colonel commandant 

Brigade major aid-de-camp, same as a major 

Chaplains 



$125.00 
M.OO 
00.00 
40.00 

a50.00 



fao.oo 

16.00 
12.00 
10.00 



15 
12 
6 
4 



a Including pay, rations, and forage. 

The seventh section authorized the President, in his discretion, to 
engage a body of militia to serve as cavalry, they furnishing their own 
horses, arms, and ifjrovisions. The pay and allowance of these troops 
were to be at the discretion of the President, which left the door open 
for extravagant expenditure. 

The eighth and ninth sections were as follows: 

Sec. S. That if the President should be of opinion that it will be oondncive to the 
public service to employ troops enlisted under the denomination of levies, in addition 
to, or in place of, the militia which, in virtue of the powers vested in him bv law, 
he is authorized to call into the service of the United States, it shall be lawful for 
him to raise, for a term not exceeding six months (to be discharged sooner if the 
public service will permit), a corps not exceeding two thousand noncommissioned 
officers, privates, and musicians, with a suitable number of commissioned officers. 
And in case it shall appear probable to the President that the raiment directed to 
be raised by the aforesaid act, and by this act, will not be completed in time to 
prosecute such military operations as exigencies may require, it shfidl be lawful for 
the President to make a substitute for the deficiency oy raising such farther number 
of levies or by calling into the service of the United States sudi a body of militia as 
shall be equal thereto. 
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Sbc. 9. That the President be, and he hereby is, empowered to organize the said 
levies, and alone to appoint the commissioned officers thereof, in the manner he may 
jn<^ proper. 

Section 12 gave 98 bounty to each enlisted man of the ''levies^" and 
section 14 gave recruiting officers $'2 for each man enlisted m the. 
regulars. 

During the Revolution the regular troops or Continentals, were 
largely su]^plemented by militia, and it will be remembered that the 
latter, Imving little or no respect for officers of their own choosing, 
would not submit to the restraints of discipline, and never could be 
depended upon. 

This fact was distinctly recognized in the law just quoted, which 
took the radical step, far m advance of our Revolutionary war policy, 
of creating an entirely new class of troops to support the regular army 
in case of emergency. 

The above legislation merits our closest scrutiny. Here was laid the 
foundation of the volunteer system, which attained its fullest develop- 
ment during our long civil war. The * ' levies, '^ known later as ** volun- 
teers," were authorized under the plenary power of Congress to " raise 
and support armies," and the power of appointing their officers was 
given file President, to whom it obviously belonged, as the '* levies" 
were wholly distinct from the militia or State troops. 

The subsequent transfer of this power from the President to the 
governors of the States was a voluntary return to the practice under 
the Confederation and a surrender of the prerogatives of the Oeneral 
Government under the Constitution. 

ST. claib's defeat. 

The great lessons of the Revolution, as well as those taught by the 
recent Miami expedition, were wasted upon the Government. A year 
after Harmar's aefeat General St. Clair was sent against the Indians 
with another mixed force of regulars and militia. His little army, 
counting but 1,400 effectives, was attacked on the 4th of November, 
1791, by a nearly equal force of Indians, and routed, with a loss of 632 
killed and 264 wounded. 

The committee of the House of Representatives appointed to inves- 
tigate this disaster reported that *'the militia appear to have been 
composed principally of substitutes and totally ungovernable and regard- 
less of military duty and subordination;" and that ''the attack was 
unexpected, the troops having just been dismissed from morning 
parade. It commenced upon the militia^ who were in advance of the 
main army, and who fled through the main army without firing a gun. 
This circumstance threw the troops into some disorder, from which it 
appears they never recovered during the action." In the opinion of 
the committee, '*the want of discipline and experience of the troops" 
was one of the main causes of the defeat 

The report concludes as follows: 

The committee conceive it bat justice to the Commander in Chief to eay that, in 
their opinion, the fEulore of the late expedition can in no respect be imputed to his 
oondnct, either at any time before or daring the action. 

It is indisputable that the policy adopted by Congress of depending 
upon raw troops caused the needless sacrifice of 632 lives, and the 
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reader should note that this number exceeded the total killed in the 
battles of Lon^ Island and Camden, the two most sanjj^uinary contests 
of the Revolution. 

The strength and organization of the army authorized by Confess 
on the 8d of March, eight months before the massacre, was as follows: 



Major-ffeneral 

Brlgadier-geaeral . 

Inspecton '. 

Quartermaster.... 
Chi4>lain 



UNB. 



Arm. 


Regiments. 


BattaUons. 


Companies. 


Officers. 


Men. 


Aggregate. 


Inftintry . ..,..,...■... , 


2 


6 
1 


24 

4 


100 
17 


1,824 
804 


1,9M 


Artillery 


821 









Had the President been empowered to increase the 28 com- 

Eanies from 76 to 150 men the enlisted strength of the Army could 
ave been raised from 2,128 to 4,200. Far from permitting this, 
the law itself almost discouraged a quick recruitment of the new reg- 
ular regiment, by authorizing the enrollment of levies or militia to 
make up for deficiencies in its effective strength. 

ORGANIZATION OF 1792. 

St. Clair's defeat was followed on the 5th of March, 1792, by an act 
"makingfurther and more effectual provision for the protection of 
the frontiers of the United States." 

By the terms of this act the battalion of artillery and the two regi- 
ments of infantry, then in service, were to be filled up to the maximum 
fixed for the enlisted men of each infantry regiment, not to exceed 960. 

Three additional regiments of infantry were likewise authorized to 
be raised for a period not exceeding three years, two of which, each 
of 960 men, were to be organizea like the two existing regiments, 
while the third was to consist of two battalions of infantry, and a 
squadron of light dragoons, the enlisted men of each battalion and of 
the sq[uadron to numter 320. 

As if anticipating that fighting on foot would be the future r61e of 
our cavalry, the law prescribed that ^^it shall be a condition in the 
enlistment of the said dragoons to serve as dismounted dragoons 
whenever they shall be ordered thereto." 

The staff under this establishment was the same as that of 1791. 

The line was organized as follows: 



Ann. 



Regi- 
ments. 



Bat- 
talions. 



Com- 
panies. 



Officers. 



Men. 



Aggre- 
gate. 



Infkntry 

In&ntry and cavalry . 
Artillery 



12 
<>2 
M 

1 



c4 
4 



200 
CO 
16 
17 



8,840 
640 
820 
804 



4,010 
600 
886 
821 



a Battalions. 



^SquadiOQ* 
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The field and staff of each regiment and battalion of infantry and of 
the artillery battalion were the same as in the organization of 1790. 

Each company of infantry consisted of 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 1 
ensign, 4 sergeants, 4 corporals, 2 musicians, 70 privates; total, 83. 

The field and staff of the squadron of light dragoons comprised 1 
major, 1 adjutant, 1 quartermaster, and 1 surgeon's mate. Each 
troop of cavalry consisted of 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 1 cornet, 4 ser- 
geants, 4 corporals, 1 farrier, 1 saddler, 1 trumpeter, and 69 di*agoons; 
total, 83. Tne bounty under this act was increased to $8, and equali- 
zation was insured to all men in service who had enlisted since April, 
1790. 

The thirteenth section authorized the President to call into service 
as manjr cavalry, and for such periods, as he might deem requisite, 
appointing the officers thereof. Instead of leaving their pay and 
allowances to his discretion, however, as in 1791, the pay was fixed at 
$1 per day for each noncommissioned officer and 75 cente per day for 
eacn private, who at his own risk should find his horse, arms, and 
accouterments, 25 cents per day being allowed in lieu of rations and 
forage. The officers were likewise allowed 50 cents per day for the 
use and risk of their horses. 

In addition to this cavalry force, the President was empowered to 
employ Indians at his discretion, at a total compensation not exceed- 
ing$20,000. 

The pay of the army was also increased, as shown by the following 
table, tne allowances lieing the same as before: 



Rank. 



Pay per 
month. 



Major-ffeneral 

Brigadier-general 

Quartermascer 

Adjutant, to do also the duty of inspector 

Chaplain 

Surgeon 

Deputy quartermaster 

Aid-de-camp, in addition to pay in line 

Brigade major, to act as deputy inspector, in addition to pay in line 

Principal artiticer 

Second artificer 

REGIMENTAL OFFICERS. 

Ueutenant-oolonel commandant 

Majors of artillery and dragoons 

Major of infantry 

Captains 

Lieutenants 

EnsignB and comets 

Surgeons 

Mates 

Sergeant-majors and quartermaster-sergeants 

Sergeants and service musicians 

Corporals 

Privates 



1166.00 
104.00 
100.00 
76.00 
60.00 
70.00 
60.00 
24.00 
24.00 
40.00 
26.00 



975.00 

66.00 

50.00 

40.00 

26.00 

20.00 

45.00 

80.00 

7.00 

6.00 

6.00 

8.00 



The pay of enlisted men was exempt from all previous deductions. 
Adjutants and paymasters were given $10 per month and quarter- 
masters $8 per month extra pay. It should be noted as a peculiar 
featui*e of this law that infantrv and cavalry were united in tne same 
regiment, as were infantry ana artillery by the law of 1785. 

34760^—16 6 
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LEGION OP THE UNITED STATES. 

Among the man^ experiments so rapidly succeeding each other, was 
a scheme for merging the infantry, cavalry, and artillery into a single 
b<^lv under the designation of the Legion of the United States. 

The plan seems to have originated with Baron von Steuben, who, 
**upon a review of all the military of Europe," frankly stated that 
" the legion alone has not been adopted by any," yet he ventured to 
reconunend it for reasona as follows: 

1. Being a complete and little army of itself, it is ready to begin its operations on 
the shortest notice or slightest alarm. 

2. Having all the component parts of the largest army of any poemble description, 
it is prepared to meet every species of war that may present itself. 

Despite all the experience of Europe and even of America,** despite 
all the changes in arms and tactics since the days of ancient Rome, the 
plan so completely captivated General Knox, the Secretary of War, 
that he unhesitatingly reconmiended its adoption both for the Army 
and the militia. 

In regard to the latter he proposed: 

All the militia of the United States shall assume the form of the Legion, which 
shall be the permanent establishment thereol 

The militia was to be divided into three bodies, to be designated the 
*' advanced," ''main," and "reserved" corps. 

The first corps was to embrace all youths of 18, 19, and 20 years of 
age; the second, all men between the ages of 21 and 45; the tnird, all 
men between the ages of 46 and 60. All members of the ''advanced 
corps " under 20 were to receive military instruction for thirty days at 
"annual camps of discipline," while the other young men of thecorp 
were only required to be present during the last ten days of the 
encampment. After graduating in this school the members of the 
advanced corps were to pass into the "main corps," their instruction 
in the art of war being continued by "exercise and maneuvers," four 
days in oAch year. 

On the 27th of December^ 1792, the legional organization was 
adopted, and the fact commumcated to Congress as follows: 

The President of the United States, bjr virtue of the powers vested in him by law, 
hereby establishes the foUowinj^ organization of the troops of the United States: 
The commissioned officers hereinafter designated, together with noncommissioned 
officers, musicians, and privates authorizea by law, amounting to 5,120, are to be 
denominated the Legion of the United States, which is to be divided into four sub- 
legions. 

THE LBOIONARY STAFF. 

One major-general or legionary general, 2 aids-de<<»mp, 1 adjutant and inspector, 
1 major commandant of cavalry, 1 major commandant of artillery, 1 quartermaster, 
1 deputy quartermaster, 1 surgeon, 1 chaplain. 

THB SUBLBGIONS. 

Each sublegion to consist of the officers hereinafter named, and 1,2S0 noncom- 
missioned officers, musicians, and privates, to wit: 

Staff,—! brigadier or sublegionary general, 1 aid-de-camp, 1 brigade or sublegionary 
major and inspector, 1 quartermaster, 1 surgeon. 

a The Due de Lanzun's l^on, which formed part of Rochambeau's army, consisted 
of infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 
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One troop of drapooM. — OnfdBting of 1 captain, 1 lieotenant, 1 comet, 6 sergeantCr 
i^ oorporalB, 1 famer, 1 saddler, 1 trumpeter, 65 dragoons. 

One compant/ of artiUery. — To consist of 1 captain, 2 lieatenants, 4 seigeants, 4 cor- 
porals, 2 musicians, 50 privates, including 10 artificers. 

Two haUalions o/ infantry and one baUahon of riflemen, — ^Each consisting of: 1 major, 
1 adjutant, 1 quartermaster, 1 surgeon's mate, 1 sergeant-major, 1 quartermaster- 
seigeant, 1 senior musician. 

Pour companies. — Each to consist of: 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 1 ensign, 6 seigeants, 
6 corporals, 2 musicians, 81 privates. 

N. B. — ^The rifle companies: 1 bugler and 82 privates. 

1 troop of dragoons 80 

I company of artillery 60 

4 companiee of rifles (95 each) 380 

8 companies of infantry (95 each) 760 

Aggregate 1 , 280 

4 

The Legion of the United States, noncommissioned officers and privates. 5, 120 

SUMMABY VIKW OF THE GENEBAL, FIELD, COMMISSIONED, AND STAFF OFFIOEBS OF THE 
LEGION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

General sk^. — One major-general or legionary-general, 4 brigadiers general or sub- 
legionary-generals, 1 adjutant, 1 quartermaster, 1 deputy quartermaster, 1 surgeon, 
1 chaplain. 

Meld. — 14 majors, commissioned, 46 captains, 60 lieutenants, ^ 48 ensigns, 4 comets. 

Medical 8taff.---4 surgeons, 12 suigeon's mates, 6 surgeon's mates for garrison duty 
and extra service. 

The recruiting of the Legion was so slow that up to November, 1794, 
it only numbered 3,692 men, of whom 2,643 participated in General 
Wayne's expedition against the Indians. This officer moved from 
Fort Washington (Cincinnati) in September, 1798, and built a fort 
some 80 miles to the north, on the site of the present town of Green- 
ville, Ohio, where he went into winter quarters. 

In the following June, a strong detachment marched to the scene of 
St. Clair's defeat, and erected Fort Recovery, which a few weeks after 
was unsuccessfully attacked by the Indians. Moving forward, Wayne 
finally engaged and routed the main body of the Indians on the 20th 
of August, 1794, near the rapids of the Maumee River, about 7 miles 
from a military post established by their British sympathizers. Though 
reenforced in July by some 1,100 mounted volunteers from Kentuclgr, 
he had still a large preponderance of well-disciplined regulars, and it 
was their charge with the bayonet that broke the Indian center and 
drove the savages under the guns of the English fort. This brilliant 
victory avengcS the defeats of Harmar and St. Clair, and struck a 
blow which resounded along our frontier from the Lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE MILITIA. 

From the small size and temporary duration of the military estab- 
lishment created by our early legislators, it is plain that their intention 
was to entirely dispense with a s&tnding army. But, as time rolled on. 
Shay's rebellion, the constant Indian troubles, and the possibility of 
a conflict with foreign powers, brought about a widespread conviction 
that the national defense could not be neglected. After much dis- 
cussion, our statesmen then turned to the militia and tried to satisfy 

^The aidfl-de-camp are included in the numlv^** of commissioned officers. 
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public Opinion Dy the oreanic law of May 8, 1792, entitled "An act 
more effectually to provide for the national defense, by establishing 
an uniform militia throughout the United States." 
The first section of this law prescribed: 

That each and every free, able-bodied, white male citizen of the respective States, 
resident therein, who is or shall be of the age of eighteen years, and under the age 
of forty-five years (except as hereinafter excepted) shall, severally and respectively, 
be enrolled in the militia by the captain or commanding oflScer of the company, 
within whose bounds such citizen shall reside, and that within twelve months after 
the passing of this act. And it shall at all times hereafter, be the duty of every Bach 
captain or commanding officer of a company, to enroll every such citizen, as afore- 
sud, and also those who shall, from time to time, arrive at the age of eighteen years, 
or, being the age of eighteen years, and under the a^ of forty-five years (except as 
before except^) , shall come to reside within his bounds; and shall, without 
delay, notify such citizen of the said enrollment^ by a proper noncom- 
missioned officer of the company, by whom such notice may be proved. That 
every citizen so enrolled and notified, shall, within six months thereafter, provide 
himself with a good musket or firelock, a sufficient bayonet and belt, two spare 
fiints, and a knapsack, a pouch, with a box therein to contain not less than twenty- 
four cartridges, suited to the bore of his musket or firelock, each caztridgB 
to contain a proper quantity of powder and ball; or, with a eood rifle, knap- 
sack, shot pouch, and powderhom, twenty balls suited to the bore of his rifle, 
and a quarter of a pound of powder; and shall appear, so armed, accoutered, and pro- 
vided, when called out to exercise or into service; except, that when called out on 
company days' exercise only, he may appear without a xnapsack. That the com- 
missioned officers shall, severally, be armed with a sword or hanger and spontoon; 
and that from and after five years from the passing of this act all muskets for arm- 
ing the militia, as herein required, shall be of bores sufficient for balls of the eight- 
eenth part of a pound, and every citizen so enrolled and providing himself with the 
arms, ammunition, and accouterments required as aforesaid, shall hold the same 
exempted from all suits, distress, executions, or sales for debt or for the payment of 
taxes. 

* « « » « » » 

The second section exempted from military duty certain officers of 
the General Government, ferrymen, pilots, etc., in addition to those 
who might be exempted by the States. 

The third section relates to organization, and prescribed: 

That within one year after the passing of this act the militia of the respective 
States shall be arranged into divisions, bri^ules, regiments, battalions, and companies, 
as the legislature of such States shall direct; and each division, brigaae, and r^ment 
shall be numbered at the formation thereof and a record made of such numbers in 
the adjutant-general's office in the State; and when in the field, or in service in the 
State, each division, brigade, and regiment shall, respectively, take rank according 
to their numbers, reckoning the first or lowest numoer highest in rank. That, u 
the same be convenient, each brigade shall consist of four regiments, each regiment 
of two battalions, each battalion of five companies, each company of 64 privates. 
That the said militia shall be officered by the resx)ective States as follows: 

To each division, one major-general and two aids-de-camp, with the rank of 
major; to each brigade, one origadier-general, with one brigade inspector, to serve 
also as brigade major, with the rank of a major; to each regiment, one lieutenant- 
colonel commandant; « and to each battalion, one major; to each company, one cap- 
tain, one lieutenant, one ensign, four sergeants, four corporals, one drummer, and 
one fifer or bugler. That there shall be a r^mental staff, to consist of one adjutant 
and one quartermaster, to rank as lieutenants; one paymaster, one surgeon, and one 
surgeon's mate, one sergeant- toajor, one drum major, and one fife major. 

The fourth section required that for each division there should be 
at least one company of artillery, and one troop of horse, and also 
provided that the officers, privates, and troopers should furnish their 
own arms and equipments, including horses tor the cavalry, the same 
as in the infantry. 

^The 20th of April, 1816, a colonel was added to the field officers of each regiment 
of two battalions. 
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A mere glance at the military edifice proposed by this law shows 
that its foundations were built on the sanos. 

During the Revolution the Government shifted upon the States the 
responsibility of providing men, arms, and even the daily supplies for 
the troops; but under the provisions of this law both Government 
and States went one step further, and shifted upon individual citizens 
the responsibility of providing their own arms, horses, and equip- 
ments. No pendty was enacted for a failure to procure such supplies, 
Congress having no power to enforce iL and the States were therefore 
left to apply such penalties by way of nnes as their legislatures might 
see fit to unpose. Even had the citizen been willing to furnish at nis 
own cost that which it was the unmistakable duty of the Government 
to provide, the further execution of the law depended wholly on the 
voluntary and concurrent action of the States, without which a " uni- 
form militia throughout the United States" would be impossible. 

It is not necessary to discuss the military qualifications of the swarm 
of generals appointed by the different States, nor to dwell upon the 
utter lack of instruction and discipline of the rank and file of toe mili- 
tia, although it was upon these tnat the General Government would 
have had to depend in case of actual war. 

The first section of the act, however, laid down the truly democratic 
doctrine that eveiy able-bodied male citizen owed military service to 
his country, and likewise provided for a system of enrollment and 
territoiial recruiting. These two features of the law were so praise- 
worthy and of such vital importance that all its other defects may be 
overlooked. Again and again the Continental Army was on the verge 
of dissolution because both of these principles wei*e ignored; and to 
their subsequent neglect we shall be able to trace most of the weak- 
ness and waste which still characterize our wars. 

Aside, however, from the military defects of the system*, it is only 
when we examine it from the standpoint of the taxpayer that its funda- 
mental errors become fully apparent. For one National Army were 
substituted thirteen or more State armies. In place of having a small 
but efficient force of regulars, supported by indirect taxation, the 
citizens of each State were called upon to pay over their hard-earned 
dollars to maintain undisciplined bcniies of militia, totally ignorant of 
the first principles of the military art. Even had all the States with 
patriotic regard for the welfare of the whole country maintained their 
quotas of militia during the long intervals of peace, they would have 
been at the expense of a large military force for the benefit of the Gen- 
eral Government, and that, too, without compensation except in time of 
war. If, on the contrary, as has since happened, certain States should 
fail to keep up a militia, the burden of their shortcomings would be 
unjustly borne by the remainder. 

View it in whatever light we may, the conversion of the militia into 
an army of the first line, as designed by the law, was a wild and 
impracticable scheme. This class of our citizen soldiers will never 
take the place wisely reserved for them by the f ramers of the Consti- 
tution, until it becomes our settled policy to call them out as a last 
resort only, in case of actual invasion. 

CX)RPS OF ARTILX.ERIST8 AND ENGINEERS. 

On the 9th of May, 1794, Congress authorized the enlistment of 764 
noncommissioned officers and men to serve three years, who were to 
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Vje incorporated with the four companies of artillery then forming 
part of the Legion of the United States, and be denominated the 
"Corps of Artillerists and Engineers." 

The Corps was organized into 4 battalions of 4 companies each, with 
a lieutenant-colonel commandant, 4 majors, 1 corps and 4 battalion 
adjutants, 1 paymaster, 1 surgeon, and 4 surgeoirs mates (assistant 
surgeons). Each company consistiBd of 1 captain, 2 lieutenants, 2 
cadets, 4 sergeants, 4 corporals, 42 privates, sappers, and miners, 10 
artificers to serve as privates, and 2 musicians. The strength of the 
Corps, exclusive of ofScers. was fixed at 992. 

The appointment of two cadets to each company, which was a recog- 
nition of the value of professional training as a qualification for a 
commission, soon led to important results. 

THE WHISKEY BEBELLION. 

In August, 1794, troubles arose in western Pennsylvania in regard 
to the enforcement of the revenue laws of the United States, and it 
was again made manifest that civil officers, unsupported by military 
force, are not always able to keep the peace. With the motto " Lib- 
erty and no excise,^ malcontents assembled in arms to the number of 
7,000, and refusing to disperse, pursuant to a proclamation of the 
President, he was obliged to call upon the governors of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia for 15,000 militia, no regular 
troops being available. The quotas asked for were promptly fur- 
nished, except by Pennsylvania, where the militia were unreliable 
through sympathy with their rebellious fellow -citizens;** but when the 
governors of the States, who marched at the head of Uieir troops, 
reached the scene of the troubles, the insurgents were induced to dis- 
perse without bloodshed. 

In anticipation of such disturbances, and as indication of its distrust 
of the militia, Congress, by the act of May 2, 1792, authorizing the 
President '' to call forth the militia to execute the laws of the tfnion, 
to suppress insurrection, and repel invasions," wisely provided that 
" if tne militia of the State where such combination may happen 
shall refuse or be insufficient to suppress the same, it shall be lawf ul 
for the President, if the Legislature of the United States be not in ses- 
sion, to call forth and employ such number of the militia of any other 
State, or States, most convenient thereto, as may be necessary." 

Going a step further, if there were no Regular Army, it is clear 
that the power of the President to execute the laws would be com- 

Eletely exnausted should the militia of all the States refuse to obey 
is call, whether from sympathy with disaffection or other cause; and 
should it ever be our policy to raise a revenue solely by excise duties 
or direct taxation, the General Government could be reduced to a 
state of utter helplessness and inefficiency if it depended upon the 
militia alone. 

REORGANIZATION OF 1796-1797. 

By the act of March 3, 1796. the Corps of Artillerists and Engineers 
and the Legion of the United States to the number of 4,800 enlisted 
men were continued, subject to the condition that the whole or any 

^— — ^— — — — — — ^— ^— .^ ^ 

aPenniylvania's quota was partially r^laced by a force of volanteen. 
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part of the troops oould be discharged by the President at such times 
as might be deemed expedient 

On the 30th of May, 1796, further legislation made our military 
establishment comprise the Corps of Artillerists and Engineers as 
already constituted, 2 companies of light dragoons, and 4 regiments 
of infantry. Under this law the infantry regiments consisted of 8 
companies, with 3 field officers, and a total of 502 enlisted men. These 
regiments and the companies of dragoons were formed from the offi- 
cers and men serving in the Legion, which as a military phenomenon 
now disappeared. 

The General Staff, under this act, was only to continue in service 
until the 4th of the following March. It consisted of 1 major-general, 
1 brigadier-general, 1 inspector, to do duty as adjutant-general, 
1 ouartermaster-general, and 1 paymaster-general. 

The bounty by this act was also raised to $16 for soldiers reenlist- 
ing for five years, and to $14 for recruits enlisting for the same 
period. 

On the 3d of March, 1797, the clause of the act of May 30, 1796, 
relating to the General Staff was repealed, and a new General Staff 
was created, consisting of 1 brigadier-general, Iquartermaster-^eneral, 
1 paymaster-general, and 1 judge-advocate. Tne brigade-majors ana 
inspectors were to be selected from the line. 

INOBEASE OF ENGDTEEBS. 

Complications with England, and more particularlv with France, 
made it highly important to fortify our seacoast.. and led, on the 27th 
of April, 1t98, to an increase of the Corps of Artillerists and Engineers, 
by an aaditional regiment of three battalions, the term of enlistment 
being fixed at five years. 

On the 3d and 4th of May nearly $1,200,000 were appropriated for 
the construction of fortifications and for the purchase of arms and 
munitions of war. 

FHOVISIONAIi ARMY. 

These steps were followed on the 28th of May, 1798, by an act 
authorizing the President ^4n the event of a declaration of war 
against the United States, or of actual invasion of their territory by 
a foreign power, or of our imminent danger of such invasion, discov- 
ered in his opinion to exist before the next session of Congress, to 
raise a force of 10,000 noncommissioned officers and men, to be enlisted 
for the period of three years." 

This provisional force was to be officered by the President and 
organized according to his judgment into cavalry, infantry, and artil- 
lery, with the necessary numter of general officers to command. In 
addition to the regular troops contemplated by the law, the President 
was empowered at any time within tiiree years to accept any company 
or companies of volunteers of infantry, cavalry, or artillery, who 
should arm, clothe, and equip themselves and offer themselves for 
service. The appointment of all the officers was vested in the Presi- 
dent, who, by a later law (June 22, 1798), was authorized, whenever 
he thought it expedient, to commission such field officers as might be 
required for organizing the volunteers into legions, regiments, or 
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battalions, but these officers were not to draw pay until called into the 
service of the United States. 

Although this army, of which Washington was appointed Comman- 
der in Chief with the rank of lieutenant-general, was never called into 
service, the provisions of the law show mat the country proposed to 
rely upon regulars and volunteers, instead of upon regulars ana militia, 
ana that so far as the regulars were concerned, the mistake of short 
enlistments was not to be repeated. 

The next law, July 16, 1798, added 2 companies to each of the 4 
existing 8-company regiments and empowered the President to raise, 
in addition to the regumr military establishment, 12 infanty regiments 
of 10 companies each and 6 troops of dragoons, which, with the 2 
troops already in service, were to form a regiment. These troops 
were '' to be enlisted for and during the continuance of the existing 
diflFerences between the United States and the French Republic, unless 
sooner discharged." 

Still apprehensive of war, the act of March 2, 1799, authorized the 
President, in case war should break out between the United States and 
a foreign European power, or in ca^e of danger of invasion, to increase 
the mintary force of the United States by 24 regiments of infantry, 1 
regiment and 1 battalion of riflemen, 1 battalion of artillerists and 
engineers, and 3 regiments of cavalry. These additional troops were 
to be enlisted for a period not exceeaing three years, and, except cap- 
tains and lieutenants on recruiting duty, no officers were to receive 
pay until called into actual service. 

Had this force been raised, the Regular Army would have numbered 
about 40,000 men. By another provision of this law the President 
was authorized to accept the services of 75,000 volunteers, apportioned 
among the several States, with power to organize them into regiments, 
brigades, and divisions, and to appoint all necessary officers. Coupled 
with this authority was the fatal provision that '^the said volunteers 
shall not be compelled to serve out of the State in which they reside, 
or for longer time than three months after their arrival at the place of 
rendezvous." 

Another section of the law, most important in its bearings on our 
future military policy, empowered the President to employ these vol- 
unteers in all cases in which he had authority to call out the militia, 
under the provisions of the act of May 2, 1792, to enable him *'to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions." 

Thus, in addition to the Regular Army, the military legislation of 
that period, profiting by our Revolutionary experience, had provided 
a body of national volunteers, officered by the President, to take the 
place of the State militia troops. Had this organization come down 
to the beginning of the late war,^ or even had the companies only been 
raised by the SStte authorities, leaving it to the President to organize 
them into battalions and regiments with a professional soldier at the 
head of each, it is more than probable that m one-half the time 800,000 
men would have done the work finally accomplished by little less than 
8,000,000. 

A further act of Congress, approved on the following day, March 8, 
1799, touched chiefly upon the organization of the force above described. 
It provided that each infantry regiment should consist of 10 com- 

a The War of the Rebellion. 
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panies, divided into 2 battaUons; each cavalry regiment of 10 com- 
panies, divided into 5 squadrons; and eacli artillery regiment of 16 
companies, divided into i battalions. 

To obviate the evils of detached service, the sixth section prescribed 
"That when any officer shall be detached from a regiment, to serve as 
an aid to a general officer, or as an assistant or other inspector, or as 
an assistant to the Quartermaster-General, by whatsoever name, or as 
an assistant to the Adjotant-Gteneral, by whatsoever name, the place of 
soch officer in his regiment shall be supplied by promotion or new 
appointment, or both as may be requisite; but the officer shall, never- 
tneless, retain his station m his regiment and shall rank and rise 
therein in the same manner as if he had not been detached. '^ The 
military principle here enunciated finds practical application to-day in 
the great armies of Europe, and is of vital importance in keeping up 
close and intimate relations between staff and line. 

Another important feature of this law was the extension of the prin- 
ciple of appointing cadets, already applied to the artillery and engi- 
neers, 10 01 whom were now to be attached to each regiment of cavalry 
and infantry and 32 to each regiment of artillery. 

The difficulties with France having been settled without resort to 
arms, such officers and men as had been added to the Army were dis- 
banded under the act of May 14, 1800. This law made our military 
establishment consist of the staff, 4 regiments of infantry, 2 regiments 
of artillerists and engineers, and 2 troops of light dragoons, numbering 
293 officers, 106 cadets, and 6,088 enlisted m^n; aggregate, 5,437. 

The actuial strength of the Army on the 19th of December, 1801, 
was 248 officers, 9 c^ets, and 8,794 enlisted men; aggregate, 4,051. 

BBOROANIZATION OF 1802. 

No present danger impending, the military peace establishment was 
reorganized and reduced by &e act of March 16, 1802, which pre- 
scri^d that the Army, after the Ist of January, 1803, should consist 
of one regiment of artillerists of 20 companies, or^nized in 5 bat- 
talions, and two regiments of infantry of 10 companies each. 

Forty cadets were authorized to be appointea to the regiment of 
artillery, but none were allowed to the inrantry. 

The staff consisted of 1 brigadier-general; 1 aid-de-camp, taken from 
the captains or subalterns of the line; 1 adjutant and inspector of the 
Army, taken from the field officers of the line; 1 chief -paymaster, 7 
paymasters, 2 assistant pavmasters, taken from the line and who were 
lurther charged with clothing the troops; 3 military a^nts, and such 
number of assistant military agents as tne President mij^ht deem expe- 
dient, all taken from the line, the latter being limitea to one of each 
post; 2 surgeons, and 25 surgeon^s mates. 

On the 4tn of February, 1805, the actual returns showed a strength 
of 175 officers, 12 cadets, and 2,889 men; aggregate, 2,576. 

THE UNITED STATES KIIilTART ACADEMY. 

^ The most important sections of the law of 1806 were the twenty- 
sixth and twenty-seventh, which empowered the President to establish 
a corps of engineers, with a <»ulre of not over 20 officers and cadets, 
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andproyided that '' the said corps, when so organized, shall be stationed 
at West Point, in the State of New York, and shall constitute a military 
academy." 

Although this law was not enacted till nearly a quarter of a century 
after the Revolution, the founding of the United States Military 
Academy, at first intended for the education of but three or four 
engineer cadets, was the one great and lasting military benefit derived 
from our experience, during the long struggle for independence. 

Washington, Hamilton, Knox, and Pi^ering, with vivid remem- 
brance of the weakness and inefficiency of an army without trained 
officers, had repeatedly ur^ed the establishment of such an institution. 
These recommendations gamed strength during the complications with 
France, and Hamilton, as Inspector- General, laid before the Secretary 
of War a plan for a military academy. ^ 

In approbation of this plan, only three days before his death, W ash- 
ington wrote as follows to Hamilton: 

The establiehment of an institution of this kind on a respectable and extensive 
basis has ever been considered by me an object of primary importance to this coun- 
try, and while I was in the chair of government I omitted no proper opportunity of 
recommending it in my public s][^eche8 and otherwise to the attention of the 
Le^slature. 

Not long after, Mr. McHenry, Secretary of War, recommended tlie 
founding of a military academy, and urged that **no sentiment is 
more just than this, that in proportion as the circumstances and policy 
of a people are opposed to the maintenance of a large military force, 
it is impoi-tant that as much perfection as possible oe given to that 
which may at any time exist. " Adding further, ' •• Are we without regu- 
lar troops, we may lose the military art; are we without engineers, 
not a little of the money employed on fortifications will always be 
hazarded, if not actually thrown away.'' 

In submitting to the House of Representatives his views as to the 
expense and utuity of the proposed academy, Mr. McHenry wrote: 

It can not be forgotten that in our Revolutionary war it was not till after several 
years* practice in arms, and the extension of the periods for which our soldiers were 
at first enlisted, that we found them at all qualified to meet on the field of battle 
those to whom they were opposed. The occasional brilliant and justly celebrated 
acts of some of our militia during that eventful period detract nothing from this 
dear bought truth. 

****** It 

The great man who conducted the war of our Revolution was continually com- 
pelled to conform his conduct to the circumstances growing out of the experimental 
lessons just mentioned. What was the secret of his conduct? Must it be told? It 
may, and without exciting a blush or an uneasy sensation in anv of his sorviving 
companions in arms. He had an army of men, but he had few officers or soldiers in 
that army. 

Our national Military Academy, founded at the instance of the 
great men of the Revolutionary era, has grown with our growth, has 
kept up in our midst a thorough knowledge of the military profession, 
and has given us competent commanders tor any force we have found 
it necessary to use, from the small detachment sent in pursuit of the 
hostile Indian, to the vast hosts marshaled under a single banner dur- 
ing our greatest war. Whether we have utilized as f uUy as we might 
have done, the soldierly training imparted at West Point, is a Question 
which may be as readily answered by an appeal to the facts of history. 
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MILrnA AND VOLUNTEERS. 

From 1802 until 1808 all measures, whether offensive or defensive, 
looked to the almost exclusive use of militia and volunteers. By the 
law of March 3, 1803, at a time when difficulties were impending with 
Spain, the President was authorized to require the governors or such 
States as he might deem expedient "to hold in readmess to march at 
a moment's warning a detachment of militia not exceeding 80,000, 
officers included." 

The second section of this law authorized the State authorities to 
accept as a part of the detachment called for, any corps of volunteers 
who would engage for a period not exceeding twelve months. The 
third section empowered governors of States to name the officers of 
volunteers, general officers being apportioned among the States at 
the judgment of the President. This section, which unfortunately 
remanded the appointments of volunteer officers to the States, became 
the basis of the system employed throughout the wars of Mexico and 
the Rebellion. 

The above law was substantially reenacted on the 18th of April, 
1806, to continue in force for two years, the period of service of such 
troops as might be called out being limited to six months. 

By the act of February 24, 1807, when our relations with England 
had again become threatening, preference was again given to volun- 
teers, the President being authorized to accept 30,000, formed in com- 
Knies and officered by the several States. These companies were to 
organized by the President into battalions, sauadrons, regiments, 
brigades, and divisions, and were liable to be called out at anjr time 
within two years after the date of their acceptance, with an obligation 
to serve twelve months after reaching a designated rendezvous. 

The first provision of this law was ^'That when any company, bat- 
talion, regiment, brigade, or division of militia already organized 
shall tender their voluntary service to the United States, such company, 
battalion, regiment, brigade, or division shall continue to be com- 
manded by the officers holding commissions in the same at the time of 
such tender." More than half a centuiy later we reaped the bitter 
fruit of this system at the battle of Bull Kun. 

By the act of March 3, 1807, the President was authorized to employ 
the land and naval forces of the United States in the suppression of 
insurrections, and to enforce the law8,^n the same manner and under 
the SBxae conditions as prescribed for the militia. 

FURTHER PREPARATION FOR WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 
INCREASE OP THE REGULAR ARMY. 

The probability of war still becoming greater, the Regular Army, on 
the 12&1 of April, 1808, was increased by 5 regiments of infantry, 1 
regiment of riflemen, 1 regiment of light artillery, and 1 regiment of 
lignt dragoons; the men to serve for the term of five years, unless 
sooner discharged. The regiments of infantry, riflemen, and artillery 
consisted of 10 companies each; the regiment of dragoons consisted of 
8 troops. The field and staff of all of the above regiments were as 
follows: 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 1 adjutant, 1 quarter- 
master, 1 paymaster, 1 surgeon, and 1 surgeon's mate. 
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In addition to the offioers. two cadets were assigned to each com- 
pany and troop. 

The general and staff oflficers allowed for this increase of the Army 
were: 2. brigadier-generals, each with an aid-de-camp selected from 
the line, 2 brigade inspectors, 2 brigade quartermasters, and not to 
exceed 5 hospital surgeons, and 15 sergeon's mates. 

The brigade inspectors, quartermasters, and paymasters, as well as 
the regimental adjutants and quartermasters, were selected from the 
line. 

To hasten the recruiting of these new regiments Congress, on the 
24th of December, 1811, enacted a law granting a bounty of $16 to 
all recruits and soldiers who would enlist or reenlist for five years, 
with a provision that all soldiers, upon being honorably discharged, 
should receive, in addition to the bounty, three months^ pay and 160 
acres of land. 

January 2, 1812, the President was empowered to accept, for the 
protection of the frontiers, 6 companies or volunteers or rangers, to 
ne enlisted for twelve months. 

January 11 the Regular troops were again increased by 10 regiments 
of infantry, 2 regiments of artillery, ana 1 regiment of light dragoons, 
enlisted for the term of five years. The infantry regiments consisted 
of 18 companies formed in 2 battalions, with an aggregate of 1,980 
enlisted men; the artillery regiments were composed of 20 companies 
formed in 2 battalions, with an aggregate of 1,800 enlisted men; the 
regiment pf light dragoons consisted of 12 companies formed in 2 
battalions, with an aggregate of 1,092 enlisted men. The field staff 
and noncommissioned'stan of all of the above regiments comprised 1 
colonel, 2 lieutenant-colonels, 2 majors, 2 adjutants, 1 quartermaster, 
1 paymaster, 1 surgeon, 2 assistant surgeons, 2 sergeant-majors, 2 
quartermaster-sergeants, and 2 service musicians. 

The Army, as organized by the above law, in connection with the 
laws of 1802 and 1808, consisted of 17 regiments of infantry, 4 regi- 
ments of artillery, 2 regiments of dragoons, 1 regiment of rifles, and 
the Corps of Engineers (16 officers and 4 cadets), numbering in the 
aggregate, when completed, 35,603. 

So long as Congress, in time of peace, shall neglect to provide for 
national defense, great confusion must ensue at the beginning of our 
wars, and no better evidence of this is needed than a recapitu&tion of 
the military legislation of this^riod. 

The companies in the different regiments of infantry organized by 
the three laws numbered 64, 68, ana 100 privates, respectively, while 
the number of companies varied from 10 to 18; the artillery regiment 
raised by the act or 1802 consisted of 20 companies formed in 5 bat- 
talions; the re^ments raised by the act of 1811 numbered 20 com- 
Eanies divided into 2 battalions; the regiment of light dragoons raised 
y the act of 1808 was composed of 8 troops; that raised by the law 
of 1811 consisted of 12 companies divided into 2 battalions of 6 com- 
panies each. 

Notwithstanding the bounty inducements, recruiting proceeded so 
slowly that the Army, which numbered, exclusive of tne staff, but 
2,766 in 1810, only reached in July, 1812, the aggregate of 6,686, its 
full complement being 35,603. 

February 6, 1812, the President was empowered to accept compa- 
nies of volunteers not exceeding 30,000, and to organize them into 
battalions, regiments, and brigades. 
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February 24, he was authoriised to mount the re^ment of light 
artillerv raised in 1808. 

April 8, retuminjf to the principle of short enlistments so disastrous 
in the Revolution, he was authorized to reduce the term of enlistment, 
fixed at five years by the act of 1811, to eighteen months, provided 
that the number of men so enlisted should not exceed 15,000. 

April 10, the President was emoowered to reauire the governors of 
States to hold in readiness to marcn at a moment's notice, a detachment 
of militia not exceeding 80,000 officers and men. 

qvabtbbmasteb'b depabtmknt. 

The chaos which reigned in the line of the Army subsequent to the 
Revolution was fully equaled in the staff. 

In the departments of supplv no systematic organization was 
attempted till the 28th of Marcn, 1812, when the Quartermaster's 
Department was regularly established b^ act of Congress and made to 
consist of 1 Quartermaster-General, with the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral, 4 deputy quartermasters, taken in imrt from the line at the 
option of the President, and to receive adaitional pay, and as many 
assistant deputy quartermasters as the public service might require, 
to be selected in part from the line at the option of the President, ana 
with additional compensation. 

The eighteenth section of the act abolished the military agents and 
assistant military agents, who since the law of 1802 had performed the 
duties of the Quartermaster's Department 

The functions of the Quartermaster's Department, as laid down in 
the third section of the law, were — 

to purchaae militarv stores, camp equipage, and other articles required for the 
troops, and, generally, to procure and provide means of transport for the Army, its 
stores, artillery, and camp equipage. 

COUMISSABY DBPABTMBNT. 

The fourth section created the oflBce of Commissary-General of Pur- 
chases, and empowered the President to api)oint as many deputy com- 
missioners as the public service might require. 

The law made it the duty of the Commissary -General, under the 
Secretary of War, ''to conduct the procuring and providing of all 
arms, military stores, clothing, and generally all articles of supply requi- 
site for the military service of the United States." 

OBDNANCB DBPABTMBNT. 

This Department was not established until the 14th of May, 1812, 
the number of its commissioned officers being fixed as follows: One Com- 
missary General of Ordnance, with rank of colonel of infantry, 1 Assist- 
ant Commissary General of Ordnance, with the rank of a major of 
infantry, 4 deputy commissaries, with the rank of captain of infantry, 
and at the discretion of the President, not to exceed 8 assistant deputy 
commissaries, with the rank of second lieutenant. 

The strict subordination of the Chief of the Department to military 
commanders in the field, was enjoined in the sixth section of the law, 
which reads: 

That the Ck>mmi88ary-Geiieral of Ordnance shall execute all orders issued by the 
Secretary for the Department of War in conveying all ordnance, ammunition, and 
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apparatus to the respective annies, ganisonfl, magazinee, and aj'senals; and in time 
of war be shall execute all orders of any general officer commanding in any army or 
garrison for the supply of ordnance, ammunition, carriages, pontoons, forges, fur- 
naces, or apparatus for garrison, field, or siege service, and forward the same without 
delay and m good condition. 

INORSASE OP THB UNrFBD STATES MILFFABY ACADBMY. 

So long as our relations with England and France were such that we 
could saiely maintain an army of less than two or three thousand men, 
the lack of army officers was hardly perceptible, but when war was 
momentarily looked for, the nation was pained to discover that after 
twenty-five years of independence, it was about to enter upon another 

S'eat struggle with officers hardly more efficient than those who led 
e Continental Army at the opening of the Revolution. 

As an indication that but few of our statesmen had appreciated the 
usefulness of a Military Academy, we may remark that up to the year 
1812 only 71 cadets haa graduated. 

By the law of the 29th of April, increasing the Corps of Engineers, it 
was enacted that all of the cadets appointed in the cavalry, artillery, 
infantry, and riflemen might be attached as students to the Military 
Academy, and that the number of cadets should at no time exceed 250. 
The law also directed that the cadets should be arranged into com- 
panies of noncommissioned officers and privates, officered, for the 
purpose of military instruction, from the Corps of Engineers, and as 
a key to the character for efficiency and disciplme which the graduates 
have since maintained, further prescribed that the said corps of cadets 
should *' be trained and taught all the duties of a private, noncom- 
missioned officer, and officer.^' 

With such a foundation, it should not excite surprise that officers 
familiar with both the theory and practice of war, should have made 
their mark among the thousands of inexperienced and often illiterate 
men who owed their commissions to the favor of their subordinates. 

The increase of the cadets to 250 gave vitality to the Military Acad- 
emy and made it able to supply most of the officers our Army needed 
in time of peace. Next to the law which created the Military Academy, 
the act of April, 1812, was the most important in its history. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OAMPAION OF 1812. 



At the date of the declaration of war against Great Bri^iain. June 18, 
1812, the enemy's regular troops in Canada did not numoer 4,500 
effectives,** while our whole standing army was only 6,Y44 strong,* 
notwithstanding that Congress six months before nad increased, on 
paper, the regular establiSiment to 35,000 men. Powerless, there- 
fore, to take advantage of the enemy's weakness, military legislation 
had to take the place of military action. On the 26th of June, the 
infantry regiments, with their diverse organizations under the acts of 
1802, 1808, and 1811, were remodeled on the common basis of ten 
companies to a regiment, the number of regiments being increased to 
twenty-five. 

The field, staff, and noncommissioned staff of each regiment consisted 
of 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 1 adjutant, 1 quarter- 
master, 1 paymaster, 1 surgeon, 2 surgeon's mates, 1 sergeant-major, 
1 ouartermaster-sergeiint, and 2 principal musicians; total, 13. 

Each company consisted of 1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, 1 second 
lieutenant, 1 ensign, 4 sergeants, 6 corporals, 2 musicians, and 90 pri- 
vates; total 106; making the total of each infantry regiment 1,073. 
The entire '•'Regular Army," including 25 regiments of mfantiy, 4 of 
artillery, 2 of dragoons, 1 of riflemen, with engineer troops and arti- 
ficers, numbered 36,700 on paper. 

In regard to the best organization to be given to the "volunteer" 
force contemplated by existing laws, the President in his message to 
Congress on the 30th of June stated, that — 

With a view the better to adopt to the public service the volunteer force contem- 
plated by the act passed on the 6th day of February, I recommend to the considera- 
tion of Congress the expediency of making the requisite provision for the officers 
thereof being commissioned by the authority of the United States. 

July 6, the law relative to the acceptance of 30,000 volunteers was 
so modified as to authorize the President, by and with the advice and 

^According to James, an English writer, this force consisted of the Eighth, Forty- 
ninth, and One hundredth Raiments, a small detachment of artillery, the Tenth 
Boyal Veteran Battalion, and tne Canadian, Newfoundland, and Glengary Fencibles, 
amounting in the whole to 4,450 men. A large portion of this force was composed 
of old men and invalids, fit only for garrison duty. (James' Mihtary Occurrences 
between Great Britain and the United States) . 

In a private letter to General Dearborn, dated Washington, May 16, 1813, the 
Secretary of War states: "From information the most direct and respectable, I am 
assured that her (Great Britain's) regular force in both the Canadas has at no time, 
since the declaiution of war, excc^eded 3,000 men/' 

^ These figures included the garrison of the seaooast fortifications and of the posts 
(HI the Indian frontiers, but excluded recruits for the month of May. 

95 
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consent of the Senate, to appoint all the company, field, and general 
officers who were to have the same pay and emoluments as officers in 
the Regular Army. 

Although nominally called '* volunteers," had this force been raised 
as contemplated, it would have constituted, but for the limitation of 
their service to twelve months, a second Ue^ilar Army. The measure, 
however, did not succeed, and its sole enect, like that of all similar 
expedients during the Revolution, was to deter enlistments in the one 
orranization that could have been effective. 

Had Congress, on the 11th of January, declared that all men owed 
their countrv military service, and decided to raise the Armv immedi- 
ately, by volunteering or by draft, to 35,000 men, to be held for the 
term of five years or during the war, it scarcely admits of a doubt that 
after six months' training and discipline this force could have occupied 
Canada and ended the war in a single campaign. 

REFUSAL OF MASSACHUSETTS AND CONNEOTICUT TO FURNISH MILITIA. 

The wisdom of the Constitution in giving Congress the sole power 
of raising and supporting armies, was demonstrated at the beginning 
of this war by the refusal of the governors of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut to furnish their quotas of the 100,000 militia, authorized by 
the act of April 10, 1812. This force was called out to relieve the 
regular troops in the seacoast fortifications, so that these mi^ht be sent 
to the northern frontier to take part in an invasion of Canaaa. 

The governors were thus able to paralyze for the time being the 
military power of their respective States, and defeat the plans of the 
General Government. In Massachusetts the grounds upon which this 
refusal was based, are clearly set foi-th in tne following opinion of 
three of the members of its supreme judicial court, to whom the ques- 
ion was referred: 

As the militia of the several States may be employed in the service of the United 
States, for the three specific purposes of executing the laws of the Union, of suppress- 
ing insurrection, and of repelling invasions, the opinion of the judges is requested 
whether the commanders in chiel of the militia of the several States have a right to 
determine whether any of the exi^ncies aforesaid exist, so as to require them to 
place the militia, or any part of it, m the service of the United States, at the request 
of the President, to be commanded by him pursuant to acts of Ck>ngre8s. 

It is the opinion of the undersigned that this right is vested in the commanders in 
chief of the militia of the several States. 

The Federal Constitution provides that whenever either of these exigencies exist, 
the militia may be employed, pursuant to some act of Congress, in the service of 
the United States; but no power is given either to the President or to the Congress 
to determine that either of the said exigencies do in fact exist. As this power is 
not delegated to the United States by the Federal Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the United States, it is reserved to the States, respectively; and from the nature 
of the power it must be exercised by those with whom tne States have, respec- 
tively, mtrusted the chief command of the militia. 

It IS the dut}r of these commanders to execute this important trust agreeably to 
the laws of their several States without reference to the laws or officers of the United 
States in all cases, except those specially provided in the Federal Constitution. They 
must, therefore, determine when either of the special cases exist, obliging them to 
relinquish the execution of this trust, and to render themselves and the militia sab* 
ject to the command of the President. A different constitution, giving to Congress 
the right to determine when these special cases exist, authorizing them to call forth 
the wnole of the militia, and taking them from the commanders in chief of the 
several States, and subjecting them to the command of the President, would place 
all the militia, in effect, at the will of Congress, and produce a military consolida- 
tion of the States without any constitutional reiuedy, against the intentiona of the 
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Mople when ratifying the Ck>nstitation. Indeed, since passing the act of Congress of 
February 28, 1795, C. 101, vesting in the President the power of calling forth the 
militia when the exigencies mentioned in theCJonstitntion shall exist, if the President 
has the i>ower of determining when those exigencies exist, the militia of the several 
States is in effect at his command and subject to his control. 

No inconvenience can reasonably be presumed to result from the construction, 
which rests in the commanders in chief of the militia of the several States the right 
of determining when the exigencies exist, obliging them to place the militia in the 
service of the United States, o 

In Connecticut the governor gave substantially the same reasons for 
his refusal, while, in sedition, both States i-aised the cjuestion whether. 
after the militia troops were ordered into the service of the United 
States, the President nad the right to assign oflBcers of the Army to 
command them. 

In his annual message to Congress, President Madison commented 
as follows on the couree taken by the governors of the two States: 

The refusal was founded on a novel and unfortunate exposition of the provisions of 
the Constitution relating to the militia. The correspondence which will be laid 
before ^ou contain the requisite information on the subject It is obvious that if the 
authority of the United States to call into service and command the militia for the 
public defense can be thus frustrated even in a state of declared war, and, of course, 
under apprehensions of invasion preceding war, they are not one nation for the pur^ 
pose most of all requiring it. ^ 

Passing by without discussion the political question involved in this 
particular case, it is only necessary to point out the fact that the opinions 
of the two governors as to the rights and powers of their States, would 
have had no piuctical bearing had not the Government undertaken to 
wage offensive warfare by the aid of the States, precisel v as if the con- 
federation was still in beingf. In truth, however, no other course was 
possible, for Congress by the act of 1792 had virtually handed over its 
war powers to the States, and was as completely at their mercy as 
during the darkest days of the Revolution. 

To appreciate the gravity of this oversight, it must be borne in 
mind that the first section of the law of 1792 required every able- 
bodied white male citizen of the respective States to be enrolled in the 
militia by the captain or commanding officer of the company within 
whose district the citizen might reside. 

^ As every citizen fib for military duty was incorporated in the mili- 
tia, it is evident that Congress could not avail itself of the services of 
any militia organization, in opposition to the commands of the gov- 
ernor, without forcing its members to disobey orders. Nor could 
Congress accept the services of individuals, either as volunteers or 
regulars, without encouraging the crime of desertion, for the law 
made no exceptions in favor of citizens belonging to the military force 
of the United States. 

A partial repeal of the act of 1792 was the only way in which Con- 
gress could have extricated itself from this dilemma. Such a course, 

a American State Papers, vol. 1, p. 324. 

^ These embarraasing queetions, and the high authority by which eadi aide of 
the aiffument was supported, remained unsettleid by the proper and final decision of 
the tribunal that is competent to put them to rest until the case of Martin v. Mott, 
in 1827. In that case it was decided and settled by the Supreme Court of the 
United States that it belonged exclusively to the President to jadge when the exi- 
gepc^ arises in which he had authority nnder the Constitution to call forth the 
militia, and that his decision was oonclusiye upon all other persons. (Kent's Com^ 
mentanes, voL 1, p. 279.) 
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however, would have amounted to a confession of the failure of that 
elaborate system of national defense, based upon the conversion of 
our people into a vast array of citizen soldiers. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that every political consideration demanded the abandonment of 
a system under which any State or States not in sympathy with the 
purposes of the General Government, could successfully thwart the will 
of tne nation. 

Under one particular form of government, and in a country of such 
vast extent, the possible lul^ewarmness or opposition of one or more 
of the States, makes it the more important tnat the whole war power 
of the nation should be wielded exclusively by the direct representa- 
tives of the States and of the people, in Congress assembled. 

MILITABY OPERATIONS IN THE WEST. 

In later wars, we have demonstrated so satisfactorily the powers of 
the American soldier, that we can now endure with more complacency 
the lamentable story of our weakness and failures in 1812. As soon as 
war was declared, the cry of "On to Canada" resounded from one end 
of the land to the other. Instant invasion was loudlj'^ advocated by 
the orators of the day, and many of our statesmen, profoundly igno- 
rant of the preparations needed for meeting a disciplined foe, dicf not 
hesitate to insist that a small body of volunteers and militia would 
amply suffice for the end in view. 

Ill July, General Hull, with a mixed force of some 300 regulars and 
1,500 volunteers and militia, crossed over from Detroit to the Canadian 
side. Without inflicting any damage whatever, our troops withdrew, 
on the 8tJi of August, when the enemy, emboldened by their sudden 
retreat, crossed the river, in turn, to our territory and invested Detroit. 
On the 16th of August, without firing a shot, the entire garrison sur- 
rendered to the British, who numbered about 320 regulars, 400 militia, 
and 600 Indians.* We thus lost within a month the control of the whole 
Northwest, together with the advantages of the initiative, which passed 
into the hands of the British, who were joined at once by nearly all 
the Indians of that region. 

Amid the national humiliation caused by this surrender, the popular 
mind sought comfort and the Administration relief in charges of trea- 
son and cowardice preferred against Hull. Although the latter charge 
was sustained before a court-martial, the surrender must be attributed 
in part to the effect produced on the mind of the commander by the 
knowledge that the larger portion of his force was ill-equipped, unre- 
liable, and insubordinate. 

General Hull, who was a tried hero of the Revolution and a favorite 
of Washington, in his appeal to the public, after he had passed the 
age of three score and ten, makes the following mention of the dis- 
cipline of his troops: 

After the junction of the Fourth United States Regiment, which consisted of 800 
effective men, with the 1,200 militia at Urbana, I commenced the march early in 
June from that place, a frontier town in the State of Ohio, for Detroit, the dis- 
tance of more than 200 miles. After the disposition was made for the march, I was 

o Armstrong, in his Notices of the War of 1S12, p. 36, gives Hull's effective 
strength at 1,060, exclusive of a detachment of 600 militia and over, who, on their 
return, were included in the capitulation. Brock's effective strength he estimates 
^p. 35) at 700, which is, doubtless, exclusive of Indians. Many of the militia were 
oiQguised in regular uniforms. 
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mionned that port of the militia refused to obey the order. In the first place, I 
directed their own officers to give them positive orders to march, and informed them 
if they did not obey the Fourth United States Raiment would be sent to compel 
them. They still refused, and a part of the Fourth R^ment was marched to their 
station, and they obeved. 

This fact is proved by the testimony of Colonel Miller, of that regiment, and I 
have stated it to show, when I first took the command of these troops, the want of 
discipline and the mutinous spirit which prevailed, and that the authority of their 
officers was not sufficient to command their obedience, and that nothing but the 
bayonets of the Fourth Regiment could have the effect. « 

He also states that 180 of the Ohio militia refused to cross the river 
at Detroit, "alleging as a reason that they were not obliged to serve 
outside of the United States." 

The value set upon the militia by our opponents was shown by the 
fact that they permitted them to return to their homes, while the regu- 
lars were sent as prisoners to Montreal. 

Instead of depressing our people, the aisa^^racef ul close of Hull's 
expedition only strengthened tneir determination to expel the invaders 
ana carry the war into Canada, the first step to be taken being the 
punishment of the Indian tribes in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

As illustrating the reckless extravagance with which hostilities were 
carried on, one of the expeditions, set on foot for this purpose, deserves 
special mention. It was commanded by General HopKins and con- 
sisted of 4,000 Kentucky mounted militia, who reached Fort Harrison* 
on the 10th of October, whence four da^s later they set out for the 
Indian villages on the Wabash and Illinois rivers. Once on the march 
the ardor oi these troops began to cool and insubordination quickly 
followed; on the fourth day a fire on the prairie was mistaken for a 
ruse of die enemy; on the hfth day, totally igiioring the authority of 
their officers, the disorderly mass abandoned their general, and, retracing 
their steps, dispersed to their homes. 

While these movements a^inst the Indians were going on, prepara- 
tions were made for collecting another anny under General William 
Henry Harrison for the special purpose of effacing the stain of Hull's 
surrender. To this end volunteers, and more especially militia, came 
forward with the greatest enthusiasm and offered themselves in such 
numbers, that it became necessary to decline the services of the larger 
part, who returned to their homes grievously disappointed. 

The militia of Kentucky and of Tennessee assembled at Louisville and 
at Newport; those from Virginia, at Urbana; those of Pennsylvania, 
at Erie. From these several points the troops were organized into 
three columns with a supposed total of not less than 10,000 men. 
Their first destination was the Rapids of the Maumee, a point that was 
not reached in this y^r's campaign, for no sooner had the several col- 
umns moved, than hunger, naKedness, and mutiny began the work of 
dissolution. The left column from Kentucky, when a few days out, 
was only prevailed upon to remain by the personal entreaties of the 
general and other officer??. The middle column from Urbana, after a 
slight engagement with the Indians, refused to obey orders for a fur- 
ther pursuit, and deliberately returned to their camp. This ended the 
autumn campaign, though Harrison was not willing to acknowledge 
its failure, and proposea to continue operations by means of a winter 
expedition whicn led soon after to a painful defeat. 

o Hull's Memoirs, pp. 34,35. 

^About 2 miles from the present city of Terre Haate, Ind. 
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MHJTAKY OPEBATION8 ON THE NIAGABA FBOIHTBB. 

Our military operations along the Niagara River were as fruitless 
as those in the West. On the 13th of July, 1812, Gen. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer assumed command of the forces there assembled, mainly 
consisting of militia. An armistice concluded by General Dearborn, 
but disapproved by the Government at Washington, precluded active 
operations until nearly the end of August. How little, however, this 
armistice really interfered with General Van Rensselaer's movements 
may be inferred from the returns of his command, which showed an 
effective strength on the 1st of September of 691 men, ''many of 
them without shoes, and all clamorous for pay."^ 

On the 12th of October his force, in the vicinity of Lewiston and 
Fort Niagara, consisted of 900 regulars and 2,270 militia,* and with 
this mixed mass — part iron and part clay — the regulars themselves 
being comparatively raw troops, he fought next day the battle of 
Queenstown. 

General Van Rensselaer's plan was to begin the action by throwing 
across the river some 600 men, regulars and militia, under Col. Solomon 
Van Rensselaer of the militia. As there was, however, but one path 
leading to the water, the regulars, 225 strong, reached the boats first 
and crossed over alone, accompanied by Colonel Van Rensselaer. 
Fortunately for the detachment, this brave officer had formerly served 
with distinction in our Regular Army, and, though four times wounded, 
his coolness and skill never forsook him. Perceiving the dangerous 
position of his men, after their first engagement at the landing, be 
ordered them to charge, and a few moments afterwards their shouts 
of victory announced the capture of the heights. 

In his narrative of the battle, entitled ''The Affair of Queenstown," 
Colonel Van Rensselaer says of this charge: 

Having thus accomplished the work with 225 men for which 640 had been detailed, 
nothing further was necessary for the full attainment of the objects of the enterprise 
than to secure the advantages gained. ^ 

The inoportance of dislodging these troops at once engaged the atten- 
tion of General Brock, the British commander, who fell mortally 
wounded while leading an unsuccessful assault. In the meantime, most 
of the militia detachment which was to have taken part in the move- 
ment, as well as the remainder of the regulars, had crossed the Niagara 
and reached the heights. The rest of the militia on our side of the 
river, although ordered and implored by their commander, absolutely 
refused to cross over, under the plea that according to the Constitution 
of the United States they could only be called out to resist an " inva- 
sion." After having stormed and captured the enemy's batteries and 
repulsed his efforts to re^in them, our troops stood for hours masters 
of the field, but the Bntish being largely reenforced made another 
attack about 4 p. m., retook the heights and drove our troops down to 
the river, where for want of boats they were forced to surrender. 
According to the figures at the Adjutant-General's OflSce, our loss was 
250 killedand wounded and 700 prisoners. Of the killed and wounded, 
160 were regulars and 90 militia. The total force engaged did not 
exceed 1,000 men. 

aVan Rensselaer's Affair of Qaeenstown, p. 10. 

ft Return of Troops, Wilkinson's Memoirs, vol. 1, p. 580. 

« Van Rensselaer's Affair of Queenstown, p. 27. 
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The British loss was 16 killed and 69 m>|f&ded. Their total force 
was estimated at not less than 1,100, of wKich„ 8D0 were regulars and 
the remainder militia and Indians.^ " : • .•- 

As a complete illustration of the weakness and dlEi^^ppf the militia 
system, the official report of General Van Rensselaer is (Quoted entire: 

As the movements of this army under my command, smce I had •the^Jipnor to 
address you on the Sth, have been of a very important character, p^(>dilcx^^*Xonfie- 
^nences serious to many individuals, estabhshing facts actually connected* V.^^*t^e 
interest of the service and the safety of the army, and as I stand promiAisn'tly. 
responsible for some of these consequences, I beg leave to explain to you, sir; attJdT 
through you to my country, the situation and circumstances in which i have had t6 . 
act, and the reasons and motives which governed me; and if the result is not all that* 
mieht have been wished, it id such that, when the whole ground shall be viewed, I 
shall cheerfully submit m^rself to the jud^ent of my country. 

In my letter of the 8th instant, I apprised you that the crisis in this campaign was 
rapidly advancing; and that (to repeat the same) '^ the blow must soon be struck " 
or all the toil and expense of the campaign go for nothing, for the whole will be 
tinged with dishonor. 

Under such impressions, I had on the 5th instant, written to Brigadier-Greneral 
Smyth, of the United States forces, requesting an interview with him, Major-Genera] 
HaU, and the commandants of regiments, for the purpose of conferring on the sub- 
ject of future o^rations. I wrote Major-General Hall to the same purport. On the 
11th I had received no answer from General Smyth, but in a note to me of the 10th, 
General Hall mentioned that General Smyth ha!a not yet then agreed upon any day 
for the consultation. 

In the meantime, the partial success of Lieutenant Elliott at Black Rock (of which, 
however, I have received no official information ) began to excite a strong disposition 
in the militia to act. This was expressed to me through various channels, in the 
shape of an alternative that they must have orders to act, or at all hazards they would 
go home. I forbear here commentingupon the obvious consequences to me personally 
of longer withholding my orders under such circumstances. 

I had a conference with as to the possibility of getting some person 

to pass over to Canada and obtain correct information. On the mormng of the 4th 
he wrote to me that he had procured the man who bore his letter, to go over. 
Instructions were given him; ne pa^eed over— obtained such information as war- 
ranted an immediate attack. This was confidentially communicated to several of 
my first officers, and produced great zeal to act, more especially as it might have a 
controlling effect upon the movement at Detroit, where it was suppos^ General 
Brock had gone with all the force he dared spare from the I^iagara frontier. The 
best preparations in my power were therefore made to dislodge the enemy from the 
heights of Queenstown, and possess ourselves of the village, where the troops might 
be sheltered from the distressing inclemency of the weather. 

Lieutenant Colonel Fleming's flying^ artillery, and a detachment of regular troops 
under his command, were ordered up in season from Fort Niagara. 

Orders were also sent to General Smyth to send down from Buffalo such detach- 
ment from his brigade as existing circumstances in that vicinity might warrant. The 
attack was to be made at 3 o'clock on the morning of the 1 1th, by crossing over in 
boats from the old ferr^ opposite the heights. To avoid any embarrassment in 
crossing the river, which is here a sheet of violent eddies, experienced boatmen were 
procured to take the boats from the lauding below to the place of embarkation. 
Lieutenant Sim was considered the man of the greatest skill for this service; he went 
ahead and, in the extreme darkness, pa^ed the intended place far up the river, and 
there, in the most extraordinary manner, fastened his boat to the shore and aban- 
doned the detachment. In this front boat he had carried nearly all the oars which 
were prepared for the boats. In this agonizing dilemma stood officers and men, 
whose ardor had not been cooled by exposure through the night, to one of the most 
tremendous northeast storms, which continued unalSited for twenty-eight hours and 
deluged the whole camps. Colonel Van Rensselaer was to have commanded the 
detachment. 

After this result, I had hoped the patience of the troops would have continued 
until I could submit the plan sug^jested in my letter of the 8th, that I might act 
under and in conformity to the opinion which might then be expressed. But my 
hope was idle, the previously excited ardor seemed to have gained new heat from 

A James's Military Occurrences between Great Britain and the United States, voL 
l,p.97. 
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the late miscarriage, the bra\»e:0toi;j3 mortified to atop short of their object, and the 
timid thought laurels halt5^il4>y the attempt 

On the mominff of tl\|B*12€h.euch was the pressure upon me from all quarters that 
I became satisfiea that^jo^ refusal to act might involve me in suspiaon and the 
service in disgrace;. *• :\ * 

lieutenai^^ColonH Christie, who had just arrived at the Fourmile Creek, had, late 
in the night \»f thd first contemplated attack, gallantly offered me his own and his 
men's serticeeV.but he got my permission too late. He now again came forward, had 
a con/ef^c^ ^th Colonel Van Rensselaer, and b^ged that he might have the honor 
of aJbonnnand in the expedition. The arrangement was made. X)olonel Van Reus- 
BcJaei^was to command one column of the 300 militia and Lieutenant-Colonel 
*• G^iAM&e a colunm of the same number of r^:ular troops. 

;**^ £very precaution was now adopted as to boats and the most confidential and 
'experienced men to manage them. At an early hour in the night Lieutenant- 
Colonel Christie marched his detachment by the rear road from Niawa to camp. 
At 7 in the evening Lieutenant-Colonel Stanahan's regiment moved from Niagara 
Falls; at 8 o'clock Heads's, and at 9 Lieutenant-Colonel Bloom's regiment marched 
from the same place. All were in camp in good season. Agreeable to my orders 
issued upon this occasion, the two columns were to pass over tc^ther as soon as the 
heights should be carried. Lieutenant-Colonel Fenwick's flving artillery was to 
pass over, then Major Mullany's detachment of r^ulars, ana the other troops to 
follow in order. 

Colonel Van Rensselaer, with great presence of mind, ordered his officers to pro- 
ceed with rapidity wid storm the fort. The service was gallantly performed and 
the enemv driven down the hill in every direction. 

Soon after this both parties were considerably reenforced, and the conflict was 
renewed in various places. Many of the enemy took shelter behind a stone guard- 
house, where a piece of ordnance was now briskly served. I ordered the fire of our 
battery to be directed upon the guardhouse, and it was so effectually done that, 
with 3ight or ten shots, the fire was silenced. The enemy then retreated behind a 
large storehouse, but in a short time the rout became general, and the enemy's 
fire was silenced, except from a 1-gun battery so far down the river as to be out of 
the reach of our heavy ordnance, and our light pieces could not silence it A num- 
ber of boats now passed over unannojed, except by the one unsilenced gun. For 
some time, after I passed over, the victory appeared complete; but> in the expecta- 
tion of further attacKS, I was takinfi: measures for fortifying mv camp immediately. 
The direction of this service I committed to Lieutenant Totten, of the Engineers. But 
very soon the enemy were reenforced by a detachment of several hundred Indians 
from Chippewa; they commenced a furious attack, but were promptly met and 
routed by the rifle and bayonet. By this time I perceived my troops were embark- 
ing very slowly. I passed immediately over to accelerate their movements, but, to 
my utter astonishment^ I found that at the very moment when complete victory 
was in our hands the ardor of the unengaged troops had entirely subsided. I rode 
in all directions; urged the men by every consideration to pass over, but in vain. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bloom, who had been wounded in the action, returned, mounted 
his horse, and rode through the camp, as did also Jud^ Peck, who happened to be 
here, exhorting the companies to proceed, but all in vam. 

•At ttiis time a large reenforcement from Fort George was discovered coming up the 
river. As the battery on the hill was considered an important check against their 
ascending the heights, measures were immediately taken to send them a fresh sup- 
ply of ammunition, as I learned there were left only 20 shot for the 18-pounders. 
The reenforcements, however, obliqued to the right from the road and formed a 
junction with the Indians in the rear of the heights. Finding, to my inflnite morti- 
fication, that no reenforcement would pass over, seeing that another severe conflict 
must soon commence, and knowing that the brave men at the heights were quite 
exhausted and nearly out of ammunition, all I could do was to send them a fresh sup- 
ply of cartridges. A t this critical moment I dispatched a note to Greneral Wadsworth, 
acquainting him with our situation, leaving the course to be pursued much to his 
own judgment, with assurance that if he thought best to retreat I would endeavor 
to send as many boats as I could command, and cover his retreat by every fire I 
could safely make; but the boats were dispersed, many of the boatmen msui fiod 

Cic-struck, and but few got off. My note, however, could but little more than 
e reached Gen. W. about 4 o'clock when a most severe and obstinate conflict 
commenced, and continued about half an hour, with a tremendous fire of cannon, 
flying artillery, and musketry. The enemy succeeded in repossessing their battery 
and gained advantage on every side. The brave men who had gainea the victory, 
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exhausted of strength and ammnnition, and grieved at the unpardonable neglect of 
their fellow-eoldiers, gave up the conflict 

I can only add that the victory was really won, but lost for the want of a small reen- 
f(m»ment; one-third part of the idle men might have saved all.a 

The above report shows plainly that Van Rensselaer, notvnthstand- 
ing his evident good sense and ability, was compelled to forego his 
own judfifment to escape charges of cowardice or treason, and to avoid 
seeinjf the whole campaign go for naught through the desertion of his 
militia; and further, that these troops by their insubordinate impor- 
tunities forced him to give battle, only to abandon their comrades and 
disgrace their country when complete victory was within easy grasp. 

Dnwillinff to accept the true lessons of the battle. General Arm- 
strong, in his " Notices," after expatiating on the violation of seven 
maxims of war as suflBcient to explain the loss of the engagement, lays 
down, eighthly, a new principle, as follows: 

The omission to ascertain, previously to the adoption of the project, the political 
sentiment of the militia on the question of invasion, and that ofnot promptly recall- 
ing the advanced corps after having ascertained that point, were errors of great 
magnitude.^ 

The next effort to retrieve the national reputation was made by 
General Smyth, who excited a temporary enthusiasm by the following 
flowery proclamation: 

2b the men of New York: 

For many years you have seen your country oppressed with numerous wrongs. 
Tour government, although above all others devoted to peace, has been forced to 
draw uie sword and rely lor redress of injuries on the valor of the American people. 

That valor has been conspicuous, but tne nation has been unfortunate in the selec- 
tion of some of those who directed it. One arm^ has been disgracefully surrendered 
and lost; another has been sacrificed by a precipitate attempt to pass it over at the 
strongest point of the enemy's lines with most mcom potent means. The course of 
these miscarriages is apparuit The commanders were popular men, "destitute alike 
of theory and experience'' in the art of war. 

In a few days tne troops under my command will plant the American standard in 
Canada. They are men accustomed to obedience, silence, and steadiness. They 
will conquer or they will die. Will you stand with your arms folded and look on 
this interesting struggle? Are you not related to the men who fought at Bennington 
and Sarato^? Has the race degenerated? Or have you, under the baneful influence 
of contendm^; factions, forgotten your country? Must I turn from you and ask the 
men of the Six Nations to support the Government of the United States? Shall I 
imitate the officers of the British King, and suffer our ungathered laurels to be 
tarnished with ruthless deeds? Shame, where is thy blushl No. Where I com- 
mand, the vanquished and peaceful man, the child, the maid, and the matron shall 
be secure from wrong. If we conjjuer, we will ** conquer but to save." 

Men of New York, the present is the hour of renown. Have you not a w^ish for 
^e? Would you not choose in future times to be named as one of those who, 
imitating the heroes whom Montgomery led, have, in ppite of the seasons, visited the 
tomb of the chief and conquered the country where he lieS? Yes. You desire your 
share of fame. Then seize the present moment If you do not you will regret it 
and say, '* the valiant have bled in vain; the friends of my country fell, and I was not 
there.'^ 

Advance, then, to our aid. I will wait for jrou a few days. I can not give you the 
day of my departure. But come on. Come in companies, half companies, pairs, or 
tingly. I will organize you for a short tour. Ride to this place, ii the distance is 
&r, and send back your horses. But remember that every man who accompanies 
OS places himself under my command and shall submit to the salutary reetramts of 
discipline. <^ 

<> Van Rensselaer's Affair of Queenstown, Appendix, p. 62. 
^Armstrong's Notices of the War of 1812, vol. 1. p. 19. 

^James's Military Occurrences between Great Bntain and the United States, vol. 
1, pp. 391, 392; also Thompson's Late War^ p. 82. 
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In response to this call his force for the brief space of one month 
increasea to 4,500 men. 

Smyth's first effort to invade Canada was made on the 28th of 
November. His advanced guard, under cover of night, crossed the 
river and returned after spiking several of the enemy's batteries. At 
daylight the main body began to embark, but late in the afternoon the 
expedition was postponed and the men ordered back to land. On the 
1st of December the attempt was renewed with a similar ending. 
After advancing nearly a quarter of a mile from the shore, the front 
line of boats was recalled and the announcement made that the expe- 
dition was given up. 

Althou&^h the officers of the volunteers and militia had advised in 
council of war against invasion, the behavior of their men on receiv- 
ing this information is thus described by Thompson: 

The scene of discontent which followed was without a parallel. Four thousand 
men without order or restraint indignantly dischai^ged their muskets in every direc- 
tion. The person of the commanding general was threatened. Upward of 1,000 
men of all classes of society had suddenly left their homes and families, and had 
made great sacrifices to obey the call of their country under General Smyth's invita- 
tion. He possessed their strongest confidence and was gaining their warmest affec- 
tions. He could lead to no post of danger to which they would not follow. But now 
the hopes of his Government, the expectations of the people, the desires ot the Army, 
were all frustrated, and he was obliged to hear the bitter reproaches and the indig- 
nant epithets of the men whom he had promised to lead to honor, to glory, to renown. 
The inhabitants refused to give him quarters in their houses, or to protect him from 
the rage of those who considered themselves the victims of his imbecility or hie 
deceit He was obliged constantly to shift his tent to avoid the general clamor, and 
to double the guard surrounding it, and he was several times fired at when he 
ventured without it « 

The general sincerity of this outburst is somewhat impeached by the 
following passage in Smyth's official report: 

There were some groups of men not yet embarked; they were applied to, requested* 
and onlereil by thel>ri^e-major to gt^t into the boats; they did not He estimated 
their number at 150; it was probably greater. & 

Thus another effort to lean on the '* broken reed," as the militia 
were styled bv Washington himself, had come to naught, and the 
troops under bmyth's command had failed '^ to conquer or to die" in 
the language of his high-flown proclamation. Unable to withstand 
the odium he had calleaupon himself, the commanding genei-al "was 
hissed and hunted from one hiding place to another, and at length 
compelled to fly for safety to his own home in Virginia."^ When 
their anger had cooled, the militia made their way home as best they 
mi^ht, while the regulars, like the Continentals of the Revolution, 
retired to their winter quarters. 

THE NORTHERN ARMY. 

The forces assembled in the neighborhood of Lake Champlain, under 
General Dearborn, were intended to invade Canada by way of Mon- 
treal. Without, however, performing any exploit which history has 
recorded, save a reconnaissance across the line to the La Colle Kiver 
and the capture of a blockhouse, the troops, 5,737 strong, fell back 
and went into winter quarters. 



a Thompson's Late War, p. 87. 

& Fay's American War, p. 64. 

c Armstrong's Notices of the War of 1812, vol 1, p. 113. 
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The construction which the militia troopaput on the powers of Con- 
gress to call them out, under the Constitution, to ^^ repel invasions," 
was again illustrated on this occasion. 

Of the 3,000 militda who marched with Dearborn for Canada, nearly all refused 
to croes the Une» includmg a company who advanced with Pike, but halted at the 
very border. ^ 

TBOOFS EMPLOYBD IN 1812. 

The militia called into service during the year 1812 numbered 49,187. 
of whom 208 were from Massachusetts and none from Connecticut.^ 
Addinfif 15,000^ regulars (the number of volunteers not being stated) 
we find that the total strength of the troops who drew Government 
pav during the year 1812 was not less than 65,000 men. 

The British estimated their regular force at 1,450,^ but Grenerai 
Brown, afterwards Commander in Chief, computed the whole number 
of British regulars in the province of Upper Canada, during the year, 
at less than 1,200 men, still further quaiihed by the remark that — 

at no time did the command of this distinguished chief (General Brock) consist of 
less than one-third of old men and boys, lit only for garrison duty. * 

OOMlfENTS ON THE BESULTS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

The failures and disasters of the campaign can be plainly traced to 
the pernicious military oi^nization estaolished by the act of 1792. It 
will be remembered that instead of relying upon a small but well- 
disciplined regular establishment, this law intrusted the safety and 
honor of the nation to armies of militia supported by the several 
States during the long intervals of peac^. These armies, though elab- 
orately organized on paper, into battalions, brigades, and divisions, 
were only to receive such drill and instruction as the various States 
might think proper. 

Though an alarming defect became apparent at the very outset of 
the war, when the unlooked-for opposition of two State governors 
deprived the President of the control of a portion of the militia, it 
remained for the fruitless campaigns at the West and the cruel and 
disheartening experiences at Queenstown to fully reveal the utter 
worthlessness of the new system. 

Led to a certain extent by those who had gained actual military 
experience during the Revolution or on the Inoian frontier, endowed 
with perhaps more average intelligence and education than the regu- 
lars; supplied with the same food, clothing, and equipments as they 
were, the marked inferiority of the militia troops was largely due to 
the brief period of their service, to the conviction that their time 
would soon be ^^out,'' and that others must take their places and bear 
the burdens and dangers of the contest. 

While their pay was no greater than that of other troops, when we 
deduct the time lost in coming and going, as well as that consumed in 

Alngersoirs Second War, vol. 1, p. 101. 

^The above figures were furnished by the Adjutant-Generul of the Army. 

«The return from the Army in February, 1813, ehows 19,036. 

^^ James's Military Occurrenceei between Great Britain and the United States, voL 
1, p. 56. 

« Armstrong's Notices of the War of 1812, vol. 1, p. 224. Extract from letter from 
General Brown, dated July 20, 1813. 
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partial and unavailing instmotion, their real oost to the country was 
infinitely greater. 

OFEKATIONS OF THB NAVT. 

The first naval exploit of the war took place on the 13th of August, 
when Captain Porter with the Essex f ri^te captured the English sloop 
of war Alert in the brief space of eight minutes; on the 19th of 
August, after an engagement of thirty minutes, the English frigate 
Guerriere^ 38 guns, was taken by the Constitvtion^ Captain Hull; on 
the 17th of October the American sloop of war Waspj Captain Jones, 
captured the brig Frolic^ 22 ^uns, after a contest oi forty-three min- 
utes, but the same dav, with its priae, was compelled to surrender to 
the enemy's seventy -four gun ship Poictiers; on the 25th of October 
the frigate United States^ Commodore Decatur, captured the English 
frigate Mdcedonicm^ 49 guns. The destruction of the Java^ 88 guns, 
by the Constitution^ Commodore Bainbridge, on the 29th of Decem- 
ber, closed the brilliant record of our Navy for the year. 

It has been fortunate for the fame of our country, no less than for 
its finances, that Cong^ress has never been tempted to delegate to the 
States any portion of its constitutional power *'to provide and main- 
tain a navy." As a consequence, in this oranch of the national defense 
the honor of our flag and the protection of the persons and property 
of our citizens have been intrusted to disciplinea seamen, commanded 
by officers of professional training and experience. 

To that skill, discipline, and valor, whicn are essential elements of a 
regular service, must be ascribed this series of brilliant victories on the 
sea which electrified the nation and made it justly proud of its Navy. 

Far from appreciating the excellent footing upon which Congress 
had placed our Kegular rfavy, and ignorant of the character and disci- 
pline of its officers and men, the Cabinet was completely overawed by 
the rfupposed naval supremacy of Great Britain, and adopted the timid 
policy of passive resistance as the onl^ means of preventing the 
destruction or capture of our national ships. 

So suicidal a resolution can only be explained by the disposition 
Otaly too prevalent among many of our public men to ignore in the 
miwnagement of military and naval affairs the opinions and advice of 
professional experts. 

The urgent verbal and written remonstrances of Captains Bain- 
bridgb and Stewart alone induced the President to overrule the twice- 
matured resolution of his Cabinet, to dismantle our men-of-war and 
convert them into floating batteries for mere harbor defense. 

The change of policy brought about by these brave officers amply 
indemnified the Government for every dollar expended on the Navy 
since its foundation, and largely atoned for the universal discomfiture 
of our land forces. 

In speaking of the deplorable results that might have otherwise 
ensued, Ingersoll states: 

Importunity overcame Cabinet deliberation which might have brought the war to 
an end, with nothing but defeats by land, without one redeeming tnumph on the 
water. If so, the Administration must have been borne down oy overpowering 
opposition and its own incapacity, the war spirit discouraged, the war party over- 
thrown, Ck)ngress either not called together at all till December, instead of being 
convoked in extraordinary session in May, 1S13, and in December not to vote taxes 
for vigorous prosecution of hostilities, but to ratify dishonorable peace. ^ 

aiageraoll'a Second War, voL 1, p. 382. 
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CHAPTER X 

OAMPAIOV OF 1818. 



MILITABT LEGISLATION. 

The accumulated disasters of the late campaign reacted upon Con- 
gress, and we find "that in order to complete the present military 
establishment to the full number authorized by law, with the greatest 
possiMe despatch^'* the law of January 20, 1813, granted $24 of advanced 
pay to every soldier who, after the 1st of February, should enlist for 
nve years or during the war. This advance was exclusive of $16 
bounty and three months' pay and 160 acres of land which the soldier 
would receive upon his discharge. Even with this inducement, the 
aggregate of the Army in February only reached 19,086. 

The sixth section of the law prescribea that it should ''be lawful for 
any person, during the time he may be performing a tour of militia 
duty, to enlist in me Regular Army of the United fctates." This pro- 
vision relieved the General Government in a measure from the emoar- 
rassments incident to the law of 1792, which made every citizen, not 
specially excepted, a member of the militia. 

It being by no means certain that the offers already made would 
attract men to the ranks, Congress recurred to the principle of short 
enlistments and authorized the President, on the 29th of January, to 
increase the regular infantry by twenty regiments, to be enlisted for 
one year. 

Exclusive of the staff, the Army in March, 1813, now consisted of — 

44 regiments of infantry. 
4 regiments of artillery. 
2 r^ments of dragoons. 

1 regiment of rifles, and the Corps of Engineers. 
In the aggregate 67, 351 men. 

As was the case during the Revolution, Congress, however, had 
again to learn the vital distinction between ''voting battalions and 
raising men." 

Further legislation during the year looked chiefly to the enlarge- 
ment of the staff. This was accomplished in the lower grades T)y 
details of line officers, but the saving thus effected in the item of 
staff officers' pay was more than offset b v the dangers of defeat, many 
companies and battalions being left without a proper complement of 
officers to lead them into battle. 

In view of the fruitless employment of so many militia troops at the 
West during the previous year, the Government decided to limit the 
Army under General Harrison to 7,000 men.® 

This step was the outcome of an attempt to wage the war with regu- 
lar rather than with raw troops, a change of policy forced upon the 

« Armstrong's Notices of the War of 1812, vol. 1, p. 176. 
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Administration no less by the ridicule of the opposition than by the 
force of public opinion, which demanded a vigorous prosecution of 
hostilities. 

General Harrison's views as to this change of policy are expressed 
in a letter to the Secretary of War, dated March 17, 1813: 

The force contemplated in your letter is, in my opinion, not sufficient to secure 
success. Admitting that the whole should be raised bv the time pointed out, they 
would be very little superior to militia, the officers havmg, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, to learn their duty before they could instruct their men. We have, therefore, 
no altemative but to make up by numbers the deficiency in discipline. 

I am well aware of the intolerable expense which attends the employment of a 
large militia force. We are now, however, in a situation to avoid those errors which 
made that of the last campaign so peculiarly heavy. Our supplies are procured, and 
so deposited, that the period for the march of the army from the ad vanced posts can be 
ascertained to an hour, and of course the troops need not be called out until the 
moment they are to act. Experience has convinced me that militia are more efficient 
in the early than in the latter part of their service. 

******* 

With regard to the quantum of force, my opinion is, that not only the regular 
troops designated in your letter, but a lai^e auxiliary corps of militia should be 
employed. The only objection arises from the expensiveness of troops of that 
description. This, however, could not be an object, considering the very short time 
that it would be necessarv to employ them. Let the moment for the commence- 
ment of the march from the Bapids be fixed, and the militia might be taken to that 
point, proceed and accomplish tne object, and return home in two months. 

Amongst the reasons which makes it necessary to emplo)r a large force, I am sorry 
to mention the dismay and disinclination to the service which appears to prevail in 
the western country; numbers must give that confidence which ought to be produced 
by conscious valor and intrepidity, which never existed in any army in a superior 
degree than amongst the greater part of the militia which were with me through tiie 
winter. The new drafts from this State are entirely of another character, and are 
not to be depended on. I have no doubt, however, but a sufficient number of good 
men can be procured, and should they be allowed to serve on horseback, Kentucky 
would furnish some regiments that would be not inferior to those that fought at the 
river Raisin; and they were, in my opinion, superior to any militia that ever took 
the field in modem times. « 

While Washington persistently opposed a dependence on raw trooi)8 
as being a policy fraught with the utmost danger to our liberties, it 
will be perceived that General Harrison sought by "numbers" alone 
to replace that *' confidence which ought to m produced by conscious 
valor and intrepidity." 

The exhaustion of the Treasury involved in so reckless a program, 
elicited the following reply from the Secretary of War, dated April 4: 

It now remains only to signify to you, clearly and distinctly, the kind of force the 
Government mean hereafter to employ in offensive operations, if it can be obtained. 

When the Legislature at their last session adopted the measure of Ru^mentiug the 
Army to fifty-two regiments of the line it was expressly in the view of supersming 
hereafter the nece^ity of employing militia, exceptmg in moments of actual invasion. 
In obedience to this policy the President assigned to the eighth military district of 
the United States four of these regiments, which, if filled, and superadded to the two 
regiments of the line now in that district, and the twenty-fourth in march for it, will 
give a total of seven regiments, or seven thousand men. This number forbids the 
belief that any employment oi militia drafts will be necessary, when it shall have 
been collected. & 

The difficulty, however, of recruiting the Army by volunteer enlist- 
ments compelled him to add: 

Till, however, this be done, or at least till time be given for the experiment, so many 
militia only are to be called out as shall be necessary for the defense of ycHir poets 

o American State Papers, vol. 1, p. 452. 
^American State Papers* vol. 2, p. 453. 
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on the Ifiami, and of your depots of provifiion on the lake. And should the recruit- 
ing service go on less fortunately in the patriotic States of Kentucky and Ohio than 
in other parts of the Union, you are in that case, and in that case only, authorized 
to call out so many militia drafts as will make good the deficiency. <3 

With this explanation of the new policy which the Government 
sought to inaugurate, we may now proceed to the military operations 
of me year. 

MILrrABT OPEBATIOKS IN THE WEST. 

The campaign, like that of 1812, opened with disaster. The winter 
expedition, into which Harrison's campaign of the previous autumn 
haa resolved itself, consisted of a forward movement under General 
Winchester, in response to an appeal from settlers on the river 
Raisin. At Frenchtown, on the 22d of January, Winchester was 
attacked, defeated, and captured, with a loss of 897 killed, 27 wounded, 
and 522 prisoners. 

His small force consisted of several companies of regulars, the First 
and Fifth Kentuck v militia, and a battalion of rifles, numbering in all 
some 900 men. The British force under Proctor, comprising regu* 
lars, militia, and Indians, were 1,000 strong.* 

As has often happenea in war, both pariies fled from the scene of 
the battle. Proctor hastily returned to Canada lest his little force should 
be overwhelmed by the main body of Harrison's army, while the kt- 
ter, apprehensive of an attack, set Are to his stores and baggage, and 
retreated to Partage Kiver, east of the Miami. 

On the Ist of Feoruary, with a force of nearly 2,000 men, he aeain 
advanced to the east bank of the Miami, where he established an 
entrenched post known as Fort Meigs. 

The audacity of the British commander increased with every suc- 
cess. Hearing that the Americans expected large reenforcements. on 
the 23d of April, Proctor embarked at Amherstbur^ with 983^ re^lars 
and militia, crossed Lake Erie, ascended the Mianu, and, being joined 
by 1,200 Indians, invested and laid sie^e to Fort Meigs. To complete 
the investment his troops occupied bom banks of the river. 

Learning, on the 5th of May, that 1,200 Kentucky militia were mov- 
ing down flie river to his support, Harrison sent orders to their com- 
mander. General Clay, upon approaching the fort, to land 800 men on 
the west bank, '^take possession of the enemy's cannon, spike them, 
cut down the carriages, and return to their boats."** 

The remainder oi the detachment was ordered to land on the east 
bank and fight its way through the Indians to the fort 

The detachment of 800 men easily surprised and captured the 
enemy's guns, but instead of returning to their boats they unfortu- 
nately resolved, in disobedience of orders, to attack the British canip, 
when they were routed with a loss of 45 killed and 605 prisoners. Of 
the 800, but 150 made their escape.'' 

The other detachment, thanks to a vigorous sortie of the regulars, 
succeeded in entering the fort. 

o American State Papers, vol. 2, p. 45S. 

ft figures furnished by Adjutant-General. 

^^ James's Military Occurrences between Great Britain and the United States, 
voL 1, p. 106. 

<< General Clay's Official Report, Fay's American War, p. 93. 

« Thompson's Late War, p. 12; also Harrison's Official Beport» Fay's American 
War, p.^ 
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Uneasy at the discontent of his Indians, and finding that he ooold 
not take the fort. Proctor raised the siege on the 9th of May and 
returned to Otnaaa, first, however, demanding the surrender of the 
garrisons as tiie ''only means left for saving the latter from the toma- 
hawk and scalping knives of the savages," a demand he was warned by 
General Harrison "not to repeat." 

Our loss during the siege was 81 killed, 189 wounded, and 605 pris- 
oners, total, 875. Of the killed and wounded 156 were regulars; the 
remaining 114^ were twelve months' volunteers and militia from Ohio 
and Kenkicky. 

The British casualties were 14 killed, 47 wounded, and 40^ missing; 
total, 101. Although Fort Meigs had not been taken, our losses were 
so great that the enemy gained the prestige if not the substantial 
fruits of a third victory. 

Having been reenforced by about 400 regulars, Proctor again 
resolved to carry the war into Ohio, and recrossing the lake in July, 
appeared a second time before Fort Meigs. 

His idea was "that Clay and his garrison, made up of insubordinate 
militia, might be provoked or seduced to quit their entrenchments and 
take the risk of a field fight with him and Tecumseh,^ whose combined 
forces were represented at 4,000 men. 

Leaving the latter to observe Fort Meigs, the British commander 
moved with a portion of his troops to Fort Stephenson, on the Lower 
Sandusky, garrisoned by 160 regtdars, under the command of Major 
Croghan. On the 2d of August, after summoning the garrison to 
surrender and meeting with a prompt refusal. Proctor assaulted the 
place with 391 British regulars,** who were repulsed with a loss of 96 
Killed and wounded. 

The casualties among the garrison were but 1 killed and 7 slightly 
wounded. 

This gallant defense by an officer not 21 years of age marked the 
turning point in Proctor's career. Thwarted at a moment when he 
felt sure that another American detachment would become the prey of 
his savage allies, he gathered his troops together and retired «once 
more to Canada. 

The enormous expense already incurred in the eflfort to retake Detroit, 
by marching through the wilderness, induced the Government, early 
in the year 1813. to organize a naval flotilla for the purpose of securing 
the command or Lake Erie. 

With the vessels constructed in pursuance of this design. Commo- 
dore Perry, on the 10th of September, won the brilliant victory of 
Lake Erie, which gave our army direct communication by water with 
the enemy's strongnold. 

Meantime, by calls upon the governors of Kentuckyand Ohio, our 
numbers were increased to more than 7,000 men. With this force, 
Harrison crossed the lake to Canada^ landing at Amherstburg on Uie 
27th of September and pushing on in pursuit of the now retreating 

« Thompson* 8 Late War, p. 114. 

& James's Military Occurrences between Great Britain and the United States, voL 1, 
p. 200. 

<^ Armstrong's Notices of the War of 1S12, vol. 1, p. 164. 

<f James's Military Occurrences between Great Britain and the United States, vol. 
1, p. 265. 
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Proctor, overtook him at the Thames, on the 6th of October, ana 
totally aefeated him, inflicting a loss of 12 killed, 22 wounded, and 
600 prisoners, all regulars, including 25 officers. The Indians, esti- 
mated at 1,200, left 33 warriors on the field, among whom was the 
famous Tecumseh. 

Johnson's regiment of mounted infantry, after receiving the fire of 
356 British regulars ^ posted in open order in a beech forest^ charged 
with such impetuosity, that, in the language of General Harrison, ^in 
one minute the contest, in iront, was over."* 

Harrison estimated his force at little over 3,000; his casualties in 
killed and wounded were but 29. The whole number of regulars 
engaged on the enemy's side was 834. 

After this decisive battle, which detached all of the Northwestern 
Indians from the British cause, and gave us back the territory we had 
lost, our Army was disbanded, pursuant to our usual practice, instead 
of being led to fresh victories. The militia and twelve months' men 
were discharged, while General Harrison with 1,300 regulars embarked 
at Detroit for Buffalo. 

The cost of dispersing the 800 British regulars, who from first to 
last had made prisoners of Hull's army at Detroit, let loose the north- 
western Indians, defeated and captured Winchester's command at 
Frenchtown, besieged the Northwestern army at Fort Meigs, and 
twice invaded Ohio, having experienced but one rebuff, at the nands 
of a stripling in command of 160 regulars at Fort Stephenson — teaches 
a lesson well worth the attention of any statesman or financier. 

Not counting the hastily organized and half-filled reeiments of reg- 
ulars, sent to the West, the records of the Adjutant-General's Office 
show that about 50,000 militia were called out m 1812 and 1813, from 
the States of Ohio, Kentucty, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, 
for service against Proctor's command. 

As further evidence that the keys of the Treasury were turned over 
to the States with no check, save the honesty of the officers who made 
out the muster-rolls, it need only be stated that up to April 14, 1813, 
"no return of any description" c from General Harrison's division of 
the Army, had ever been received at the Adjutant-General's Office. 

The above facts would seem to offer conclusive proof that the same 
mistake in statesmanship which, in time of peace, gives us a non-ex- 
pansive military establishment, is certain to bring about, in time of 
war, useless sacrifice of human life, unlimited waste of money, and 
national humiliation. 

HIIJTART OPEBATIONS IN THE CENTER. 

In the central theater of operations^ extending from Prescott, on the 
St. Lawrence River, to Lake Erie, the British regular force, on the 8th of 
February, 1813, was estimated by the Secretary of War at 2J.00 men; 
the force necessary for offensive purposes on this line the Secretary 
stated ^ ^should not be less than 6,000 effective regular troops, because 

A James's Military Occarrenceei between Great Britain and the United States, vol. 1, 
p. 279. 

& Harrison's Official Report, Fay's American War, p. 138. • 

<^ Letter of Secretary of War to General Harrison, dated April 4, 1818, Americar 
State* Papers, vol. 1, p. 463. 
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in the first enterprise of a second campaign, nothing must, if possible, 
be left to chance. '*" 

The first movement of importance was the successful attack on York 
(now Toronto), on the 37tn of April. In this enterprise our force 
numbered 1,700 men, their losses in killed and woundea, mostly by the 
explosion of a mine, being 280. 

The British force was estimated at 760 regulars and militia and 100 
Indians. Their losses were some 200 killed and wounded and 293 
prisoners. 

General Dearborn followed up this success by taking Fort George 
on the 27th of May, and later gained possession of all tne forts on the 
Niagara frontier after a number of encounters with the enemy, who 
made but little resistance. 

In one of these encounters, a night attack, attended by little loss on 
both sides, Generals Winder and Chandler had the misfortune to be 
taken prisoners. In another. Colonel Boerstler, believing himself to 
be surrounded by a superior force, surrendered with 642 men, of whom 
nearly 600 were regulars. 

On the 6th of July, General Dearborn was relieved, this honored 
veteran of the Revolution having voluntarily given up his command, 
in conequence of ill health and inhrmities. 

While our Army was engaged at Fort George, the weakness of the 
rarrison at Sacketts Harbor induced the enemy under Sir George 
Frevost to attack that place, his object being to take possession of our 
naval depot and stores and destroy the new ship General jPike^ then 
in process of construction. 

The invading force, from 900 to 1,200 strong, left Kingston on the 
27th of Mav, and, landing on the 29th, was repulsed with a loss of 60 
killed and 211 wounded. Our casualties were, re^lars, 20 killed, 84 
wounded, and 26 missing; volunteers, 2 killed; militia, 26 killed and 
wounded; total, 167. 

The battle of Sackett's Harbor, like every one that had preceded it, 
established the value and superiority of disciplined troops. 

In his report to the Secretary of War, General Brown of the militia, 
who, for this successful defense, was appointed a brigadier-general oi 
the Army, thus speaks of the conduct of our troops: 

My orders were that the troops should lie dose and reserve their fire, until the 
enemy had approached so near that every shot might hit its object. It is, however, 
impossible to execute such orders with raw troops, unaccustomed to subordination. 
My orders were, in this case, disobeyed; the whole line fired, and not without effect; 
but in the moment while I was contemplatinff this, to my utter astonishment, they 
roaefrom their cover and fled. Colonel Mula feu gallantly, in brave but vam endeav- 
ors to stop his men. I was, personally, more fortunate. Gathering together about 
100 militia, under the immediate command of Captain McNitt, of that corps, we 
threw ourselves on the rear of the enemy's left fiank, and, I trust, did some execu- 
tion. It was during this last movement that the regulars under the command of 
Colonel Backus first engaged the enemy; nor was it lon^ before they defeated him. 
Hurrying to this point of action, I found the battle still rstfmg, but with obvious advan- 
tage on our side. The result of the action, so glorious for tne officers and soldiers of 
the Regular Army, has already been comnmmcated in my letter of the 29th. Had 
not General Prevost retreated most rapidly under the guns of his vessels, he would 
never have returned to Kingston. One thing in this business is to be seriously 
regretted: in the midst of the conflict fire was ordered to be set to the navy barracks 
and stores. This was owing to the infamous conduct of those who brought informa- 
tion to Lieutenant Cl^aancev that the battle was lost, and that to prevent the stores 
from falling into the enemy's hands they must be destroyed.^ 



a American State l^^n, voL 1, p. 439. 
^ Fay's American War, p 102. 
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MHJTABT OPBBATIOKS IN THE NORTH. 

Disgraceful as were our failures in the center, they shrink into 
iosigniticance when compared with the fate of our invasion from the 
Northern frontier. In tnis zone of operations two bodies of troops 
were assembled toward the end of the year, with the intention of 
attacking Montreal. 

One column, numbering 8,000^ regulars, under General Wilkinson, 
rendezvoused at the foot of Lake Ontario and was to descend the St. 
Lawrence, while t*he other, about 5,000 strong, under General Hamp- 
ton, was to cooperate from the foot of Lake Champlain. This force, 
like Wilkinson's, was composed of regulars, or rather, recruits *' who 
bad been but a short time in service and had not been exercised with 
that rigid discipline so essentially necessary to constitute the soldier. 
They had indeed been taught various evolutions, but a spirit of sub- 
ordination was foreign to their views."* 

The exploits of these two commands are quickly related. Crossing the 
frontier, Hampton was repulsed on the Chateaugay by a force of some 
800 Canadian militia and Indians, of whom not more than 400 were 
enpaffed, after which he returned to Lake Champlain and Plattsburg. 

Wilkinson began his descent of the St. Lawrence in November. On 
the 11th, his advance corps, numbering 1,600 or 1,700 men, encoun- 
tered a force of 800 British regulars at Chrystler's Fields, where, after 
a fight of two hours, in whicb he lost 338 killed and wounded, our 
forces, being unable to dislodge the enemy, returned to their boats. 

This repulse was followed by a council of war, which decided 'Hhat 
the attack on Montreal should be abandoned for the present season and 
the Army near Cornwall be immediately crossed to the American shore, 
for taking up winter quarters." The fact must here be plainly stated 
that two American columns, mainly composed of regulars and number- 
ing at least 13,000 men, recoiled before a force or regulars, militia, 
and Lidians not exceeding 2,000. 

Want of cooperation, superannuated and incompetent commanders, 
newly enlisted and undisciplined men, inexperiencec* oflScers — all the 
fruits of a bad military policy — were the causes of these humiliating 
defeats.^ 

The story of Hampton's nerveless campaign affords perhaps the 
most satisfactory demonstration of the great impoitance of, once and 
for all, doing away with a military system which, as under the Con- 
federation, still largely based itself upon the support and cooperation 
of the States. 

DuriniT this period it happened that an election for governor occurred 
in the State of Vermont. The highest candidate naving failed, by 

fl Official returns, Wilkinpon's Memoirs, vol. 3, Appendix No. VII. 

ft Official report of Colonel Purdy, 4th ^lew York, American State Papers, vol. 1, p. 
479. This officer's estimate of General Hampton's force was about 4^000. 

<^The spirit of the opposition at this stage of disaster was indicated m the following 
extract from the Boston Gazette: ** Every hour is fraught with doleful tidings; 
humanity groans from the frontiers. Hampton's army is reduced to about 2.000; 
Wilkinson's cut up and famishing; crimination and recrimination the order ot the 
day. Democracy nas rolled herself up in weeds and laid down for its last wallowing 
in the slough of disgrace. Armstrong, the cold-blooded director of all the military 
anarchy, is chapfallen. 

Now lift, ye saints, your heads on high, 
And shont, for your redemption's ntgh." 



IngeTBoH's Second Wai; vol. 1, p. J 
34760**— 16 8 
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some 800 votes, to secure a majority, the election was thrown into the 
legislature, where, on joint ballot, Governor Chittenden was chosen by 
a majority of 3 votes. Being a bitter opponent of the war^ he sought 
to place Vermont in a position of open nostility to the United States, 
by defying the authority of the General Government and wantonly 
interfering with its plans of campaign. 

A brigade of Vermont militia, duly enrolled in the service of the 
United States, being stationed at Plattsburg in support of Hampton's 
command, then in Canada, Chittenden issued his proclamation, as 
captain-general and governor commanding this militia force, to return 
to their homes " within the territorial limits of their own brigade, there 
to repel if need be, the enemy's invasion, either in cooperation with 
troops of the United States or separately, as might be necessary."* 
He then declared — 

That, in his opinion, the military strength and resources of the State must be reserved 
for its own defense and protection exclusively, exceptingin cases provided for by the 
Constitution of the Umted States; and then under oraers, derived only from the 
commander in chief. » 

This attempt to bring about insubordination and mutiny, was 
promptly resisted by some of the patriotic men who had left their 
nomes at the call of the Government. On the 15th of November, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dixon and other oflScers of one of the Vermont 
regiments then at Plattsburg, replied to the governor that — 

When ordered into the service of the United States it becomes our duty to march 
to any section of the Union, not confined to the narrow limits of the town or State 
in which we reside. We are under a paramount obligation to our common country 
and the great confederacy of States; and while in actual service, your Excellency's 
power over ue, as governor of Vermont, is suspended. If legally ordered into service 
of the United States, your Excellency has no power to order us out of it An invi- 
tation or order to desert the standard of our country will never be obeyed by us, 
fdthough it proceeds from the captain-general and governor of Vermont « 

As to the effect of this proclamation, the officers stated that — 

The governor's proclamation is a renewed instance of that spirit of disorganization 
and anarchy, earned on by a faction to overwhelm our country with ruin and dis- 
grace. Your Excellency's object must be to embarrass the operations of the Army, 
excite mutiuy and sedition among the soldiers, and induce them, by deserting, to 
forfeit their wages. Distributed among the soldiers by your agent employed for the 
purpose, your proclamation has produced no effect. They regard it with mingled 
emotions of pity and contempt for its author and as a striking monument of his fdlv. 
A knowledge of your Excellency's character, induces us to believe that the folly 
and infamy of the proclamation to which you have put your signature, are chiefly 
ascribable to the evil advisers, by whom your Excellency is encompassed. * 

The views of Mr. Ingersoll, a war member of Congress, as to the 
action of the Vermont officers are thus expressed: 

By that military revolt, collision in aims and civil war were probably prevented, 
by insubordination, more lawful, rational, and patriotic than the command; for the 
militia were sustained in their resistance by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
whose decree condemned the military illegalities of the supreme court and other 
constituted authorities of Massachusetts, which misled the governor of Vermont 
Gen. Jacob Davis, of the Vermont militia, charged by Governor Chittenden with the 
execution of his proclamation, was arrested as soon as he attempted it, at Plattsburg, 
and put in confinement, General Hampton having gone into winter quarters there, 
after his and General Wilkinson's quarrelsome abandonment of this expedition to 
Canada. <^ 

o IngersolPs Second War, vol. 2, p. 26. 

ft Ingersoirs Second War, vol. 2, pp. 26, 27. 

« Ingersoll's Second War, vol. 2, p. 27. 
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CLOSING MIUTABT OPERATIONS IN THE CENTER. 

As soon as the forces under Wilkinson and Hampton had fallen baok, 
the British, counting on the want of enterprise ox these conunanders, 
immediately sent reenf orcements to the Niagara. 

To adequately defend this line, for the possession of which we had 
labored from the beginning of the war, Wilkinson, before moving 
down the St. Lawrence, was ordered to leave at Fort Greorge a suffi- 
cient garrison to resist an assault. He was also directed to accept the 
service of a volunteer corps, tendered to the Government by P. B. 
Parter and others, who — 

pledged their lives that, if furnished with a few pieces of artillery and officers and 
men competent to manage them, thev would, before the season ended, capture, 
destroy, or disperse all of the enemy's force on the peninsula. « 

All the regulars being withdrawn jpursuant to these instructions, the 
defense of Fort George was left to General McClure, of the militif^. 

On the first intimation of the enemy's approach, this inexperienced 
officer summoned a coimcil of war, whicn decided that the fort was 
not tenable, whereupon he gave orders for its evacuation and returned 
to the American shore. 

In effecting his retreat (December 10), he directed the village of 
Newark to be burned, in order, as he alleged, that the enemy might be 
"completelv shut out from any hopes or means of wintering in the 
vicinity of I^ort George."* 

The conduct of the militia and their indisposition to remain in serv- 
ice after the retrograde movement, he thus represented to the Secre- 
tary of War: 

It is truly mortifying to me that a part of the militia at least could not have been 
prevailed on to continue in service for a longer term; but the circumstances of their 
Having to live in tents at this inclement season, added to that of the paymaster's 
coming on onlv prepared to furnish them with one out of three months' pay, has had 
all the bad enects that can be imagined. The best and most subordmate militia 
that have yet been on this frontier, finding that their wag^ were not ready for 
them, became, with some meritorious exceptions, a disaffected and ungovernable 
multitude. ^^ 

Upon his arrival at Buffalo, McClure reported to the Secretarv of 
War that he had called out the militia of Genesee, Niagara^ and Cnau- 
tauqua counties en masse; that — 

volunteers are coming in in gr^t numbers; they are, however, a species of troops 
that can not be expected to continue in the service for a long time. In a few days 
1,000 detached militif^ lately drafted, will be on. o 

In contempt of these military preparations, the enemy resolved on a 
counter invasion, crossed the river on the 19th of December, captured 
Fort Niagara through the criminal negligence of its commander, planted 
the British fla^ on our soiL and, in retaliation for the burning of New- 
arkj destroyed Lewiston, Buffalo, and several other small towns. 

Frightened at the unexpected appearance of the scalping knife and 
tomahawk, and unable to look to the Government for protection, the 
defenseless inhabitants of western New York fled from their homes, 
many of them seeking food and shelter as far east as the Genesee 
River. 

^American State Papers, vol. 1, pp. 46S-469. 
^American State Papers, vol. 1, p. 4S6. 
<^Aixierican State Papers, vol. 1, p. 487, 
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The distress to which our helpless citizens were exposed at this time, 
may be set down as a necessary sequence to the mistake of leaving the 
frontier to be wholly defended by undisciplined troops. 

In a letter to the Secretary of War, of January 12, 1814, General 
Cass stated: 

I have passed this day the ruins of Buffalo; it exhibits a scene of distreas and 
destruction such as I have never before witnessed. * * * The circumstances 
amending the destruction of BuiKalo you will have learned before this reaches you, 
hut the force of the enemy has been greatly magnified. From the most careful exam- 
ination, I am satisfied that not more than 650 men, of regulars, militia, and Indiana 
landed at Black Rock. To oppose theee we had from 2,500 to 3,000 militia. AU^ 
except very few of them, behaved in the most cowardly manner. They fied without 
discharging a musket o 

mhitaby operations on the Chesapeake. 

As early as the 26th of December, 1812, with a view to cripple and 
destroy our commerce, the British declared the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware 6ays in a state of blockade; and on the 20th of March, 1813, 
extending the blockade to the whole coast of the United States, except 
that of Knode Island, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. 

On the 4th of March, a British fleet, under Aomiral Cockbum, 
entered the Chesapeake, and, being joined by large reenforcements 
from Bermuda, under Admiral Warren, began to destroy indiscrimi- 
nately, not only Government stores, but vesseb and a great deal of 
other property belonging to private individuals. 

From the 20th of April to the 6th of May, Cockburn, with but slight 
opposition, successively captured and burned Frenchtown, Havre-Se- 
Grace, Georgetown, and Fredericktown. 

The defenseless state of the coasts of Delaware, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia may be readily inferred, from the fact that the landing party in 
each of these instances, was composed of but 150 marines and a small 
detachment of artillery; their opponents consisted of such of the neigh- 
boring militia as could be hastily gathered together. 

With criminal disregard for the rules of civilized warfare, the futile 
defense of these towns only increased the distress and sufferings of 
their patriotic inhabitants. Those who joined the militia in offering 
resistance, saw their houses an'd property ruthlessly destroyed, while 
such as remained peaceably at home, were rewarded by the amplest 
protection. 

This policy speedily demoralized many of the towns exposed to 
attack. The people, instead of being able to rely.for defense on the 
strong arm or their Government, looked upon its militia as the fore- 
runners of destruction, and to save their property, made haste to throw 
themselves on the mercy of their enemies. 

The extent to which this disposition of our people influenced the 
movements of the British fleet, can be estimated by a reference to 
Admiral Cockburn's oflicial report to Admiral Warren, dated Maid- 
stone, May 6, 1813, in which he states: 

I then directed the reembarkation of our small force (after having taken and 
destroyed Georgetown and Fredericktown), and we proceeded down the river acain 
to a town I had observed, situated in a branch of it, about halfway up, and here Inad 
the satisfaction to find that what had passed at Havre, Georgetown, and Frederick- 
town had its effect, and led these people to understand that they had more to hope 
for from our generosity, than from erecting batteries and opposing us by meansywithm 

o American State Papers, voL 1, p. 4S7. 
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their power, the inhabitants of this plaoe having met me at landing to say that they 
bad not permitted either guns or militia to be stationed there, and that whilst theve 
I should not meet with any opposition whatever. 

I also had a deputation from Charlestown, in the northeast river, to assure me that 
that place is considered by them at your mercy, and that neither guns nor militiap 
men shall be suffered there; and as I am assured that al] the places in the upper 
part of the Chesapeake have adopted similar resolutions, and that there is now neither 
public property, vessels, nor warlike stores remaining in this neighborhood, I propose 
returning to you with the light squadron to-morrow morning, o 

In June, Admiral Warren, who had left the Chesapeake and gone 
to Bermuda, returned with a reenforcement of 2,650 infantry and 
marines, ana again resumed military operations. 

On the 20th, in the hope of taking r<forfolk and its navy-yard, he 
attacked Craney Island with some 2,600* men, but was repulsed with 
a loss of 81 killed, wounded, and missing. ^ 

Our own force, which consisted of 480 militia and 150 sailors and 
marines, commanded b^ officers of the Navy, suffered no loss. 

The number of militia who hastened to Norfolk before and after the 
attack was 10,000.^ 

This repulse was followed on the 25th, by the capture and destruc- 
tion of the town of Hampton. The British force consisted of 2,000 
men; their loss was 48 killed, wounded, and missing. On our side 
were some 450 militia, who enected their retreat with a loss of 31 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

During the rest of the year the British fleet gave most of its atten- 
tion to the maintenance ox the blockade. 

THE GBEEK WAB. 

On the 30th of August, 1813, 1,000 Creek warriors, supplied with 
arms and ammunition by the British at Fensacola, surprised Fort 
Mims, in southern Alabama, and, after a gallant resistance, massacred 
€00 of the garrison, including more than 100 women and children. 

The defenders consisted of only 245 volunteers and militia, although 
no less than 553 souls were gathered within the fatal stockade, many 
families and slaves from the adjoining plantations, as well as friendly 
Indians, having sought protection within its enclosures. 

As soon as news of the massacre reached Tennessee, the legislature, 
with commendable promptness, authorized the governor to call out 
3,500 volunteers, in addition to 1,500 already in the service of the 
United States. The State further guaranteed to pay and subsist the 
troops, in case its action should not be approved by the General Gov- 
ernment. 

^ By the 11th of October, General Jackson had concentrated at Hunts* 
ville a force of 2,500 men, an equal number being assembled in East 
Tennessee. 

On the 25th of October, after several days' detention on account of 
supplies, he struck boldly into the forests of Alabama, and on the 3d 
of November, his advance guard fought the battle of Tallasahatchee, 

o James's Military Occurrences between Great Britain and the United States, vol. 
2, Appendix No. 10, pp. 410, 411. 

^James gives the attacking force at 1,600, Ibid, vol. 2, pp. 57, 58. 

^OtiSdal reports of Admiral Warren and Sir Sidney Beck with, Quartermaster* 
General, Jame^s Mihtarv Occurrences between Great Britain and the United States 
vol. 2, p. 114, appendix No. 13. 

dThompaim'B Late Wkr, p. 218. 
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killing 186 Indians and capturing 84 women and children. On the 
9th of November, he fell upon 1,000 warriors who were besieging some 
friendly Creek Indians at Talladega, and after a spirited combat, in 
which his whole force of 2,000 men were engaged, dispersed the 
Indians, who lost in killed alone, 290 warriors. The casualties of our 
own troops in these two encpgements were 146 killed and wounded. 

So great was the moral effect of these victories, that the war might 
have been speedily ended, had not General Jackson been threatened 
by mutiny and dissolution of his army. 
^ The extremities to which our military policy may at any moment 
reduce a patriotic conunander, were never more forcibly presented 
than during this brief campaign. 

For want of supplies, due in large degree to the failure of the Gov- 
ernment to properly organize the staff departments, until hostilities 
with Great Britain became imminent, Jackson was forced to lead his 
troops back to Fort Strother, where for ten days he was doomed to 
struggle and plead with his hungry and insubordinate soldiers. 

Alter supporting their privations for ten days, the militia regiments 
resolved to go home, but when they began to move found the volun- 
teers across tneir patn, with orders to prevent their departure. ** peace- 
ably if they coula, forcibly if they must."** This display oi physical 
force restored them temporarily to duty. The same afternoon the 
volunteers, surprised and disappointed at the success of the device, 
resolved to imitate the example of their comrades, and accordingly 
fixed their departure for the following day. To their astonishment 
they found the militia, whom they had opposed the day before, arrayed 
in their front, and yielding to the same argument, returned to their 
camps. The cavalry met with better success, being permitted to retire 
to Huntsville, on condition that thejr would return as soon as their 
famished horses should be fit for service. 

In this emergency General Jackson tried persuasion. Calling 
together the officers, he told them that supplies were on the way to 
the fort; that he had no intention to starve or deceive them, and 
promised that "if supplies do not arrive in two days we will all march 
back together.''* 

At the expiration of this time the men demanded the fulfillment of 
the General s promise. Determined not to relinquish his position, he 
exclaimed: "If only two men will remain with me, I will never aban- 
don the post."*' A hundred and nine responded to this appeal, and 
leaving tnem as a garrison, Jackson placed nimself at the heads of the 
troops who insistea on going back, with the understanding that should 
they meet the expected supplies, all would return. Twelve miles from 
the fort they met a large drove of cattle, by means of which their 
hunger was soon appeased; but when, as agreed upon, the order to 
return was given, the General could only enforce obedience, at the risk 
of his own nf e, by seizing a musket and l^rring the path of the home- 
bound mutineers. 

Their return to duty was but temporary, as another pretense for 
mutiny, in the form of short enlistments, immediately suggested 
itself. The volunteers claimed that their year's enlistment would 
expire on the 10th of December; the General held that they had not 
been continuously in the field, and that their engagement was to serve 

oPkirton'B life of Andrew Jackton, vd 1» p. 460. 

»Ibid, vol.1, p.4ei. 

^Farton'a Life of Andrew Jackaon, vol l» p. 4d8. 
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*^one year in two." Although this difference of opinion was settled 
for the moment b^ another appeal to the militia, who quelled the 
mutiny with the aid of artillery, the General, finding that nothing 
could be expected from the volunteers, permitted them to march back 
to Nashville, where they were disbanded. 

Similar difficulties now took place with the militia. Jackson's force, 
after the departure of the volunteers, consisted of 800 men, who had 
about three weeks to serve and 600 who had been called out ior an 
indefinite period. These last claimed that all the precedents would 
entitle them to a discharge at the end of three months, the view of 
the General being that they were to serve during the Creek war. To 
add to his embarrassments, the terms of service of the 2,000 militia 
under General Cocke, who had reenforced him on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, were all to expire within a month. 

In this wretched state of affairs, the governor of Tennessee advised 
the General to disband his militia, return to the State, and content him- 
self with the defense of its frontier. Jackson's characteristic reply 
was: '* I will hold the posts I have established until ordered to aban- 
don them by the Commanding General, or die in the struggle:" and 
foreseeing the inevitable dissolution of his command, he besought the 
governor to call out a new army, without waiting for the approval of 
the General Government. 

By the 14th of January, 1814, all of the men called out to avenge 
the massacre of Fort Mims had disappeared, leaving the General m 
command of 900 new levies, who, though called out for short periods 
also, were led by officers who had gained experience in his former 
expeditions. Advancing with this force, he engaged the Indians on 
the 22d and 24th of Januar}^ defeating them with the loss of 189 war- 
riors, his own killed and wounded being 96.** 

Meantime, the governor of Tennessee had ordered a new levy of 
2.600 three-months men to assemble at Fayetteville, and had approved 
General Jackson's order for the raising of a new division in east 
Tennessee. 

On the 6th of February the Thirty-ninth U. S. Infantry, 600 strong, 
arrived at Fort Strother, and before the end of the month the General 
found himself at the head of a new army, part regular and part militia, 
numbering nearly 6,000 men. 

All his preparations being made, he moved forward with 3,000 men, 
attacked the Indians at the Horse Shoe Bend of the Tallapoosa River, 
on the 27th of March, and totally defeated them, with a loss of 600 
warriors killed and 200 drowned. The savages were 900 strong, not 
counting 800 women and children. Jackson's casualties in killed and 
wounded were 201 out of 2,000 men in action. The prolongation of 
the Creek War to more than twice the necessary length, was tne inevi- 
table result of our system of raw troops and short enlistments. 

From Georgia and Mississippi, no less than Tennessee, we repeatedly 
sent against the Indians, dissolving armies which were successively 
attacked, and might have been massacred in detail, but for the fact 
that their superiority in arms and numbers more than compensated for 
their deficiency in training. 

If we now turn from the 1,600 or 2,000 Creek warriors, to the pre- 
ceding pages, and to the figures from the Adjutant-General's Office, it 

aParton'B Life of Andrew Jackson, vol. 1, p. 404. 
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appears that from first to last of this Creek War, we called into the 
field not less than 15,000 men.<» 

The effect of this policy in destroying homan life was not limited to 
our citizen soldiers. It encouraged the Indians to strive with a supe- 
rior power, till in the battle of the Horse Shoe, they were nearly 
aonimlated. 

OFPJ5BATIONS OF THE NAVY. 

The failure of our military operations on land were, as in 1812, par- 
tially retrieved by the exploits of the Navy. 

In February the Hornet captured the. Peacock; in June the Che^Or 
pedke was captured by the tihannon; in August^ the Argvs was cap- 
tured by the Pelican; after these two reverses, victory again inclined 
to our side; September 6 the EnterprtM captured the Boxer y followed 
on the 10th by Perry's victory on I^ke Erie. In addition, our priva- 
teers on every sea carried consternation and destruction to the enemy's 
commerce. The disaster to the Chesapeake^ like so many of our dis- 
asters on land, was ascribed to a new and undisciplined crew. 

TROOPS EMPIiOTED IN 1813. 

The false economy of making in time of peace no preparation for 
war, was made increasingly apparent by our experience in the forego- 
ing camfmign. 

£xclui$ive of volunteers and rangers, in reference to whom data for 
the campaign is wanting, the number of troops called out during the 
year numbered: 

Rejrolare 19,036 

Militia 130,112 

Total 6149,148 

Of this number of militia. 66,376 from Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 

?^nia, North Carolina, and the District of Columbia were employed 
rora time to time, in obseiTing the 2,600 regulars and mariners on 
board the British fleets in Chesapeake and Delaware Bays. 

The only compensation for the employment of so many troops dur- 
ing the campaign, was the destruction of Proctor's force of 800 regu- 
lars, a feat that would have been impossible, but for the victory of 
Commodore Perry on Lake Erie. 

Instead of accomplishing the cherished scheme of conquest, the sec- 
ond year of the war ciosed with our expulsion from Canada, succeeded 
by an invasion and burning of the villages, along the whole Niagara 
frontier. 

Calamities apparently so uncalled for could no longer be tolerated, 
and as our failure was largely ascribed to incompetent and superannu- 
ated commanders, Wilkinson and Hampton were soon compelled to 

oThe actual number of militia called out from Georgia, Tennessee, and the Terri- 
tory of Mississippi during the years 1813-14, was 25,779 (A. G. O.)- During the 
same period there were also called out from North and South Carolina 18,142 militia, 
many of whom were employed in garrisoning forts along the frontiers of the Creek 
Nation. 

^ A. G. O. The number of regulars is taken from the return of the Army for Feb- 
ruary, 1813. 
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follow in the footsteps of their predecessors. Van Rensselaer, Smyth, 
and Dearborn. 

This change of leaders, however, was no sufficient remedy for the 
evils inherent in our military system. 

The conduct of the regular troops on several occasions, gave abun- 
dant proof that the officers, just appointed from civil life, were little 
better than officer of militia, and that with no standard of discipiine 
fixed in their minds, many of them were incapable of imparting to 
their soldiers the firmness expected of regulars in the hour of battle. 

Nevertheless, a few ^oung officers like Brown, Scott, and Ripley 
were slowly acquiring, in the sure but expensive school of war, the 
military knowledge that was destined in some degree to retrieve the 
honor of our arms. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OAXPAIGK OF 1814 



MnJTART LEGISLATION. 

During the war of 1812, the legislation in regard to the Kegular 
Army shows a marked advance in wisdom over the Kevolutionaiy 
enactments relating to the Continentals. From the beginning, Con- 
gress showed its appreciation of the value of long periods of service, 
and althoi^h it erred in fixing the term of enlistment at one year for 
the 20 regiments created by the act of January 29, 1813, it corrected 
this mistake by subsequently authorizing the fresident to extend the 
term to five years, a step which prevent^ repeated dispersals of the 
only force we could rely upon. 

The necessity for hastening enlistments prompted another appeal to 
the country. On the 27tii of January, 1814, the law was moditicKl so as 
to offer $124 to each man enlisting for five years, in lieu of the $16 
bounty and three months' pay previously allowea, a measure which 
more than tripled the cash secured upon enlistment.* 

Under the provisions of this act $2,012,439.33 was paid out in 
bounties between January 27 and October 26, and 13,898 recruits were 
obtained between the 1st of February and the 1st of October, the 
number available on the 1st of April, two days after the repulse at 
La CoUe Mill, being only 3,337.* 

Although (jongress did not act until it was too late for the men 
enlisting to be or service during the ensuing campaign, the failure of 
this scheme of recruitment was more especially due to that feature of 
our system which, by tolerating two kmds of troops, encourages cit- 
izens and townships to offer greater bounties to the militia than the 
Government is willing or able to pay to recruits for the Regular 
Army. 

Nothing could be more ejcplicit than the Secretary of War's state- 
ment to Qie Military Committee that ^'many of the militia detached 
for six months have given a greater sum for substitutes than the 
bounty allowed by the United States for a recruit to serve for the 
war."* 

Three regiments of rifles, enlisted for five years or during the war. 
were addea to the Army on the 10th of February, and on the 30th oi 
March, three regiments of ailHIery were formed i nto a corps of 12 battal- 
ions, the regiment of light artillery retaining its individual organiza- 

o Three months' pay of a private amounted to but $24. 
& American State Tapers, vol. 1, p. 619. 

^Report to the Senate Military Committee of October 26. American State F)u«i% 
toL 1, p. 619. 
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tion. The latter act also reduced the li^ht dragoons from two reg[i- 
ments to one. As reorganized b^ this and former laws, the Army, in 
March, 1814, consisted of 44 regiments of infantry, the corps of artil- 
lery (12 battalions), 1 re^ment of light artilfery, 1 regiment of 
dragoons, 4 re^ments of rifles, the Corps of Engineers, the Bangers, 
and Sea Fencibles. 

Although the paper ag^egate reached 62.773, an increase of more 
than 5,000 over the previous year, despite tne actual tripling of the 
bounty, the strength of the Army in September was but 38,186 men. 
In December the grant in land, due after the soldier^s discharge, was 
doubled, making it 320 acres; jet^ notwithstandingthisencoura^ment, 
the Army dwindled away until it was only 33,424 strong in February, 
1815. This falling off was largely due to desertion, which, as was the 
case during the Kevolution, every increase of the bounty seemed to 
stimulate. 

The figures just ^ven are but another proof that voluntary enlist- 
ments^ even when aided by extravagant bounties, can not be depended 
ui)on m a war of any duration. Forced to devise various schemes for 
raising men, the Oovemment^ in this instance, was only able to avoid a 
draft by the speedy termination of the war. 

Although not adopted, two of the plans submitted in October, 1814, 
b^ the Secretary of War to the chairman of the Senate Military Com- 
mittee recognized the principle of drafting, then known as " conscrip- 
tion." The first plan* formed all free mSe citizens between the ages 
of 18 and 46 into classes of 100 each, each class to supply four men 
for the war and to replace them in case of casualty. If the class failed 
to supply the four men, a draft was to be made in the entire class, per- 
mission being given to the drafted men to furnish substitutes. The 
second plan proposed to divide the militia into three classes, embrac- 
ing, respectively, men between the ages of 18 and 25, 25 and 32, and 32 
and 45, the President being authorized to call out any class for the 
period of two years. The third plan exempted every five men from 
militia service who would furnish one soldier to serve for the war. 
This plan was not thought judicious, lest it should interfere with recruit- 
ing by reason of the large bounties that might be given by the rich. 
The fourth plan, to be adopted in case the three others were rejected, 
was to adhere to the existing system of raising troops, granting each 
recruit 100 acres of land for each year the war lasted, m addition to 
the 100 acres allowed by law. 

Not yet prepared to exercise its sovereign powers to the fullest 
extent. Congress, as we have already seen, increased the bounty in land 
to 320 acres. 

Happily the conclusion of peace prevented a recourse to the draft, 
which must have followed as the next war measure. 

MILITABT OPEBATIONS ON THE NIAGARA FBONTIEB. 

The regular troops at Buffalo passed the winter and spring of 1814 
in drilling and improving their discipline. Appreciating the impor- 
tance of this vital work, brigade commanders like Scott, personally 
taught their officers the elements of squad drill, so that they in turn 
might more thoroughly instruct the men. 

tfAmarican State Paperg, Military AfCain, vol. 1, p. 515. 
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Pending preparation for renewing hostilitieB, the BritiBk flag stffl 
floated over the walls of Fort Niagara. Keenly alive to this national 
indignity, our army crossed the Niagara in July, took Fort Erie, 
gained tne victory of Chippewa, fought the drawn battle of Lundy's 
Lane, fell back on Fort Erie where it was invested, raised tiie sie&e 
by a successful sortie, returned to the American shore after demolish- 
ing the fort, and went into winter quai*ters.^ 

Although the failure of this invasion must be admitted, the splen- 
did conduct of our army fairly entitled it to the highest praise. Com- 
posed lareely of regulars who had seen service in the field, and led by 
Brown, ^ott, and Ripley, the troops proved that American soldiers, 
thoroughly trained and ably commanded, were equal, if not superior, 
to the veteran troops of England. 

At the battle of Lundy's Lane our losses, out of about 3,000 men in 
action, were: Regulars killed and wounded, 691; volunteers, 67; total, 
748. 

The British force engaged, including 1,200 militia and 500 Indians, 
was 6,000; their losses were 878. 

The losses on both sides in this the most hotly contested battle of 
the war of 1812, did not reach 26 per cent 

in our late civil war a veteran regiment that lost less than 26 per 
cent would scarcely have considered itself seriously engaged. 

MILITABY OPEBATIONS ON THS NOBTHEBM FBONTIEB. 

The first invasion of Canada in 1814 was planned from the nortliMii 
frontier. 

On the 80th of March, Wilkinson, with nearly 4,000 regulars, 
crossed the boundarv and attacked La CoUe Mill, but being repulsea 
with a loss of 164 killed and wounded, he fell back on Plattsburg. 

The order for this movement, dated March 29, reveals this genend's 
opinion of the troops under his command. 

The army will enter Canada to-morrow to meet the enemy. * ♦ ♦ Let every 
officer and every man take the resolution to return victorious or not at all; for wim 
double the force of the enemy this army must not give ground. 

In each platoon, he added, ^'a tried sergeant will form a supernu- 
merary rank and will instantly put to death any man who gives Imck."* 

The following day, without putting the courage of his soldiers to a 
severe test, the commander sunered himself to be checked by 180 men 
stationed in a stone mill, and shortly after retired from the Army. 

On tiie 29th of August his successor, Greneitd Izard, in obedience 
to orders from the Secretary of War, marched from Plattsburg at the 
head of nearly 4,000 men for Sackett's Harbor. 

This detachment of the main army at the moment the enemy was 
preparing to advance up Lake Cbamplain, reduced our military strengUi 
at rlattsoure to 1,500 effectives. 

In this official report General Macomb states: 

I had commanded a fine brigade which was broken up to form the division of 
Major-General Izard, ordered to the westward. Being senior officer he left me in 

o After the siege was raised our army was increased to nearly 6,000 men under 
General Izard, who had arrived from Plattsburg. This commander, although a regu- 
lar officer of more than usual experience, lacked the self-oonfidenoe to avail himM>]f 
of his superior numbers, and therefore withdrew nnmoleirted between the Ist and 6th 
of November. 

b Wilkinson's Memoim, voL 8, Appendix No. XL 
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oommand; and, except the four oompanieB of the Sixth Begiment, I had not an 
oiganized battalion among thoee remaining; the garrison was composed of convales- 
oents, and the recruits of the new regiments—all in the greatest confusion, as well 
as the ordnance and stores, and the works in no state of defense, o 

The discomfiture of this force, subsequently augmented by militia 
and volunteers to 3,500 men, was only avertea by the interposition of 
the navy. 

On the 11th of September the governor-general at the head of an 
army of 11,000* veterans, mostly from the Spanish Peninsula, had 
begun an attack, when the total destruction of his fleet by Commodore 
McDonough broke his line of communications and immediately com- 
pelled him to return to Canada. 

In this combined victory of Plattsburgour losses on land were 99* 
killed and wounded. The loss of the JBritish was 187 killed and 
wounded, 55 missing^ and more than 800 prisoners,^ chiefly deserters. 

The influence of McDonough's victory m compelling the British to 
retreat is fully explained by Sir George Prevost in his official report: 

Scarcely had His Majeetjr's troops forced a passage across the Saranac and 
ascended the height on which stand the enemy's works when I had the extreme 
mortification to hear the shout of victory from the enemy's works, in consequence 
of the British flag being lowered on board the Oonfiance and Linnet, and to see our 
gunboats seeking their safety in flight* This unlooked-for event deprived me of 
the cooperation of the fleet, without which the furthei' prosecution of the service 
was become impracticable. I did not hesitate to arrest the course of the troops 
advancing to the attack, because the most complete success would have been unavail- 
ing, and the possession of the enemy's works offered no advantage to compensate for 
the loss we must have sustained in acquiring possession of them. « 

The power of a governor to embarrass military operations in time 
of actual invasion, when by the Constitution the Government has the 
only undoubted and justifiable right to call out the militia, was illus- 
trated by the action of the governor of Vermont in the year 1814. 
According to IngersoU: 

The governor, Martin Chittenden, was an adherent of Governor Strong and his 
doctrines. On the Ist of September, when the British array began its advance to 
Plattsburg, and General Macomb sent an express, earnestly calling on Governor 
Chittenden for aid, not to invade Canada, but defend Vermont, he, then at Burling- 
ton, the State capital, resolved to du nothing but go home to his residence at Jericho 
andf there disgracefully wait events. On the 4th of September, Macomb, bv another 
express, renewed his instances, informing the governor that the enemy had that day 
marched to attack Plattsburg. An oflBcer of the militia, Greneral Newell, tendered 
his brigade to the governor, to repair to Plattsburg, or anywhere else, to oppose the 
enemy, to which the governor's cold-blooded answer was, that he had no author- 
ity to order the militia to leave the State. On the 6th of September the cannonade, 
then begun, was distinctly audible at Burlington, and at Governor Chittenden's resi- 
dence at Jericho. But housed and recreant there, the chief magistrate still held off, 
when the people, on their own spontaneous motion, in numbers crossed the lake and, 
following the cannonade, hurriea to Plattsburg, without distinction of party , to tender 
their services for their country. The reports at Jericho then were tnat the enemy 
had forced his way over the »aranac, ana Macomb, in imminent peril, was in great 
distress for reenforcements. 

On Sunday, the 11th, when it was apprehended that Plattsbui^ had fallen, the gov- 
ernor was careful to say that he had neither ordered nor advised the volunteers to 
go there. He stood skulking behind constitutional demurrer and unmanly pretext 

« Fay's American War, p. 241. 

^James's Military Occurrences, between Great Britain and the United States, voL 
2, p. 206. 

cA. G. 0. 

<< James's Military Oocnrrencee, between Great Britain and the United States, voL 
2, p. 223, and official report, 446. 

'James's Mihtary Occurrence^ between Great Britain and the United States, voL 
2,p.463. 
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till the whole r^on was in a ferment of exultation, not only that the enemy ^ 
defeated and driven back to Canada, but that Vermont yolunteers, under General 
Strong^Hstrictly and emphatically volunteers, for they had neither orders nor coun- 
tenance from the commander in chief, had bravely resisted the attack at Plattsbui^g, 
shared in the pursuit to Chazy, and shared too m the plentiful q>oil8 captured at 
every stage of hostile flight « 

The retreat of the British from Lake Champlain, followed a little 
more than a month later by the withdrawal of our Army from Fort 
Erie, terminated all schemes of invasion and counter-invasion along 
the Canadian frontier. 

THE CAPTUKE OF WASHINGTON. 

No better example can be given of the mismana^ment of this war, 
than the measures adopted by the President and nis Cabinet for the 
defense of the Capital m 1814. 

Although a British fleet, with about 3,000 troops on board, had 
been hovering along the shores of the Chesaf)eake for nearly a year, 
it was not until June that the attention of the Administration was first 
turned to the danger that confronted the capital. It was then found 
b^ the Secretary of War that the regular troops in the Fifth Military 
District, embracing the States of Maryland and Virginia, numbered 
but 2,208 men. Tnese troops, composed to a large extent of recruits, 
were dispersed at various points aion^ the Cheseapeake, from Balti- 
more to Norfolk, and were therefore incapable of speedy concentra- 
tion. 

June 7, the President presented this exhibit of the troops to the 
Cabinet, but it neither suggested any action nor excited any alarm. 

The downfall of Napoleon having made it possible for Great Britain 
to reenforce her troops in America, the President convened the 
Cabinet on the 1st of July, and submitted the proposition to call out 
2,000 or 3,000 militia to*^ be stationed near the capital; while from 
10,000 to 12,000 troops from Maryland, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia, were to be held in readiness to march at a moment's notice. 

From the report of the committee of the House of Representatives 
''appointed to inquire into the causes of the success of the enemy in 
his recent enterprises against this metropolis (Washington)," it appears 
that '4he measures suggested were approved by the heads of the 
Departments; or, in other words, it does not appear that any dissent 
was expressed."* 

July 2, the Tenth Military District was created, consisting of the 
State of Maryland, the District of Columbia, and that part of Virginia 
lying between the Rappahannock and the Potomac. 

The command of the new District was devolved upon General Win- 
der, whose selection, according to the statement or the Secretary of 
War, was based ''not on the ground of distinguished professional serv- 
ice or knowledge," but simply on a presumption that, ''being a native 
of Maryland and a relative ot the governor. Brigadier Winder would 
be useful in mitigating the opposition to the war, and in giving an 
increased efficiency to national measures within the limits of the 
State."* 

fllngereoU's Second War, vol. 2, p. 133. 

6 American State Papers, vol. 1, p. 624. 

<? Armstrong's Noticee of the War of 1812, vol. 2, p. 140. 
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July 4, a circular was issued to the governors of States, in the inte- 
rior as well as along the seaboard, inviting them ^^to hold in readi- 
ness for immediate service a corps of 93,500 men."** 

July 9, General Winder, whose utmost field force of regular .troops 
he represented in his entire district at from 700 to 800 men, suggested 
that 4,000 militia should be called out, to be stationed in two equal por- 
tions — one between South River and Washington, the other in the 
vicinity of Baltimore.* 

July 12 and 17, General Winder was authorized * ^ in case of actual or 
menaced invasion of the district under his command,'' to call out 
the entire Marjrland quota of 6,000, as also 2,000 from Virginia, 2,000 
from the District of Columbia, and 5,000 from Pennsylvania — in all 
15,000 men.^ 

In conveying this authority to General Winder, the Secretary of 
War expressea 'Hhe wish of the President that not less than 2,000, 
nor more than 3,000 of the drafts imder the requisition of the 4ui of 
July, should be embodied and encamped at some point between Balti- 
more and Washington.'"* 

July 20, General Winder reported to the Secretary of War that he 
had *' deemed it advisable to caU for the largest number directed by the 
President, supposing that by this means we might possibly get the 
lowest (2,000).*'* 

July 25, tne Secretary of State of Pennsylvania, reported to the 
Secretary of War that the repeal of the State militia law of 1807, and 
tiie substitution of another, '^causes an almost total disorganization of 
our military system, between the 1st of August and the 4th of October, 
and presents difficulties, in yielding perfect compliance with the req- 
uisition of the President insurmountable."-^ 

August 13, General Winder reported to the Secretary of War, that 
under his call upon the Governor of Maryland for 3,000 men, the 
number drafted would not exceed 1,000. August 20, General Winder's 
call for the militia en masse was approved. August 21, the troops 
were mustered and had the Articles or War read to them. August 22, 
the troops were reviewed by the President, accompanied by the 
Cabinet. 

On the 24th of August the army described by its commander as 
^^suddenlv assembled without organization," or discipline, or officers of 
the least knowledge of service,*^ numbered 5,401,* of whom 400* were 
regulars, 600 marmes, and 20 sailors, the remainder being volunteers 
and militia. 

The same day the army thus hastilv assembled was as hastilv formed 
in order of battle at Bladensburg, where, in the presence of tne Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet, it was attacked and routed with the loss of but 
8 killed and 11 wounded.* 

By way of contrast between disciplined and undisciplined troops, 
the following extract is inserted from Ingersoll's account of the battle 

a American State Papers, voL 1, p. 549. 

^ American State Papers, vol. 1, p. 543. 

« American State Papers, vol. 1, p. 524. 

<* American State Papers, vol. 1, p. 525. 

« American State Papers, vol. 1, p. 544. 

/American State Papers, vol. 1, p. 551. 

fl' Armstrong's Notices of the War of 1812, vol. 2, p. 152. 
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of Lundy's Lane, fought but a month previous to the catastrophe 
at Biadensburg: "All that remained of the first bri^de after that 
terrible conflict did not exceed iJ20 men, — the Ninth, Eleventh, and 
Twenty -second re^ments consolidated under Major Leavenworth, not 
altoeether 100. Many of the cartridges with which the Americans 
fired, when attacked on the hill, were taken from the cartridge boxes 
of the English lying dead around them. Men and officers, after five 
hours' constant fighting, were completely exhausted, and man^ almost 
fainting with thirst. Tliere was no water nearer than the Chippewa. 

Before they marched, however, from the hill, the wounded were care- 
fuUv removed, and the return to the camp behind the Chippewa was 
made slowly in perfect order, entirely undisturbed by tne enemy. 
Seventy-six officers were killed or wounded, and 629 rank and file; of 
whom the first brigade lost 88 officers, and 468 rank and file. The 
commander of the brigade and every regimental officer were wounded. 
Every officer of the brigade and regimental stafi" was killed or wounded. 
General Scott and Major Jesup had each two horses shot under them; 
Jesup was wounded four times severely; Scott has never entirely 
recovered from the wound in the shoulder; Brady, Leavenworth, and 
McNeill, had each a horse shot under him. No battle in America, 
before or since, was ever so severely contested, or attended with such 
casualties in proportion to numbers."* 

The British force which landed at Benedict on the Patuxent num- 
bered 3,500,* of which only a part of the advanced division of 1,500 
were engaged.^ 

At 8 o'clock p. m. the day of the battle of Biadensburg the enemy, 
without further opposition, marched into Washington and, according 
to official report, set fire to the *' President's palace, the Treasury, 
and the War Office." The next evening, after completing the destruc- 
tion of the public buildings, the enemy withdrew, and on the 29th 
returned unmolested to his shipping. In connection with this humil- 
iating event, and as furnishing undoubted proof that our repeated 
disasters in every war have been due to tne inability of our most 
eminent citizens and statesmen to appreciate the value of military edu- 
cation and discipline^ it should be stated that in 1808, when our rela- 
tions with Great Britain first became threatening. President Thomas 
Jeflferson, who, as governor of Vir^nia during the Revolution, was 
unable to offer the slightest opposition to the capture of the State 
capital by Benedict Arnold, assured Congress in his last annual mes- 
sage that — 

For a people who are free and who mean to remain so, a well organized and aimed 
militia is their beet security. 

In 1809, a year after, the Army having been reduced by one-half, the 
same illustrious statesman proclaimed that — 

None but an armed nation can dispense with a standing army; to keep ours armed 
and disciplined is therefore at all times important. 

The military reader will readily discover the similarity between the 
measures adopted for the defense of the capital at Philadelphia in 
1777 and at Washington in 1814. 

In both cases the enemy approached bj the Chesapeake; in both 
cases Congress and the President, as the Chief Executive of the nation, 

a Ingersoirs Second War, vol. 2, p. 99. 

ftA. G. O. 

<' Admiral Cockbum's Beport, James's Military Oecoirences, voL 2, p. 4d8. 
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turned to the States for asbistatice; in both caseis, instead of calling 
the troops into the field when the enemy's object was first discovered. 
Congress and the President sought to economize by inviting the States 
^^ to liold the militia in readiness to march at a moment's notice;'' in 
both cases, when the critical moment arrived, the militia was power- 
less in the presence of a disciplined foe, and in both cases the want of 
an adequate regular army caused the capital to fall into the hands of 
our enemies. 

Wherever news of the capture of Washington was received it justly 
excited the indignation of all parties. The people had given to their 
representatives, before and during the war, unlimited power to raise 
and support. armies; the trust nad been abused; the honor of the 
nation had been wounded. Unable to tiuce the real cause of the 
calamity to the defects of military organization, the people satisfied 
themselves with laying the blame on the Secretary of War, who was 
compelled, in disgrace, to retire from the Cabinet. 

The Secretary of War, like General Smyth, fell a victim to his mis- 
taken reliance on mw troops. The latter^ as described by the Secre- 
tary, was compelled after nis failure in 1812 to flee from the Army, 
" hissed and hunted"^ to his home in Virginia. 

**The sarcastic Secretary of War, as soon as the conquerors with- 
di-ew to their ships, accused of treason, was driven away by what he 
called a villae^e mob, and not suffered even to resign at Washington, 
but advised by the President, and forced by popular indignation, to 
fly to Baltimore to do it"* 

The movement against the capital was followed on the 13th and 14th 
of September by a combined land and naval attack upon Baltimore, 
where, being confronted by a line of entrenchments as well as by bet- 
ter dispositions, the enemy withdrew, after suffering a loss of 319 
killed and wounded, embracing, among the fonuer, General Ross, the 
commander of the military forces. 

, In CKitober the British fleet, with the troops on l)oard, left the Ches- 
apeake and sailed for Jamaica. 

The repulse of the enemy at Baltimore, and the return of our Army 
from Fort Erie, were the last operations of an}' magnitude immediately 
preceding the treaty of peace, which was signed at Ghent on the 24tt 
of December. 

EXERCISE OF (X)MMAND BY THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 

The fall of the Secretary of War suggests another abuse in our 
military system, from which both the country and the Army have 
suffered, especially whenever a citizen of military experience hsa 
been at the nead of the War Department. 

The law creating this Department and prescribing the duties of its 
chief leaves no room to doubt that nothing could have been further 
from the intentions of Congress than to testow upon a civil officer, 
subordinate to the President the right to exercise military command. 

Nevertheless, the failure to create the grade of General in Chief, 
tempted, if it did not compel, the Secretary to assume, in the Cabinet 
and in the field, the position of generalissimo of our forces. During 

« Armstrong's Notices of the War of 1812, vol. 2, p. 113. 
* Ingersoll's Second War, vol. 2, p. 170. 
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the firstyear of the war, in the absence of a competent military adviser 
to the Iresident, the plans of campaign were mostly determined by 
consultations of the Cabinet 

Daring the second year tiie responsibility was assumed by General 
Armstrong, a new Secretary, whose claim to public confidence was 
based chiefly on his experience as an oflBcer of the Continental Army. 
As soon as he assumed ofSce the vast and important duty of organ- 
izing our armies and providing their supplies engaged only a snare 
of his attention. He devised all the plans of campaign, submitted 
them to the approval of the President, transmitted Qiem to the mili- 
tary commanders, and finally, as in the autumn of 1813, repaired to 
the field to superintend their execution. 

His first interview with General Wilkinson at Sackett's Harbor 
was attended by confusion and discord, and gave evidence that so long 
as he remained, the movements of the Army would be retarded by the 
ambition and jealousy of the rival commanders.* 

On the 4th of October he insisted upon an attack on Kingston, 
against which the general " remonstrated warmly and freely." 

Two weeks later the two commande]*s changed sides. Wilkinson 
approved and urged the attack; the Secretary of War as warmly 
opposed it.* 

This attempt of the Secretary to combine and direct the movements 
of the armies of Wilkinson ana Hampton a^inst Kingston and Mon- 
treal, was much less calamitous than his action in collecting the forces 
before the opening of the campaign. It was his order to Wilkinson 
to withdmw most of the Regular troops from the vicinity of Fort 
George, and especially the fatal order to "close" with the proposition 
of Porter, Chapin, and McClare, who, if allowed to invade Canada 
with 1,000 to 1,200 volunteers, a few militia, and 4 pieces of artillery 
had pledged their lives to occupy the peninsula and "either capture, 
destroy, or dispei*se all of the enemy's forces in that quarter,"*^ that 
led to a counter-invasion, the capture of Fort Niagara, and the burn- 
ing of Buffalo. 

The union of the purse and the sword in the person of the Secre- 
tary of War had still other obiections. As the chief of military 
administration it exposed him, through the want of a proper com- 
missariat, to the temptation of maintaining armies and directmg their 
movements in the interest of a horde of unscrupulous contractors. 

The dependence of the Government upon this class of individuals 
may be inferred from the fact that as late as 1815 a single individual, 
John Swartwont, received the contract for supplying provisions for 
six months, to all of the armies from Niagara to Plattsburg, at the 
rate of 19i cents per ration. In Louisiana and Mississippi uie con- 
tract was let to a single firm. Ward & Johnson, for the same period, 
at 15i to 17i cents per ration.* 

The arrogance and power of this swarm of parasites, who fattened 
upon every reverse to our arms and who necessarily had the ear of 
the Secretary, although to his honor no charges of fraud were made 
against him, were manifested as early as the campai^ of 1812, when 
General Smyth, after his fiasco, partly explainea his expulsion frcm 

o American State Papers, vol. 1, p. 470. 
^American State Fftpers, vol. 1, p. 472,473. 
^American State Papers, vol. 1, p. 468. 
c' American State Papers, vol. 1, p. 624. 
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the Army by stating in his official report, **tlie volunteers, and neigh- 
boring people, were dissatisfied, and it has been in the power of the 
contractors^ agent to excite some clamor against the course pursued; he 
finds the contract a losing one at this time, and would wisn to see the 
Army in Canada, that he might not be bound to supply it."® 

The evils and dangers of a supply system which enabled a con- 
tractor, whenever he disapproved of the actions or conduct of a 
military commander, to appeal to a war minister, who assumed the 
right to order and dispose armies as he saw fit, were further presented 
by General Scott in a letter submitted to Congress by Mr. Monroe: 

In time of war contractors may betray an army; they are not confidential and 
responsible agents appointed by the government. The principal only is known to 
the war office, and therefore may be supposed to be free from this objection; but 
his deputies and issuing agents are appointed without the concurrence or knowledge 
of the gen^ul or the government Tne deputies or issuing agents are necessarilv as 
well acquainted with uie numerical strength of the army to wnich thejr are attached 
as the adjutant-general himself. For a bribe they mav communicate this intelligence 
to the enemy, or fadl to make issues at some critical moment, and thus defeat the 
best views and hopes of the commander in chief. The present mode of subsistins 
our armies puts the contractor above the general. If a contractor corresponds with 
the enemv, he can onlv be tried by the civil courts of the United States, as in the 
case of other persons charged with treason (courts-marti^l having decided that con- 
tractors do not come within the meaning of the sixtieth article of the Rules and 
Articles of War); and if a contractor failS to make issues, he can only be punished 
by civil actions. 1 speak of cases arising within the limits of the United States. In 
the enemy's country I suppose a general who knows his dut;^ would not fail to hang 
a contractor who should, oy guilty neglect or corruption, bring any serious disaster 
upon the army. & 

Genei'al Graines at the same time expressed himself still more posi- 
tively: 

I have uniformly eiven the best attention in my power ever since the commence- 
ment of the war to the supply of rations and the conduct of contractors, and if I 
were called before heaven to answer whether we have not lost more men by the 
badness of the provisions than by the fire of the enemy, I should give it as my 
opinion that we had; and if asked what causes have tended most to retard our mih- 
tary operations and repress that high spirit of enterprise for which the American 
soldiers are preeminently distinguished, and the indulgence of which would not fail 
to veteranize our troops by the annovance and destruction of the enemy, I should say 
the irregularity in the supply and badness of the rations have been the principal 
causes. 

Original contractors seem to be a privileged order of men, who, by virtue of tlie 
profits of the contract, are elevated above the drudgery which a common-sense view 
of the contract would seem to impose on them. Tney take care to secure to them- 
selves at least 1 cent per ration, leaving a second, and sometimes a third, order of 
miserable under-contractors to perform the duties, and each of these must calculate 
on making money. Thus the contract, after being dulv entered into at Washington, 
is bid off until it falls into the hands of men who are forced to bear certain loss and 
ultimate ruin, or commit frauds, by furnishing damaged provisions; they generally 
choose the latter, though it should tend to destroy the Army. I know tne opinion 
of no officer on tnis subject who does not think with me. c 

While for the want of proper organization of the supply depart- 
ments, abuses like the above constantly jeopardized our success, there 
were other errors in the management of the War Department, equally 
destructive of unity and vigor in militarv operations. The assumed 
power to command the Army carried with it an arbitrary defiance of 
the well-established rules governing the transaction of official business 

« Fay's American War, p. 65. 
^American State Papers, vol. 1, p. 600. 
<^ American State Papers, vol. 1, p. 601. 
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and necessarily led to conflict between the Secretary and military com- 
manders. The latter, who alone should have been the medium of 
conununication between their subordinate and the War Department, 
and the reverse, were not only ignored in the transmission of orders, 
but often found that important expeditions had been set on foot within 
their dejMirtments without the courtesy of an official notice. 

These irregularities, which had the ill-advised sanction of the Presi- 
dent, led in 1814 to the enforced retirement of General Harrison, who 
up to that time had been one of the most successful and popular com- 
manders in the Army. 

The controversy which led to this result is related by IngersoU as 
follows: 

The military districts into which the United States were divided were necessarily 
very extensive. We have already seen that there was a project in the west, niged 
by Grovemor Shelby and favored by General Harrison, for establishing there a board 
of war. The Presiaent, however, thought that all the various channels of public 
communication centering at the seat of Grovemment, much more accurate knowledge 
of affairs could always be had there than by any commander of a military district, 
at whatever station he might happen to be. It was deemed essential that the War 
Department should be able always to issue instantaneous commands, to every post, 
quarter, and officer, without delaying them to pass through the hands of the com- 
mander of that military district.' The practice, therefore, was established of trans- 
mitting them wherever the Executive thought proper, accompanying them with 
mere duplicates to the commander of the district. In this way Colonel Croghan was 
charaed with the unsuccessful expedition against Mackinaw, m the autumn of 1812, 
whim I have not thotught it necessary to dwell upon, as it produced no result to the 
hostilities on either si<^. 

Other such orders sent into General Harrison's district, he protested against so 
vehemently that it became the subject of correspondence and Executive considera- 
tion. The President finally made known to General Harrison his determination 
to persevere in a system which the general denounced as inconsistent with subordi- 
nation, and, thereupon, tendered his resignation. As his reputation and influence 
at the time were imi)06ing, he i)erhap8 flattered himself that he would have been 
requested to keep his commission, and that some satisfactory arrangement would 
have ensued between him and the President. Mr. Madison not being at Washington 
when the tender of General Harrison's resignation arrived there, the Secretary of 
War, General Armstrong, who did not esteem General Harrison, and had the Presi- 
dent's authority to persevere in the obnoxious system of orders, instantly accepted 
(General Harrison's resignation, and suggested General Jackson to supply the 
vacancy. Thus closed the military career of Wilh'am Henry Harrison. « 

The unauthorized acceptance of the resignation of a general officer 
who was commissioned in the Army, not by the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent alone, but by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, was 
simply in keeping with the assumption by the Secretary of the other 
military prerogatives of the President. 

Those who care to investigate the relations of the Secretary of War 
to the personnel of the Army will find by a reference to the American 
State Papers that from February, 1813, to August, 1814, he rarely 
referred to the authority of the President; that to Dearborn, Wilkin- 
Bonj Harrison, and Hampton he issued orders in his own name gov- 
ernmg the movements of their armies, and that in everv respect he 
held them in the relation of strict military subordinates. This assump- 
tion of authority he continued till the battle of Bladensburg, where, 
after having taken an active i)art in disposing the troops, his usurpa- 
tions were brought to a close in a manner best explained by himself: 

Arriving on the retreat at Capitol Hill, a meeting and consultation took place 
between the Commanding General, the Secretary of State, and the Secretary of war, 

<>Inger8oir8 Second War, vol. 1, pp. 189, 190. 
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in which thepereon last mentioned recommended a speedy occapation of ihe Capitol 
and adjacent nouaee as a position capable of a powerful defense, and even redoubt* 
able against a force commg, as the British did, without artillery, baggage, or pro- 
vision train, and, of course, meditating only a coup de main. The proposition was 
promptly and even peremptorily rejected by the general, on two grounds — the freai 
diminution of his force and the fatigued and exhausted condition of what remamed. 
Mr. Monroe supported the opinion of the general, adding his belief (from having 
seen a column of tne enemy moving on the western road to the capital^ that they 
would drive us into SLCtUde sac unless we took the position recommended oy the gen- 
eral, which left open the west for retreat. Finding the majority of the council two 
to one, and having that morning received the President's order "to leave to the mili- 
tary functionaries the discharge of their own dviiesy on their own retponsibUity," the Secre- 
tary of War no longer opposed the retreat to Georgetown. **« 

The above order, whereby, on the eve of a great national catastro- 
phe, the President i-esumed the Constitutional powers, which Con- 
gress never intended he should delegate to a subordinate, was but a 
repetition of the written directions he had given as early as the 13th 
of August, " that the Secretary of War should give no order to any 
officer commanding a district, without previously receiving the Execu- 
tive sanction."* 

OPERATIONS OP THE NAVY. 

The operations of the Navy during the year 1814 entitled it to the 
continued applause and gratitude of the nation. 

In April the Peacock captured the Epervier; in July the Wasp cap- 
tured the Bemdeer^ and shortly afterwards sank the Avon; in September 
McDonough destroyed the enemy's fleet on Lake Champlain. These 
victories were partially offset by the loss of the Essex and the Presi- 
dent, the former being captured by the Pho^ and Cfvervb, and the 
latter compelled to surrender to a large English squadron. 

NUMBEB OP TROOPS EMPLOYED IN 1814. 

The troops called out during this fruitless campaign numbered: 

Regulars 38,186 

MiBtia 197,653 

Totals 285,830 

Of the militia 46,469 from the State of New York were employed 
on the Canadian frontier, while more than 100,000 from Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia were called out to repel the incursions of the 
3,500 British along the shores of the Chesapeake. 

Notwithstanding these enormous drafts, such were the faults of 
our organization and recruitments, that the utmost strength we could 
ut forth on the field of battle, was represented at Lunay's Lane by 
ess than 8,000 men. Nor was this evidence of national weakness our 
only cause of reproach. Boasting at the outset of the contest that 
Canada could be ^^ captured without soldiers, that a few volunteers 
and militia could do the business," our statesmen, after nearly three 
years of war, had the humiliation of seeing their plans of conquest 
vanish in the smoke of a burning capital. 

a AriBstrong's Nbtacee of the War 1812, vol. 2, p. 231, 232, Appendix. 
^IngeraoU'g Second War, voL 2. p. 165. 
« ▲(Qatant-General's Office. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1816. 



This campaign opened and closed with the only brilliant victory of 
the war, won at the battle of New Orleans on the 8th of January, two 
weeks after the conclusion of the treaty of peace. 

The British loss was about 2,000 killed and wounded; our own, 7 
killed and 6 wounded.^ 

In this remarkable battle the forces of General Jackson occupied 
both banks of the Mississippi immediately below the city of New 
Orleans. The main body was posted on the east bank behind a line of 
intrenchments from 5 to 8 feet high, and extending from the river on 
the right to an impenetrable cypress swamp on the left. Those works 
were little more than 1,000 yards long, and were thrown up on the 
edge of a canal, which served as a wet ditch, the water of which 
varied in depth from 1 to 6 feet. Along the front of this short line 
fifteen guns were posted in nine different batteries containing from 
one to three guns each. Of these batteries four were served by the 
regular artillery and infantry, two by the former marines and sailors 
of the IT. S. S. Carolma^ and one by trained privateersmen. In sup- 
port of tliese batteries there were two regiments of regular infantry 
and detachment of marines, numbering alx)ut 700 men. 

The extreme right and left of the Ime, on which the burden of the 
attack fell, were occupied, respectively, by regulars and militia. In 
front of the works, still adding strength to their position, the ground 
was nearly level and smooth as a glacis. 

a In British Campaigns, hy Captain Gleig. a British officer, the following exhibit 
is given (p. 419) of the British forces that landed below New Orleans in I^cember, 
1814, and January, 1815, viz: 

Fourth Regiment, King's Own 750 

Seventh R^ment, Royal Fusileers 850 

Fourteenth Regiment, Duchess of York's Own 350 

Twenty-first Raiment, Royal N. British Fusileers 900 

Fortieth Reeiment, Somersetshire 1,000 

Forty-third K^ men t, Monmouth Light Infantry 850 

Forty-fourth Re^ment, East Essex 760 

Eighty-fifth Regiment, Bucks Volunteers, Light Infantry 650 

Ninety-third R^ment, Highlanders 1, 100 

Ninety-fifth Re^ment, Rifle Corps 500 

First West India Regiment 700 

Second West India Regiment 700 

Sixty-second Regiment, detachment of 850 

Rocket Brijs;ade, artillery, drivers, engineers, sappers, and minen 1, 500 

Royal Mannes 1,500 

Sailors taken from fleet 2,000 

Tota\ 14,260 
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On the west bank of the river the works, with the exception of a 
battery, manned by sailors, commanded by a commodore of the Navy, 
were defended exclusively by militia. 

To meet the crisis that was approaching and on which the fate of 
the city depended, the Government, as at Bladensburg, could do 
nothing for the commander except to send him raw troops. In the 
Kentuckv brigade which arrived but four days before the battle, such 
was the. destitution that ^^not one man in ten was well armed, and 
onlv one man in three had any arms at all.''^ 

Despite all of his difficulties, such was the indomitable energv and 
perseverance of the commander that on the morning of the Imttle the 
lorce he had collected, consisting of Regulars, volunteers, militia, 
marines, sailors, and privateers, numberea 5,698 men.^ With these 
posted behind works so formidable that no one but a reckless or infatu- 
ated commander would have hazarded an assault, he awaited the onset 
of 8,000 veterans, the flower of the British army. The struggle was 
soon over. In the brief space of twenty -five minutes the enemy lost 
2,100 .killed and wounded, followed after the cessation of the firing 
by the surrender of 500 prisoners. The survivors of the assaulting 
columns, bereft of their general and nearly all of their conmianding 
oflicers, fled in the wildest confusion and disorder. This terrible 
slaughter was attended on our side by the loss of but 7 killed and 6 
wounded. 

While the nation had reason to exult over so signal a victory, the 
battle in no sense vindicated a dependence on raw troops. It only 
proved, as at Bunker Hill, that with trained officers to command them, 
with an effective artillery and regular troops to support and encourage 

a P&rton'e life of Andrew Jackson, vol. 2, p. 168. 

*0f this number only 884 were regular troops. The followine oi^ganization of 
Jadbson's army is believed to be as nearly correct as is poesime mm existing 
data.— EDrroBB. 

Jackaon'8 Aimy: 

Marines, Lieutenant BeUeyne 66 

Detachment ArtUlery, Colonel MoBea 22 

Seventh Regiment, Major Peiie 466 

Forty-foorth Regiment, Captain Baker 881 

884 

Major Flanche's Battalion— 

CaraUnlers. Captain Roche 86 

Diimountea Dragoons, Major St. Cteme 78 

Lonislana Blues, Captain white 81 

Francs, Captain Huory 88 

ChasseuTH, Captain Ourbert 69 

287 

BatteryStDomingoMenofOoloar, Major Daqnin 210 

ChoctawB, Captain Jugeant 18 

228 

General Cofl^s Brigade^ 

Tenneawe Volunteer Mounted Riilemen 668 

Orleans Rifle Company, Captain Beale. 6Z 

Misaiaaippi Dragoons, Major Hinds 107 

782 

IWal 2,181 

KAntiicky MOitla, reinforcements 2,260 

Louisiana Militia, relnioreements 1,817 

Qand total 6,686 
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them — above all, when protected by works so formidable that nothing 
but a regular siege should have dislodged them — advantages of position 
mav compensate for an utter lack of instruction and discipline. 

Agreeaole as it might be to give the entire credit of this battle to 
raw troops, their heroic commander knew so well the uncertainty of 
their conduct in the open field that he was obliged to accept the 
advantages of a mere passive defense. 

In fact, at the very moment when the men from their breastworks 
were cheering over a victory still unparalleled in our history, at a 
time, too. when the advance of a skirmish line might possiblv have 
compellea the surrender of the British army, the commander nad the 
mortification of seeing the division on the west bank of the river 
'^abandon their position and run in headlong flight toward the citv.''* 

In a firm address to the fugitives, whose conduct might have been 
fatal to the city but for the decisive repulse on the other side, he told 
them that '*the want of discipline, the want of order, the total dis- 
regard to obedience, and a spirit of insubordination, not less destruc- 
tive than cowardice itself, are the causes which led to the disaster, and 
thev must be eradicated, or I must cease to command."* 

The number of troops employed in the year 1815 was: 

Regulars c33,424 

Militia «33,641 

Total 67,066 

OPERATIONS OF THE NAVY. 

The victory of New Orleans, which terminated the battles on land, 
was followed on the 20th of February by the double victory of the 
Constitution over the frigate Cyaiie and sloop of war Levaivt. 

March 23 the last success of the Navy was achieved in the capture 
of the Penguin by the Hornet. 

Throughout this second conflict with Great Britain, while our mili- 
taiy operations with but few exceptions were defensive, the Navy on 
the contrary carried on from the beginning a bold and successful 
warfare. Its victories over the enemy's armed vessels were not the 
onl V claims it had to the praise of the nation. In support of a Utrge 
and gallant fleet of privateers it turned its guns so successfully against 
the enemy's commerce that ''in less than three years of our war the 
captures by sea from England, besides 56 vessels of war, mounting 
886 cannons, were 2,369 merchant vessels, with 800 cannons, 354 
ships, 610 brigs, 520 schooners, and 135 sloops, besides 750 vessels of 
various sizes recaptured, altogether 2,425 vessels, with incalculable 
amount of cargoes, stores, provisions, and equipments, and many 
thousand prisoners of war."'' 

On the land, too, it prepared the victory of the Thames, and saved 
the army from defeat at Plattsburg, while its marines and sailors at 
Norfolk, Bladensburg, Baltimore, and New Orleans afforded evidence 
that to their subordmation and courage was due the luster tfiey had 
won for our name on the sea. 



« Parton's Life of Andrew Jackson, vol. 2, p. 213. 
& Goodwin's life of Andrew Jackson, p. 153. 
cReturn for Febniary, 1815, Adjutant-General's Office. 
^'Ingereoll's Second War, vol. 2, p. 117. 
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Crippled in the element where before he had deemed himself inrin- 
cible, oar enemy was made to seek peace at the hands of that branch 
of the national defense, which under the Constitution has thus far in 
our history been provided and maintained exclusively by Congress. 

NtJMBER OF TROOPS EMPLOYED DtJRINO THE WAR. 

The number of troops ^nployed at different times from the begin- 
ning to the end of the war was: 

Refi:alar8 (including about 5,000 sailors and marinee) 56, 032 

\roIunteer8 10, 110 

Rangers 3,049 

MiUtia 468,468 

Total 527,654 

The figures for volunteers, rangers, and militia (471,622) were fur- 
nished by the Adjutant-General's OflSce and represent the number of 
men who, according to the rolls of the Third Auditor's Office, were 
actually oischargea from the service. The strength of the Regulars 
was obtained by subtracting 471,622 from 627,654, which, according 
to the rolls of the Pension Office, was the total number of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines in the service from 1812 to 1815. The return for 
September, 1814, represented the strength of the Regular Army at 
38486. 

The terms of service of the troops were as follows, for — 

12 months or more, including sailors and marines 63, 179 

6 months or more 66, 325 

3 months or more 125, 643 

1 montl^r more 125, 307 

Less than 1 month « 147, 200 

Total 527,654 

The officers of this Army of more than half a million of men num* 
bered: 

Reffulars 2,271 

Volunteers, rangers, and militia 31, 210 

Total 1 33,481 

The number of officers who had received a professional education at 
the Military Academy up to June, 1814, was 120 

In default of an efficient regular army, the number 458,463 shows to 
what extent the Administration was compelled to rely upon the States 
in pursuance of the military system or 1792; the number 398,150, 
which represents the number of men who served for periods less than 
six months, shows but partially to what extent we adopted, as in the 
Revolution, the policy of raw troops and short enlistments. 

If we resolve the army of 627,654 men into different arms of service, 
it appears that while (jongress in March, 1814, reduced the regular 
cavalry to 981 men, the number of militia and volunteer cavalry, 
mounted infantry, and rangers, numbered 46,495.* 

« Report of Commissioner of Pensions for 1874, p. 30. 
«> Adjutant-General's Office. 
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The half filled corps of re^lar artillery of 12 battalions, bad it been 
raised to its maximum, would have numbered 5,940; the volunteer 
and militia artillery from first to last numbered 25,295. The total 
Regular Army, which was scattered from the Atlantic to the Missis- 
sippi, and from the lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, was never recruited 
above 40,000 men; the militia and volunteer infantry and riflemen, 
numbered 394,232. 

The failure of Congress, at the beginning of the war, to declare in 
favor of territorial recruitment and obligatory service, affords another 
i^esult equally striking. The army voted in January, 1812, was 35,000 
men; the number of inexperienced officers ultimately called out and 
whose average pay was at least four times that of the private soldier, 
was 33,481. 

Instead of falling upon the 5,000 British re^ulai*s who held Canada, 
at the beginning, ana crushing them in a single battle, we allowed 
them to baffle every attempt at invasion, and to prolong the war till 
our loss in killed and woun4ed numbered 5,614. 

In contrast with our reckless extravagance in emploving more than 
a half million of men the largest force of British regulars opposed to 
us was 16,500.« 

In order that no statesman may fall into the error that numbers con- 
stitute strength; on the contrary, that he may clearly perceive that for 
want of wise legislation the strength of a nation inay diminish while 



o It 18 exceedingly difficult to obtain from existing reports an accurate estimate of 
the total number of British troops in the United States during the war of 1812. Bat 
"Brannan' 8 Letters'' gives the following data, which is beheved to bereasonaUy 
accurate. 

BriHsh forces. 



Reenlan. MUitiA. Indians. 



Surrender of Fort Micbilmacinac to the British, Aug, 4, 1812 

Van Horn's defeat, Aug. 4, 1812 

Hull's surrender 

British in Canada, opposite Buffalo, from report of Oen. A.8myth, Deo. 

3,1812 

Battle of River Raisin. Jan. 22, 1818; estimate of Major McClanahan ... 

Sieffe of Fort Meim, May, 1813 

Saeketts Harbor, May 29, 1813, report of Gen. Jacob Brown 

British Regulars at Nansemond River, Virginia; report of John Gaasin, 

June 22, 1813 

Queenstown, Canada, June 13, 1813; report of General Dearborn 

British forces at Lower Sandusky, Ohio; report of General Harrison, 

Aug. 2, 1813 

General Proctor's British forces, near Sandwich, Upper Canada, Sept 

30, 1813; report of General Harrison , 

Battle of the Thames; estimate of General Harrison 

British forces at Kingston, Canada, Oct. 28, 1813; report of Geueral 

Wilkinson f;. 

Engagement at River de French, Mar. 4, 1814 

Engagement at Odelltown, Mar. 81, 1814 

Engagement at Conjocta Creek, Aug. 6, 1814 

British forces under General Drummond, at Black Rock, Canada, Aug. 

7,1814 

BaUle of Bladensburg, Aug. 27, 1814; estimate of General Winder 

Battle of Plattsburg.SeptTll, 1814 

Battleof North Point (Baltimore), Sept. 15, 1814 

Battle of New Orleans, Dec. 29, 1814; estimate of General Jackson 

Battle of New Orleans, strength of British foroes, given by Captain 

Gieig in work entitled "British Campaigns" 
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b Including Indians. 



c Of all 
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its resources in men and money increase, let us briefly compare the 
statistics of the war of 1812 with those of the Revolution: 

Popnlationof the United States in 1776 a 3, 000, 000 

SMneinl812 7,500,000 

Total number of Be^lars employed durine the Bevolution 231, 771 

Same daring the war of 1812 (approximately) 50, 000 

Total number of militia employed during the Revolution 164, 087 

Same, including volunteers ana raneers, 1812 471,622 

Largest force ch regolars and militm employed in any one year of the 

Bevolution (1776) was 89,651 

The same in the war of 1812 (1814) 235,839 

The number of British Regulars opposed to the Continentals and militia 

in 1776 exceeded 20,000 

The same in 1812 did not exceed <»5,000 

The largest force of British Regulars in the United States and Canada any 

one year of the Revolution (1 781) was c 41, 686 

The same during during war of 1812 (year 1814) was <* 16, 600 

The total number of United States troops employed during the Revolution 

was 396,868 

Sameinwarof 1812was 627,664 

The length of the Revolutionair war, from the battle of Lexington 
till the cessation of hostilities pending negotiation for peace, was seven 
years; the same in 1812, from the declaration of war till the treaty of 
peace, two and one-half years. To complete the comparison the reader 
will recollect that the Continentals and militia in 1777 captured at Sara- 
tov all that remained of the British army which began the invasion 
with 10,000 men; and that four years later the Continentals, in coope- 
ration with the French, captured a second British army exceedmg 
8,000 men. 

In contrast with these achievements, not to dwell on battles like 
Trenton, Princeton, Monmouth, Guilford Court-House. and Eutaw 
Springs, the only decisive victoiy of the war of 1812 berore the con- 
closion of the treaty of peace was at the battle of the Thames, where 
the force of British regulars dispersed and captured numbered but 
little more than 800. 

PENSIONS. 

Up to the year 1871 no pensions were granted for the war of 1812 
except to disabled soldiers, and to widows whose husbands had been 
killed in battle or died of their wounds. 

The number of widows pensioned under these conditions was 4,955. 
The number of soldiers added to the rolls as invalids up to December 
81, 1817, was 1,788; total, 6,688. 

From December, 1817, to June, 1861, 9,483 invalids from various 
wars were added to the rolls, many of whom, according to the state- 
ment of the Commissioner of Pensions, were (Usablea in 1812, but 
whose number can not be definitely stated. 

a These figures are approximated. The population of the United States in 1790 
was 3,929,214; in ISIO, 7,239,S81. 

fr Annstrong's Notices of the War of 1S12, vol. 1, p. 220. 

^'This included the German troops. Sparks's Writings of Washington, vol. 6, 
p. 545. 

<* Armstrong's Notices of the War of 1812, vol. 1, p. 220. 
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Partly through the violent oppoBition to the war, but more espe- 
cially through the dissatisfaction attending its feeble and disastrous 
prosecution, the soldiers who fought for the honor of their flag were 
never able to inspire the respect and affection which were so freely 
bestowed bv the people on the soldiers of the Revolution. 

In 1871, however, the just and natural desire to reward the nation's 
defenders found expression in the law of February 14, which 
bestowed a pension upon every survivor who had served sixty days. 

The benefits of the law were also extended to everv widow married 
before February 17, 1815, whose husband had served the same period. 

The number of soldiers pensioned under this law up to June 30, 
1877, was 21,767; the number of widows, 6.913; total, 28,680. « If to 
this number be added 6,688 pensioned for aisability, the total number 
of pensioners up to 1877 amounted to 35,368. 

The survivors of this army in 1874 still numbered 22,932, who 
received for the year ending the 30th of June the sum of $2,204,849.35. 
This gratuity exceeded by more than $150,000 the total expenditures 
for the active army in 1811, the year immediately preceding the war. 

But the effect of short enlistments, or short periods of service, in 
forcing debt on succeeding generations appears still more clearly 
througn the operation of the law of March 8, 1878, by which the con- 
ditions of pensions for survivors have been reduced to a service of 
fourteen days, with no restriction as to the date of marriage of the 
widows. 

This modification extends the gratuity to the survivors of a large 

g[>rtion of the 147,200 men who are reported by the Commissioner of 
ensions as having served less than a month, and also to the sur- 
vivors of that portion of the 125,307 whose terms of service for want 
of more exact figures are reported as ranging between one and three 
months. 

Alr^uiy as the result of the new law 23,000 applications have been 
filed, and should all of them be granted the number of pensioners up 
to 3878 will be increased to 58,368*, a figure more than double the 
effective strength of the Regular Army maintained at any time dur- 
ing the war. 

Moreover, as the pay of each pensioner is $8 per month, the same 
as was paid to the soldiers in the neld, it will be aiscovered that while 
the present generation is carrying the debt of the last war, and is sup- 
porting the invalids of the Florida war, the Mexican war, and the 
rebellion, the policy of our forefathers will compel us in the present 
decade to disburse m gratuities more than three times the sum paid 
to the Regular Army between the years 1812-1815. But the drain on the 
national resources will not cease with the present decade. The removal 
of all restrictions in reference to the date of marriage may make it 
possible for widows to remain on the rolls of the Pension Office for 



A Statement famished by CommisdoDer of Pulsions, Auff. 8, 1878. 
^This figure does not include pensionere of the Navy ana privateers. 
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more than a century and a quarter after the discharge of the last sol- 
dier from active service.* 



COST or THE WAB. 



As the surest means of enabling the reader to appreciate the cost of 
the war, and to aid him in forming an opinion in i*egard to the mis- 
taken economy of our system, the following table is inserted, showing 
the total expenditures of the government in the departments of war 
and of the navy from 1791 to 1816, inclusive. 



Year. 


War. 


Navy. 


1791 


M.08 
92.09 
».06 
97.50 
10.18 
S8.84 
D2.46 
22.80 
46.96 
78.77 
14.06 
18.25 
».85 
28.96 
n.28 
K.88 
86.91- 
B4.40 
72.17 
28.94 
28.19 




1792 




179B :... 




1794 




1796 




1796 




1797 




1798 




1799 




1800 




1801 




1802 




180S ; 




1804 




1805 




1806 




1807 




1808 




1809 




1810 




1811 










85,669.980.65 


27,515,669.65 


1812 


11,817.798.24 
19,662,018.02 
20,860,806.86 
14,794.294.22 
16,012,096.80 


8,959,865.15 
6,446,600.10 
7,811,290.60 
8,660,000.25 
8,908,278.80 


1818 


1814 


1815 


1816 




F Total 


82.627,009.14 


80,285,584.40 


] *^'*" 


Oimn4 tf>tftl 


118,296,989.79 


57,801,104.05 





From the above table it will be perceived that while through motives 
of economy and dread of a standing army, the expenditures of the 
Government for the twenty-one vears preceding the war, amounted to 
$35,669,930.65; the same for the ensuing five years amounted to 
$82,627,009.14. 

Tlie expenditures for the Nav^ during the preceding eighteen years 
was $27,150,424.81; the same during the ensuing five years, whichVere 
largely increased by our failures on land, were $30,285,534.40. 

« From Annual Report of the Commissioner of Pensions, June 30, 1903. — Editobs. 
The number of pensioners in 1908 and amounts paid, according to wars, is as 
follows: 





Pensionenkj Amounts paid. 


War of the ReToIatioii 


6 

1,116 

4.784 

18,874 


970,000,000.00 

46,186,197.22 

6,284,414.55 


Warofl812 


Indian wars 


Mexican wans 


88,488,809.91 


Civil war 


2,878,240,400.17 


Invalids 


708,466 
248,890 




Widows 




Spanish war 


5,479,268.31 


Invalids 


0,200 
8.662 

9.170 
2,988 




Widows 




Vit>fm]^r evftablifdim^nt: 




IiiTahdf 




wSoJSr!!;;!!!!";;::::::;:::. ::::!!!!:::!!:..::.:::. .:..:::::::!!:::: 








Total 


996,646 


8,088,628,590.16 
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Conclusive as these figures should be, a more exact idea of the pen- 
alty inflicted on the people through the neglect of military prepara- 
tion, may be formed by a reference to the gross expenditures of the 
Government from the year 1811 to 1823. Tliese show that, beginning 
with the year 1811, when the annual ejroenditures including all 
departments of the Government, averaged ^13,000,000, they jumped 
to $39,000,000 m 1813; $^8,000,000 in 1816, and then declining to 
$35,000,000 in 1818, only reached the normal lunit in 1823, wben, 
through the natural development of the country, they amounted to 
$15,300,000. 

During the intervening eleven years, allowing a progressive increase 
of $200,000 for national growth, the difference between the normal 
and actual expenditures'of the Government amounted to more than 
$198,000,000. 

These figures, which do not embrace the millions paid for pensions 
since 1823, may be accepted with slight variation as the inunediate 
cost of the war. 

Had Congress from 1808 to 1811 applied one-fourth of this sum to 
the maintenance of an army of 15,000 men, so organized as to have 
been capable of expansion by the aid of voluntary enlistments and 
obligatory service to double or triple its numbers, there is little rea- 
son to doubt that Canada would have been ours, and the war brought 
to a close on a single campaign. 

LESSONS OF THE WAR. 

The lessons of the war are so obvious that they need not be stated. 
Nearly all the blunders committed were repetitions in an aggravated 
form of the same blunders in the Revolution, and like them md their 
origin either in the mistakes or omissions of military legislation. 

In the war under the Confederation Congress in its own name could 
not raise a dollar, nor arm and equip a single soldier. Under the 
Constitution, it had the sovereign autnority to call forth the entire 
financial and military resources of the people. 

In one war, with a debt of $200,000,000 the nation became bankrupt 
at the end of five years; in the other, a debt of nearly equal magnitude 
was contracted in two and one-half years. 

In the first war^ notwithstanding the steady decline of our military 
strength two British armies of more than 6,000 men each, were made 
captive; in the other, less than 6,000 men, for the period of two years 
brought war and devastation into our territory, ana successfully with- 
stood the misapplied power of 7,000,000 of people.* 

o The following pencil notee of Gen. James A. Garfield and Gen. William T. Shennan, 
on General Uptou^s original manuscripts, are added as being of interest. — Editoibb. 

*^ I renew the suggestion that a further statement of the ccmposition of the British 
forces against us ought to be made. 

"J. A. G." 

''A compliance with General Garfield's sujitgestion will strengthen yoor argument 
Many strong men will contest your conclusiond by charging the lamentable failure 
of the war of 1S12 to other causes than false legislation: to want of skill by generals 
and officers, such as the want of concert of action and dispersion of our strensth, the 
want of men of action as leaders, rather than want of wisdom in ooondl. I doubt if 
you will convince the powers that be, but the facts stated, the references from author- 
ity, and the military conclusions are most valuable, and should be printed and made 
accessible. The time may not be now, but wiU come, when these wul be apinreciated, 
and may bear fruit even in our day. 

"W. T. Shbbmak." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MZUTABT POLICY OF THE TJKITBD STATB8 FBOK THX WAB OF 
181d TO THE FLOBIDA WAB. 



KBOBGANIZATION OF 1816, 

As soon as hostilities ceased the Army was reduced, and the x)eace 
establishment fixed by the act of March 3, 1816. The first three sec- 
tions of the act were as follows: 

1. That the military peace establishment of the United States shall consist of sach 
proportions of artillery, infantry, and riflemen, not exceeding, in the whole, ten 
thousand men, as the Fresident of the United States shall jndge proper, and that 
the Corps of Engineers, as at present established, be retained. 

2. That the corps of artillery shall have the same oi^ganization as is prescribed by 
the act passed the 30th of March, 1814, and the regiment of light artillenr the same 
oiganization as is prescribed by the act passed the 12th day of April, 1808; and that 
each regiment of mfantry and riflemen shall consist of one colonel, one lientenant- 
colonel, one major, one adjutant^ one quartermaster, one paymaster, one snigeon, 
and two sai^^n's mates, one sergeant-major, one quartermaster-sergeant, two prin- 
cipal musicians, and ten companies; each company to consist of one captain, one 
fint lieutenant, and one second lieutenant, four sergeants, four corporals, two musi- 
cians, and sixty-eight privates. 

3. That there shall be two major-generals and four bricadier-generals; the major- 
generals to be entitled to two aids-de-camp, and the brigadier-generals to one aid-de- 
camp; each to be taken from the subalterns of the line; four brigade inspectors and 
four origade quartermasters, and such number of hospital surgeons and surgeon's 
mates as the service may require, not exceeding five surgeons and fifteen mates, with 
one steward and one ward master to each hospital . The brigade inspectors appointed 
tmder this act shall be taken from the line, and the brigade quart^inasters, the 
adjutants, regimental quartermasters, and paymasters, from the subalterns of the line. <> 

* ****** 

So far as the line of the Army was concerned, a marked contrast 
will be observed between the laws of 1815 and those immediately sub- 
sequent to the Bevolution. By the latter, all knowledge of the mili- 
tary art was practically extinguished, by reducing the Army to 80 
persons* after which a small force of less than 1,000 men was created, 
whose aoubtful existence was prolonged for successive periods of 
three years. 

The law of 1815, on the contrary, at once declared in favor of a per- 
manent peace establishment of not less than 10,000 men. Great as 
was this advance for the time, the organization was still radically 
defective. The law totally suppressed the Adjutant-GreneraFs and 
Topographical Department; abolished the Inspector-General's Depart- 
ment, substitating therefor 4 brigade inspectors; also abolishea the 

aOaUan'B Military Laws of the United States, 1776 to 1868, sees. 1, 2, 3, p. 266. 
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Suartermaster-Oeneral's Department, substituting in its place 4 brig- 
le quartermasters, who, like the brigade inspectors, were, from 
motives of economy, to be selected from the line. 

These defects were partially remedied b^ the construction that the 
law did not apply to the Ordnance, Purchasing, and Pay departments, 
as also to judge-advocates and chaplains. 

The evik were still further diminished by the authority of the Pres- 
ident, who ordered the provisional retention- of 1 adjutant and in- 
spector-general, 2 adjutants-general, 1 quartermaster-general, and 2 



leputy quartermasters-general, 
xhese temporary measures were superseded by the general reor- 

Sinization oi the staflf. by the act of April 24, 1816, which made the 
eneral Staff consist oi 1 Adjutant and Inspector-General; 1 Adjutant- 
General; 1 Inspector-General; 3 topograpnical engineers; 1 Quarter- 
master-General; 1 Deputv Quartermaster-General to a division; 1 
assistant of each to every bri^ule (to *' supersede the brigade quarter- 
masters and inspector now existing"); 1 Commissary -General of 
Purchases ; 1 Deputv Commissary to each division ; 6 Assistant Commis- 
saries of Issues, and as man v military storekeepers as the service might 
reqmre, their pay and emoluments to be regulated by the Secretary 
of War, not to exceed that of a captain of infantry; 1 Paymaster- 
General; I paymaster to each battalion of the corps of artillery who, 
as well as the regimental paymasters, in addition to paying their 
respective regiments or corps, were required to act as district pay- 
masters. 

Ordnance Department as already existing by act of February 8, 
1815, viz: 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 majors, 10 captains, 10 
first lieutenants, 10 second lieutenants, 10 third lieutenants, 3 judge- 
advocates to each division, 1 chaplain to each division, 4 hospital sur- 
geons and 8 hospital surgeon's mates to each division, post surgeons 
not to exceed 12 to each division, 1 Apothecary -General, and 2 assistant 
apothecaries. 

No rank vras prescribed for any of the officers of the Commissary 
Department. The Commissary-General received $3,000 per annuna; 
the deputi^, $2,000; the Assistant Commissaries of Issues, $1,300. 

The regimental and battalion paymasters received the pay and 
emoluments of majors of infantry and were selected either from the 
subalterns of the line or from civil life. 

The law did not stop merely with the appointment of citizens as 
pavmasters. It went lar beyond, and, failing entirely to recc^ize the 
value of special and professional training in any of the staff depart- 
ments, prescribed in the tenth section that '' hereafter the staff of the 
Army mav be taken from the line of the Army or from citizens. "<* 

With all of its imperfections, however, the law of 1816 marked an 
important advance m our military system. In connection with the 
law of 1815 it fifave us, as Washington had recommended more tiian 
thirty years beK>re, our first permanent peace establishm^t, in which 
both the line and staff were represented. 

Tite size, too, of the Army — fixed at 10,000, or in the ratio of little 
more than 1,000 men to each 1,000,000 of population — ^was fairly pro- 
portioned to the wants of the country. Neany all of its hij^her grades 
were filled by officers who had acquired practical training m the war, 

aOallan's Military Laws of the United States, p. 276. 
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9irhile throi^h the wisdom of Congress, in increasing the Corps of 
Cadets in 1812, the lower grades were in future to be filled by young 
men who had been carefully '^ trained and taught all the duties of a 
private, noncommissioned officer, and officer.'' 

From this moment, wherever the Regular Army has met the enemy, 
the conduct of the officers and men has merited and received the ap- 
plause of their countrymen. It has rendered the country vastly more 
important service than by merely sustaining the national honor in 
battle. It has preserved, and still preserves, to us the military art; 
has formed the standard of discipline for the vast number of brave 
volunteers of our late wars, and, while averting disaster and blood- 
shed, has furnished us with military commanders to lead aimies of 
citizen soldiers, whose exploits are now famous in the history of the 
world. 

TRANSMISSION OF THE PRESIDENT'S ORDERS TO THE ARMY. 

The undefined relation of the Secretary of War, io the Army, and 
the consequent irregularity in issuing and transmitting orders, were 
the cause of much unnecessary confusion, not only during the War of 
1812, but also after its close. These irregularities, however, were not 
prominently brought out until General Jackson took action, in 1817. 

The trouble ibegan in 1814, when an order was issued from the War 
Department, signed by a Deputy Inspector-General, which, without 
being transmitted through the division commander, directed Colonel 
Sparks, Major Laurence, and some officers of the Second Infantry to 
proceed on recruiting service. 

Upon receipt of the order. Colonel Sparks was in command at 
Mobile and Major Laurence at Fort Bover, at the entrance of the bav, 
both of which points were in danger of immediate occupation by the 
British. 

Both officers declined to obey the order, while soon after Major 
Laurence was called upon to defend his post from a combined land 
and naval attack, in which he repulsed the enemy with ^reat gallantry. 

The manifest peril to the country occasioned oy the irregular trans- 
mission of an order, whereby, at a critical moment, two important 
S)sts might have been deprived of their commanders, drew from 
eneral Jackson an energetic remonstrance; nevertheless no answer 
was retui*ned, neither was the abuse corrected. 

Another case occurred in 1817 which, while it did not jeopardize the 
national cause, nor the lives of our soldiers, brought the authority of 
the conomanding general into direct conflict with the War Department. 

A Major Long, who for military reasons had been specially detailed 
by General Jackson to make a topographical survey of part of the 
Mississippi River, was relieved and ordered to New 1 ork, where the 
report of his survey was made public and conveyed to the division 
commander through the newspapers. In this change of station, the 
commander had not been consulted, nor was he informed of the order 
detaching his subordinate. Exasperated by this discovery, he wrote 
to the President on the very day of his inauguration, strongly setting 
forth the serious consequences involved in such irregularities; but this 
letter, like his former remonstrance, elicited no reply. After waiting 
for nine or ten days longer than the time required for communications 

34760°— ir 10 
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to go to Washin^n and return, be resolved to settle tlie difficulty in 
bb own way, and tberefore issued tbe following order: 

Adjutakt-Geniral's OmcB, 

HXADQUABTBBS DIVISION OF THB SoOTH, 

NashvilU, April ff, 1817. 

The commanding general oonsidera it dae to the principles of sabordination, which 
ought and must exist in our Army, to prohibit the obedience of any order emanat- 
ing from the Department of War to officers of this division who have been rmorted 
and been assisned to duty, unless coming through him as the proper oi^^ of com- 
munication. The object of this order is to prevent the recurrence of a circumstance 
which removed an important officer from the division without the knowledge of the 
commanding general, and, indeed, when he supposed that officer engaged in his 
official duties and anticipated hourly the receipt of his official reports on a subject 
of peat importance to his command; also to prevent the topographical reports from 
being made public throueh the medium of the newspapers, as was done m the case 
alluded to, thereby enabung the enemy to obtain tne benefit of our topograhical 
researches as soon as the general commanding, who is responsible for the division. 

Superior officers having commands assigned them are held respcmsible to the Gov- 
ernment for the character and conduct of that command, and it might as well be 
justified in an officer senior in command to give orders to a suard on duty without 
passing that order through the officer of that guard, as that tne Department of War 
should countermand the arrangements of commanding generals, without giving their 
orders through the proper chumel. To acquiesce in such a course would be a tame 
surrender of military rights and etiquette and at once subvert the established princi- 
ples of subordination and good order. Obedience to the lawful commands of supe- 
rior officers is constitutionally and morally reouiredj but there is a chain of 
communication that binds the military compact which, if broken; opens the door to 
disobedience and disrespect, and gives loose to the turbulent spirits who are ev^ 
ready to excite to mutiny. 

All physicians able to perform duty, who are absent on furlough, will forthwith 
repair to their respective posts. Commanding officers of regiments and corps are 
ordered to report specially, all officers absent Irom duty on the SQth of June next, 
and their cause of absence. The Army is too small to tolerate idlers, and they will 
be dismissed the service. <> 

By order of Major-General Jackson: 

ROBKBT BufLRB, 

AdjviJUxni* QmtnxL 

This order excited universal comment, but still tbe President, upon 
whom devolved by law tbe responsibility of prescribing tbe manner 
in which tbe business of tbe War Department should be conducted, 
came to no decision. 

Two months later a final issue was presented. General Bipley, at 
New Orleans, received an order direct from tbe War Department. 
which, in obeoience to tbe order of his division commander, be declined 
to obey. TheYesponsibility for bis action was inunediatelv assumed 
by General Jackson, who, in a letter to the Pi*esident, dated August 12, 
1817, commended tbe ^^ proper disobedience '' of bis subordinate. He 
then in justification continued: 

In the view I took of this subject on the 4th of March, I had flattered myself von 
would coincide, and had hoped to receive your answer before a recurrence of a suni- 
lar infringement of militarv rule rendered it necessary for me to call yoor attrition 
thereto, r^one are infallible in their opinions, but it is nevertheless necessary that 
all should act agreeably to their convictions of right. My convictions in &vor of 
the course I have pursued are strong, and should it become necessary, I will wil- 
lingly meet a fair investigation before a military tribunaL The ^ood of the service 
and the dignity of the commission I hold alone actuate me. M^ wishes for retirement 
have alrei^y been made known to you; but, under existing circumstances, mv duty 
to the officers of my division forbids it until this subject is lairly understood. ^ 

a Parton's Life of Andrew Jackson, vol. 2, p. 373. 
^Parton's life of Andrew Jackson, vol. 2, p. 874. 
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The receipt of this letter was followed in October by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Calhoun as Secretary of War, who promptly aecided 
thatr- 

on ordinary oocasionfi, orders from that Department would issue only to the com- 
manding generals of the divisions, and in cases where the service required a different 
conme. the General in Chief would be notified of the order with as little delay as 
possible. « 

In putting an end, for the time, to this abuse sopemicious to good 
order and military discipline, the new Secretary of War laid aside every 
personal consideration and, as clearly appears from the following pri- 
vate letter to General Jackson, was influenced by no other motive tnan 
"regard to the public interest:" 

* * * I am aware the subject is delicate and important, but I tnist that in 
practice no inconvenience under their present form will be experienced. The ^n- 
eral rule is that all orders in the first instance will issue to commanders of division; 
and this rule to be deviated from only when the public interest may require it. The 
correctness of the rule itself can not be doubtcii. Order, discipline, and responsi- 
bility all concur in establishing it. But that there are exceptions to the rule is to 
my mind not less dear. The very principles on which it is established point out 
the exception. 

Why maintain order, discipline, and responsibility, but to give to the movements 
of the Army promptitude and success? When, then, they can only be had by devi- 
ating from the established rule, the exception becomes the rule. That such cases 
must occur, a mere reference to the great extent of the divisions furnishes incontestible 
proof. I will not press the subject further, for I perceive, by looking over the cor- 
respondence with the President, the orders accord substantially with your view in 
relation to this subject You insist on the rule that orders ought to issue to the 
commanders of divisions, as they are responsible. This rule is the oasis of the orders 
which have been adopted. You admit that necessity may cause exceptions to it, 
and it is the only cause of exception recognized by the orders; for, I presume, when 
we speake of necessity in this case, we only mean a due regard to the public 
interests.^ * * * 

• SEMINOLE WAR. 

The management of this vear, which began in 1817, strictly con- 
formed to the mixed policv pursued during the Revolution and the 
War of 1812. For want of enough regular troops, the military com- 
manders assumed the responsibility of organizing a force of volunteers 
and Indians, whom they caused to be formally mustered into the service 
of the United States. 

These measures, as well as the military operations of the war, became 
the subject of Congressional investigation and were reported and com- 
mented upon by a committee of the Senate, as follows: 

From this time [alluding to the massacre of a detachment of about 40 men and 7 
women under Lieutenant eoott of the Seventh Infantry] the war became more seri- 
ous, the Indians in considerable numbers were embodied and an open a,ttack made 
on Fort Scott. General Gaines with about 600 regular soldiers was confined to the 
gurison. In this state of things, information having been communicated to the 
War Department General Jackson was ordered to take the field. He was advised 
of the r^^lar ana militia force, amounting to 1,800 men, provided for that service, 
and the estimated force, by General Gaines of the enemy, said to be 2,800 strong, 
and directed, if he should consider the force provided insufficient to beat the enemy, 
to call on the governors of the adjoining States for such portions of the militia as he 
miffht think requisite. 

On the receipt of this order. General Jackson, instead of observing the orders of 
the Department of War, by calling on the governor of Tennessee, then in Nashville, 
near the place of his resiaence, chose to appeal, to use his own expression, to the 
patriotism of the West Tennesseeans who had served under him m the last war. 

«Ptaton's life of Andrew Jackson, vol. 2, p. 374. 
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One thousand mounted gun men, and two companies of what were called life goaids, 
with the utmost alacritv, volunteered their services from the States of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, and repairea to his kandard. Officers were appointed to command this 
corps hy the general himself, or by other i^ersons acting under his authority. Thus 
oraanized they were mustered into the service of the United States. 

About the time General Jackson was organizing this detachment of volunteers in 
the State of Tennessee, or perhaps previously thereto, General Gaines was likewise 
employed in raising forces among the Creek Indians. There was this difference in 
the two cases: General Jackson raised his army in disregard of positive orders; 
General Gaines, without ordere, took upon himself the authority of raising an army 
of at least 1,600 Creek Indians, appointing their officers, with a briwiier-^ieral at 
their head, and likewise mustering this force into the service of the UnitedStates. 

While your committee feel a pleasure in applauding the zeal and promptness that 
have marked the military conduct of these general officers on many former occa- 
sions, they would feel themselves wanting in their duty to the Senate and the nation 
if they did not express^their decided disapprobation of the conduct of the command- 
ing generals in the steps they took to raise and organize the force employed on this 
occasion. There was no law in existence that authorized even the President of the 
United States to raise or accept of the services of volunteers. The law passed for 
that purpose had expired in the year 1815. * * * 

It IS with regret that the committee are compelled to declare that they conceive 
General Jackson to have disregarded the positive orders of the Department of War, 
the Constitution, and laws. Ttiat he has taken upon himself not only the exercise 
of those powers delegated to Congregs as the sole legislative authority of the nation, 
and to the President and Senate, as it relates to the appointments, but of the power 
which had been expressly reserved to the States in the appointment of the officers of 
the militia— a power the more valuable to the States because, as they had surren- 
dered to the General Government the revenue and physical force of the nation, they 
could only look to the officers of the militia as a security against the possible abuse 
of the delegated power. 

The committee find the melancholy fact before them, that miUtary officers, even at 
this early stage of this Republic, have, without the shadow of authority, raised an 
army of at lei^ 2,500 men and mustered them into the service of the United States. 
Two hundred and thirty officers have been appointed and their rank established 
from an Indian bri^ulier-general down to the lowest subaltern of a company. To 
whom were those officers accountable for their conduct? Not to the President of the 
United States, for it will be found that it was not considered necessary, even to fur- 
nish him with a list of their names; and not until the pay rolls were made out and 
payment demanded « were the persons known to the Department of War. And in 
this place it is proper to observe that General Jackson seemed to consider those offi- 
cers of his own creation, competent to discharge all the functions of officers appointed 
by the authority of the General or State governments; for we find five of them detailed 
afterwards to sit on a general court-martial on a trial of life and death. Might not, 
on the same principles. General Jackson have tried, condemned, and executed any 
officer of the Georgia militia by the sentence of a court-martial composed of officers 
created by him and holding their assumed authority by the tenure of his will? 

# * « « -x- # * 

The committee will next take notice of the operations of the army in the 
Floridas. * » » 

It appears that General Jackson advanced into Florida with a force of 1,800 men, 
composed of regulars, volunteers, and the Geoigia militia, and afterwards, on the Ist 
day of April, was ioined by General Mcintosh and his brigade of 1,500 Indians, who 
had been previously organized by General Gaines, opposedto whom, it appears from 
the report Of Capta'u Young, topographical engineer, and other evidence, the whole 
forces of the fugitive Seminole Indians and runaway negroes, had they all been 
embodied, could not have exceeded 900 or 1,000 men, and at no time did half that 
number present themselves to oppose his mareh. Of course little or no resistance 
was made. The Mikasuk v towns were first taken and destroyed. The army marehed 
upon St. Marks, a feeble Spanish garrison, which was surrendered ** without firing a 
gun '* and then occupietl as an American post * * * 

This being done and St. Marks garrisoned by American troops, the army pursued 
their mareh eastward to Suwanee Kiver, on which they found a larae Indian village, 
which was consumed, and the Indians and n^roes were dispersed, after which^ie 
army returned to St. Marks. » ♦ * 

Having made these arrangements, the army marched to Fort Gadsden, on the 
Appalachicola River. "From Fort Gadsden,*' the report continues, "ana after a 
mareh of about twenty days, having met his artillery, General Jackson, with about 
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1,200 men, the rest having been discharged, appeared before Pensacola, the capital 
of the province. The place was taken with scarcely the show of resistance. The 

fovemor had escaped and taken refuse in the fort of the Barancas, to which place, 
istant about 6 miles, the army marched, and the fortress was invested on the 25th 
of May, and a demand beine made for its surrender and refused, the attack on the 
fortress was made by land and water. And, after the bombardment and cannonading 
had been kept up for a part of two days and some lives lost, the fortress was sur- 
rendered, ana the garrison made prisoners of war, and the officers of the govern- 
ment, civil and military, transported to the Havana, agreeably to the terms of the 
capitulation. « ♦ ♦ *'* 

From this report of the Senate committee it appears that General 
Jackson, after collecting his forces, brought the war to a close in a 
siofifle campai^ of less than thi'ee months. 

In accomplishing* this result against a ^^ miserable, undisciplined 
banditti of deluded Indians and fugitive slaves, their whole strength 
when combined not exceeding 1,000 men,'' the force of regulars, vol- 
unteers, and militia called into the service numbered 6,911 men. To 
this number should be added nearly 1,600 subsidized Indians, making 
the total force exceed 7,500. 

The regular troopsserving under General Jackson consisted of the 
Fourth and Seventh Infantry and the Fourth Battalion of Artillery, 
whose united strength, by increasing the companies to 100 men each, 
could have been raised, to more than 2,000 combatants. 

But needless extrava^nce is not the valuable lesson to be drawn 
from this war. It lies in the proof, recorded by a committee of the 
Senate, that the greatest dangers to which our liberties have thus far 
been exposed have occurred in time of war, not through the presence, 
but for the want of, a sufficient disciplined army.* 

REORGANIZATION OP 1821. 

This reorganization was preceded on the 11th of May, 1820, by a 
resolution of the House of Kepresentatives directing the Secretary of 
War to report at the next session "a plan for the reduction of the 
Anny to 6,000 noncommissioned officers and privates, and'preserving 
such parts of the Corps of Engineers as, in his opinion, without regard 
to that number, it mav be for the public interest to retain." 

In presenting his plan in December, 1820, Mr. Calhoun stated: 

If our liberty should ever be endangered by the military power ^ning the ascend- 
ancy, it will be from the necessity of making those mighty and irregular efforts to 
retrieve our affairs, after a series of disasters, caused by the want of adequate mili- 
tary knowledge, just as in our physical system a state of the most dangerous excite- 
ment and paroxysm follows that of the greatest debility and prostration. To avoid 
these dangerous consequences, and to prepare the country to meet a state of war, 
particularly at its commencement, with honor and safety, much must depend on the 
organization of our military peace establishment, and I have accordin^y, in a plan 
abrat to be proposed for the rod notion of the Army, directed my attention maimy to 
that point, oelieving it to be of the greatest importance. 

To give such an oi^ganization, the leading principles in its formation ought to be, 
that at the commencement of hostilities there should be nothing either to new model 
or to create. The only difference, conseijuently, between the peace and the war 
formation of the Army, ought to be in the increased magnitude ot the latter, and the 
only change in passing from the former to the latter should consist in giving to it the 
aogmentation wnich will then be necessary. 

a American State Papers, vol. 2, pp. 739, 740, 741. 

^For further information <xi the oiganization of troops without the consent of 
Congress see report of committee of the House of Representatives, American State 
Papers, vol. 2, p. 99. 
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It is thus, and thus only, the dangerous transition from peace to war may be made 
without confusion or disorder and the weakness and danger which otherwise would 
be inevitable, be avoided. Two consequences result from this principle: First, the 
oi^^[anization of the staff in a peace establishment ought to be sucn that every branch 
of it should be completelv formed, with such extension as the number of troops and 
poets occupied may renaer necessary; and, secondly, that the oiganization of the 
line oujght, as far as practicable, to be such that in passing from the peace to the war 
formation, the force may be sufficiently augmented without adding new rejpnents or 
battalions, thus raising the war, on the bi^s of the peace establishment, mstead of 
creating a new army to be added to the old, as at the commencement of the late war.o 

It will be perceived from the above, that nearly sixty years ajgo one 
of our leading statesmen strongly urged the expansive organization 
which now prevails in every army of Europe, ft 

His plan, in brief, for the Adjutant-Generars, Quartermaster's, and 
Commissary's Departments consisted in having a permanent chief for 
each, nearly all of the subordinate gi*ades being filled by details from 
the line/ 

The ordnance, light artillery, and artillery were to be united into 
one corps of aitillery of 6 battalions of 8 foot and 1 light battery each, 
with a colonel as commandant; the Ordnance Department thereafter 
to consist of 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 majors, and 7 captains. 

The captains of ordnance were to be supernumerary officers of artil- 
lery, *' for if their number did not pass that of the companiesof artillery, 
it would be impossible to spare a captain of artillery from his company.'' 

The lieutenants of ordnance were to be detailed from the lieutenants 
of artillery, of whom 4 were allowed to each company and battery. 

The peace footing of each light battery consisted of 5 officers and 
74 enlisted men ; each foot battery, 5 officers and 64 enlisted men. The 
war footing of each light and foot battery was to consist of 6 officers 
and 95 enlisted men. 

The infantry was to consist of 9 regiments of 10 companies each, 
with 3 field officers to each regiment. The peace footing of each com- 
pany was 3 officers and 37 men per company. Total 9 regiments, 3,627. 
No cavalry was provided for. The total enlisted of artillery and 
infantry was to be 6,316. 

Without adding an additional officer or a single company, they may be augmented, 
should a just precaution ^owins out of oiir foreign relations render it necessary, to 
11,558; and pending hostilities, by adding 288 officers, the two corps, on the maxi- 
mum of the war formation, may be raised to the respectable force of i^545 of the 
artillery and 14,490 of the infantry, making in the aggregate 19,035 officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and privates.*' 

The increase of the two arms to 19,036 men, a force more than three 
times that of the peace footing, involved doubling the number of bat- 
talions of infantry. 

o American State Papers, vol. 2, p. 189. 

^ Under an act of Congress introduced at the suggestion of the Secretary of War 
and approved February 2, 1901, the President has ^en given authority to increase 
the number of enlistea men in each troop of cavalry to 100, in each company of 
infantry to 150, and in the artillery to an aggregate not to exceed 18,920 men, exclu- 
sive of electrician sargeants. — Editors. 

<^In his revised scheme for the reorganization of the Army, tatmsmitted toConffreas 
December 20, 1820, Secretary Calhoun proposed to have six Assistant Adjatants-Gen- 
eral and six Assistant Inspectors-General, all but three of whom were to be detailed 
from the line of the Army, and eventually all to be so detailed as vacandea might 
occur. Also to have sixteen Deputy Quartermaaters-G^eneral, eight of whom were to 
be detailed from the line, and similarly all to be so detailed as vacandee occurred. — 
EnrroBs. 

^^ American State Papers, vol. 2, p. 190. 
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Th0 mode of doobling the bftttalion is simply to form a battalioii of each half bat> 
talion, a division of each platoon, a platoon of each section, etc, and fill up their 
ranks to the proper nomber, with a care to place the recruits in the second ranks. <> 

In the proposed organization of the staff there were two defects, either 
of which was sufficient to insure its failure. The first was the neje^lect to 
provide in the grades of colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major, the 
requisite number of officers to insure the uniform operation of each 
department. The second was the neglect to replace the captains 
and lieutenants detailed from the line, by the same number of 
supernumeraries. 

But for these defects and the additional omission to provide that in 
time of peace, all officers detailed from the line should return period- 
ically to their companies, the plan of Mr. Calhoun, had it been aaopted, 
would have given us all the advantages of the most modern staff 
ormnization.^ 

When, however, the plan was submitted to Congress, all its vital 
points were discarded and with no reference to the future the Army 
was reduced by the act of March 2, 1821, from an aggregate of 12,664"^ 
officers and men to 6.183.* 

The first section ot the law prescribed — 

That from and after the Ist day of June next the military peace establishment of 
the United States shall be composed of 4 regiments of artillery and 7 rwments 
of infimtry, with such officers of engineers, of ordnanoej and of the staff as are 
hereinafter provided for. ^ 

The second section made each artillery regiment consist of 1 light 
and 8 foot companies, with a field, staff, and noncommissioned staff 
composed of 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 1 adjutant detailed 
from the subalterns, 1 sergeant-major, 1 quartermaster-sergeant. 

To each regiment was attached 1 supernumerary captain to perform 
ordnance duty. 

Ikich company was composed of 1 captain, 2 first lieutenants, 4 sec- 
ond lieutenants, 4 sergeants, 4 corporals, 3 artificers, 2 musicians, 42 
privates; total, 60; total regiment, 546. 

llie same section made each infantry regiment consist of 10 com- 
panies, with a field, staff, and noncommissioned staff composed of 1 
colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 1 adjutant detailed from the 
subalterns of the line, 1 sergeant-major, 1 quartermaster-sergeant, 2 
principal musicians. 

Ikicn company was composed of 1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, 1 sec- 
ond lieutenant, 3 sergeants, 4 corporals, 2 musicians, and 42 privates; 
total company, 64; total reeiment, 547. 

The third section retained the engineer corps (bombardiers excepted) 
and the topographical engineers as already organized. 

The fourth section prescribed — 

Tliat the Ordnance Department shall be mei^ged in the artillery, and that the Presi- 
dent of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to select from the regi- 
ments of artillery sach officers as may be necessary to perform ordnance duties, who, 

A American State Papers, vol. 2, p. 193. 

^ An act of Consress approved February 14, 1903, establishes a General Staff Corps 
to be composed of officers detailed from the Army at lai^, under such rules as may 
be i»«0criDed by the President— Editobs. 

<^ American State Papers, vol. 2, p. 194. 

<< American State Papers, vol. 2, p. 452. 

« Gallants Military Laws of the United States, p. 30a 
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while so detached, shall receive the pay and emoluraente now received by ordnance 
officers, and shall be subject only to the orders of the War Deparment; and that the 
number of enlisted men in the Cminance Department be reduced to fifty -six. « 

The fifth section reduced the eeneral officers to one major-fi^^ieral 
and two brigadiers, and prescribed that their aids-de-camp, taken 
fi'om the subalterns of the line, should perform, in addition to thek 
other duties, those of assistant adjutants-general. 

The sixth section authorized 1 Adjutant and 2 Inspectors-General 
with the rank of colonel of cavalry. 

The seventh section prescribed that there should be 1 Quartermaster- 
General, 2 quartermasters with the rank of major, and 10 assistant 
quartermasters, detailed from the line, with an extra compensation of 
not less than $10 or more than $20 per month. 

The eighth section authorized 1 Commissary-General, and not exceed- 
ing 50 assistant commissaries, detached from the line, with the same 
compensation as the assistant quartermasters, and further j^rescribed 
that both the assistant quartermasters and assistant comnussaries of 
subsistence, should be "subject to duties in both departments under 
the orders of the Secretary of War." 

The ninth section prescribed that there should be 1 Paymaster-Gen- 
eral, 14 paymasters with the pay and emoluments of regimental pay- 
masters, 1 commissary of purcliases, and 2 storekeepers, attached to 
the purchasing department. 

This law. in failing to recognize the wisdoni of Mr. Calhoun's advice 
'Hhat at tne commencement of hostilities there should be nothing 
either to new-model, or to create," insured the continuance of our 
previous system. It sought to make the staff efficient at the expense 
of the line, and while the President, in ease of Indian wars could 
authorize generals and governors to call out unlimited numbers of 
militia, he could not add an enlisted man to the Army. Had Congress 
pven him the authority to increase each company of artillery and 
. mfantry to 100 enlisted men, the reduction of tne Army by one-half 
would still have enabled hira in time of war to augment it to more than 
11^00 men. 

The failure to provide permanent officers in the higher grades, and 
also that officers detached on the staff should be gupernumeraries of 
the line, necessarily led, in the course of a few years, to the present 
organization of staff corps in which ever\^ officer, regardless of his 
qualifications, holds his position for life.* 

The manner in which the present system was established may be 
illustrated by a reference to the ordnance. Instead of allowing 1 
colonel and 1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 majors, and 7 captains of ordnance, 
as reconmaended by Mr. Calhoun, the whole department was ignorea 
by the law, or at least replaced by the simple provision that "'there 
should be attached to eacn regiment of artillery, one supernumerary 
captain to perform ordnance duty." At best these 4 captains, without 

«Callan'8 Military Laws of the United States, p. 307. 

ft An act of Congress approved February 2, 1901, provides that future vacancies in 
the lower trades of the Adjutant-General's, Inspector-General's. Quartermaster- 
General's, Subsistence, Pay, and Ordnance departments, and of tne Si^al Corps, 
shall be filled by the detail of officers of the line of the Army for a period of four 
years, at the completion of which period such officers detailed shall return to the 
line of the Army for two years before being eligible to further detail; and officers 
below the rank of lieutenant-colonel shall not be eligible to further detail in any 
staff department until they have served two years with the line. — Editors. 
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any permanent chief, as in the Quartermaster or CommiBsary Depart- 
ments, were to supply the place of an Ordnance Department, whien had 
been created in 1812, ana by the act of February 8, 1815, had been 
increased to a total of 44 officers. This deficiency in numbers was 
made up by the detail of about 30 oflicers of artillery, whose return to 
their regiments was secured by a provision of the Army Regulations, 
adopted after the passage of the law, requiring that a certain number 
of officers should be detailed annually on ordnance duty, in place of the 
same number relieved. 

The head of the new department, which in its composition had no 
element of permanency, was Colonel Bomford, the former Chief of 
Ordnance, who naturally opposed the new system. In a letter to 
the Secretary of War, datea January 8, 1827, ne stated all the objec- 
tions to this method of detail, and then recommended a separate 
department to consist of 1 colonel, 2 majors, 8 captains, 8 first lieu- 
tenants, and 8 second lieutenants, a total of 27 officers. But lest this 
recommendation should not be approved, he struck the happy medium 
between the system of permanency and detail by adding: 

If it shall, however, be considered expedient to continue, in part, the present sys- 
tem of details, I would then suggest that the Department be made to consist of 1 
colonel, 2 majors, and 10 captains, leaving to be supplied by details from the artillery, 
as many lieutenants as the public service mij^ht reouire. 

In favor of this plan, it may be said that it can oe effected by a smaller addition 
to the number of officers at present in service, as it would require only nine new 
appointments to be made; and also that the thirteen ordnance officers not being 
subject to change and the details being confined to the junior officers alone, neither 
the ordnance nor the artillery service would suffer much inconvenience by this arrange- 
ment while the latter might be benefited by it. It is admitted that this plan would oe 
greatly preferable to the present system, as it would give some degree of permanency 
to the senior officers of tne Department, to those upon whom its duties and respon- 
sibilitiee would mainly reet.<> 

January 23 he submitted to the Secretarv of War a bill to carry 
out the above views which, had it become a law, would have increased 
the efficiency of both the artillery and ordnance and made our system 
in every essential particular approach the systems of other nations. 

In England, France, Germany, Italy, and Russia the ordnance offi- 
cers are merely the staff of the artillerv, who are specially selected from 
the whole corps for known zeal and efficiencv. The Austrian gen- 
eral, Uchachius, the inventor of the celebratea steel bronze field gun, 
is an officer of artillery whose services can be utilized in time of peace 
in the arsenal, while in time of war his talents can find more important 
scope on the neld of battle. In the arsenals, or technical departments 
of every foreign service, the officers, without any fixed rule as to the 
period of detached service, go back to the artillery, where the benefit 
of their scientific training is extended to the line. 

These advantages, to a great extent, were involved in the law pro- 
posed by the Chief of Ordnance more than fifty years ago, at an increased 
expense to tie then existing peace establishment of but $11,644 per 
annum. 

November 30, 1829, the Chief of Ordnance, in his annual report, 
again reconunended a separate corps, and December 18* followed it 
up by another letter reiterating all his former objections to the system 
of detail. This letter also recommended that in case the corps be 

<i American State Papers, vol. 3, p. 5S0. 
^American State Papers, vol. 4, p. 212. 
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still merged with the artillery, that at least the senior grades be made 
permanent, leaving the junior grades as before, to be filled by detail, 
a measure that ^^ would combine the advantages of both plans/' 

November 30, 1830,*' the same arguments were again presented to 
the Secretary of War, and were again alluded to on the 28th of 
October, 1831. As a result of constantly presenting the defects of a 
department which comprised but 4 supernumerary captains of artil- 
lery, Congress, on the 6th of April, 1832, reestablished the Ordnance 
Corps, to consist of 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 majors, and 10 
captains. 

The lower grades were still to be filled by the detail of lieutenants 
of aiiillery. 

It was supposed that the allowance of four lieutenants to each bat- 
tery of artillery, by the law of 1821, would permit a certain number to 
be detailed on ordnance duty without prejudice to their regiments, 
but as will appear during the Florida war, so great was the number 
of officers detached in the various staff departiyents, without supplying 
their places by supernumeraries, that both the line and the staff unitea 
in opposition to a system which could only insure efficiency in the one, 
at the expense of the other. 

Small as were the Quartermaster and Commissary Departments, the 
former consisting, under the law of 1821, of one chief and two other 
permanent officers, the latter of but one chief only, no such determined 
opposition was made to the principle of detail as was made by the 
Cnief of Ordnance. This was in a great measure due to the fact that 
General Jesup, Quartermaster-General, and General Gibson, Com- 
missary-General, were both former officers of the line, while Colonel 
Bomford, under whom the law of 1821 had to be carried into effect, was 
the deposed chief of a corps, for the reestablishment of which he could 
not fan to labor. 

The Quartermaster-General in 1823* and 1824 '^ recommended an in- 
crease of his department by 3 quartermasters and 8 assistants, all of 
whom were to be detailed from the line with an increase of pay, and 
these recommendations were followed in 1826^ by the addition of 2 
quartermasters and 10 assistants, making a total of 5 permanent officers 
and 20 detailed from the line. 

In the Commissaiy Department, although all the labor under the 
direction of its chief was performed by the 50 officers detailed from 
the line, no recommendation was made by General Gibson for an in- 
crease of the department till 1827,* when he requested the appoint- 
ment of 2 majors. These officers were added to the department 
in 1829. 

The extent to which the staff labor of the Army was done by the 
line, between the year 1821 and the Florida war, may be easily inferred 
from the statement that in the two great supply departments just 
referred to, out of the 78 officers composing them, 70 were from the 
line. The efficiency with which these officers performed their duty 
was frequently the subject of commendation by their chiefs, while the 
varied and practical experience acquired in their departments, increased 

« American State Papers, vol. 4, p. 756. 

6 American State Papers, vol. 3, p. 101. 

<: American State Papers, vol. 3, p. 162. 

^'Callan's United States Military Laws, sec 4, p. 316. 

^American State F&pers, vol 3, p. 646. 
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their capacity uid usefulness in every position to which the Govern- 
ment suosequentiy assigned them. 

This varied experience was, however, to be denied the line, through 
the failure to provide that officers detailed should be supernumeraries. 

RBLATIONS OP THE GENERAL IN CHIEF AND SECBETARY OP WAR TO THE 

ARMY. 

The still undefined relations between these two officers, one of whom, 
under the President, should be the exclusive chief of the personnel of 
the Army, the other the absolute director of its administration, came 
before both Houses of Congress in 1828-29 on a proposition as to the 
expediency of abolishing iSie office of major-general of the Army, 
made vacant by the death of General Brown. 

This question, to which is referable much of the exti*avagance of our 
system; the unnecessary war between the staff and the line; the lack 
of the subordination due to the general in chief, from every staff officer 
not exclusively occupied in administration duties under the Secretary 
of War — a question, which rising above all personal considerations 
must have an important bearing upon all future military operations, 
and through them, on the honor if not on the destiny of the country, was 
discussed with such enlightened statesmenship bv a committee of the 
Senate and by the Secretary of War, that to-day tneir views are worthy 
of the special consideration of Congress. 

On the 19th of March, 1828, Mr. Harrison (afterwards President 
of the United States), from the Conmiittee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the resolution of the Senate, directing them to 
inquire into the expediency of continuing or abolishing the office of 
major-general in the Army of the United States, reported: 

The first inquiry now to be made is, whether the office of major-general, on the 
establishment, shall alone be abolished^ leaving the oi^ganization and arrangement of 
the Army in other respects as it now is. If the object of this reduction is to save 
expense, the committee hesitate not to say that the expectation will not be realized. 
Indeed, it is possible that it may be increased. This effect is produced by the num- 
ber of officers in every corps of the Army holding brevet rank of higher grade than 
they hold in the line, and by that succession in command which is an essential prin- 
ciple of discipline in every army and navy of the civilized world. The principle 
here spoken of is that which, upon the removal of a senior officer by death or other- 
wise, gives to the next in rank, not the rank, but the entire authority and command 
of the officer whom he succeeds. 

In a case of this kind, when the command devolves upon an officer of junior grade 
in the line, who holds no brevet rank, he receives no accession of pay or emolument 
for the exercise of the higher duty and increased responsibility. Upon the death, 
absence, or removal of the colonel of a regiment the lieutenant-colonel, or major in 
the absence of the lieutenant-colonel, succeeds to the command of the regiment and 
to all the authority which the colonel possessed without any increase of pay, if the 
officer thus succeeding holds no brevet rank; but having that rank it instantly comes 
into operation and brings with it the appropriate pay and emoluments. From this 
statement it will at once be perceived, that if the proposed reduction extends no 
further than to the office lately held by Major-General Brown, without any other 
change in the oivanization and arrangement of the Army, it will effect no diminution 
of the expense of the Army, but may possibly increase it. There could be then no 
motive, it is conceived from this view of the subject, to make the proposed reduction. 

But a change in the present arrangement of the Army might be made, either by 
law or under the authority of the President, so as to produce a saving to the Treas- 
ury, of the whole pay and emoluments of the office vhich it is propcSed to abolish. 
This could be done by confining the two brevet major-generals to their present com- 
mands, marked out by geographical lines, and denominated the eastern and western 
department, and abolishing the office of major-general in the establishment, or 
gencsral in chief, as proposed by the resolutions submitted to the committee. But 
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although the oflloe may be abolished, ito functioiis moat remain to be pedocmed in 
some manner. No army can long exist without having some coounon head to receive 
its reports and direct its general administration. The office of captain in the navy 
may be abolished, but when a ship is at sea the entire command and duties of captain 
must be performed in some wav, under that d^iomination or some other. 

If the office of major-general of the line or commanding general should be abol- 
ished, there being no intermediate authority between the genends commanding the 
departments and the Chief Executive Magistrate, who is the constitutional Com- 
mander in Chief of our armies^ the immediate command of the Army must devolve 
upon him, or it will be administered by the Secretary of War, in nis name. An 
ariaogement of this kind has existed since the late war, at a time that the two 
departments were commanded by two major-generals of the line, independent of 
each other and having their common head at the Department of War. As this 
arrangement appears to have been the one contemplated h^ a portion of the Senate, 
the committee submit the following remarks as to the expediency of again adopting it: 

And first as to the duties of a commanding general. They are, in reference to the 
whole army, what that of a colonel is to a regiment or a captain to his company, 
embracing not only a general, but particular superintendence in everything relating 
to its instruction, subordination, equipments, supplies, and health. He is the 
mediom of communication between the Uovemment and the Army, who look to him 
for all the information which they may require on these points. To him are made 
the returns and reports of the generals commanding departments, who correqx>nd 
with him upon all subjects relating to their commands. He receives and decides 
upon the confidential reports of the inspectors-general, which embrace not only 
remarks upon the personnel and materiel of the Arm^, but upon the conduct anci 
characters, not only of the several corps, bat of the individuaLs who compose them. 
He has the general superintendence of the administration of justice in the Army, and 
is immediately charged with the duty of assembling courts-martial, composed of 
officers of the highest grade, which can not be furnished by a single department. 

The recruiting service in all its details is under his immediate superintendence; so 
is the school of practice for the artillery. It is his duty to make himsdf intimately 
acquainted with the characteristic features of the country, particularly upon the 
frontiers; its military positions, the best means of defending tnem uid of operating 
against an invading enemy. On his judgment the Government relies for information 
as to the proper position of the troops upon the Indian frontier, so that they can be 
assembled with promptitude and act with efficiency. The performance of these 
varied and complicated duties not only requires much labor, but it must be admitted 
that they can not be well performed without a thorough knowledge of the technical 
military details, and that this can only be acquired by actual service. The Army of 
the United States, as well as every other supported by a civilized nation, is under 
the government of a written and unwritten law. A recurrence to the authority 
of the latter is so constantly necessary, that no army can exist under discipline for a 
single day without it. It is recognized and adopted by our written law under the 
denomination of "custom of war.'' A knowledge of it can be obtained from no 
book and can only be acquired by experience in tne^eld. To the person exercising 
the functions of commanding general, this knowledge is essentially necessary; with- 
out it he would be continually subjected to the commission of the most ^tal errors. 
In the administration of justice, cases constantly occur which would present to a man 
unacquainted with the "usages of war," scarcely a shade of difference, and yet, when 
subjected to this criterion, one would present a crime calling for tbe severest punish- 
ment, and the other for an honorable acquittal. 

If the functions of commanding general, then, are to be performed 1>y the head of 
the Department of War, it would seem necessary that he should be possessed not 
only of a knowledge of the theory of the art of war, which may be acqmred by study, 
but of that practical knowledge also which can only be gained by experience in the 
field. It is conceived that the proper and appropriate duties of that Department do 
not require this knowledge, and that it is not often found united in the same indi- 
vidual, with that fund of political information, which it is necessary that a Cabinet 
minister should possess. In Great Britain the higher duties of war minister are per- 
formed by a secretary of state. All that relates to the accounts of the army, its 
oiganization^ and procuring supplies of every description (the ordnance excepted) is 
under the direction of the Secretary of War. It is believed that these offices have 
seldom been filled by military men, but the appropriate duties of commanding gen- 
eral are always confided to an officer selected for the purpose. 

The Secretary of War, in the United States, in addition to the duties performed by 
both the war ministers in Great Britain, is charged with the direction of the ordnance 
(which in the latter country composes a separate department), with everything which 
relates to Indian affairs, and with the s}rstem of internal improvement. It is scarcely 
to be conceived that all these claims upon his time would leave him sufficient leisure 
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to perlonn the fonctioDS of nommaitding geDoral, ahoald he even be p oop ee Bod of the 
necessary information. 

In either case, the command of the Army would virtoally be exercised by the staff 
officers who surround him, — a kind of substitution which is in all cases offensive, 
but to military men particularly odious. No general ever preserved the confidence 
and affections of his army, who was supposed to be under theguidance of his adju- 
tant or his aid-de-camp. The cause is obvious. When an officer makes an appeal 
to his superior, if the decision is adverse to his wishes and opinions, he is sat- 
isfied ana submits, and he does so without suffering his feelings to be wounded. 
This is the result of the principle to which all 3rield assent, that superior knowledge 
IB always found united with superior rank, and is the base of that prompt and cheer- 
ful obedience which is the essence of military discipline; but let a supposition be 
entertained that the decisions at headquarters are under the control of inferior knowl- 
edge (that is, inferior rank) and the veneration with which they are received is at 
once changed into contempt, the whole fabric of discipline is loosened, and disorder 
and confusion^ inevitably succeed — such as the committee believe will be the effects 
of placing a military command in any other hands than those of a military man. 

A French officer who visited England a few years a^, in his *' View of the History 
and Actual State of the Military Force of Great Britain," attributes the high state of 
the discipline of the British army, at the conclusion of the war with France', to the 
superintending care of the commander in chief at the seat of government. 

speaking of the newly adopted policy of not suffering a clumge of ministry to pro- 
duce the removal of this officer, he sa^: ** In rendering the situation of commander 
in chief independent of a change of ministry, it app^irs to me that the British Gov- 
ernment have wisely followed the spirit of the constitution and the dictates of pru- 
dence. Owing to this distinction, if by a sudden transfer of administration, the 
general plan of military operations is altered, the oiganlzation of the army and all 
the details which influence the efficiency of Foments, can not be overthrown by the 
caprice and vanity of the new ministers. It is the masterpiece of the institutions of 
England, that staoility in the system of public service, is combined with the power of 
clumging the directors of the executive authority." « 

If a change in the command of an army, by merely substituting one military man 
for another, is productive of so much injury, how much greater mischief is to be 
apprehended when the person who succeeds is altogether uninformed, not only in 
the details, but in the principles of the profession? A Secretary of War, by some 
casualty or change of administration, is suddenly brought into office. However emi- 
nent for his talents and distinguished as a politiciait, however capable of performing 
the appropriate duties of his Department, is it to be supposed that he can at once 
acquire the knowledge necessary to the discharge of the functions of commanding 
general? At this moment an Indian insurrection or other hostile movement occurs on 
the frontier. On whom is he to rely? Where is he to seek the information upon which 
to predicate his orders for assembling the troops, procuring their supplies, and 
marching them on the enemy? The old maxim, that "The thing which is once well 
commenced is half accomplished," applies perhaps with more force to military 
affairs than to anything else. The greatest exertions are often insufficient to remedy 
the evils which follow a wrong step taken in the commencement of a war. Never 
was this proposition more fatally r€»dized than in the last war in which the United 
States were engaged — a body of troops pushed into the hostile country, entirely out of 
support, without an established base, its single line of communication everywhere 
accesmble to the enemy. How much blood and treasure were wasted to rectify this 
error, the archives of tne nation will exhibit, as they will the obstinate perseverance 
with which an object was attempted to be accomplished, in opposition to the most 
formidable obstacles created by the hand of nature, when another presented itself in 
which none of these impediments were to be found. It is iar from being the inten- 
tion of tiie committee to cast any reflection upon the distinguished patriots who con- 
duct the first operations of the Ittte war, and still less, to justify an ignominious sur- 
render of a gallant army to an inferior enemy^ who offered battle as the only means 
of extricating it from the cul-de-sac in which it had been placed. Their only object 
is to show that a man may be an eminent statesman, without being a general, or able 
to direct the details of a military enterprise. * * * 

Possessing these views, the committee can not ^ve their sanction to the proposed 
abolition of the offiee of major-|;eneral. The saving of a few thousand dollars pre- 
sents, in their opinion, no motive to subject to any hazard, the discipline and effi- 
ciency of the Army. 

They therefore recommend to the Senate the following resolution: 

Be»olved, That it is inexpedient to abolish the office of major-general in the Army.^ 



«Dupin*8 Military View, vol. 1, p. 44. 
^American State Papers, vol. 3, pp. 820, 821, 822. 
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The Secretary of War, Hon. Peter B. Porter, to whom the subject 
was referred by the Military Committee of the House, replied on the 
14th of January, 1829: 

In regard to the first proposition, which is to abolish the office of muor^general, I 
b^ leave to observe that, although the purposes for which an army is deeigned have 
re&rence almost exclusively to a state of public war, yet our Government has con- 
curred with all others, in the policy of keeping up a military force in time of peace— 
partly for the purpose of securing the r^^nlar execution of the laws, but principally 
with a view to the acquisition ana preservation of the military art, to be put in requi- 
sition whenever the country may be forced into war. To attain the full benefits of 
the last-mentioned objects, the military force to be maintained in time of peace should, 
if possible, be an exact epitome in all its parts, of the one which is intended to be 
employed in time of war; so that, on the transition from the former to the latter 
state, its size and stretch may be expanded without^ any alteration of its faculties. 
The period of peace, indeed, affords much greater facilities for acquiring the theoreUc 
science, preparing the necessary equipments, and ]>erfecting the systems of war, 
than are to oe found in the bustle ana confusion which attend its actual existence. 

In the organization, as well as discipline of an armv, the leading objects should be 
to impart to it the qualities of unity, celerity, and efficiency of action; and the great 
secret of conferring on a body of men, the highest capacity for physical execution, 
will be found to consist in the integrity of its organization, and the imity of purpose 
with which its operations are conducted. Every part of an army, although aeetined 
to perform its own separate and peculiar functions, should be connected with every 
other partj through some common head or chief, who will give animation, impulse, 
and individuality to the whole. From this head, or chief of the Army, all general 
orders for its government should emanate, and to him everything which relates to its 
movement and discipline should be referable. My opinion, therefore, is, that there 
should be at the head of the Army of the United States, whether its numbers con- 
tinue as at present, or whether they be enlarged or diminished, an individual higher 
in rank than any other officer, and who should have immediate command oi the 
whole; that he should be stationed, in time of peace at least, at the seat of govern- 
ment, where he can most readily receive the advice and orders of the President, and 
where he can hold the most direct and expeditious communication with every part 
of his command. 

The present organization of the Army, being in conformity with the preceding views, 
it will readily be perceived that my opinion is against the expediency of abolishing 
the office of major-general. 

If it be said that the office of major-general being abolished, the Army will still 
have a head in the President or the Secretary of War, bv whom his military functions 
are discharged, the answer is, that the Department of War does not form an integral 
part of the military machine. The numerous civil avocations of the Secretary of 
War. would put it wholly out of his power to attend to the daily orders and compli- 
catea routine of duties, which appertain to the command and discipline of an Army; 
and the effect of a simple abolition of the office of major^neral would, in the pres- 
ent state of the Army, be to divide it into two separate, independent and probably 
confiicting commands, under the two brigadiers, unless they should be connected 
through the instrumentality of the Adjutant-General, or some other subordinate offi- 
cer stationed at the seat of government, under the Secretary of War, and who would, 
in fact, perform the appropriate duties of the chief of the Army.o 

The logical deduction of this committee, that in the absence of a 
general in chief " the Army would virtually be commanded by the staflf 
officers who surround the becretary of War," not to dwell on the sig- . 
nificant admission of the latter, tnat the Adjutant-General or some 
other officer stationed at the seat of government, under the Secretary 
of War '* would, in fact, perform the appropriate duties of the chief 
of the Army," should alone have been sufficient to preserve the first 
and most important grade in the Army. 

But, in retaining the office, with no provision that the control of the 
personnel of the Armjr, by the Secretary of War, should be limited to 
such officers in the various staff departments, as, by order of the Presi- 
dent, might be directed to report to him to aid in the procurement and 

<> American State Papers, vol. 4, p. 91. 
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distribution of supplies and other administrative duties, Congress 
allowed itself to be aef eated. From that time to the present moment, 
precisely what the conmiittee predicted has substantially happened. 

Instead of acknowled&png the general in chief, under the Jn'esident, 
as the military head of the Army, the chiefs of staff corps have magni- 
fied the duties of the Secretary of War and have preferred to look to 
him, not only as the chief of administration, but as their sole and legiti- 
mate military superior. Under his protection, they have to a large 
degree withdrawn the operations of tneir departments, from the con- 
trol and even inspection, of the general in chief and other military com- 
manders. The Ordnance, for example, manufactures our guns and 
carriages; the Engineers build the fortifications on which the guns are 
mounted, and bom are turned over to the Armv to be tested in war, 
without an opportunity having been given for the general in chief, or 
the officers who may die in tneir defense, to make the slightest sug- 
gestion. 

This system, it should be borne in mind, is exclusively our own; 
The chiefs of staff corps continually issue orders to their subordinates, 
involving large expenditures of money, which orders may or may not 
be transmitt^ through the division or department commanders on 
whose staff their subordinates are serving, in this manner, after sup- 
plies, — pursuant to estimates approved by Congress, — have been pro- 
cured by the War Department, the chiefs of staff corps in tneir 
distribution and use have, contrary to the practice in foreign armies, 
appropriated to themselves much of the authority of division and 
department commanders. 

More serious still, applying the same principle to duties wholly out- 
side the domain of administration, successive Secretaries of War, in 
violation of a maxim vital to the existence of a free government, ""that 
the purse and the sword should never be united," have assumed such 
control of the personnel of the Army and the movements of troops 
that two eminent generals in chief, finding their usefulness destroyed, 
have virtually been forced to request the removal of their headquar- 
ters from the national capital. 

The country may continue to endure such a system, but in peace and 
war it will be found in the future, as in the past, to have an intimate 
relation with disasters and maladministration, such as have already 
compelled two Secretaries of War to retire from the Cabinet.* 

BLACK HAWK WAR. 

This war began in March, 1832, and was brought to a close after two 
engagements. The first was fought by the Illinois volunteers on the 
21st of July, on the banks of the Wisconsin River, with a loss to the 
Indians of 68 killed and wounded; the volunteers lost 1 killed and 8 
woimded. 

The second and last engagement was fought on the 2d of August, 
on the banks of the Mississippi, where the Indians under Black Hawk 
were defeated and dispersed, with a loss of more than 150 killed and 

« Under the act of Congress organizing the General Staff of the Army, the Chief of 
Staff has sapervieion of the entire Army, under the direction of the ftesident, or of 
the Secretaiy of War actine under direction of the President. Thus, for the first 
time in the history of the Army, unity of command and administration has been 
eetablished by law. — Editobs. 
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wounded. "^ The troops engaged consisted of 400 regulars and 900 
lUinoiH volunteers, commanded by General Atkinson, colonel of the 
Sixth Infantry. Their loss was: regulars, 5 killed and 4 wounded; 
volunteers, 15 wounded.^ The Indians under Black Hawk were esti- 
mated at the beginning of the war at from 800 to 1,000.* The num- 
ber of troops employe was: regulars, 1,341; volunteers, 4,638; total, 
5,979.* 

In the conduct of this war the Government acted with more than 
usual vigor. With a view to prevent calling out militia and volunteers 
unnecessarily, it ordered, on the 16th of tlune, a concentration at the 
scene of action, under the command of General Scott, of all the avail- 
able regular troops from the Lakes, the Atlantic, and the lower Mis- 
sissippi. Of the six companies of artillery ordered from Fort Monroe, 
five reached Chicago, '^a distance of 1,800 miles, in the short space of 
eighteen days, a rapidity which is believed to be unprecedented in mili- 
tary movements. The loss by cholera in that detachment alone, was 
equal to one out of every three men.*'^ 

The ravages of this disease, more terrible than any aimed foe, pi*e- 
vented both General Scott and the eastern troops from sharing in the 
glory of this short and decisive campaign. This war, however, brief 
as it was, afforded another proof of the expense of short enlistments. 

For the want of cavalry m the oi*ganization of 1821, the President, 
by the act of June 15, 1832, was authorized to raise for the defense of 
the frontier, a battalion of 600 mounted rangers to serve for one yean 
unless sooner discharged. 

Reverting to the principle of the militia, these rangers were required 
to arm and equip themselves and to provide their own horses, in con- 
sideration of which each of the enlisted men was to receive $1 per dav. 
This injudicious provision was offset by the wise requirement, that the 
officers should be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

The following November, in his annual report, '^ the Secretary of War 
stated that the cost of a i-egiment of dragoons would l>e but $143,598 
per annum, while the cost or the battalion of 600 rangers was $297,530, 
a difference of $153,932. 

On the 2d of December, the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, to whom the statement of the Secretary was 
referred, reported: 

The regiment of dragoons, which it i» pro^KJStMl by the iSecretary of Wjir to subeti- 
tute for the battahon of rangers, will not copt s<> much for it8 maintenance as that of 
the rangers by $158,932 a year, as it will appear by hi.-^ estimate accompany ins his 
report. It must be e\ident, from the couHtitution of the corps of rangers and irom 
the short perio<l of their service, their efficiency will \ye but little superior to that of 
the ordinary mihtia. Every vear there nmst \ye a Iobh of time in reorganizing and 
recruiting the corps and in the acquisition of the necessary experience and knowl- 
edge. Besides, it can not be expected that their equipments ana horses will be equal 
to those furnished by the public. 

Regular dragoons, it is l)elieved, are fully competent to discharge all the duties that 
can l^ requirw of mounted rangery. In celerity of movement they will, of course, 

<i American State Papers, vol. 5, p. 30, report of Major-General Maoomb, com- 
manding the Army. 

ft Same, p. 29. 

<^ Adjutant-General*8 Office. The Commissioner of Pensions gives the number at 
5,031, report for the year 1874, p. 30. 

rf General Macomb^s report, American State Papers, vol. 5, p. 31. 

^^ American State Papers, vol. 5, p. 18. 
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be equal, and as it is the da^ of dragoons to serve on horse or foot, they may be 
tndned to the use of the rine and sword, as occasion may require. Besides these 
important objects, it is desirable to preserve in our military system the elements of 
ca^ry tactics, and to keep pace with the improvements made in them by other 
nations. A 

March 2, 1838, the second session of the same Congress that created 
the corps of rangers, retrieved its error, by establishing a regiment of 
dragoons, to consbt of 1 colonel^ 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 1 adju- 
tant (lieutenant), 1 sergeant-major, 1 quartermaster-sergeant, 1 chief 
musician, and 10 companies. 

Each company was composed of 1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, 1 second 
lieutenant (exclusive of the adjutant), 4 sergeants, 4 coiporals, 2 
buglers, 1 farrier and blacksmith, and 60 privates; total company, 74; 
totel regiment, 747. 

In connection with this expenditure of $163,000, it may be worth 
mentioning that the interest at 5 per cent of this sum, so quickly 
wasted by the fault3r organization of a single battalion of mounted 
men, would support in perpetuity a post-graduate school for cavalry 
officers, and would thus insure to them the same professional advan- 
tages as are now extended to the officers of artillery by the Artillery 
Scnool at Fort Monroe.* 

The Black Hawk War, in giving us a regiment of dragoons, thereby 
completing the three arms of service, advanced us a step further in 
military organization, but still left us with grave faults which remain 
to be corrected. 

In the staff, all of the departments of supply, either by the laws of 
1821, or by those Mssed arterwards, had se^cured a chief and several 
other permanent officers in the higher grades. The lower grades were 
filled oy detail, without the saving clause, that the officers should be 
supernumeraries in their regiments. 

In the line, the striking error continued, of depriving the President, 
in peace and war, of all power to expand or contract the enlisted 
strength of the Army. 

o American State Papery, vol. 5. p. 126. 

^This defect was remedied by the act of Congress orgiudziag the Oavalrv and Light 
Artillerv School at Fort Riley, Kansas, improved January 29, 1S87; published Gen- 
eral (>rder8 No. 9, Headquarters of the Army, dated February 9, 1S87.— EDiroas. 

34760°— 16 ^11 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FIiOBIDA WAS.a 



The organization of the Army, as reported by the General in Chief, 
on the 30th of November, 1885, was as follows: * 



Regi- 
ments. 



Gom- 
paniee 



Officers. 



Men. 



Aggre- 
gate. 



General officers and staff departments . 

Dragoons 

Artillery 

Infantry 



146 
Zi 
192 
2S1 



2M 

716 

1.968 

8.G98 



749 
2.180 
8,829 



Total. 



12 



116 



608 



6,596 



7.198 



The number of enlisted men present for duty at that date, consti- 
tuting the whole fighting strenj^tn of the Army, was 3,888/ Of this 
num&r 1,543, under General Scott, were in the Eastern Department, 
embracing the Atlantic coast and nearly all the territory east of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

The remainder, commanded by General Gbiines, was distributed in 
the Western Department^ consisting of the seacoast from Key West 
to New Orleans, the MissLssippi Vwley, and the western country, as 
far as Fort Leavenworth and Fort Gibson. 

At this very time, then, although the population of the United 
States exceeded 15,000,000, less than 4,000 soldiers guarded its 
seacoast, its Canadian frontier, and all the outlying settlements in the 
vast territory, which swarmed with hostile Indians. 

In Florida, with an area of more than 52,000 square miles, were 9 
companies of artillery and 2 of infantry, with 26 officers and 510 men; 
a total of 536.^ 

Of these 11 companies, 6 under Brevet Bri^dier-G^neral D. L. 
Clinch, Fourth Infantry, were posted at Fort King and numbered, 
present for duty, 244 officers and men.** 

The remaining 5 companies were posted, 1 at St Augustine, 3 at 
Fort Brooke, Tampa Ba]^, and 1 at Key West 

The Administration, with this insignificant force at its disposal, was 
not ignorant of the certainty of a conflict, nor misinformea as to the 
character of the troops it ought to employ. 

a ^'This is a very valuable chapter and can not be curtailed without lessening its 
value. — J. A. Garfield.'' The above was indorsed on the manuscript in the hand- 
writing of Greneral Garfield. — EnrroBs. 

* American State Papers, vol. 5, p. 633. 

« American State Papers, vol. 6, pp. 634-639. 

<^ American State Papers, vol. 6, p. 57. 
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Referring to the removal of the Seminole Indians west of the Mis- 
sissippi, Governor Eaton, of Florida, on the 8th of March, 1835, wrote 
to General Cass, Secretary of War: 

The employing a military force will be an act of war, and the Indians will embody 
and fight m their defense. In this event, yoa will want such an imposing force as 
shfdl overawe resistance. The few companies you have ordered will not produce 
this result. They will serve but to begin the fight and to awaken angry feeungs, so 
that, in the sequel, the militia will have to be called, which will end in the butchery 
of these mi8ersu)le people. Send a strong, imposing r^ular force which can be com- 
manded and prevented from doing more than actually is needful to be done, and 
then that force, judiciously acting and forbearing, may do much. But send only a 
huidful of men and difficulties will come upon you. * * * 

On the whole, and to conclude a tiresome letter, I offer this advice: Avoid the 
exercise of force as long as possible, and let it be the only, the last sad alternative; 
and then let not by any means the militia be appealed to; they will breed mischief. « 

To protect the defenseless citizens of North Florida from the impending danger, 
resort had once more to be made to raw troops. 

On December 9 the governor of Florida was requested, upon the requisition of Gren- 
eral Clinch, to place under his command any portion of tne militia of the Territory 
of Florida that ne might find necessary for the suppression ot Indian hostilities. ^ 

December 22 General Call wrote to the President: 

Having heard of the distress and alarm on the frontier, occasioned by Indian dep- 
redations, I raised a detachment of 250 volimteer mounted riflemen for my brigade, 
and, under the orders of the acting governor, proceeded to this border, where I muna 
about the same number of men under tha command of Colonel Warren, of the East 
Florida militia. I have assumed command of the whole, making my force about 600 
men. They were raised, however, for only four weeks, and many of them are badly 
armed and equipped. The services of these troops have been tendered to General 
Clinch and accepted for the prospect of protecting the frontier. I can, Sir, scarcely 

g've you an adequate description of the frontier inhabitants. The whole country 
stween the Suwanee and the St. Johns rivers, for the distance of 50 miles above 
the Indian boundary, is abandoned, the frontier inhabitants shut up in a few miserable 
stockade forts, and the Indians traversing the coimtry at will, burning and destroying 
wherever they appear, c 

Such were the paltry dispositions for protection when, on the 28th 
of December, the Indians began the war bv the massacre of Major 
Dade and his conmiand. Ttis unfortunate detachment, treacherously 
attacked while marching in fancied security from Fort Brooke to 
Fort King, was composed of portions of the Second and Third Artil- 
lery and of the Fourth Infantry, 110 officers and men in all, of whom 
onfy 3 escaped. The same day, the Indian agent. General Thompson, 
ana Lieut. Constantino Smith, of the artillery, were waylaid!^ and 
murdered about a mile from Fort King. Small as was the garrison 
at this post, it immediately took the offensive. 

On the 29th of December, Greneral Clinch, with 6 companies of r^ular troops, 
amounting to about 200 men, proceeded from Fort King toward the Withlacoochee 
to attack the Seminoles, who were in force on the left Bank of that river. In this 
expedition he was joined by Governor Call, with between 400 and 500 volunteers of 
Florida. 

On the 31st of December, Greneral Clinch, with the r^;ular troops under his com- 
mand, crossed the Withlacoochee. He was here attacked by a larsre body of Indians, 
and, after a spirited engaja;ement, the Indians were finally defeated and fled into the 
hmnmocks. In this amur, it will appear that the regular troops bore the brunt of 
the action. Out of the 200 regular troops who crossed the river with General Clinch, 
57 were killed or wounded, including 4 officers. Of the 400 or 500 volunteers who 
had joined General Clinch, with a view of aiding in subduing the Indians, only 27 
men and 3 officers took Mrt in the action. Why so many remained out of the 
action is not explained. Had the same zeal and bravery been displayed by the 

<> American State Papers, vol. 6, p. 493. 
^American State Papers, vol. 6, p. 1026. 
<' American State PapexB, voL 7, p. 217. 
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whole force, as was evinced by the regular troops, there is little doabt bnt that the 
war would nave been terminated with the battle of Withlacoochee.<> 

The loss of the enemy was estimated at from forty to sixty killed. 
In his report to the President, dated January 9, General Call said: 

i had many difficulties to contend with in my late expedition, and, among others, 
mutiny and desertion among my troops; but the examples I have made of the 
offenders wiU have a salutmy effect heroifter. The power of the enemy is variously 
estimated by those beet informed, at from 1,200 to 2,000 warriors, and it is confidently 
believed that a large number of the Creek Indians have united with them. They 
are well armed; they are waging a war of extermination and will fight desperately.^ 

On the same day Governor E^ton wrote as follows to the Secretary 
of War: 

By the enclosed despatch from General Call, you will perceive that the volonteere 
have returned home, and the security of the frontier of this Territory and Georgia 
is now at the mercy of the Indians. A few regulars, equal to garrison duty, and 
150 militia are all the force, by General Call's report, which is now in the field. 
Militia are few and wide scatter^ here, and as for arms there are none. 

Again, let me repeat that a large and imposing force will be neoeaaary as being 
the most economical to put down these Indiims. A force barely adequate; men wi^ 
but little confidence in themselves, and are all the time going to and coming back 
from the war; such you will see was the case with Creneral Call's volunteers. Their 
term had expired, and they would come home with an enemy just in view of 
them. * * * 

I have written the governor of Greorgia to know if he can not take the responsi- 
bility of sending a force into the field. Prompt action and a cood force will auiet 
everything here in forty or sixty days. Tardiness and want of decision may make it 
last a year. <^ 

With the defenseless citizens of Florida at the mercy of the savage, 
the Government, for want of authority to increase the enlisted strength 
of the Array, was forced again to ask for raw levies. 

On the 8th of January, 1836, the Secretary of War, by direction of 
the President, wrote to Governor McDuffie, of South Carolina: 

Hostilities have been commenced bv the Seminole Indians in Florida, and 
although there is just reason to believe that the re^lar and militia force employed 
Uiere will be sufficient to subdue the Indians, still it is possible that their numbers 
and situation may enable them to carry on a protracted warfare. 

Under these circumstances, the President has directed me to request you, shoald 
Brigadier-General Clinch, commanding the troops in Florida^ fiiid it necessary, to 
resort to the State of South Carolina for additional force, to call into service, upon his 
requisition, and place under his command, such members of militia as he may require. << 

Similar letters were also written the same day to the governors of 
Georgia and Alabama. January 17 the Secretary of War again wrote 
to Governor McDuffie: 

I am instructed by the President to request you to call into the service of the 
United States, upon the requisition of Brigadier-General Eustis, and to place under 
his orders, such militia force as he may deem necessary to be employed in subduing 
the Seminole Indians in Florida.^ 

CAMPAIGN OF 1886. 

To insure a speedy termination of the war, General Scott, the com- 
mander of the Eastern Department, was ordered, in January, 1836, to 
the scene of hostilities. 

a American State Papers, vol. 6 p. 817. OflScial Report of Major-General Maoomb, 
Commanding the Army, 
ft American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 218^ 
c American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 219. 
<f American State Papers, voL 6, p. 1029. 
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The instructions ^ven him by the Secretary of War, on the 2l8t of 
that month, stated: 

It 18 impracticable here to preecribe the amount of force which ooffht to be car- 
ried into the field; that must depend upon the actual circumstances which you may 
find existing when you reach the scene of operations. It is of courre highly desirable 
that no unnecessary force should be employed, as the expense may be thereby greatly 
increased. Still I would not have you hesitate for a moment in calling out such a 
number of the militia as will enable you, with prom}>titude and certainty, to put an 
immediate termination to these difiSculties. Tne horrors of such a warfare are too 
great to run any risk in its immediate suppression. This subject is therefore com- 
mitted entirely to your own discretion. « 

This letter revoked the authority to call out militia, heretofore granted 
to Generals Clinch and Eustis. 

On the same day the Secretary wrote to the governors of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Alabama requesting them t© fill General Scott's 
requisition for militia, to *' serve for at least three months after arriv- 
ing at the place of rendezvous." 

From the above we see clearly that at the beginning of this long 
contest, as in the War of 1812, security of life and protection of prop- 
erty were once more intrusted to undisciplined troops, whose number 
depended upon the discretion of military conmianders and governors. 

On his way to the scene of hostilities, General Scott, on the 29th of 
Januarv^ made his first requisition upon the governor of South Caro- 
lina, askmg him to increase the detachment of 600 men called for by 
General Eustis, to a regiment of ten companies, and stating ^^that 
mounted infantry or riflemen are not required."* 

Writing to the Secretary of War, on the 31st of January, from 
Augusta, Ghi., General Scott gave it as his ooinion that the Seminoles 
would not be prom|)tly subdued hy much less than 5,000 men; and 
having changea .his views as to the kmd of troops needed, from further 
information as to the character of the countrv, he added that ^Hhe 
greater part of the force ought to be mounted."^ 

The same day he called upon the governor of Georgia for two 
mounted regiments and upon the governors of South Carolina and 
Alabama for one mounted regiment each. The governors of South 
Carolina and Georgia were authorized to organize their two regiments 
into a brigade, with the prescribed complement of general and staff 
officers.^ 

The term of service, as usual, was fixed at three months after arrival 
at the principal rendezvous; this, for the South Carolina troops, was 
on the Savannah River; for Georgia, in the direction of Picolata, 
on the St. Johns, Florida; for Alabama, Mobile, whence the troops 
were to move to Tampa Bay. 

February 2 General Scott reported to the Adjutant-General, that 
none of the patent rifles ordered to Charleston had arrived; that in 
consequence he would be obliged to arm the volunteers and drafts* 
with muskets, and that there was also a deficiency of knapsacks, 
accouterments, camp kettles, and tents. 

« American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 216. 
^ American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 226. 
c American State Pftpers, vol. 7, p. 223. 
<< American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 226-227. ^ 

« The principle of conscription was fully recognized in the law of 1792 and was 
lepeatecQy applied in th^ militia from that time till the Florida War. 
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In regard to procuring arms he wrote: 

It is useless under such disappointments to waste time in sending to the arsenal at 
Mount Vernon. I shall take it for granted that that depot, like all the other ord- 
nance establishments in this quarter, is deficient in its supplies. In this state of 
disappointment and vexation, I shall endeavor to borrow of South Carolina, say, 1,500 
musket accouterments and twice as many knapsacks, but it is doubtful whether South 
Carolina has them to lend.^ 

Notwithstanding the lack of arms, equipments, rations, forage, and 
transportation, General Scott pushed forward his preparations *so rap- 
idly, that by the 8th of March he hoped to take the field and close the 
war in a single campaign. 

The troops, as they arrived in Florida, were divided into three col- 
umns, the right under General Clinch at Fort Doane,* the left under 
General Eustis at Volusia, on the St. Johns, the center under Colonel 
Lindsay at Tampa Bay. 

These columns, commanded by regular officers, were to beat up the 
country from their several starting points, and converge near the nead 
of the Withlacoochee. 

The execution of this plan was, however, deranged by the unex- 
pected arrival of troops from another quarter. 

As soon as news oi Dade's massacre reached New Orleans, Major- 
General Gaines, commanding the Western Department, without wait- 
ing for instructions from Washington, called uY>on the governor for 
militia, and with a mixed force of 1,140 regulai*s and volunteers, sailed^ 
on the 3d of February for Tampa. He thence pushed forward to Fort 
King, where he arrived on the 22d, nearly destitute of rations and 
forage. 

Having replenished his supplies at Fort Doane, he resumed his 
march toward the Withlacoochee, on the banks of which river he was 
attacked on the 27th and besieged till the 6th of March, when reen- 
forcements under General Clinch arrived. 

As soon as the siege was raised, General Gaines turned the command 
over to General Clinch, and returned to his department. The latter, 
after relieving the hunger of the troops, who nad been compelled to 
subsist on horseflesh, fell back to Fort Doane. 

The loss during the siege was 51 killed and wounded. The exhaus- 
tion of the supplies at Fort Doane, necessarily compelled Greneral 
Scott to postpone his plan of campaign. In writing to General Clinch 
from Picolata, February 26, General Scott stated: 

I have heard with equal astonishment and r^et that Major-General Gaines, 
without reference to my arrangements, perhaps in ignorance, possibly in defiance of 
them, should have made a premature movement from Tampa Bay, and having 
iarrived within 20 miles of Fort Doane, should have called for nearly three-fourths^ 
the subsistence in deposit at that place, on which I had relied for the movement of 
the right wing, in concert with the other parts of the army, c 

The supplies having been replenished. General Eustis, at the head of 
1,400 men, crossed the St. Johns, on the 22d of March; the same day, 
with a fore^ nearly equal. Colonel Lindsay left Fort Brooke, Tampa 
Bay. 

On the 26th, General Clinch, in command of 1,968 men, moved from 
Fort Doane. Colonel Lindsay, after marching northward for 60 miles 

«American State Papers, voL|7, p. 226. 

2>Fort King was about 20 mnes south of Oranse Lake. Fort Doane was 12 miles 
weHt of the south side of Oranse Lake and 22 miles northwest of Fort King. 
<^ American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 244. 
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and scouring the country, returned on the 4th of April to Fort Brooke; 
Generals Chnch and Eustis, the former accompanied by Greneral Scott, 
reached Fort Brooke by different routes the following day. 

The 14th of April the three columns left Tampa and again renewed 
operations. The center, after penetrating to the forks oi the Withla- 
coochee, was to conmiunicate with the right and then return to Fort 
Brooke. The right and left marched back to their former stations, 
Forts Do^ne and Volusia, where the militia were detached preparatory 
to their discharge from me service. 

So formidable were the preparations for this campaign, that the 
Indians from the first declined to give or receive battle. At its con- 
clusion General Scott, in his oflBcial report to the Adjutant-Gteneral, 
dated the 30th of April, explained as follows, the nature of the oppo- 
sition he had met and his views as to the future conduct of the war: 

On our side, so far, nothing of importance has been achieved. I am more than 
ever persnaded that the whole force of the enemy, including the negroes, does not 
exceed 1,200 fighting men; it is probably something less. Oithat force I am equally 
confident that not 500 have, at any time since the commencement of hostilities, been 
brought within the same 10 miles square. In all our operations within the last thirty 
days, we have not found a party of more than perhaps 130, but parties of from 10 to 
80 have been encountered almost everywhere. No Indian woman, child, or negro, 
nor the trace of one, has been seen in that time. Those noncombatants (it has l^n 
evident to us all) have been removed beyond the theater of our operations. Thev 
were, no doubly even while the parley was going on with Greneral Gaines, of the 7th 
of March, moving off to the soutneast, beyond rease Creek and Lake Tohopkelika, 
and in tnat almost inaccessible region they are now concealed. That officer, it is 
said, caused Powell and his chiefs to be informed, by way of inducing them to agree 
to accept the Withlacoochee as a temporary boundary, that large armies were ap- 
proaching which would fill up the Indian country or crush everything in the way. 
The wily chiefe profited by tne information — sent off their families and dispersM 
their warriors into small parties. In this way Powell expects to make good his 
threat, viz, "That he would protract the war three years." 

To end it (in less time) I am now persuaded that not less than 3,000 regular troops 
are indispensable — 2,400 foot and about 600 horse. The country to be scoured and 
occupied requires that number. I have no particular desire to conduct the operations 
of the new forces. That is a duty which I shall neither solicit nor decline. 

Of the above force — 3,000 good troops (not volunteers) — 500 will be necessary to 
garrison five postc for the deposit of supplies; say one on the 6t Johns, 7 miles 
below Lake Georgo; one up the Pease Creek, say 15 miles above Charlotte Harbor; 
one at Tampa Bay; one 12 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, up the Withlacoochee, and 
one on the same river, near the Fort King road, with 160,000 rations deposited at 
Tampa Bay and 30,000 or 40,000 at each of the other posts. Five columns with 
haversacks and a few l-horse carts may operate securely and with every prospect of 
success, at least to the north and west of Charlotte Harbor. For the country below 
additional means will be wanted, viz, 2 or 3 steamers of a light draft of water and 50 
or 60 bai^ges of different sizes, capable of carrying from 10 to 50 men each. 

I give these items in order, if approved, that the necessary appropriations may be 
asked at once. I beg leave to add, in haste, that new regiments, or regiments of 
recruits, would be worth little or nothing in this war. I will therefore earnestly 
recommend that the companies of the old regiments be extended to 80 or 90 privates 
each. Becruits mixed up with the old soldiers in June or July would become effect- 
ive by the Ist of December; and I repeat that operations can not be carried on by any 
troops whatever in this peninsula except between the 20th of November and the end 
of April. The intermediate period is too hot or too sickly to be endured. » 

The expression ** 3,000 good troops (not volunteers)" soon brought 
General Scott into trouble. This induced him, on the 20th of May, to 
write to the Adjutant-General of the Army as follows: 

The contrast made by me in a few words between regulars and volunteers, in my 
letter to you of the 30& ultimo, being published, I am of course delivered over to 
the hostility of the whole bodv of the militia. No 



a American State Papers, voL 7, pp. 27S, 279. 
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tinteers who have recently been nnder my command from Sonth Carolina, Geoiig^ 
Louisiana, and Alabama a more cordial and sincere respect than I do. There are 
hmidred and hondreds of them whom I shoold be most hi^py to adl friends. They 
have patriotism, honor, intelligence, and individual courage; but in masses but little 
of the latter quality. They would, however^ I have no doubt, even fight in masses 
with desperation in defense of their own neighborhoods and homes. But in a dis- 
tant war like this I utterly deny their efficiency after the zeal of the first week or 
two has subsided. On this subject there are many wholesome but most unpalatable 
truths to be told. Exceptions, however, are to be made, I acknowledge.- Who shall 
tell those truths? I know of no commander who has ever, yet had the hardihood. 
Shall I do it? Believing the good of my country calls for it at my hands, if leisure 
and strength permit, it shall he done. My sacrifice will be inevitable. * * ♦ 

What I meant to state at the conclusion of my last letter was this: The troope 
called for by me came into the field at too late a period generally, to enable me to 
prosecute the war to a conclusion. « 

Four days previous to this letter, he was authorized by the Secre- 
tary of War to turn over the command in Florida to General Clinch, or 
to the officer next in rank, and to resume the command of his depart- 
ment. 

INCREASE OF RAW TROOPS. 

On the 8th of March, 1836, General Cass, Secretary of War, pur- 
suant to a resolution of the Senate, forwarded, with his approval, a 
recommendation of the General in Chief, that the number of artillery 
regiments be increased from four to five, and the infantry from seven 
to nine; the regiments to haveeiffht companies each, the aggregate 
enlisted, includmg the regiment of dragoons, which was to be retained 
unaltered, to be 9,955. Lest this project should not be approved, he 
stated that — 

The proposed augmentation of the noncommissioned officers, privates, and musi- 
cians ma)[ oe so distributed as not to reauire any chan^ in the number of the regi* 
ments or in the grades of the officers, by simply adding a given number to each 
company. ^ 

Instead of adopting a policy so obviously humane and economical. 
Congress, by the act of May 23, 1836, authorized the President to 
accept the services of 10,000 volunteers, infantry and cavalry, "to 
serve six or twelve months, unless sooner discharged." In imitation of 
the system of 1792, they were to furnish their own clothes, and, if cav- 
alry, their own horses. Although under the Constitution these troops 
were to constitute a national force as distinct from the militia as the 
Regular Army, their organization was made dependent on the good will 
of governors who were empowered to appoint all the oflBcers. The 
third section of the law, copying the phraseology of previous legisla- 
tion, provided that when companies, battalions, brigades, or divisions 
of muitia already organized should tender their voluntary service, 
they should continue S) be commanded by the officers holding commis- 
sions at the time of such tender. The prepossession of Congress in 
favor of raising new regiments, instead of filling up old ones, was not 
limited to volunteers. 

The sixth section created a regular regiment of dragoons, with the 
same organization as the one already in service, and wnich, under tihe 
seventh section, was to be disbanded whenever the public interest would 
permit. 

The last section prescribed that so much of the act as related to vol- 
unteers should contmue in force for two years from and after its passage. 

fl American State Papers, vol. 7, pp. 298, 299. 
* American State Papers, vol. 6, p. 168. 
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CREEK OAMPAIGK 

This campaign, thoueh brief, was marked, like all our wars, by an 
unnecessary sacrifice of life and property, the inevitable result of a bad 
military policy. 

On the 18th of May, Governor Schley of Georgia, who had already 
supplemented the deficiency of Government troops by sending two 
regmnents to Florida, wrote to General Scott: 

The Creek Indians are in a state of open war, killing and destroying everything in 
their way. They have crossed to the Georgia side of the Chattahoochee and burnt 
Roanoke, and an attack on Columbus is daily expected. All the white people of the 
nation who have not been murdered have fled to Georgia. The people on our fron- 
tier are in a wretched condition, their lives and property being at the mercy of the 
savaces. The militia of the adjoining counties have been called out almost en masse, 
and I have been making exertions to g:et troops to the field, but the want of proper 
organization of the militia makes this a difficult task. I am endeavoring for the 
present to defend Creorgia, and as soon as I can obtain a sufficient force, I mtend to 
carry the war into the enemy's country. 

I should have written you immediately on hearing of these difficulties, but did not 
know until now where to address you. If you can spare any United States troops 
for this service they will be acceptable^ and I should oe glad if you can send an offi- 
cer to muster the militia I have furnished, and shall furnish, *into the service of 
the United States. If your presence is not necessary in Florida, I shall be very glad 
to see you on the line of the Chattahoochee. We know so little of military matters 
and the economy of an army, that your presence will be quite acceptable. » 

Two day8 previous to the date of this letter, General Scott had been 
authorized to turn over the command in Florida, and, as information 
had reached the War Department that hostilities were meditated bv 
the Creeks, he was directed to give his attention to that quarter, with 
authority to assume command and to call on the governors of Ala- 
bama and Georgia for such militia as he might want.* 

He was also notified that General Fenwick had been ordered to go 
to the Creek country with six companies of artillery. 

On the 19th of May, General Jesup was assigned, as a brevet major- 
general, to the conmiand of the United States troops, and of such 
militia as might, at his discretion, be called into service against the 
Creeks. He was also ordered to serve under General Scott snould the 
latter proceed to the new theater of war. 

The two officers met at Augusta and traveled together to Columbus, 
where they arrived on the 30th of May. 

Here General Scott encountered difficulties similar to those at the 
outset of his Florida campaign. The governors of Alabama and Geor- 
gia had ordered a large number of militia into the field without aims 
and adequate supplies. 

In reference to arms the ordnance officer at Mount Vernon Arsenal 
wrote to General Scott June 14: 

The TOvemors of Alabama and Florida have completely exhausted my stock of 
arms and ammunition; they each had unlimited authority from the Becretfl^ of War 
to call for whatever they wanted, and I was directed to issue accordingly. Governor 
Clav has drawn from this depot the following ordnance and ordnance stores, to wit: 

Four e-poanders, complete; 6,S00 muskets, complete; 157,000 buckshot and ball 
cartrid^; 307 6-pounder canister; 105 6-pounder strapped shot; 9,700 flints; 1,492 
sets 01 infantry accouterments; 50 yards of slow-match; 1,000 priming tubes; 138 
portfires. 

Of the above, 6,000 muskets, the 4 pieces of ordnance, and a due proportion of 
other stores were shipped to Montgomery, and the balance were ordered to Clai- 

« American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 311. 
^American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 310. 
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borne for the troope called ont hyJihe governor, and to be rendezvoused at Irwinton, 
Barbour County , in this State. <> 

June 12 General Scott wrote to the Adjutant-General: 

We have on this frontier about 3,300 Georgia volunteers and drafts; the former 
contain a large portion of the chivalry, intelligence, and proi>erty of the State. Of 
this force we have not as yet been able to arm more thim a third. MusJLets in suffi- 
cient numbers are approaching, but no accouterments, except the 1,800 that I 
ordered from St. Augustine and Picolata. Without these, which I exp^ from the 
Ockmulgee in six days, it would have been utterly impossible to have equipped the 
Georgians for the field, for there were no accouterments in any of the southern 
arsenals. 

In six or eight days, then, I hope to be able to arm and equip the whole of the 
Geoma forces; and, as a respectable number of the regular troops may be expected 
here by that time, I shall not lose a moment in commencing active operations.^ 

The lack of arms at so critical a junction, can only be ascribed to the 
shortsighted economy which ever prompts Congress to defer prepara- 
tions for war, till hostilities are actually begun. 

Its effect at this time, was to c6mpel the Gk>vemment to support in 
idleness, thousands of troops who were impatient for action, while life 
and property went wholly unprotected. June 14 General Scott wrote 
to the Adjutant^General: 

We are still held in a state of inactivity from the nonarrival of arms, ammunition, 
etc ♦ * ♦ 

Nearly all the Georgians ordered out by the governor— a little more than 3,000— 
are already on the frontier, but, as I have before reported, by far the greater number 
of the companies have come without arms and accouterments. * * * 

The first company of r^ulars (Monroe's) arrived yesterday, and a detachment of 
four or six, under Major Comax, may be expected the day after to-morrow. Other 
detachments will follow at intervals of a day or two, and the whole, including 
marines, may be expected in a week. I have not, however, all-important as I deem 
those regulars, been waiting for them. The volunteers can not march without anuB, 
accouterments, and ammunition, c 

June 16 he issued order No. 8: 

All the troops of the Georgia line will hola tnemselvee in readiness to take the 
field the moment the arms and ammunition, now daily expected, shall arrive.^' 

June 21 he wrote to the Adjutant-General: 

A thousand muskets arrived here last night and have been issued to as many 
troops this morning, who will incunediately commence the march for a point on the 
Chattahoochee, say the mouth of the Cowaggee Creek, below the enemy. < 

While General Scott was thus delayed, events in Alabama, contrary 
to his instructions, moved with greater rapidity. 

On the 12th of June, General Jesup, whom he had assigned to the 
command, advanced a^inst the Creeks at the head of a mixed force of 
2,300 militia and Indians, and, without delivering a battle, received 
the submission of the principal chiefs. On the 21st of June he arrived 
at Fort Mitchell, on the Chattahoochee, and four days later reported 
to the Secretary of War: 

I consider the war at an end. My operations have broken the power of the hos- 
tile chiefs, dissolved their formidable confederacy, and given entue security to the 
country./ 

o American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 321. 
^American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 326. 
<^American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 328. 
'^American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 329. 
^American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 338. 
/American State Papers, voL 7, p. 34a 
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A misiinderBtanding having ariBen between General Scott and Gren- 
eral Jesup, the former, by direction of the President (General Jack- 
son), was ordered to Washington, ''in order that an inquiry be had 
into the unaccountable delay in prosecuting the Creek war and the fail- 
ure of the campaign in Florida."^ 

On the 7th of July, General Scott relinquished the command to Gen 
eral Jesup. 

The number of troops employed in the Creek campaign was: 



ClaaB of troope. 


Number of 
companies. 


Officers. 


Men. 


Aggregate. 


Staff 




21 
27 
82 


*"'7i9* 
808 


21 


Regulars 


16 
8 


746 


Marine. 


430 






Total 


24 
143 


80 
710 


1,117 
9,830 


1,197 
10,540 


Bfllitia and volunteers 




Total 


167 


790 


10,947 


11,787 





The Indian warriors at the beginning, were estimated by General 
Scott at from 3,000 to 5,000.* 



OPERATIONS IN FLORIDA. 

After the departure of General Scott and the resignation of General 
Clinch, the command of the troops in this department, pending the 
arrival of General Jesup, devolved on Governor Call. In September, 
with a force mainly consisting of Tennessee mounted volunteers and 
Florida militia, he moved to the Withlacoochee, but the Indians, as 
in the preceding campaign, did not risk an engagement. The remain- 
ing operations of the year were too insignificant to be mentioned^ On 
the 8th of December, General Jesup assumed command, relieving 
Governor Call. 

NUMBER OP TROOPS EBffPLOYED IN 1836. 

The troops mustered into service in 1835-36 were:^ 



Class of troops. 


OflBcers. 


Men. 


Aggregate. 


If ilitia m}f\ v^lilPt^n? , , , . 


1,617 
88 


'A 024 
2,466 


23,6a 
2,644 


Creek Indians organized and mustered as volunteers, summer of 1836. . 


Total 


1,606 


24.480 


26,085 





These figures include the 698 militia and volunteers employed to 

Srevent Indian hostilities on the Southwestern frontier. The remain- 
er nearly all served in the Seminole and Creek Wars, the number of 
mounted volunteers and militia being 13,127.*' 

« American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 337. 

& American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 951. 

<? Report of Adjutant^General, American State papers, vol. 6, p. 1061. 

c' American State Papers, etc. 
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Adding 1,757 regulars and marines, who were in Florida on the 
30th of November, 1836, the whole number of troops in the field dur- 
ing that year was 27,842. <» 

The prime element of national expense did not lie in the pay of this 
large body of volunteers and militia. It was due to their brief terms 
of service, to which, as in the Revolution and in the War of 1812, our 
generals were forced to subordinate their operations. The peculiar 
notions, too, of these war levies on the subject of fatigue duty, added in 
this instance, to the cost of the war, by depleting the fighting strength 
of the veteran troops. 

In writing to the Secretary of War, December 12, 1836, General 
Jesup stated: 

Without a strong corps of wa^n drivers, muleteers, and laborers, it is almoet 
impossible to act efficiently in this country. The southern militia do not labor for 
themselves, and consequently can not or will not labor for the public. The regular 
troops are on constant fatigue duty, and a road leading from camp, and on which 
we are to march toKiay, requiring repair, I sent instrudions to Greneral Armstrong 
last night to move forward with his origade and cause the neoessary repairs to be 
made. He replied that it would be impossible, as his men would not work. I shall, 
therefore, be compelled to put this labor also upon the regular troops. At the same 
time that I consider southern volunteers inefficient for many purposes, it is due 
them to say that they are efficient whenever rapid marches are to be made, or an 
enemy to be fought Add to them such a corps as I propose, and yon make them 
efficient for every purpose.* 

The large force required during the first year of the war, led both 
the Secretary of War and the General in Chief, to renew their recom- 
mendations for an increase of the line and staff of the Army. 

In his annual report the Greneral in Chief stated: 

The r^ments of artillery and infantry have, since the late war with Great Britain, 
been pla^ on the lowest possible establishment, as to rank and file, consistent with 
a regsird to the preservation of military knowledge and discipline among them, bat 
for operations in the face of an enemy, the rank and file were reduced too low for any 
efficient service, a company of artillery having, when full, only fort^-eight rank and 
file, and that of the infantry forty-six. * * * Without reckonmg tne casualties 
of war, it is not to be expected that any company will be able, one month after taking 
the field, to present, under anns, more than two-thirds of its original number, for, 
independently of the casualties just alluded to, the soldiers of the Kegular Army are 
obliged to become the drivers of the trains of artillery, of provisions, and of other 
supplies, as well as the laborers on all occasions where labor for the service is required, 
as no troops for these special duties are provided by law in the American Annv, as 
are in other services, and experience has proved, wherever miUtia or volunteers have 
been called into the service, that these duties have devolved on the regular troops. 
I would then recommend, in order to render the Army efficient and capable of per- 
forming the duties required of it, as well as on the score of economy, that every 
company of artillery or infantry be augmented to one hundred rank and file, so that 
there may always be, in each r^;imen^ for duty with arms, a respectable force. <^ 

The Secretary of War in approving this recommendation, December 
6, 1836, added: 

If we may judge from the experience of the last few years, the measure is as plainly 
called for on the score of economy, as it is by other and more impressive considerations. 

The expenses occasioned by the hostile aggressions of the Sac and Fox Indians 
in 1832, amoimted to more than three millions of dollars, and the several appropria- 
tions for suppressing; Indian hostilities made by Congress at the last session, and 
amounting to ^ve millions of dollars^ have already been drawn from the Treasury; 
and though a considerable amount is yet in the hands of disbursing officers, the 
whole will be required to meet exi)enses already incurred. 

o American State Papers, vol. 6, pp. 1053 and 1060. 
^American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 821. 
<' American State Papers, voL 6, p. 819, 
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If it be one of the first objects of legislation to soard agamst the evils of war, 
then must it be admitted that the prevention of Indian hostilities, so far as human 
foresight is competent to that end, should be the great care of the CongreeB of the 
Unit^ States; for whilst our exposure to such hostilities is imminent, the evils 
which attend them are so peculiar and unmitigated, as to bring on those public 
agents who may neglect to guard against them, the most fearful responsibility. <> 

CAMPAIGN OP 1837. 

During the winter of 1836-37 many expeditions were sent out to 
search the fastnesses^ and swamps held by the enemy, but with no 
decisive results, except to harass the Indians and keep them moving 
from place to place. The warfare, however, proved so wearisome, that 
on the 6th of March, 1837, the principal chieis agreed to a capitulation, 
which specified that the entire nation should mimediately emigrate 
west of the Mississippi. 

This capitulation was looked upon as ending the war, and prepara- 
tions were made to move the regular troops to their former stations, 
but it finally proved to be a mere ruse to gain time, until the sickly 
season began, when military operations would again be suspended. 

On the night of June 2, Micanopjr, the head chief, and two or three 
others, who had encamped with their followers near Tampa Bay, the 
port of embarkation, were abducted aind taken to the interior. Their 
oisappearance was tne signal for the breaking up of the camp and the 
renewal of hostilities. 

For the rest of the year military operations were much the same as 
in 1836. Small bands of Indians suddenly appeared here and there 
over a territory of 52,000 square miles and easily avoided the troops. 
General Jesup, up to the 2l8t of October, nearly ten months after 
taking command, was unable to report their losses at more than 30 
slain and 500 captured. 

In December, the last severe battle of the war was fought by Gen- 
eral Taylor at Lake Okeechobee. 

The nature of the country and the character of the troops are thus 
explained in his official report: 

At this place the final disposition was made to attack them, (the Indians), which 
was in two lines, the volunteers under Gentry, and Moivan's spies to form the first 
line in extended order, who were instructed to enter the nummo<^, and in the event 
of being attacked and hard pressed, were to fall back in the rear of the regular troops 
out of the reach of the enemy's fire. The second line was composed of the Fourth 
and Sixth Infantry, who were instructed to sustain the volunteers, the First Infontry 
being held in reserve. 

Moving on in the direction of the hummock, after proceeding about a quarter of a 
mile, we reached the swamp which separated us from the enemy, three-fourths of a 
mile in breadth, being totally impassable for horse and nearly so for foot, covered 
with a thick srowth of saw grass, 5 feet high, and about knee-deep in mud and water, 
which extended to the left as far as the eye could reach and to the right to a port of 
the swam]2 and hummock we had just crossed, through which ran a deep creek. 
At the edge of the swamp all the men were dismounted and the horses and oa^^gage 
left under a suitable guard. Captain Allen was detached with the two companies of 
mounted infantry, to examine the swamp and hummock to the ri^ht, and in case he 
should not find the enemy in that direction, was to return to the bag$;age and in the 
event of hearing a heavy firing, was immediatelv to join me. 

After making these arrangements I crossed the swamp in the order stated. On 
reaching the borders of the hummock the volimteers and spies received a heavy fire 
from the enemy, which was returned by them for a short time, when their ^lant 
commander, Ck)lonel Gentry, fell, mortally woimdedj they mostly broke, and instead 
of forming in rear of the regulars, as had been directed, they retired across the 

a American State Fktpers, voL 6, p. SIL 
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swamp to their baggage and honee; nor oonld they be anin bronght into action as a 



body, although e^^ were made repeatedly by my staB to induce them to do so. 

Tne enemy, however, were promptly checked and driven back by the Fomih and 
Sixth In&mtry, which, in truth, might be said to be a moving battery. The weight 
of the enemy's fire was principally concentrated on five companies of the Sixth 
Intotry, which not only stood firm, but continued to advance until their galluit 
commander, Lieutenant-Colonel Thompson, and his adjutant. Lieutenant Centre, 
were killed, and every officer, with one exception, as well as most of the noncom- 
missioned officers, induding the sei^^eant^major and four of the orderly sei^geants, 
killed and wounded oi those companies; when that portion of the regiment retired 
a short distance and were again formed, one of the companies having but four men 
left untouched. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Foster with six companies, amounting in all to 100 men, gained 
the hummock in ^ood order, where he was joined by Captain Noel, with the two 
remaining compames of the Sixth Infantry, and Captam Gillam, of Gentry's volun- 
teers, wiUi a few additional men, and continued to drive the enemy for a consider- 
able time, and by a change of front separated his line, and continued to drive him 
until he reached the great Lake Okeechobee, which was in rear of the enemy's 
position, and on which their encampment extended for more than a mile. * * * 

The action was a severe one, and continued from half past 12 until after 3 p. m., 
a part of the time very close and severe. We suffered much, having 26 killed and 
112 wounded, among whom are some of our most valuable officers. The hostilee 
probably suffered, all thin^ considered, equally with ourselves, they having left 10 
dead on the ground, besides doubtless carrymg off many more, as is customary 
with them when practicable. « 

The tenacity with which, as a people, we cling to the delusion that 
a citizen with a musket is equal, if not superior, in courage to a dis- 
ciplined soldier, was curiously illustrated by the publication of (Jen- 
eral Taylor's official report. 

Incensed by the reflections on the behavior of her troops, the legis- 
lature of the State of Missouri appointed a joint committee, to 
investigate the case of the men whose conduct had been impeached. 

On receiving this report the legislature, in February, 1839, nearly 
fourteen monuis after the battle, passed a series of joint resolutions, 
the first of which declared that tne conduct of the Missouri volunteers 
and spies in the Florida campaign '' was such as only could be expected 
from good soldiers and brave men." The second resolution declared 
*' that so much of Col. Z. Taylor's report of the battle of Okeechobee, 
which charges that the Missouri volunteers and spies mostly broke 
and fell back to the baggage, and that the repeated eflforts of nis staff 
could not rally them, is proved to be unfounded, not to say intentioo- 
ally false." * ♦ ♦ 

The third, fourth, and fifth resolutions declared: 

That so much of said report which states that the Missouri volonteeiB and spies 
behaved themselves as well or better than troops of that description usually do, is 
not so much a compliment to them as a slander upon citizen soldiers genersdly; that 
Colonel Taylor, in his report of the battle of Okeechobee, has done manifest injustice 
to the Missouri volunteers and spies, and that said report was not foimded upon 
facts as they occurred; that a commanding officer who wantonly misrepresented the 
conduct of men who gallantly sustained hun in battle, is unworthy a oonynission in 
the Army of the United States.* 

« American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 987, 988. 
^Barns' Common w^th of Missomi, p. 237. 
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This number can not be definitely stated. The return of the 
Adjutant-General for November 30, 1837, showed that there were in 
Florida, on that date, the following troops:** 



Regulan. 



Number 
of oom- 
panies. 



Present 

and 
absent 



VolunteexB. 



Nnmber 
of com- 
panies. 



Present 

and 
absent. 



Staff 

Seeond Dragoons 

lint. Second. Third, and 
Pourth Artiuerv , 

Plret, Second, Pourth, and 
Sixth Infantry 

Marines 

Recruits not assigned to com- 
panies 



28 
e78 

1,547 

1,522 
190 

1,060 



Aggregate Regulars . 



5,025 



Missouri Volunteers 

(mounted) 

Tennessee Volunteers 

Amounted) 

Alabama Volunteers 

(mounted) 

Washington City Volunteeis 

(foot)...- 

Philadelphia Volunteers 

(foot) 

New Orleans Volunteers 

(foot) 

Florida Volunteers 

(mounted) 

Seamen, etc 



474 

582 

960 

72 

476 

250 

1,421 
101 



Aggregate volunteers.. 
Inoians 

Grand aggregate 



4,276 
178 



9,479 



Of the regular force, 2,870 were "present for dutv;" of the volun- 
teers, 4,012. Under the law these men could only be organized for 
cither six or twelve months, and must therefore be discharged at the 
end of the next campaign. At this very time, the regular force in 
Florida could have been raised to more than 7,700 rank and file, during 
the war, by increasing the 77 companies to 100 enlii^d men each. 

In addition to the volunteer force as given in the table, 1,200 
mounted men were supposed to be en route from Georgia, making a 
total of 5,476 volunteers. 

The whole number of raw troops who had been called into service 
in Florida up to this time was 15,290, including about 900 Indian 
warriors. 

Before the close of 1837, unfavorable comment was excited by the 
extravagance of the war, which was to a great extent due to the large 
proportion of mounted troops. Notwithstanding the well-established 
military axiom that cavalry require much longer training and instruc- 
tion than infantry, the table snows that, exclusive of the 1,200 Geor- 
gians, nearly four-fifths of the volunteers were mounted. Among the 
regulars, on the other hand, the dragoons numbered less than one- 
seventh. 

The dependence of the Government upon the caprice of raw troops, 
and its inability to control expenditures, were well shown in the case 
of the Georgia troops above referred to. Writing to Mr. Poinsett, the 
Secretary of War, November 22, General Jesup states: 

By Lieutenant McLean, who arrived yesterday, I was informed that a force of 
L20O or 1,300 Georiraa volunteers were on their march to Florida. I had requested 
toe governor to send Colonel Nelson with a battalion or even a raiment, if he could 
raise the force; but, in reply, he informed me that you had countermanded the 
requisition on that State; and I had learned from Major Churchill, as well as from 
other sources, that the colonel was employed on the Cherokee frontier and would 
not be in Florida. I had, therefore, not calculated upon him. 

^American State Papers, voL 7, p. 920. 
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On the 5th instant, I received information that the Colonel was on his march with 
a regiment That force I believed I could employ osefully, if it shonld arrive, and 
determined to accept it, but I shall be rather emliarraased by the force now arriving. 
To refuse to accept it, however, might i>roduce difficulty with the volunteers, which 
would probably be injurious to the service in any future occasion, where such a force 
might be re()uired. As it is near at hand, I believe the better course will be to accept 
it, and give it active employment at once. I shall, therefore, take it into service, and 
it will enable me to cover every foot of the country where an en^ny could find r^uge. 
The greatest difficulty will be to supply this force; but the Quartermaster's and (km- 
mifisary's departments will only have to redouble their eneigiee.^ # * * 

The day previous General Jesup wrote to the Secretary: 

Congress, I preceive, are alarmed at the expenses of the war; they have gotten the 
country into it, and they will find that they must make three or four such appro- 

? nations, at the least, before thev get clear of it Thev broke the Army down in 
821, and are responsible for all the Indian difficulties which have since taken place. 
Had they left it as it was in 1818, it would have been competent, with the two regi- 
ments of dragoons since added, for every purpose of defense, as well as for the sap- 
preesion of every hostile movement on tne part of the Indians, a 

On the receipt of General Jesup's letter, the Secretary of War, on 
the 1st of December, replied: 

I received your letter of the 22d ultimo yesterday afternoon, and hasten to say that 
the ^eat amount of force expected from Georgia was uncalled for, and can not be 
retamed in the service. Such an additional number of niounted men will break down 
your army, destroy all the resources of the country, and consume the forage and pro- 
visions collected for the supply of the troops calcmated for. b * * * 

The next day he continuad: 

Alarmed at the immense accumulation of volunteer mounted men in Florida, and 
seriously apprehensive that we might not have the means of maintaining them in the 
field, I wrote vou a hurried letter yesterday directing the Greorgia militia to be dis- 
charged. If, however, you find that you can better spare the Alabama or any other 
troops, you can select the best I ao not think your operations would be at all 
retarded, or your arm^ less efficient bjr limiting the number of mounted men to 
2,000, includmg the r^^ar cavalry, or, if absolutely necessary for escorts, the nam- 
her may be carried up to 2,000 mounted volunteers. * * * 

I am not disposed, as you know, to jeopardize the success of the campaign by the 
exercise of an ill-jua^ed economy, but the attention of the public has been called to 
the immense expenditures occasioned by this war, and they have become a matter 
of investigation by Congress, and we are called upon by our sense of duty and regard 
for the reputation of the service, to avoid the appearance of lavish or unnecessary 
expense. <* * * * The manner in which the volunteers have everywhere obeyed 
the call of their country, and by their eagerness to serve in this war, have led their 
officers to exceed the call made upon the States, is highly creditable to them, and is 
fully appreciated by this Department; and in declining their services at this moment, 
it is governed only by a sense of its paramount duty to the country. It has been 
represented that the volunteers on entering the service have had their horses 
appraised, some at the exorbitant price of $300; thus attempting to establish a claim 
for this unreasonable rate of compensation, for any loss they may hereafter sostain. 
It may be proper to inform all sucn persons that it is the determination of this Depart- 
ment, unless otherwise directed by the laws that may be passed for indemnity against 
such losses, not to allow more than $120 for any cavalry horse that may die in th« 
service, ft 

As a private then received but $5 per month, it should be observed 
that the amount allowed by the Secretary, to volunteers for each horse 
dying in service, was equal to two years full pay of a regular soldier; 
the appraised value equaled his full pay for five years. 

a American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 889. 
^American State Papers, voL 7, p. 866. 
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DETACHED SBBVICB. 

All defects in the peace orj^nization of 1821 were brought to light 
dnrine the first year of the Florida war, but dodc more coDspicuoosly 
than Uie evil of detached service. 

Much of this was due to the law and to the attempt to economize in 
the staff, at the expense of the line, by detailing officers from the latter, 
with no provision to replace them by supernumeraries. 

The evil was not confined to the commissioned officers, but embraced 
the enlisted men, who were detailed in large numbers on extra and 
daily duty in departments, which in other armies, have their special 
or^nizations. 

Its effect in reducing the Army to a mere skeleton, was fully set 
forth in the reports of military commanders. 

Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel fierce, First Artillery, in a report dated 
Fort Heileman, September 13, 1886, stated: 

I can not permit the express to de^rt, without stating to yon the miserably deplorar 
ble situation of the regular troops in the Territory, as regards their efficient action 
in the field. There are here 11 companies of artillery; the whole presents a fighting 
force of 110 men; and while we are entitled to 55 officers, we have hexe only 6 for 
company duty.« 

The colonel of the same regiment, February 2, reported: 

There are only 7 company officers present for duty with the 9 companies (of 
the regiment), and not one of the officers attached to Companies 0, D, and I are 
present with any of those companies, o * * * 

While such was the state of the battalions in active service in 
Florida, the condition of those ordered to the Creek country was but 
little better. 

In the month of June, 1836, with 16 companies there were present 
27 officers. Included in this number were 5 captains detached from 
their companies, either as battalion commanders, inspectors, or per- 
forming other duties as field officers. 

The condition of the troops in Florida in 1836 was more specifically 
stated in the report of the Adjutant- General dated February 27, 1837, 
pursuant to a resolution of the House of Representatives on the 18th 
of the same month. 

The report was as follows: * 





Number 
of com- 
panies. 


Captains. 


Officers present 




Date. 


First lieu- 
tenants. 


Second 

lieu- 
tenants. 


TotaL 


March 81, 1886 


26 
26 
81 
40 


14 
9 
14 
18 


16 
7 
12 
U 


18 
17 
12 
22 


47 


JonedO 1886 


88 


SeDtember 80. 1836 


88 


December SI. 1886 


46 







In June, while the officers present numbered but 33, the absentees, 
deducting a few vacancies, numbered 81. 

Of the detached officers "the greater number were absent on ord 
nance, engineer, and topographical duty, Indian service, etc."* 

March 2, 1837, the Adjutant-General submitted a supplemental 

« American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 110. 
^ American State Fftpers, vol. 7, p. 114. 
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report showing the Dumber of officers, during the year 1886, who were 
employed in any service which separated them from their respective 
re^unents or corps. 

From this report it appears that the number of officers detailed 
from the line were as follows: 

Recruiting service 28 

Aid-de-camp 7 

Aaeistant quartermasteiB 20 

CommisBariee 6 

Officers in the Engineer Departoient 25 

Officers as instructors at the Military Academy 20 

Ordnance 25 

Topographical engineers 32 

Inaian Department 12 

Adjutant-General's De^rtment 2 

Ck>mmiBBary-General'8 Department 2 

War Deportment 1 

Headquarters of the Army ,. 1 

Special duty - 3 



Total. 



183 



The depletion will perhaps be better understood, by giving the com- 

?leroent of officers in each artillery regiment and then the absentees, 
his table does not include officers of artillery detailed as aid-de- 
camp on recruiting service, or in the Quartermaster or Commissary 
Departments: 





Abeenteee. 


Complement. 


First 
ArtUlery. 


Second 
ArtlUery. 


Third 
Artillery. 


Fooith 
ArtlUery. 


1 colonel ^. 










1 lieutenant<x)lonel 










1 major 










9 captAinii 






2 
12 
8 


1 


18 first lleatenants 


6 
14 


6 
16 


S 


18 second lientenAntv x 


7 






Total 


20 


22 


22 


16 







The officers of the Third Artillery were detached as follows: 

Ordnance 8 

Indian department 1 

Military Academy 4 

Topographical department 5 

En^neer department 3 

Assistant Aajutant-General 1 



Total. 



22 

The number of companies of dragoons, artillery, and infantry in 
the Army at the period of this report was 126, their complement of 
company officers was 456; the number left for duty after deducting 
181 on detached service (2 officers on detached service were field 
officers) was 275, or less than 2 per company. 

From the number 275, there were still to be deducted regimental 
and post adjutants, post quartermasters, the absent with leave, sick, 
and many other officers, the companies on the average being left with 
less than one-half of the complement required for field service. 

The number actually detailed on detached service amounted to 37 
per cent of the total number of officers 491, belonging to the line of 
the Army. 
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INORBAaE OF THE ABMT. 

In the annual reports made in December, 1837, the chiefs of staff 
departmente, almost without exception, urged an increase of their 
departments, their main argument being the acknowledged evil of 
detached service. The General in Chief in his report inoorsed their 
views, and renewed his recommendation of the year before, as to an 
increase of the line, stating that — 

The dieasters and consequences of an Indian war are too well known to be here 
dwelt on. Disturbances continually occur which produce alarm and agitate the 
country, and sometimes lead to open hostilities. On such occasions, for the want 
of sufficient numbers of regular troops on the frontier, the distant posts are obliged 
to be evacuated to furnish means of defense, and a militia force called out, and 
heavy exp^idituree bv the lose of property near the scenes of those troubles are the 
consequence. * * * 

An augmentation of the Army, therefore, to a reasonable extent, is called for by a 
policy of humanity and economy. 

I would, therefore, respectfully submit to your consideration the propriety of 
augmenting tlie numerical force of the Army, so as to furnish an effective rank 
and file or 15,000 men. * * * It is recommended, in order to render the 
Army efficient and capable of performing the duties re<)ured, that every company 
of artillerv and infantry be augmented to 80 men, with authority to increase to 
100 shoula drcumstanoes render it proper, so that there may always be in each 
regiment, for duty with arms, a respectame force. <> 

The plan suggested by the General in Chief was to increase the 
infantry regiments from 7 to 12, to add 1 company to each of the 4 
regiments of artillery, to increase the enlisted strength of each company 
in all arms to 80 men, with discretionary authority vested in the Pres- 
ident, to increase the companies of artillery and infantry to 100. This 
recommendation would have riven the Army 2 regiments of dragoons, 
4 regiments of artillery, and 12 of infantry of 10 companies each, 
with an aggregate force of 15,132. 

The rej)ort of the Secretary of War entered into the cost of the war 
and explained that — 

Another cause of unusual expense is to be found in the character of the troops 
employed. At first they were drafted men or volunteers engaged for so short a 
penod of service, as to render their employment not only expensive but inefficient, 
and when they were engaged for a longer tia[ie, the inexperience of their staff officers 
occasioned great and unnecessary expenditures, while the description of force, chiefly 
mounted men, augmented very much the cost of the campaign. The remuneration 
this irregular cav^ry received from Grovemment, merely for the use of their horses, 
amounted in six months to a sum nearly if not quite equal to their real value. The 
Government has had besides, to pay a large amount for horses that perished for want 
of forage, which the state of the country rendered it impracticable to transport in 
sufficient quantities, for the supply of so large a body of cavalry. The irregular force 
thus employed in Florida during the campaign of "^1836 amounted to alx)ut 10,000 
men, one-half of which were cavalry, at an expense greatly exceeding that of regular 
troops, and by no means so efficient as one-half the number of that description of 
force. Notwithstanding the experience gained during the last two campaigns, 
showed the great cost of employing volunt^rs, the Department had no alternative 
bat to engage them again, wtiich the patriotic offers of the citizens from every part 
of the country enabl^ it to do. * 

The events of this war and the heavy expenses attending it, have shown the pro- 
priety and even necessity of increasing ana organizing the staff and of augmenting 
the Army of the United States. * * * 

I would recommend the addition of three regiments of infantry and one company 
to each reg^ent of artillery, and that the companies, both of artillery and infantry, 
should be increased to 64, rank and file, with authority vested in the President to 
augment their number, not to exceed 100 men, whenever the exigencies of the country 



« American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 589. 
^ American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 672. 
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may require it This would secure all the advantages of the present peace establish- 
mentand enable the Executive on any ''sadden emeiig;ency to place the Army on a 
respectable footing of defense." <» 

Like the Greneral in Chief, he recommended a permanent increase 
of the staff corps, arguing tnat: 

As the Army is now constituted, officers are drawn off for staff duties, to the great 
injury of the service of the line, and Ihese duties are by no means so well performed 
as they would be by officers properly instructed and entirely devoted to them. The 
present oraanization does not sive to regiments or companies any supernumerary 
officers. There are no more officers than the performance of the various duties ot 
their military command actually requires, and to reduce the number must weaken 
the Anny, render it irregular and inefficient in its operations, and greatly impair its 
discipline. ^ 

In concluding his arguments in favor of the increase of the rank and 
file and staff of the Army, Mr. Poinsett thought it necessary, like 
Washington, to advert to the jealousy of a stanmng army: 

When in 1821 the Army was reduced to 6,127 men, the extent of our frontier did 
not exceed 6,373 miles. ♦ * * 

Since that period its extent has been increased by the acquisitioh of Florida, and 
other causes, to 8,500 miles; most of our principal harbors and bays have been forti- 
fied by extensive works, and the Indians concentrated upon the western line so as 
to present a front of not less than 45,000 warriors. The protection due by the Gov- 
ernment, to the inhabitants of this extensive and exposed portion of our country, 
would require a much larger force than is here proposed, if their safety were made to 
depend entirely upon the Regular Army; and I would respectfully recommend the 
construction of a chain of permanent fortresses along that line, and a competent 
organization of the frontier States, as important and necessary auxiliaries for this 
purpose. If any danger is to be apprehended from an army of 15,000 men, scattered 
along a frontier of more than 8,000 miles and commanded by officers educated to 
reverence the laws and cherish the freedom of their country, it is eifectually to be 
^[uarded against by a proper organization of the militia. Their aggr^te force now 
IS littie short of a million and a half of men, and whatever may m their efficiency 
against a foreign enemy, they may always be relied upon when the liberties of the 
country ar^ assailed. « 

Had Mr. Poinsett remembered the ineffectual efforts of Congress on 
the 2l8t of June, 1783, to disperse the handful of armed recruits who 
surrounded it and demanded a redress of griei^nces, he probably 
would not have expressed the opinion, that in any emergency, an undis- 
ciplined militia veould be found more reliable tor the defense of our 
liberties, than disciplined troops. 

When this mutiny occurred, CouCTess requested the executive council 
of Pennsylvania, then sitting unaer the same roof, to call out the 
militia. The president of the council at once expressed his doubts as 
to the propriety of such a course. In the evening, therefore, Con- 
gress again met and resolved: 

That the executive council should be informed that, in their opinion, effectual 
measures ought to be immediately taken for sunpreesing the mutiny and supporting 
the public authority; that a committee should confer with the Executive, and, in 
case no satisfactory grounds should appear of adec^uate and prompt exertions for 
those purposes, the President should, with the advice of the committee, be author- 
ized to summon the members to meet at Trenton or Princeton, in New Jersey; that 
an express be sent to General Washington for a detachment of r^;ular troops. The 
conference with the Executive produ^ nothing but doubts concerning the disposi- 
tion of the militia to act, unless some actual outrages were offered to persons or 
property. They even doubted whether a repetition of the insult to Oonflpess would 
be a sufficient provocation. Neither the exhortations of the friends m President 

« American State Papers, vol. 7, pp. 672, 678. 
& American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 673. 
c American State Papers, vol. 7, p. 674. 
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IMckinaon, nor the reproachee of his enemies could obtain an experiment on the 
temper of the militia. <> 

Self-evident as were the reasons advanced by the Secretary of War, 
the General in Chief, and the officers responsible for military adminis- 
tration, it was not until the 5th of July, 1888, more than two years 
and a half after the commencement of the war, that they produced the 
desired effect. 

The first section of the law of that date increased the regiments of 
infantry from 7 to 8, and added a company to each regiment of artil- 
lery. The same section raised the enlisted strength of each company of 
artillery to 77, the infantry to 90, and reduced the second lieutenants 
of artillery in each company from 2 to 1. 

The second section aaded to the Corps of Engineers 1 lieutenant- 
colonel, 2 majors, 6 captains, 6 first lieutenants, and 6 second lieu- 
tenants. 

The fourth section made the corps of topographical en^neers con- 
sist of 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 4 majors, 10 captains, 10 first 
lieutenants, and 10 second lieutenants. 

The seventh section authorized the President to appoint not exceed- 
ing 2 Assistant Adjutants-General, with the brevet rank and pay of 
major, and 4 with the brevet rank and pjav of captain of cavalry, who 
were to be transferred from the line, without vacating their commis- 
sions or losing promotion therein, and who, in addition to the duties 
of their new offices, were, when necessary, to perform the duty of 
Assistant Inspector-General. 

The ninth section authorized the President to add to the Quarter- 
master's Department not to exceed 2 Assistant Quartermasters-General 
with the rank of colonel, 2 Deputy Quartermasters-General with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and 8 assistant quartermasters with the rank 
of captain. The last part of this section contained the proviso: 

That all appointments in the Quartermaster's Department shall be made from the 
Army, and when officers taken for such appointments hold rank in the line, they 
shall thereupon relinquish said rank and be separated from the line of the Army. 
and that promotion in said department shall take place as in raiments and corps. f> 

The eleventh section added to the CoDMnissary Department 1 Assist- 
ant Commissary-General of Subsistence, with the rank and pay of a 
lieutenant-colonel of cavalry; 1 commissary of subsistence, with the 
rank and pay of quartermaster of the Army, and 3 commissaries of sub- 
sistence, with rank and pay of assistant quartermaster of the Anny. 

The tnirteenth section authorized the rresident to add to the Ord- 
nance Department, 2 majors and empowered him to transfer from the 
artillery to the ordnance, 10 first lieutenants and 10 second lieutenants. 

The fifteenth section gave every officer of the line and staff of the 
Army, exclusive of general officers, an extra ration per day, for every 
five years' service. 

The sixteenth section fixed the monthly pay of the rank and file as 
follows: sergeant-majors or ordnance sergeants, $17; first sergeants, 
$16; other sergeants, $13; artificers, $11; corporals, $9; privates, $8. 

From each of the above grades $2 per month was retained, till the 
expiration of the soldier's term of service. 

The twenty-second section authorized two of the regiments of 

oThe Madison Fttpers, vol. 1, pp. 551-553, letter to Edmund Randolph. 
^CUlaii'8 Military Laws of the tJnited States, ninth section, p. 344. 
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infantry to be armed and equipped as riflemen, and one raiment as 
light infantry. 

The twenty-fifth section alone, recognized the principle of expansion, 
by authorizing the President, whenever volunteers or militia were 
called into the service, to appoint, if necessary, one additional pay- 
master for each two regiments, provided that paymasters so appointed 
should continue in service, only so long as they were requirea to pay 
volunteers and militia. 

The twenty -eighth section required cadets on entering the United 
States Military Academy, to engage to serve the Government eight 
years, unless sooner discharged. 

The twenty-niuth section gave three months' extra pay to reenlisted 
soldiers, and accorded a bounty of 160 acres of land to every soldier, 
discharged after ten years' faithful service. 

The thirty -first section prohibited the detail of officers of the line, on 
works of internal improvements, in the service of incorporated com- 
panies, or as disbursing agents for the Indian Department, whenever 
such detail would separate them from their regiment or companies. 
The thirty-third and last section authorized the appointment of 7 addi- 
tional surgeons. 

This law, evidently passed in considerable haste, was modified in 
several important particulars by the act of July 7. 

The third section of this act repealed so much of the ninth section 
of the preceding law, as prescribed that assistant quartermasters should 
be separated from the line. 

The fourth limited the lieutenants of artillery to be transferred to 
the ordnance, to 12. 

The fifth section reduced the pay of a private from $8 to $7 per 
month, of which $1 was to be retained. 

The seventh section prescribed that the 3 commissaries of subsist- 
ence should not be separated from the line. 

The eighth section repealed the bounty of 160 acres to be granted, 
for ten years' faithful service. 

The following tables show the organization of the Army, before and 
after the passage of the acts of 1838, viz: 
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tpers, Yol. 6, p. 1082. 
line. 
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Before 1888. 
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a Detailed from the line. 
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Before 1888. 
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It will be observed that the ills springing from detached service 
were but partially cured. In failing^ provide supernumeraries in the 
Quartermaster's and Commissary's Departments, two most important 
branches of the staff, as in the past, could only be made efficient at the 
expense of the line. 

To the prejudice of true economy, the other great defect of the law 
of 1821, the nonexpansion of the rank and file, was also only remedied 
in part. Instead of authorizing the President to expand the Army to 
a given limit, with like p)ower to reduce it by a mere Executive order, 
the moment the public interest would permit, Confess prescribed a 
war maximum which might continue months after the emergency had 
ceased and could only be lessened by the slow and uncertain process of 
legislation. 

COMPLICATIONS WITH GREAT BBITAIN. 

During the years 1838 and 1839, serious complications' arose alonfr 
the Niagara frontier, portending a third war with Great Britain. 

The first difficulty occurred on the 29th of December, 1837, when 
an expedition from Canada crossed over to the American side and 
killed several persons, setting the steamer Caroline on fire and send- 
ing her adrift over the falls. 

The object of the expedition was to cut off communication with a 
small body of Americans, who had invaded British territory and were 
holding forcible possession of Navy Island. 

Partly to resist further aggression, but more especially to enforce 
the neutrality of more than 200,000^ of our citizens, who had banded 
together under the name of "Canadian Patriots," with the object of 
invading and annexing Canada, General Scott was despatched to the 
frontier^ with full auUiority to call on the governors of all the border 
States, including Virginia and Kentucky, for such a force of militia 
as he might deem expedient. 

In adaressing the excited crowds along the border. General Scott, 
making a virtue of necessity, was compelled to inform the people: 

I stand before you without troops, and without arms save the sword at my side.^ 

At this critical moment 9 of the 13 regiments of the Army, including 

« Scott's Autobiography, vol. 1, p. 305. 
^Scott's Autobiography, voL 1, p. 812. 
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the whole of the artillery, were in Florida, the 4 remaining regiments 
being nearly all distributed at great dii^tances along me western 
frontier. 

On the 15th of January, General Soott informed the commanding 
officer of the British armed vessels on the Niagara, that the governor (5 
New York and himself were at hand, "to enforce the neutrality of the 
United States and to protect our own soil or waters from violation.''" 

The next day the steamer Barcelona^ which had replaced the Caro- 
linsj was to return from Navy Island to Buffalo, and on the nature of 
her passage depended the question of peace or war. As she passed 
along, the British withheld their fire, the pacific disposition of the 
American commander having triumphed.* 

While the incident of the Barcelona proved the climax of the 
troubles along the Niagara River, the agitation continued till 1839^ 
when another and more serious difficulty occurred regarding the bound- 
ary of Maine. 

To meet this emergency, the Regular Army being still engaged in 
Florida and the Southwest, Congress again resolved to trust to raw 
troops. 

By the act of March 8, it authorized the President — 

to reeiBt any attempt on the part of Great Britain to enforce, by arms, her claim to 
jorisdiction over that part of the State of Maine which is in dispute between the 
united States and Great Britain, 

and for that purpose he was empowered to employ the naval and 
military^ forces of the United States and such portions of the militia, 
as he mi^ht deem it advisable to call into service. 

The third section, in case of actual invasion, or of imminent danger 
from such invasion, discovered to exist before Congress could be con- 
vened to act on the subject, authorized the President to accept the 
services of not exceeding 60,000 volunteers, who were to furnish their 
own clothes and horses and to serve six or twelve months, after arriv- 
ing^ at the place of rendezvous. 

The fifth section placed $10,000,000 at the disposal of the President, 
for the purposes of executing the act, which, by the sixth and last sec- 
tion, was to continue in force until the end of sixty days after the 
meeting of the first session of the following Congress. 

A glance at this law, for the passage of which uenend Scott claimed 
special credit,^ shows that on its face there was no indication that Con- 
fess had either appreciated or been able to profit by the losses of the 
Sevolution, the War of 1812, or even by its own two years' experience 
with the Florida War. Fortunately for the country, a repetition of the 
disasters which marked the beginnmg of the War of 1812 was averted 
by a peaceful settlement. 

CAMPAIGNS FROM 1888 TO 1842. 

The war in Florida was conducted henceforward by a succession of 
commanders, who mostly limited their operations to the combined 
movements of small detachments numbering from 50 to 100 men each. 

On the 15th of May, 1838, Greneral Jesup was relieved, at his own 
request, and succeeded by Col. Zachary Taylor. From the beginning 

^Scott's Antobiography, vol. 1, p. 315. 
^Scott's Autobiography, vol. 1, p. 316,317. 
«SooU'8 Autobiography, voL 2, p. 333. 
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of General Jesup's second campaign — Ist September, 1837 — ^until he 
relinquished command, the nmuber of Indians killed was estimated at 
35, the captured at 1,955; the negroes and Indians who voluntarily 
surrendered were computed at 2.400, of whom 700 were warriors. 
After this, up to the summer oi 1839, the Indians rarely if ever 
engaged the regular troops. 

In May, 1839, General Macomb visited Florida, and on the 18th of 
the month promulgated the following general order: 

The Major-Greneral Commanding in Chief, has the satis&uition of announdnff to the 
army in Florida, to the authorities of the Territory, and to dtii^is generally, that 
he has this day terminated the war with the Seminole Indiana, by an agreement 
entered into with Chitto Tustenoggee, principal chief of the Seminoles, and sacceesor 
to Arpeika, commonly called Sam Jones, brought to this post by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Harney, Second Dragoons, from the southern part of the reninsula. 

By the terms of the treaty, hostilities were to cease immediately, the 
Indians to retire within sixty days to territory south of Pease dreek, 
where, being protected from intrusion by the troops, they were '*to 
remain till further arrangements could be made." Within this terri- 
toiy no citizen was to enter, without the permission of post com- 
manders. 

Relying on the good faith of the Indians, the citizens again returned 
to their homes, but on the 23d of July, Colonel Harney, who had ^ne 
with about 40 men to the Coloosahatchee fiiver, to establish a tra3.ing 
post pursuant to the treaty, was treacherously attacked just before 
dawn and 18 of his men massacred, himself and 13 others escaping. 
This treachery renewed the war for a third time with all its former 
aggravations, the citizens again abandoned their plantations, the 
Indians appeared in small ^rties, carrying dismay throughout the 
Peninsula, while the troops, in small detachments, resumed tne almost 
fruitless task of scouting the forests and swamps. In the sunmier of 
1840, General Taylor was relieved from duty at his own request and 
ordered to turn over the command to General Armistead. under 
General Armistead, the Territory was divided into seven military dis- 
tricts. The regular troops at his disposal consisted of: 





Officen. 
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In addition a force of 1,500 militia — 500 foot and 1,000 mounted — 
were being raised for operations in north Florida. After directing^ 
military movements untu the summer of 1841, General Armist^Ml, at 
his own request, was ordered to turn over the conmiand to Colonel 
Worth of the Eighth Infantry. This oflScer inaugivated a system of 
summer campaigns, which destroyed the crops and other means of 
subsistence of the Indians and soon forced them to sue for peace. 

The character of the country traversed in these campaigns is thus 
described by General Sprague: 

The nndergrowtb is almost impenetrable, consisting of scrub oak, palmetto, and 
grape\dne8, so thick that a passage can only be made with the aadstance of an ax, 
cutting a footpath as throoffh a wall. At the distance of 10 feet an individual I0 
totally obscured. The wet nummocks are more foftnidable but lees freqn^ited. In 
most of them the water stands the year around from 4 to 6 inches deep, with a thick 
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ondeigrowth, intennixed with cypreBB Btmnpe and treee. The cypress swampjs are 
senerally filled with water from 1 to 3 feet deep. The trees are covered with a 
heavy, dark-green moss, festooned from tree to tree like drapery, totally obscuring 
the son, almost the light of day. A green scum floats anon the surface and when 
disturbed by footmen, the atmosphere becomes impregnatea with a noxious effluvium, o 

In speaking of the sacrifices and sickness of the troops, General 
Sprague continues: 

These columns or detachments continued in the field twenty-five dajrs, but of 600 
men comprising the total number engaged, in wading swamps and hummocks, 220 
were from time to time reported sick. Of this number, 130 were sent to the general 
hospital, totally unfit for any duty whatever. Fever and dysentery were the pre- 
vaihn^ diseases. Officers and soldiers were inevitably exposed tothe vicissitudes of 
the climate. Day after day they were wet to the skin, then subjected to a burning 
sun, causing an atmosphere to arise from the heated sand almost unsupportable. 

The bands of Indians, which for years had lived from season to season, in the 
enjoyment of abundance, celebratinji; their com dances and festivals, haraasinff 
the white man as suited their convenience or inclination, were now driven in smaO 
^rties to remote and un health v hiding places. The foundation of the contest was 
reached, which inspired all with the hope of future success. <> 

The sick report for July, 1841, the first month after the inauguration 
of the new policy, showed that 2,428 officers and men were taken sick, 
of whom 815 men were returned to duty, 31 died, and 11 discharged 
for disability. In August 2.028 were taken sickj of whom 806 were 
returned to duty, 21 died, ana 13 discharged for disability. 

The available regular force present from June 1, 1841, to February 
28, 1842, numbered 246 officers and 4,747 men. The number of cases 
of sickness during the same time was 16,794. 

While the troops were thus exposed to the ravages of disease, the 
effect of the campaign upon the Indians more than justified the wisdom 
of the new policy. The Indians were finally so reduced in numbers, 
that Colonel Worth, on the 14th of February, 1842, was able to report 
their whole strength at 112 warriors and 189 women and children; 
total, 301. 

Instead of further wasting his command in profitless scouts, he 
recommended that the number of troops in Florida be reduced; 
that those who remained be stationed at different posts for the pro- 
tection of the country; that offensive operations cease; that the Inmans 
be assured of being unmolested in future, so long as they were peace- 
ful, and that efforts be then made, through dele^tes from Arkansas, 
to persuade them to emigrate west of the Mississippi. 

These terms, substantially the same as those advocated bv General 
Jesup when the Indians surrendered in 1888, were referrea at Wash- 
ington to a council of officers, by whom they were disapproved. 
Operations were accordingly resumed; but on the lOth of May, 1842, 
the President, in a message to Congress, approved Colonel Worth's 
recommendations, and that officer, on the 14th of August, announced 
in orders that "hostilities with the Indians in Florida nave ceased.'' 

By the terms of the order, the Indians were granted a temporary 
reservation to the south of Pease Creek, where they remained so 
peaceful th^t in November, 1843, Colonel Worth wrote to the 
Adjutant-General : 

Since the pacification of Angnst, 1842, these people have observed perfect good 
fadth and stnctly ftilfilled their engagements; not an instance of radeness toward 
the whites has yet occurred. They plant and hunt diligently, and take their same 
and skins to Fort Brooke, procure the necessaries they desire, and return quieuy to 
theor grounds. 

«8prague'8 History of the Florida War, p. 283. 
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MiLmA FORCED UPON THE GOVERNMENT. 

The weakness of our military system was proven at various times 
during the War of 1812, by the refusal of governors to call out the 
militia. The Florida War, oy way of contrast, afforded instances where 
militia were persistently forced upon the Government, in spite of its 
efforts to economize. Such was notably the case in 1841, when, on 
account of a few murders and some allegied signs of Indians, the Sec- 
retary of War was induced to authorize Colonel Worth, to muster in 
two companies of militia for three months. On the 17th of August, in 
a reply to the Secretary, after stating that it was not in human fore- 
sight to prevent even isolated cases of violence. Colonel Worth added 
that— 

it will be with extreme relactance, and only in the last reeort, that I shall muster in 
militia, and I most be permitted to add that a desire for the service enters largely 
into every panic. . 

One feature of this proposed employment of the militia was that 
thev should be independent of the army commander, a proposition 
which was promptly rejected by the Secretary. He wrote to the 
governor as follows: 

It is not perceived that any advantage can be reasonably expected from a division 
of the command in Florida, out rather, it is apprehended that great inconvenience 
might result, from want of concert, of action between two commanders. The Govern- 
ment has entire confidence in the disposition and ability of Oolonel Worth, not 
only to conduct offensive o{)eration8 against Indians, but also through his subordinate 
officers, to afford all requisite and proper protection to the frontier and inhabitants, 
and for this purpose he has been authorized, whenever he might deem it expedient, 
to call into service any portion of the militia, not exceeding one regiment. 

Efforts to have the militia called out were not confined to Florida. 
Governor McDonald, of Georgia, being unable to convince either the 
military commander, or the autnorities at Washington of actual danger, 
as evinced bv signs and tracks, finally, on his own authority, ordered 
two companies into the field, and in explanation of his action wrote 
to Colonel Worth, September 15, 1841, as follows: 

But, be the cause what it may, I can not consent to permit the people of this State 
to be exposed to the depredations of the Indians, and have ordered out 2 com- 
panies of mounted men for their protection. I must ask you to supply them with 
the necessary forage and subsistence, as long as it is necessary to retain them in service. 

To this Colonel Worth replied: 

I do not consider myself authorized to comply with your Excellency's requisition 
to supply these troops with forage and subsistence. The subject will be referred to 
the proper department at Washmgton, whence I may expect to receive instructions. 

This reply was accompanied by a report as to the disposition of 10 
companies, occupying nine different posts, for the protection of Geor- 
gia, and stated that active scouting parties had been kept up during 
uie summer, from Traders Hill ana Fort Moniac, without discovering 
anv Indian signs. 

On the same date, October 17, 1841, Colonel Worth, in reporting 
the disposition of the troops, wrote to the Commander in Chief: 

In reply to his Excellency I have considered it out of place to .make any remark 
touching the expediency of the measure, but have deemed it my duty to admonifih 
the staff departments to do no act, that would in any sense commit the Department 
of War, in respect of troops thus in the field. 

Under instructions from the General in Chief, General Scott, Cap- 
tain Bliss was ordered to report to Colonel Worth, for the purpose of 
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mustering in or mustering out the companies called out by the gov- 
ernor. After investigation, one company was mustered in November 
18 and discharged December 30; the other was mustered in a few days 
later and discharged November 30. Reporting to the Adjutant-Greneral 
of the Army, Captain Bliss stated: 

From the best information I can obtain, there has not existed the slightest neces- 
sity for calling these militia companies into the service. Intelligent officers assure 
me that there has not been an Indian in the swamps this summer. Persons are not 
wanting to report signs from time to time, and parties of regular troops have repeat- 
edly b^n called out on the most frivolous alarms. 

On his return to Washington, Captain Bliss made a full report as to 
affairs in Georgia, showing that adequate measures had been taken for 
the protection of the frontier. In transmitting this report to Gov- 
ernor McDonald, December 27, 1841, the Secretary of War, J. C. Spen- 
cer, stated: 

An Indian frontier, in time of war, can not expect absolute immunity from the 
depredations of small parties. No amount of force, r^ular or militia, can prevent 
the occasional inroads of a daring enemy. * * * U is believed that even were 
a mounted militia force kept continuously in service, it would contribute but liUle 
additional protection to the frontier, beyond that which the inhabitants can afford 
* themselves. Accustomed to the use of arms, and provided as they are with them, 
the border settlers must necessarily rely upon their material aid for the surest and 
best protection. This remark is corroborated by the tendency which is known to 
exist among embodied militia, to disperse to their homes when serving near them. 
They are aware that when a large portion of a sparse population is collected at a few 
points, all others are left exposed, and they feel that their famihes and firesides can 
not be free from alarm or daneer in their absence. 

In reference to vour remarks respecting the hazard of relying upon the opinions 
of the officers of tne Regular Army, as to the nature and extent of the danger, and 
the means of guarding against it, it is proper to remark, that those who have served 
on the frontier have, at least, as good means of information as the militia officers or 
inhabitants, and are at least disinterested in the recommendations they make. 

The officer commanding; the army in Florida, is responsible for the suitable appli- 
cation of the force under his orders, not only for the purpose of offensive operations, 
bat also the defense of the settlements of Georgia and Florida. Acting under the 
high responsibility and with much better means of information than any possessed 
by this department, he has deemed the existing dispositions for the protection of the 
Okefenokee Frontier adequate for that purpose, and has therefore declined the 
services of a militia force. Confirmed as tne correctness of his decision has been, by 
the most recent intelligence received here, I can not imdertake to countermand h& 
order for the discharge of the militia force. ♦ * ♦ 

I trust there will be no more occasion for calling the militia into service, as all 
accounts from Florida concur in representing the great probability of a speedy ter- 
mination to the conflict. 

Copiee of your communication will, however, be sent to Colonel Worth; but I am 
bound to advise you that the service of the troops discharged, subsequent to that 
event and prior to any order from Colonel Worth to retain them, can not be 
lecGffnized. 

I have the honor to forward to you a communication from General Knight, which 
famishes evidence of Indian signs that can not be contradicted, and proof of the 
indisposition of the r^ular forces to pursue the Indians into their hiding places. It 
is useless for me to apply to the Government for an efficient force. Those stationed 
for the protection of the country, instead of discharging their duty, are almost as 
troublesome as the savages in the work of murder ana destruction of property. Of 
this I have sent you the testimony. I have taken the defense of the 8tate into my 
own hands, and only write to ask you to remove the regular troops from the territory 
of Greoiyia, that I may have the posts occupied by a military force that may be relied 
on for the protection of the people. I shall ask the delegation of Georgia in Congress 
to have appropriations made for the militia. 

The issue sought in this letter was avoided by the action of Colonel 
Worth; unaware, he had already withdrawn the troops to strengthen 
the cordon of posts farther to the south. 
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NUMBER OF TBOOP8 EMPLOYED IN THE FLORIDA WAR. 

The number of troops at the commencement of active operatioiis 
each year, from 1836 to 1841, was as follows: 



Date. 



Regular*. Volontee»i„,li^ 



November 80, 1886. 
November 80, 1837. 
November 80, 1888, 
November 80, 1889. 
November 80, 1840. 
November 80. 1841, 



1,767 
4.562 
8,800 
8,081 
4,191 
8,801 



1,718 

4,046 

871 

798 

1,843 



750 
178 



Total. 



4,220 
8,77« 
8,671 
8,824 
6,084 
9 8,801 



The number of volunteers and militia called into the service from 
1836 to 1842 was as follows: * 



Florida War, 1^ to 1842 . . 
Creek War, 1836 to 1838.... 
Cherokee War, 1886 to 1838 

Aggregate 



Officers. 



1,504 
784 

542 



2,780 



Men. 



26,803 
9,617 
8,952 



45,872 



TdtaL 



28,807 
10, »1 
9,494 ' 



048,152 



More than 24,500 officers and men were called out during the year 
1836. 

If to 48,152 be added 12,539, the largest figures for the Regular 
Army at anjr time during the war, the total number of troops in the 
service at different times from 1835 to 1842 amounts to 60,691. *^ 

LOSSES OF THE WAR. 

The bad policy of depending upon war levies engaged for brief terms 
of service, greatly protracted tne long struggle with the Seminoles. 
The prolongation of war, inhuman at best, became, in the deadly 
climate of Florida, an act of absolute cruelty. 

In the Regular Army alone, there being no statistics available for the 
volunteers and militia, the number of men killed or died of wounds was: 

Officers 74 

Enlisted men 1,3^ 

Total << 1,466 

The loss bjr death alone, in a portion of our Army, whose maximum 
strength during this seven years' contest was 4,191, fell but 411 short 

« Figures famished by Adiutant-Grenerars Office. 

ft The troops for the dherokee War did not engai^ in active hostilities. They were 
called out to enforce the emimtion of the Cherosees west of the Mississippi. This 
was peacefully accomplished by General Scott, during the interval between the affair 
of the Caroline and the dispute as to the Maine boundair. 

cThe Commissioner of renaions gives the number of soldiers in the service from 
1836 to 1843 as follows: 

Southwestern disturbances, 1836 2, 803 

Cherokee disturbances, 1836-37 3,926 

Creek disturbances, 1836-37 13,418 

Florida War, 1836 tolS43 41,122 

Total 61,5 

rf Adjutant-General's Office. 
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of the total number of killed in the War of 1812, in which we had more 
than half a million of men. 

The following figures show the casualties by death in several of the 
regular regiments:^ 



First Artillery 66 

Second Artillery 112 

Third Artillery 169 

Fourth Artillery 38 

First Infantry. 141 

Third Infantry 71 



Fourth Infantry 134 

Sixth Infantry 139 

Seventh Infantry 153 

Eighth Infantry 74 

Second Dragoons 217 



These figures, without parallel in our history, may be accepted as a 
test of the sacrifices which an American army will cheerfully undergo, 
when disciplined and commanded by officers of military experience 
and training. 

COST OP THE WAB. 

Lieaving out of consideration the loss of life along the frontiers, as 
well as to the pecuniary damage incident to the destruction or forced 
abandonment of property, and without computing the losses due to 
the calling away from their active industries, the thousands of citizens 
who were summoned to the field, at the beginning of the Indian hostili- 
ties in 1835 and 1836, the subjoined tables demonstrate with how little 
success the Government economized, from the close of the War of 1812 
to the end of the Florida campaign. 

The first table gives the expenditures of the United States for the 
War and Navy Departments from 1817, when the Army reduction of 
1815 took eflFect, to the reduction of the Army in 1821; the second 
gives the same expenditures from the reduction of the Army in 1821, 
to the year 1835; the third, the expenditures for all Indian disturb- 
ances in Florida and elsewhere, during the seven years' war with the 
Seminoles.* 

TABLE 1. 



Year. 


War. 


Navy. 


iSlTc 


18,004,286.68 
5,622,716.10 
6,606,900.87 
2,690,392.81 
4,461,291.78 


98.814,696.49 
2,968,696.00 
8.847,640.42 
4,887,990.00 
8,819,243.06 


1818 


1819 


1820 - 


1821 --- - -- --- 






Total 


27,224,986.09 


17,828,166.97 





TABLE 2. 

ute 

1828 

1824 

1826 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1880 

1881 

1882. 

1888 

1884 

1886 

Total 



98,11 
8, OS 
8,34 
8,65 
8,94 
8.94 
4,14 
4,72 
4,76 
4,84 
6,44 
6,7C 
6,69 
6,75 



61.48 
24.48 
39.85 
14.18 
94.87 
77.88 
44.66 
91.07 
28.88 
36.66 
34.88 
19.10 
89.88 
56.89 



63,186,182.60 



92,224,468.96 
2, 508, 765. 8& 
2,904,581.66 
8,049,083.86 
4,218,902.46 
4,268,877.46 
8,918,786.44 
8,908,746.47 
8,289,428.68 
3,856,183.07 
8,966,870.29 
8,901,856.75 
8,956,260.42 
8,864,989.06 



49,166,740.26 



<s Adjntant-General's Office. 

b Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1877, 

cTheexpendituree for the year 1816 were: War, $16,012,096.1 



.. 14. 
[);Navy,$3,908,278.3a 
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TABLE 8. 



Year. 


War. 


Nayy. 


1886 


$11,747,846.26 
18,682,780.80 
12.897,224.16 
8.916,996.80 
7,096,267.28 
8,801,610.64 
6,610,488.02 


86,807,71&» 
6,646.914.68 
6,181,680.66 
6,182,294.26 
6,118.896.89 
6,001,076.97 
8,897,242.96 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1840 


1841 


1842 






Total 


69,751,611.60 


45,280,724.86 





We see from the second table that by maintaining a nonexpansive 
Army of less than 4,000 combatants, for fourteen years tiie expendi- 
tures from 1821 to 1836 were $63,000,000. 

The third table shows that as a consequence of this economy, the 
expenditures for the next seven years were $69,000,000. 

To fully appreciate the cost of unwise legislation it must be remem- 
bered — 

First. That as the President could not add an enlisted man to the 
Army, he was forced to call upon the governors for militia, and that 
the number who rushed to arms in 1835 approached 25,000. 

Second. That Congress in 1836, contrary to the reiterated recommen- 
dations of the Secretary of Warandthe military commanders, expressed 
its preference for raw levies, not only by refusing to increase the 
enlisted men in the skeleton companies of the Regular Army, but more 
markedly still, by authorizing tne President to accept the services of 
10,000 volunteers, enlisted not for the war but for the period of six 
or twelve months. 

Third. That it was not till 1838, or until after the militia enthu- 
siasm had subsided and the law authorizing the employment of volun- 
teers had expired, that Congress could be induct to increase tiie 
Army to 12,539 men. 

With these peculiarities of legislation before us, if we recur to the 
table, it will appear that the expenditures for the first three years of 
the war were $38,327,300.21, wnile for the last four years they were 
$31,424,311.29, which was equivalent to a saving of nearly $5,000,000 
a year. 

The following statement called for by Congress, March 22, 1838, 
and submitted to it May 8, nearly two months before the increase of 
the Army, exhibits the comparative cost of a company of regulars, of 
volunteers, and of militia: 



Period. 


Regulars. 


Volunteers. 


MilitUL 


Dragoons. 


Infantry. 


Mounted. 


Foot. 


Mounted. 


Fdot 


6 months 


818.578.84 
6,786.67 
2,262.22 


$4,662.06 

2,831.00 

777.00 


$22,576.01 
13,653.69 
7,588.58 


$7,287.69 
4,973.88 
3,888.58 






S monthB 


$12,079.60 
6,800.14 


$8,674.68 
2,102.26 


1 month 





In this table are included expjenses for traveling to and from ren- 
dezvous, hire of horses, indemnity for same, as also clothing, etc. 
The amount of money disbursed through the Pay Depeurtment to 
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trcx>ps in Florida from the commencement of hostilities to the 1st of 
October, 1840, was as follows: 

B^alAr Army: 

Officers, embracing their pay, rations, forage, and clothing for 

servants $602,076.20 

Men, embracing pay and clothing 1,135,459.09 

Total 1,827,535.29 

Militia: 

Officers 743,860.88 

Men 2,332,663.41 

Total.... «3, 076, 024. 29 

In comparing the amount actually paid ta the two classes of troops, 
and which combined was less than one-twelfth of the total war expend- 
itures, it should be observed that the regular troops, who were con- 
tinuously in service for the whole five years, received one-third less 
than the raw troops, whose average service did not exceed three months. 

BEDUCnON OF THE ARMY. 

On the 23d day of August, 1842, nine days after the official announce- 
ment of the cessation of hostilities, an act of Congress reduced the 
Army from 12,539 officers and men to 8,613. 

This result in the line, was wisely effected without disbanding any 
regiments, by simply converting the second regiment of dragoons into 
a regiment of riflemen and bv reducing the rank and file of each com- 
pany in the different arms oi service as follows: dragoons, from 71 to 
61; artillery, from 71 to 54; infantry, from 90 to 52. 

xhe reduction in each company was in private soldiers alone, except 
in the artillery, where the artificers were reduced from 3 to 2. 

The third section of the law abolished the office of Commissary- 
General of Purchases; his duties were devolved on the Quartermaster's 
Department. 

The fourth section reduced the Inspectors-General from 2 to 1, the 
paymasters from 18 to 15, surgeons from 22 to 20, and assistant- 
surseons from 60 to 50. 

No other changes were made in the line or staff, as organized bv the 
law of 1838. 

The Army now consisted of: 

STAFF. 





Officers. 


Men. 




OcncTal officers 


3 












AdJutantrOeiieral's Deportment 








Detailed from the line In the Ad jutant^en^ul's Dei>artment 








Total 












1 iMmector-Qenetftl 












Quartermarter*!* Pepartment x . . . . - r , r , 


28 






Detail*^ fn>Tn the l^ne. , „ . , - . . , . t . , x - . r ^ - ^ - - x , - t - - t ^ - , r , t - r r ^ r - t - - - r - 


28 






Total 


S7 





87 







« Figures furnished by the Paymaster-Gteneral. 
34760**— 16 13 
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STAFF— Continued. 



Offloen. 



Men. 



Aggregate. 



Oommiwuy Department 

Detailed from the line 

Total 

Medical Department 

Paj Department 

Purchasing DeparUnent (military storekeepers) 

Corps of Engineers 

Corps of Topographical Engineers 

Orananoe 

Total staff and staff departments 



290 



71 
16 
2 
43 
36 



267 



290 



667 



LINE. 



Arm of service. 



Regiments. 



Companies. 



Officers. 



Men. 



Aggregate. 



DragocHis.. 
Armiery... 
Infantry... 
Riflemen.. 

Total 



84 
172 
264 

84 



615 
2,168 
4,192 

616 



649 
2,840 
4,456 



14 



140 



604 



7,590 



8,094 



Total staff, staff departments, and line, 8,61S.a 

The second regiment of dragoons was not to be dismounted and con- 
verted into riflemen, till after the 4th of March, 1843. 

The wisdom of not disbanding this regiment soon became apparent, 
and the law of April 4, 1844^ remounted it with its former designation. 

The population of the United States at the date of the above army 
reduction exceeded 17,000,000. 

USSSONS OP THE WAR. 

The lessons taught by this war are: 

First. That its expense was tripled, if not (quadrupled, by that fea- 
ture of the law of 1821 which gave the President, m times of emer- 
gency, no discretion to increase the enlisted men oi the Army. 

Second. That, as in every previous war, after successfully employ- 
ing for short periods of service militia ana volunteers, and exhausting 
their enthusiasm. Congress found it more humane and economical to 
continue hostilities wiui regular troops, enlisted for the period of five 
years. 

Third. That for want of a well-defined peace organization, a nation 
of 17,000,000 of people contended for seven years with 1,200 warriors 
and finallv closed the struggle without accomplishing the forcible emi- 
gration of the Indians, whicn was the original and sole cause of the war. 

Without dwelling on the needless sacrifice of life, these hard lessons 
would have been cheaply learned, could Congress, at the end of the con- 
flict, have appreciated the value of expansive organization. By with- 
holding from the President authority to add a few enlisted men to the 
Army, it committed the same great error as in 1821. W e shall see that 
this error more than doubled the cost and length of another war, which 
despite the mistakes of military legislation, was soon to add to the luster 
of our arms. 



<> The 28 officers detailed on the staff being included in their regiments, do not 
appear in the aggregate, 8,613. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE IdLITABT POLICY OF THE UKITED STATES DXTRINO THE 

MEXIOAK WAB.a 



Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, Bnena Vista, the siege 
and capture of Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo. Contreras, Churubusco, and 
El Molino del Rey. contributed an unbroken chain of victories preced- 
inff the entrance of our troops into the capital of Mexico. 

Successes so brilliant would apparently denote the perfection of 
military policy, but, pai'adoxical as it may seem, official documents 
establish the fact that they were achieved under the very same system 
of laws and executive orders which in the preceding foreign war had 
led to a series of disasters culminating in the capture and destruction 
of our capital. 

The explanation of this paradox is to be found partly in the differ- 
ence of character of our adversaries, but more especially in the quality 
of the Regular Army with which we began the two wars. For the 
Mexican war, as for the war of 1812, the Government had ample time 
to prepare. The admission of Texas into the Union on the 1st of 
March, 1845, which was ratified by that State on the ensuing 4th of 
Jul^, was followed in August by the advance of our Army to Corpus 
Cbristi. 

On the 6th of August the Adjutant-General, by direction of the 
Secretary of War, wrote to the commander, General Taylor: 

Although a state of war with Mexico or an invasion of Texas by her forces may not 
take place, it is nevertheless deemed proper and necessary that your force should be 
fully equal to meet with the certainty of success any crisis which may arise in Texas, 
andf which would require you, by force of arms, to carry out the instructions of the 
Government. * 

He was directed to learn from the authorities of Texas what addi- 
tional force could, in case of need, be placed at his disposal, and given 
authority to call them into service, coupled, however, witib the eco- 
nomical restriction: 

Such auxiliary volunteer force from Texas, when events, not now revealed, may 
justify their employment, will be organized and mustered under your orders, and be 
received into the service of the Umted States when actually required in the field to 
repel invasion, c actual or menaced, and not before. 

^^Note indoreed upon this chapter in the handwriting of General Sherman was ae 
follows: ** I read this before sending to Garfield. I think it very good and suggest no 
amendm^it — W.T.S." And again, in Greneral Garfield's handwriting: '^This is 
very good. — J. A. Grarfield." — Editobs. 

^ (KNise Ex. Doc No. 60, Thirtieth Congress, first session, p. 83. 

« House Ex. Doc No. 60, Thirtieth Congress, first session, pp. 83, 84. 
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The same paragraph of this order informed the commander that — 

It should be understood that as yet no provision exists bv law for the payment 
of such forces, but appropriations for tliat purpose will aoubtlefls be made by 
Congress. « « * 

The amount and description of the force to be mustered into the service of the 
United States is left to your determination, and, of course, to be r^ulated by 
circumstances.^ 

August 23, 1845, the Secretary of War wrote: 

The information hitherto received as to the intentions of Mexico and themeasares 
she ma^r adopt, does not enable the Administration here to sive you more explicit 
instructions in regird to your movements than those which nave been already for- 
warded to you. There is reason to believe that Mexico is making efforts to assemble 
a lai^ army on the frontier of Texas for the purpose of entering the Territorv and 
holdmg forcible possession of it Of their movements :^ou are doubtless advised, and 
we trust have taken, or early will take, prompt and efficient steps to meet and repel 
any such hostile incursion. Should Mexico assemble a large body of troops on the 
Rio Grande and cross it with a considerable force, such a movement must be regarded 
as an invasion of the United States and the commencement of hostilities. You will, 
of course, usa all the authority which has been or majr be ^ven you to meet such a 
state of things. Texas must oe protected from hostile invasion, and for that purpose 
you will of course employ to the utmost extent all the means you possess or can 
command. * * * 

Should Mexico declare war, or commence hostilities by crossinj^ the Rio Grande 
with a considerable force, you are instructed to lose no time in giving information to 
the authorities of each or any of the above-mentioned States ^ as to the number of 
volunteers you may want from them respectively. Should you require troops from any 
of these States, it would be important to have them with the least possible delay. It 
is not doubted that at least two regiments from New Orleans and one from Mobile 
could be obtained and expeditiously brought into the field. You will cause it to be 
known at these places what number and description of troops you desire to receive 
from them in the contemplated emergency. The authorities of these States will be 
apprised that you are authorized to receive volunteers from them, and you may 
calculate that tney will promptly join you when it is made known that their services 
are required. « 

To " meet with the certainty of success" any crisis that might arise 
in Texas, the commander was given on paper an aggregate of 4,000 
men of the Regular Army, with power to call from States, near and 
remote, such force of volunteers as in his discretion he might judge 
expedient. 

Three days later, August 26, the Secretary of War informed the 
Governors of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana by letter that Gren- 
eral Taylor had been appointed to command the *'army of occupation" 
and requested him to furnish such a force of militia as General Taylor 
might designate. August 28 similar letters were sent to the Gov- 
ernors of Kentucky and Tennessee, August 30 the Secretary of War 
wrote General Taylor: 

The instructions heretofore issued enjoin upon jrou to defend Texas from invasion 
and Indian hostilities, and should Mexico invade it, you will employ all your forces 
to repulse the invaders, and drive all Mexican troops beyond the Rio Grande. Should 
you judge the forces under your command inadequate, you will not fail to draw suf- 
ficient auxiliary aid from Texas, and, if there be need, from the States, pursuant to 
your previous instructions. It is not to be doubted that, on your notification, volun- 
teer troops to the number you may require will rally with alacrity to your standard. 
You have been advised that the assembling of a large Mexican army on the borders of 
Texas, and crossing the Rio Grande with a considerable force, will be regarded by 

« House Ex. Doc. No. 60, Thirtieth Congress, first session, p. 84. 

^ In addition to Texas these States were Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see, and Kentucky. See letter Hon. William L. Marcy, Secretairy of War, to General 
Taylor, August 23, 1845.— EnrroRS. 

c House £x. Doc. No. 60, Thirtieth Ongress, first session, pp. 84, 85. 
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the ExecotiTe here as an invasion of the United States and the commencement of 
hostilities. An attempt to cross the river with such a force will also be considered 
in the same light * * « 

In case of war, either declared or made manifest by hostile actSj your main object 
will be the protection of Texas; but the pursuit of this object will not necessarily 
confine your action within the territory of Texas. Mexico having thus commenceoL 
hostilities you may, in your discretion, should you have sufficient force and be in a 
condition to do so, cross the Rio Grande, disperse or capture the forces assembling 
to invade Texas, defeat the junction of troops uniting for that puri>ose, drive them 
from their positions on either side of that river, and, it deemed practicable and expe- 
dient, take and hold possession of Matamoras and other places in the country. I 
scarcely need to say that enterprises of this kind are only to be ventured on under 
circumstances presenting a fair prospect of success. ^ 

The full sienificance of these orders should not escape our attention. 
They not only contemplated the possibility of an invasion, but goin^ 
far beyond, they looked to a bold and ageressive war to be prosecutea 
bv the same class of troops as were callea out at the beginnmg of the 
war of 1812. 

But this was not all. In plain violation of the Constitution, which 
only authorizes the emploj^ment of militia ''to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions," the orders, in case 
the General saw fit to call out the militia, sanctioned his entrance into 
a foreign country with troops of this description. As had already 
occurred in our history, such a force, pleading constitutional limita- 
tions, could have abandoned him the moment he crossed the frontier. 

Without dwelling on this germ of dissolution in his army, had he 
called out and sought to rely upon raw troops, let us under his instruc- 
tions look at the possibility of receiving timely aid in case of need. 
Corpus Christi is from 100 to 150 miles n'om the nearest point on the 
Rio Grande. Half of this distance, had the enemy been prepared, 
could possibly have been traversed without exciting the alarm of our 
conmiander. Five days later our regular forces, numbering on paper 
but 4,000 men, mieht have found themselves face to face with the 
Mexican army, witn no oj>tion, under the orders, except to give or 
receive battle. Even had it taken ten days for the Mexican army to 
move from the Rio Grande to Corpus Christi, it would have been 
impossible for a single company or regiment of militia to have joined 
the army, except possibly irom Texas. 

The want of care and foresight in these instructions to our commanders 
was soon to receive a more positive proof. On the 4th of October, 
1845, General Taylor wrote from Corpus Christi that if the Govern- 
ment, in settling the (juestion of boundary, proposed the line of the 
Rio Grande as an ultimatum, he could not doubt that the settlement 
would be facilitated and hastened by taking possession of one or two 
points on or near the river.* 

This suggestion, submitted with great deference, appears to have 
been adopt^, for on the 13th of January, 1846, the Secretary of War, 
by direction of the President, instructed him to advance and occupy as 
soon as [practicable "positions on or near the east bank of the Rio del 
Norte.'' The Secretary stated in conclusion: 

It is not designed, in our present relations with Mexico, that you should treat her 
as an enemy; but should she assume that character by a declaration of war, or any 
cjpen act of hostility toward us, you will not act merely on the defensive, if your rela- 
tive means enable you to do otherwise. 

a House Ex* Doc. No. 60, Thirtieth Congress, first session, pp. 88, 89. 
^House Ex. Doc. No. 60, Thirtieth Ck>ngres8, first session, p. 108. 
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Since instractions were f(iven you to draw aid from Texas, in caae yoa should deem 
it neoeesary. the relations between that State and the United States have mideri^one 
some modincation. Texas is now fully incorporated into our onion of States, and 
you are hereby authorized to make a requisition upon the Executive of that State for 
such of its militia force as may be needed to repel invasion or to secure the country 
against apprehended invasion, a 

March 2, the Secretary again wrote: 

You can not fail to have timely notice of the approach of any oonaiderable Mex- 
ican force, and, in that event, will promptly and efficiently use the authority with 
which you are clothed to call to you such auxiliary forces as you may need. The 
Governor of Texas has been notified that you are authorized by the Presiden\ to make 
a requisition on him for troops, and it is not doubted that he will promptly respond 
to any call you may make for that purpose. 

Your advance to the Rio del Norte will bring you, as a matter of course, nearer to 
your assailants in case of hostilities, and at the same time remove you to a greater 
distance from the region from which auxiliary aid can be drawn. This consideration 
will naturally induce you to take more than ordinary care to be in a aeife position 
and prepared to sustain yourself against any assault^ 

These instructions were still vague. They gave the commander the 
undoubted authority to call upon Texas at once, but as the use of the 
militia was qualified by the expressions ^^ to repel invasion," **to secure 
the country a^inst apprehended invasion," " the approach of a con- 
siderable Mexican force," the responsibility of incurring expense was 
thrown upon the commander, who, under the spirit of his instructions, 
could do nothing less than await future events. 

In the meantime the necessity for increasing the Regular Army as 
the only means of insuring economy and safety was not lost sight of 
by the Government. General Scott, in his annual report in November, 
1845, recommended the addition of one regiment of artillery and three 
of infantry, as also an increase of the number of privates per companv 
in all of the existing regiments. His plan for the increase of the rank 
and file contemplated the addition of 10 privates to each company of 
dragoons, and 20 to each company of artillery and infantry, still fur- 
ther (][ualified by his preference for 100 privates per company. By 
adopting this plan he added: 

Our present skeleton Army may then, without an additional regiment and by the 
mere alddition of privates, bie augmented 7,960 men (more than douhled), making 
a total of noncommissioned officers, etc., of 15,S43. 

I offer but elements. It is for higher authorities to determine the extent (if any) 
and mode of augmentation. But I may add that companies with but 42 privates 
cannot be isolated, as the ordinarjr service of the frontiers so frequently requires, 
and hence are often doubled to garrison even some of the smaller posts. ^ 

The Secretary of War in his annual report was not less statesman- 
like and explicit. After explaining that the concentration of troops 
in Texas had left the long line of the British frontier guarded by a few 
posts, that many fortifications on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts were 
without garrisons, that the troops on the frontier were not more than 
sufficient to protect the settlements, and that apprehensions and anxiety 
existed in relation to the abandonment of posts, he continued: 

I would respectfully recommend that authority to increase the number of privates 
in a company, to any number not exceeding eighbr should be vested in the President, 
to be exercis!^ at his discretion, with special reference to what the public interest 
might suddenly reouire. 

This mode of enlai^n^ the Army, by adding to the rank and file of the present 
companies, will not, .it is oelieved, impair, but, on the contrary, greatly improve their 

a House Ex. Dec. No. 60, Thirtieth Congress, first session, p. 91. 
^ House Ex. Doc No. 60, Thirtieth Congress, first session, p. 92. 
« Senate Ex. Doc No. 1, Twenty-ninth Gongreas, first seesion, p. 210. 
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comparative efficiency, and on that account, aa well as on the score of economy, is 
deemed preferable to that of effecting the same object by raising new regiments at 
this time. 

It is only in view of a probability that a force considerably larger than a perma- 
nent peace establishment mij^ht soon be required that I should prefer the mode ctf 
increasinff the Army by raising new regiments, organized on our present reduced 
soile. This scale is undoubtedly too low for actual service and has nothing to rec- 
ommend it to a preference unaer any circumstances but the &cility it anords of 
expanding an army so oraanized by increasing the rank and file, and of rendering it 
effective for service in a snorter period than new regiments could be raised, oigan- 
ized, and disciplined. ^ 

These reports accompanied the Preeident'B message on the 2d of 
December, 1845. Had Congress acted promptly on their reconmienda- 
tions it woukl not have b^n necessary, three months later, to have 
instructed General Taylor to depend upon raw troops. 

However, this oflBicer left Corpus Chnsti on the 8th of March, estab- 
lished en route a base of supphes at Point Isabel, and reached the fiio 
Grande on the 28th at a point opposite Matamoras. 

The next day he wrote to the Adjutant-General: 

The attitude of the Mexicans is so for decidedly hostile. An interview has been 
held, by my direction, with the military authorities in Matamoras, but with nosati»- 
factory result Uoder this state of things I must again and uigently call your atten- 
tion to the necessity of speedily sending recruits to this army. The militia of Texas 
are so remote from the border * « * that we can not depend upon their aid. 
The strength gained by filling up the regiments here, even to the present feeble 
establishment, would be of veiy g^eat importance. ^ 

The array of occupation on arriving opposite Matamoras, was com- 
posed as follows: 

^^Arrny of Occupation^* on the frontiers of Texas, May, 1846, ^ 



Regimentfl and corps. 



Namber 

of 

companies. 



Present. 



Officers. Men. 



Aggregate 

present 
and absent. 



OLD SerTABLIBHXSNT. 



Qenend itaff . . . • . . 
Second Dragoons . 
First ArtiUery.... 
Second Artillery . . 
Third Artillery... 
Fourth Artillery.. 

Third Infantry 

Fonrth Infantry . . 
Fifth Infantry.... 
Seventh Infantry . 
^g^htii Infantry . . 



185 
187 
169 
872 
295 
870 
845 
875 



844 
217 
210 
206 
464 
888 
472 
418 
488 



Total. 



78 



209 



2,839 



8»fi64 



By giving each of the 78 companies 100 privates, which might have 
been done but for a defect in the law, this force could have been raised 
from 3,554 to 7,800 men, which, with the full quota of officers, non- 
oommissioned officers, and musicians, would have made this force 
exceed 8,000. This would have given it an effective strength of nearly 
6,000 men present for duty. 

While these figures are interesting as showing tiiat the needless 
exposure of our little army had its origin in faulty legislation, ^e 
weakness of its numbers in no way daunted its commander. He knew 

« Senate Ex. Doc No. 1» Twenty-ninth Ck>Dgree8, finst aeesion, p. 195, 196. 
^ House Ex. Doc No. 60, Thirtieth Congrees, firgt seesion, p. 1&, 133. 
« House Ex. Doc No. 24, Thirty-fiist CougresBi first session^ p. Sa— table. 
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that four-fifths of his officers had received the benefits of professional 
training at the Military Academy or in the Florida war. Bevond this, 
he was conscious that the discipline and esprit de corps of his troops 
had been brought to the highest point by six months of training in toe 
camp of instruction at Corpus Christi. With this preparation and, as 
has been observed, with practicallv no authority to increase his force 
till an invasion should actually take place^ the commander was soon 
destined to confront a large and well-organized Mexican armv. 

The first collision occurred on the 25th of April, when Thornton's 
dragoons in a skirmish on the east bank of the nver, suffered a loss of 
16 Killed and wounded. The emergency having come, General Taylor 
the next day called upon the Governors of Louisiana and Texas for 
6.000 volunteers, but, as was to be expected, the call was too late. 
The enemy had already crossed the river in large force, and was then 
threatening his line of communication. Loath to abandon his position, 
he left the Seventh Infantry and two batteries of artillery to garrison 
Fort Brown, a field work on the left bank of the river, and on the 1st 
of May marched with the remainder of the army to Point Isabel. 
Having replenished his trains and provided for the safety of the depot, 
he began tne return march to the Rio Grande on the evening of the 
7th. The next day the crisis arrived. The enemy had invested Fort 
Brown, and at Palo Alto was drawn up in line of battle to dispute his 
further advance. 

The challenge was promptly accepted. At 2 o'clock our troops 
moved to the attack, and at dark, after a well-contested engagement, 
were masters of the field. Though beaten, the enemy was not hope- 
lessly demoralized. The next day he gave battle at Resaca de la 
Palma, but no longer able to resist the ardor of our troops was again 
defeated and driven in confusion across the Rio Grande. 

The force present at Resaca de la Palma numbered 173 officers and 
2,049 men, total 2,222, of whom but 1,700 were engaged.^ 

The losses in the two battles were 170 killed and wounded.* 

The strength of the enemy was estimated at 6,000, and his losses in 
killed and wounded at 1,000. 

In concluding his official report General Taylor stated: 

Oar victory has been decisive. A small force has overcome immense odds of the 
best troops that Mexico can famish — veteran regiments perfectly eqaipped and 
appointed. Eight pieces of artillery, several colors and stanaards, a great number of 
prisoners, including 14 officers, ana a large amount of baggage and public property 
have fallen into our hands. The causes of victory are doubtless to be found in the 
superior quality of our officers and men. c 

The effect of this brilliant initiative was felt to the end of the war. 
It gave our troops courage to fight against overwhelming numbers, 
demoralized the enemy, and afforded a striking proof of me truth or 
the maxim, ''That in war, moral force is to physical as three is to one." 
In all of the subseouent battles our troops were outnumbered two or 
three to one, yet tney marched steadily forward to victory, and for 
the first time in our history temporarily convinced our statesmen, if 
not the people, of the value of professional education and military 
discipline. 

The siege of Fort Brown was raised on the evening of the battle of 
Resaca de la Palma. On the 11th of May General Taylor proceeded 

o General Taylor's official report — Moneomery*s Life of General Taylor, pp. ISO, 161. 
«>Hoa8e Ex. Doc No. 24, Thlrtv-first Congress, first session Table B. 
<^ Montgomery's life of General Taylor, p. 162. 
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to Pmnt Isabel to arrange for the reinforcements which had b^un to 
arrive. On the 18th, all being in readiness, he crossed the Rio Grande 
without opposition and closed the campaign by the occupation of 
Matamoras. 

The brilliant victories of the army of occupation in its three weeks' 
campaign should not make us lose sight of the perils it encountered. 
The advance to the Rio Grande, it is true, was suggested by the com- 
mander, but in adopting the suggestion the only modification of his 
instructions seemed to make them more ambiguous by changing the 
emergency for calling out raw troops from ''invasion or to secure 
the country against apprehended invasion," to the still more vague 
"approach of a considerable Mexican force." As the nearest gov- 
ernor was at least 300 miles away, there was no possibility of receiving 
reenf orcements, even if called for in view of the suggested emergency, 
inasmuch as the enemy could cross the Rio Grande and fight a battle 
on the same day. And such, in theory, was the plan of General Arista, 
the Mexican commander. The passage of the river by General Torrejon 
on April 24, which led to the skirmish on the 25th and to General 
Taylor's requisition for militia on the 26th, was to have been followed 
by the main body of the army with the expectation of cutting our line 
of communication and forcing our army to immediate battle. Delays, 
however, in crossing the river retardeu the movement till the 1st oi 
May, when the army returned to Point Isabel. 

The conflict was thus deferred till May 8, when, as we have seen, 
the battle of Palo Alto was fought three days before the first reen- 
forcements made their appearance at Point Isabel. This act suflBi- 
ciently proves the want of reflection which dictated the President's 
instructions. Had they been transmitted throug;h the general in 
chief, as is now wisely required by law,** he could in a measure have 
been held responsible had he failed to offer his professional advice. 
But whether or not he was taken into the confidence of the President, 
the fact still remains that in trying to economize by depending upon 
raw troops, the orders to our conmianders invited a series of disasters 
from which we were alone rescued by the skill and fortitude of a 
disciplined army. 

Such was the excitement and alarm lest General Taylor's troops 
should be overwhelmed, that volunteers came forwai-d far beyond the 
numbers specified in his requisitions. In New Orleans the veteran 
conunander. General Gaines, who in nearly every disturbance since 
the war of 1812 had called out troops without waiting for instructions 
from the Government, set to work to organize and eciuip an army on 
his own responsibility, the term of enlistment being fixed at six 
months. So rapidly (fid he proceed, calling on the governors of Louis- 
iana, Alal^ma, Mississippi, and Missouri, that, before he could be 
stopped by being relieved from command, the number of troops sent 
to General Taylor exceeded 8,000. 

The total number of troops who responded to the calls of the two 
commanders was: 

Three months' men 1, 390 

Six months' men illegally enlisted and held for three months, the legal term 
of the militia 11,211 

Total 12,601 

« The act of Cdngress directing that orders to the Army be promulgated throne^ 
the commanding general was passed March 2, 1S67, and was repealed July lo, 

1870.— EDIT0B8. 
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The number of men received from Loaisiana was 5,389. The arrival 
of these troops after the emergency had passed was attended by other 
evidences of mismanagement. They had been called to arms and 
embarked by a stroke of the pen, but when they landed, so destitute 
were they of equipment and transportation that they were compelled 
to remain in idleness near their depots of subsistence until disctiA]^^ 
from the service. Called out for three months, they returned to t&ir 
homes without the satisfaction of having fired a shot, their losses by 
death being 145 — ^but 25 shoii; of those killed and wounded (170) at the 
battles of ralo Alto and Resaca de la Palma. 

MILITARY LEGISLATION DURING THE WAR. 

The report of the first skirmish reached the War Department on 
Saturday, May 9, 1846. On Monday, the 11th, the President sent a 
message to Congress, then in session, stating that war existed by the 
act of Mexico, and adding that — 

In further yindication of our rights, and defence of the Territory, I invoke the 
promp»t action of Congress to recognize the existence of the war, and to place at the 
oisposition of the Executive the means of prosecuting the war with vigor, and thna 
hastening the restoration of peace. To this end I recommend that authority should 
be given to call into the public service a large body of volunteers, to serve for not 
less than six or twelve months, unless sooner discharged. 'A volunteer force is 
beyond question more efficient than any other description of citiien soldiers; and it 
is not to be doubted that a number far beyond that required would readily rush to 
the field upon the call of their country. I further recommend that a liberal pro- 
vision be made for sustaining our entire military force and funiishing it with supplies 
and munitions of war. 

The most energetic and prompt measures and the immediate appearance in armfi 
of a large and overpowering force are recommended to Con^n^ess as the most certain 
and efficient means of bringing the existing collision withMexico to a speedy and 
successful termination. « 

In these few brief lines is to be found the primary cause of all the 
subsequent delay and extravagance attending the prosecution of the 
war. Ignoring the experience of the Revolution, of the war of 1812, 
and later still of the Florida war, whose aggregate duration exceeded 
sixteen years, without pausing to compute, m the absence of railroads, 
the time required to transport troops from one to two thousand miles 
to the scene of hostilities, the President not only expressed his confi- 
dence in raw troops, but signified his belief in a formal recommenda- 
tion to Congress that we could bringa forei^ war to a successful c<m- 
clusion in the brief space of from six to twelve months. 

The responsibility for this recommendation cannot wholly be laid 



upon the President. General Taylor, a witness of the feeble and pro- 
tracted prosecution of the two preceoing wars, in his letter reporting 
the skirmish of Thornton's dragoons, stated: 

If a law could be passed authorizing the President to raise volunteers for twelve 
months, it would be of the greatest importance for a service so remote from sappori 

as this. ^ 

The promptitude with which Congress entertained and complied 
with the President's unfortunate recommendation finds no paral^l in 

« House Ex. Doc. No. 196, Twenty-ninth CJongress, first session, p. 6. 
^ House Ex. Doc No. 60, Thirtieui Congress, firet session, p. 14L 
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our history.^ The very day his message was received a bill to raise 
50,000 volunteers was introduced, and under the operation of the pre- 
vious question passed the House of Representatives. The next day it 
passed the Senate, and on the 13th received the President's signature. 
The first section of the act read as follows: 

Whereas, by the act of the Repablic of Mexico, a state of war exists between that 
Oovemment and the United States, that, for the purpose of enabling the Government 
of the United States to prosecute said war to a speeoy and successful termination^ the 
President be, and he is hereby, authorized to employ the mUitia, naval, and military 
forces of the United States, and to call for and accept the services of any number of 
volunteers, not exceeding 50,000, who may offer their services, either as cavalry, 
artillery, infantry, or riflemen, to serve twelve months after they shall have arrived 
at the place of rendezvous, or to the end of the war, unless sooner dischiuiged, accord- 
ing to the time for which they shall have been mustered into service; and that the 
sum of $10,000,000, out of any moneys in the Treasury, or to come into the T^reasury, 
not otherwise appropriated, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated for the purpose 
of carrying the provisions of this adt into effect^ 

The second section extended the term of the militia, when called into 
the service of the United States, to six months; the third section 
required the volunteers to furnish their own clothes, horses, and equip- 
ments, the arms to be furnished by the United States; the fourth sec- 
tion gave to each volunteer, as compensation for his clothing, the cost 
of clothing allowed to a regular soldier; the fifth section, ignoring the 
fact that the new force was not militia, authorized the officers to be 
appointed according to the laws of their several States; the ninth section 
gave the volunteers the same pay and allowances as regular soldiers, 
and allowed to those who were mounted a compensation for their 
horses of 40 cents per day. 

It ought not to surprise us if a law passed without debate should 
have contained many costly, if not dangerous, mistakes. The principal 
one of these was contained in the brief words ^' to serve twelve months" 
or "to the end of the war." Whether this unfortunate alternative 
may be regarded as evidence of the conviction on the part of Con- 
gress that a foreign war could be brought to a speedy and successful 
end in twelve months — a thing that has never occurred, and probably 
never will occur under our present system — or as an expression of its 
confidence in the wisdom and jud^uent of the President, it is not 
necessary to discuss. 

As might have been foreseen, the sequel proved that our best and 
only safeguard lies in wise legislation. The provisions of the law. 
more liberal than those recommended by the President, authorized 
him, at his option, to accept the services of volunteers "for twelve 
months " or " for the war. " Instead of deciding upon the volunteers for 
ttie war, the President permitted the circular <»lling for the new troops 
to be couched in the exact wording of the law, thereby enabling each 
volunteer, at the expiration of twelve months, to elect whether he 
would receive his discharge or remain in service till the end of 
the war. 

a Under the joint resolution of Congress of April 20, 1808, and the Act of Congress, 
dated April 22, 1898, President McKinley issued a call for 125,000 volunteers for the 
Spanish war on April 23. On May 31 , a little more than a month after the President's 
proclamation, nearly all of this immense force of volunteers had been mustered into 
the United States service. Under the call of the President of May 25, 75,000 addi- 
tional volunteers were called for. The last volunteers under these two calls, were 
mnstered in, August 24, 1898. — Edftobs. 

^Oallan's Military Laws of the United States, first section, p. 367, 
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The dilemma in which the Grovemment thus placed itself by mere 
want of foresight was foreshadowed in the annual report of the Secre- 
tary of War of December 6. 1846. After stating that the volunteers 
in their encounters with tne enemy had "more than justified the 
expectations formed of that description of troops," but *'that it was 
no disparagement to them to sav that a rj^ular force was to be pre- 
ferred in a war to be prosecuted in a foreign country," he added: 

Those who are now in the field, with the exception of one regiment sent out to 
California, entered the service under the alternative of condnuing in it for twelve 
months or to the end of the war; and it is presumed they will have the right — at all 
events they will have the permission if they claim the right — to retire from the serv- 
ice at the end of that period, which will expire about the (end) Ist of June next.« 

The needless expense caused by this great mistake may be inferred 
from the fact that on the 13th of May, the day the law received the 
President's signature, requisitions were made upon the governors of 
the States of Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio — 

for a volunteer force equal to 26 regiments, amounting in all, with a battalion from 
the District and Maryland, to about 23,000 effective men, to serve for the period ol 
twelve months or to the end of the war. & 

« « « « W « -ir 

Nine regiments and one battalion of volunteers have been recently called for from 
various States to serve to tlie end of the war, and the information received at the 
Department gives the assurance that these requisitions will be promptly and cheerfully 
complied with. <? 

The above showed the effort made to retrieve the error already com- 
mitted and proved that the reouirement of service "for the war" 
would in no wise have lessened tne spirit of volunteering. 

Although not so dangerous to the success of our arms as the error 
just referred to, there was another defect in the law which diminished 
our strength and at the same time exposed the new levies to needless 
suffering and privation. Under the construction of the fourth section 
of the act, it was decided that the volunteers first called out should 
receive, on being mustered into service, the cost of a year's clothing, 
amounting to $42. The effect was thus explained by tne Secretary m 
his report: 

This sum was not always appropriated for clothing, and many of them soon became 
so destitute as to suffer in their health, and in other respects to be scarcely fit for 
service. To this cause, in no inconsiderable degree, is to be ascribed the great dis- 
parity of sickness between volunteers and regular troops, the latter being well clothed 
Dy the Government and comparatively much more healthy. <* 

The military legislation on the 13th of May was not limited to rais- 
ing a force of volunteers. Another act of the same date authorized 
the President, by voluntary enlistment, to increase the number of pri- 
vates in each or any of the companies of the dragoons, artillery, and 
infantry to not exceeding 100, the number to be reduc^ to 64 when 
the exigency requiring tne increase should cease. 

It will thus be seen that while during peace all discretion to increase 
the Army was withheld from the Presiaent through motives of econ- 
omy, or of jealousy of the Army, the moment war was declared the 
power of expanding it was freely committed to his trust, a power that 
enabled him, without adding an officer to the line, to raise tee enlisted 
strength from 7,580 to 15,540. 

« House Ex. Doc. No. 4, Twentv-ninth Congress, second session, p. 64. 
* Report of Secretary of War. douse Ex. Doc. No. 4, Twenty-ninth Congress, second 
session, p. 47. 
« Same, p. 64. 
^^ House Ex. Doc No. 4, Twenty-ninth CongresB, second BdBaoiXf p. 5d. 
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Had this discretion been granted to the President by the law of 
1842, the army of occupation need not have been exposed to an attack 
by an army of three times its numbers; neither would there have been 
any occasion to expose to the ravages of disease the thousands of three 
months' men who rushed to its rescue. 

On the 19th of May a re^ment of mounted riflemen intended for 
service in Oregon was ad(fed to the Army. The remaining laws, 
from May 13 to the month of August, the end of the first session of 
the Twenty-ninth Congress, mainly related to the temporary increase 
during the war, of the various staff dei)artments. 

The Army, as oi^nized by the foregoing laws, numbered 775 officers 
and 17,020 men; total, 17,812;^ but so slow was the recruitment that, 
by the return of December 5, 1846, the aggregate present and absent 
numbered 10,690,* leaving a deficiency of recruits amounting to 6,968. 

The reasons for this demjiency, the same as existed during the Invo- 
lution and the War of 1812, were plainly set forth in the Secretary's 
report. 

The want of better eaooess in recmiting is, I apprehend, mainly to be ascribed to 
the large number of volunteers which has, in the meantime, been called out. The 
volunteer service is regarded generally by our citizens as preferable to that in the 
Ref^ular Army, and as long as volunteers are expected to be called for it will be diffi- 
cult to fill the ranks of the regular renments unless additional inducements are 
offered or the terms of service modified. A small pecuniary bounty given at the 
time of enlistment, or land at the end of the term of service, would, it is believed, 
have a most beneficial effect Probabl}^ an equall]^ favorable result would flow from 
annexing a condition to the present period of service, allowing the recruit to be dis- 
chai^ed at the end of the present war. It is presumed there are many thousand 
patriotic citizens who would cheerfully enter the service for the war if they could 
retom to the pursuits of civil life at its close. <^ 

The second section of the law for the increase of the staff depart- 
ments merits attention. It authorized the President — 

to call into the service, under the act apj^roved May 13, 1846, such of the general 
officers of the militia as the service, in nis opinion, may require, and to organize 
into brigades and divisions the forces authorized by said act, according to his 
direction. <f » 

This section would apparently denote that Congress regarded the vol- 
unteers under the Constitution as substantially the same as the militia, 
and that conformably with the law of 1792 the Governors of States had 
an equitable right to the appointment of all the officers, from the high- 
est to the lowest grades. Tnis partial adhesion to the State system was 
the means, in many instances, of placing the fortunes of the countrv, 
as well as the lives of our soldiers, in the hands of generals utterly 
Ignorant of the militaiy art at a time when the Government had at its 
msposal numbers of competent oflScers who had devoted their lives to 
the theory and practice of their profession. 

The first law of the next session was passed on the 12th of January, 
1847, and, pursuant to the recommendation of the Secretary of War, 
permitted recruits to enlist in the Regular Army for the period of ^' five 
years" or ''during the war." The recruits were also to receive a 
bounty of f 12, $6 paid in hand, the remainder to be retained till the 
recruit joined the regiment. Had patriotic citizens been permitted to 
enlist in the Kegular Army for the war at the outset, it is probable 
that the difficulties of recruitment might have been largely diminished. 

« Anny B^gister, 1847. 

^ House Ex. Doc. No. 4, Twenty-ninth Congress, second session, p. 68. 
House Ex. Doc. No. 4, Twenty-ninth Congress, second session, p. 53. 
<<0allan'8 Military Laws of the united Stat^ first section, p. 873. 
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The legislation of the new session was not limited to the recroitment 
of the Army. On the 11th of February, but not till more than two 
months after the commencement of the session, Congress passed an 
act increasing the Army by 1 regiment of draj^oons and 9 of mfantry, 
the regimenti to serve, ana the men to be enlisted, for the war. One 
of these infantry regiments was to be orranized and equipped as volti- 

feurs and foot riflemen, and to be provided with a rocket and mountain 
owitzer battery.* 

The second section of the law, reco^izing, in the absence of the law 
of retirement, the great scarcity of field officers with the troops, 
authorized the appointment of an additional major to each of the r^- 
ments of dragoons, artillery, infantry, and riflemen, the majors to be 
selected from the captains of the Army. 

The necessity for a law of retirement, which was strongly urged 
during the Florida war, was again presented at the b^innine of the 
Mexican war. On the 30th of July, 1846, the Adjutant-Greneral 
reported that out of 12 field officers of artillery but i were able to 
take the field, the remainder being disqualified by reason of age, 
wounds, or other disabilities. In flie infantry one-third of the 24 
field officers were disqualified to take the field for the same reasons. 
In the 5 regiments of infantry, belonging to the army of occupation, 
there were present but 6 field officers, 2 of whom. General Taylor ana 
General Worth, held commands higher than a regiment* 

The ninth section cave to every soldier, whether volunteer or regu- 
lar, who had enlistea for twelve months, a bounty, on receiving an 
honorable discharge^ of 160 acres of land, or the eauivalent of $100 in 
Treasury scrip bearing interest at 6 per cent Soldiers of less than a 
yearns service were in like manner riven a bountv of 40 acres of land 
or $25 in scrip. Other sections of this law provided for an increase of 
the Pay and (^uartermaster^s Departments, necessitated by the general 
increase of the line. The delay m the passage of the above law, which 
was recommended in the President's message at the be^nnin^ of the 
session, made it Impossible for the new regiments to airive in uie field 
till late in the summer. 

March 3^ 1847, another act was passed, authorizing an increase of the 
general officers to correspond to the number of new regiments which 
were to be discharged at the end of the war. The second section 
added a lieutenant-colonel and two captains to the Adjutant-GeneraFs 
Department. 

The third section, passed on the President's recommendation as a 
means of partially retrieving the mistake of short enlistments, author- 
ized him to organize into companies, battalions, and raiments such 
volunteers then in Mexico as would reenlist for the war. The section 
also contained the important recognition of the right of the President 
to commission the officers of volunteers. 

The fourth section gave to the volunteers so reenHsting a bounty of 
$12. The fifth section authorized the President to accept the services 
of individual volunteers to fill vacancies in any of the existing regi- 
ments of volunteers. These three sections clearly indicated a growing 
difficulty in procuring volunteers to replace casualties, a difficulty that 
would have mcreased in accordance with all previous experience in 
direct proportion to the prolongation of the war. 

a Callan*8 Military Laws of the United States, first section, p. 379. 

^ House Ex. Doc No. 4, Twenty-ninth (ingress, second session, pp. 72, 73. 
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The twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth sections increased the Pay 
Department: the sixteenth section added 2 captains and 6 first lienten- 
ants to the Ordnance Department; the eighteenth section added 2 com- 
panies to each regiment of artillery, an<f authorized 2 light batteries 
to be equipped in each regiment; the twenty -first section, recognizing 
the dimculty of recruiting by voluntary enlistment, authori^d the 
President, in case of failure in filling any regiment or regiments (regu- 
lars or volunteers), to consolidate such deficient regiment or regiments, 
and discharge all supernumerary officers. This law, passed the day 
before the dlose of tne second session of the Twenty-ninth Congress, 
completed all the military legislation of the war. 

As organized under the foregoing laws, the Army was composed as 
follows: • 



Officers. 



Men. 



TotaL 



General staff *..... 

Medical department 

Pav department 

Militaiy storekeepers 

Corps of engineers 

Corps of tODographlcal engineers 

Ordnance aepartment 

Three regiments of dragoons 

One regiment monnted riflemen. 

Foor regiments of artillery 

Sixteen regiments of infantry 

One regiment of infantry 

Aggregate 



86 




86 


85 




8o 


81 




81 


17 




17 


48 


100 


148 


86 




86 


86 


620 


656 


118 


8,406 


8,526 


86 


1,146 


1,181 


208 


5.492 


5,700 


648 


17.664 


18,312 


47 


1,104 


1,161 



1,356 



29,584 



^Eleven assistant adjutants-general and 23 assistant qnartermsBteis of the general staff, being 
detailed from tlie Une and counted in their refllments^ are, to aToid being counted twice, deducted 
from the number 86 in summing up the total offloers and aggregate of officers and men. 

The field officers of each of the line regiments consistecTof 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, and 2 



The strength of each company and regiment in the different arms 
was as follows: 





Officers. 


Men. 


Total. 


First and second dragoons (old army) : 


8 
35 


113 
1,136 


116 


KMHmAnt no comnanies^ ...., 


1,171 






Ildrd dragoons (new army): 

Omipany (1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, 2 second lieutenants) 


4 
48 


118 
1.186 


117 


RAoinnAnt f lo comuajiies^ .' 


1,184 






Mounted riflemen: 

OOmpany . ,,, r -rr-.r -,-r T ^ T T 


3 

85 


U4 
1,146 


117 


RfkoinriAnt HO companies^ 


1,181 






i^rtlllery: 

Company (1 captain, 2 first lieutenants, 1 second lieutenant) 


4 

52 


114 
1,873 


118 


Seffiment (12 cbmDanies) .' 1 


1,425 






Infantry (old army): 

CJompany.. --.....• •> 


8 
84 


110 
1,104 


118 


RnrliTient (10 comnanles) ,...,,,- r^.. 


1,188 






Infuitry and yoltigeuis (new army): 

OrnnrtAfiv (1 cantain. 1 first lieutenant. 2 second lieutenants) 


4 

47 


110 
1,104 


114 


Tti^rimAn t ^10 Gomraniest 


1,151 







The adjutants in the regiments of dragoons and riflemen were extra 
lieutenants. I^e adjutants of artillery, infantry, and voltigeurs, as 

aAimy Begister, 1848. 
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also the refipmental quaitennasterfl in all arms of the seryioe^ were 
lieutenants detailed from the subalterns. This provision in time of 
war proved to be false economy. It necessarily reduoed two com- 
panies in each infantry regiment to two officers each at the beginning 
of a campaign, and when casualties occurred, exposed it to the danger 
of being left without a commissioned officer. 

Having examined all military legislation since the announcement of 
hostilities, we may now return to the operations of the army on the 
Bio Granae. 

GAMPAIONS OF MOKTERET AND BUENA VISTA. 

So rapid was the organization of volunteers under the President's 
call of May 13, 1846, t£at some of the new regiments arrived on the 
Rio Granae during the month of June, and such numbers soon fol- 
lowed that the commander was at a loss as to their employment4u)d 
subsistence. In fact, when he proceeded in August up the Rio Grande 
to Camargo, and thence began his march to IVfonterey, with an army 
composeaof two divisions of regulars and a field division of volun- 
teers — his entire force but little more than 6.000 — he was compelled 
to leave no less than 6,000 volunteers behind. His reasons for this 
were given in Order No. 108, issued at Camargo on August 28, 1846: 

The limited means of transportation, and the uncertainty in regard to the sap- 
plies that may be drawn from the theater of operations^ imposes upon the command- 
mg general the necessity of taking into the field, in the first instanoe, only a 
moderate portion of the volunteer force under his orders. « 

It further appears that ** while some 20,000 volunteers were sent to the theater of 
war, not a wagon reached the advance of General Taylor till after the capture of 
Monterey." ^ 

This lack of transportation developed in a striking manner the want 
in our War Department of a bureau of military statistics. Greneral 
Jesup, the Quartermaster-General, wrote to the Secretary of War 
from New Orleans, on the 15th of December, 1845: 

As to the complaint in re^rd to the want of land transportation, it is proper to 
remark that there was no mformation at Washington, so far as I was informed, to 
enable me or the War Department to determine whether wagons could be used in 
Mexico. <^ 

This deficiency of wagons, however, in the end proved to our advan- 
tage, since it enabled the commander to form the volunteers who were 
left behind, into an army of the second line and to drill and prepare 
them for future campaigns. The importance which General Taylor 
attached to instruction was referred to by a writer who, after describ- 
ing the causes of our success at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, 
stated: 

Never was the value of disciplined men more triumphantly demonstrated than on 
these glorious occasions; and smce we have learned that General Taylor compels the 
volunteers with him to receive six hours* drilling per day and relieves them from aJl 
other duties, to make soldiers of them, we venture to predict that they, too, when 
thev meet the enemy, will add to the reputation of our anns. "Bough and Beady" 
will first make them soldiers and then win victories with them. 

This prophecy was not slow of fulfillment. In the battle around 
Monterey, from the 20th to the 23d of September, the volunteers fought 

o House Ex. Doc. No. 119. Twenty-ninth Congress, second seaeion, p. 210. 
Stevens's Campaigns of the Bio Grande and of Mexico, p. 21. 
^Montgomery's life of General Taylor, p. 169. 
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with a steadiness that earned the applause of their comraaes of the 
regulars. 

The forces engaged at Monterey numbered, — ^Mexicans, 10,000, of 
whom 7,000 were regulars; Americans, regulars and volunteers, 6,645.* 
The losses in these battles, which resulted in the cai)itulation of the 
city — ^the Mexican garrison being permitted to retire with their arms — 
were: 

Kegnlars, killed and wounded ^ 205 

Volunteers* ^ 282 

But a still greater triumph awaited the volunteers. In January, 
1847, nearly all the regular troops, as also a large number of volun- 
teers, were withdrawn to take part under General bcott in the campaign 
against the City of Mexico. 

This detachment, which it was expected would confine General 
Taylor to the defensive, at least till after the arrival of new regiments 
of volunteers called out for the war, reduced the force with which in 
December he had advanced beyond Saltillo to about 6,000 men. 
Availing himself, with the instincts of a skillful commander, of this 
division of our lorces, General Santa Ana advanced to Buena Vista, 
where, on the 22d and 23d of February, he sought to overwhelm and 
capture our army. In this battle, the most desperate of the war, our 
forces, numbering 4,759 men, of whom but 517 were regulars, defeated 
the entire Mexican army, estimated at 20,000. ^^ Our losses were 746 
killed, wounded, and missing.* The Mexican loss was estimated at 
1,500/ In his official report General Taylor gave the regular artiUery, 
composed of the celebrated batteries of Washington, Sherman, and 
Bragg, the credit of saving the dav. But the battle of Buena Vista, like 
all great battles, was fougnt chieny by infantry, and the gallant volun- 
teers, who, against overwhelming numbers, successfully mantained the 
honor of our arms, had been undergoing field training for nearly eight 
months, a period twice as long as the time considered necessary to trans- 
form a recruit into a regular soldier. 

In referring to General Wool, General Taylor in his official report 
stated: 

The high state of discipline and instruction of several of the volunteer regiments 
was attained under his command, and to his vifirilance and arduous service hefore the 
action and his gallantry and activity on the neld a large share of our success may 
jofitly be attributed. 0^ 

General Taylor and General Wool were not alone in their eflforte to 
discipline and instruct the Army. The commander of the Mississippi 
Bifles, as also the field officers of the Second Kentucky Volunteers, of 
which the colonel and lieutenant-colonel laid down their lives, were 
former officers of the Army. 

« Ripley's War with Mexico, vol. 1, p. 198, 199. 

2> House Ex. Doc No. 24, Thirty-first Congress, first session, p. 10, Table B. 

<Same, p. 28, Table D. 

^'General TayWs official report, Ex. Doc. No. 1 , Twenty-ninth CongreeB, first session. 
In his official report of the battle, Santa Ana states that he left San Luis Potosi with 
18,133 men, and that his artillery train consisted of 17 pieces. General orders found 
on the battlefield indicate that he had 20 pieces of artillery. In summoning General 
Taylor to surrender, the Mexican commander gave his strength at 20,000 men. — 
EnrroBS. 

^Honse Ex. Doc, No. 24, House of Representatives, Thirty-first Congress, first 
■esnon, p. 13 B and 29 D. 

/General Taylor's official report, Montgomery's Life of General Taylor, p. 299. 

^Montgomery's life of Gteneral Taylor, pp. 298, 299. 

34760**— 16 14 
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In addition to this preparation, when the critical moment arrived, 
the courage of the men was everywhere stimulated by the example 
and conduct of the artillery. Without waiting for support it moved 
rapidly from position to position^ over the roughest ground, '4tB 
well-directed fixe" dealing destruction ^^in the masses of the enemy." 
^ ^Always in action at the ri^ht place and the right time,"^ it served 
as rallying points for the broken and hard-pressed infantry, which 
but for its presence must have been driven in confusion from the field 

In this one fact — the ability of the infantry to rally — ^when in some 
regiments nearly all of the field officers were killed or disabled, we have 
the crowning proof that the volunteers at Buena Vista were no longer 
raw troops. They gave evidence to the true statesman, that in rescu- 
ing victory from defeat, their discipline, no less than their patriotism 
hi5 made them worthy to receive tne applause of a grateful country. 
The battle of Buena V ista, be^n on the anniversary of Washington's 
birthday, terminated the brilliant exploits of the army of occupcSion. 

CAMPAIGN OP THE dTT OP MEXICO. 

Up to the capitulation of Monterey it was hoped that by occupying 
the northern provinces, Mexico would accept propositions of peace; 
but when subsequent events proved this idea to be fallacious, it was 
decided to carry the war to her capital through the gateway of Vera 
Cruz. Accordinglv, in November, 1846, General Scott sailed for 
Brazos (Point iStbel), where he collected and organized an army, 
which, like General Taylor, he was to lead from victory to victory. 

Before proceeding to the field, he submitted on the 27th of October, 
a memorandum to the Secretary of War, in which he estimated the 
minimum force recjuired to capture Vera Cruz at 10,000 men; this 
number, with a view to ulterior operations, to be increased by the 
month of March to 20,000; the reinforcements to be composed of vol- 
unteers and tiie new regiments of regulars expected to be raised by 
the next Congress. 

On the 23d of November, before leaving Washington, he expressed 

a In reporting the battle, Greneral Taylor said: In the meantime the firing had 
ceased upon the principal field. The enem v seemed to confine his efforts to the wo- 
tection of his artillery, and I had left the plateaa for a moment, when I was called 
thither by a very heavy musketry fire. On regaining that position I discovered that 
our infantry (Ilhnois and Second Kentucky) , had engaged a greatly superior force of 
the enemy — evidently his reserves — and that they had oeen overwhelm^ by num- 
bers. The moment was moet critical. Captain O'Brien, with two pieces, had bob- 
tained his heavy chai^ to the ver^ last, and was finally obliged to leave his guns on 
the field — ^his infantry support bemg entirely routed. Captain Bragg, who had joat 
arrived from the left, was ordered at once into battery. Without any infentry to 
support him, and at the imminent risk of losing his guns, this officer came rapidly 
into action^ the Mexican line being but a few yards from the muzzle of his pieces. 
The first dischar]^ of canister caused the enemy to hesitate; the second and third 
drove him back m disorder and saved the day. The Second Kentucky Begiment, 
which had advanced beyond supporting distance in this affair, was driven back and 
closely pressed by the enemy's cavaliy. Taking a ravine which led in the directioo 
of Captain Washington's cavalry, their pursuers became exposed to his fire, which 
soon checked and drove them back with loss. In the meantime the rest of our artil- 
lery had taken position on the plateau, covered bvthe Mississippi and Third Indiana 
Regiments, the former of which had reached the ground in time to pour a fire into 
the right fiank of the enemy, and thus contribute to his repulse. In this last conflict 
we had the misfortune to sustain a very heavy loss. Colonel Hardin, First Illinois 
and Colonel McKee and Lieutenant-Colonel Clay, Second KentocJ^JEteg^ments, feu 
at this time while gallantly heading their commands. 
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to the Secretary of War a willingness to proceed with the expedition, 
if necessary, with 8,000 men. ;ftom Brazos, January 12, he wrote to 
the Secretary of War: 

Should succees crown oar arms on the coast — and I will not anticipate a Mlore — ^I 
beg to repeat that a reenforcement of 10,000 or 12,000 regulars (new regiments and 
recmits for the old) will be indispensable (about April), to enable me to make a con- 
secutive advance on the enemy's capital. <> 

The necessary troops, regulars and volunteers, having been collected 
and embarked at Brazos, General Scott sailed for Vera Cruz, where 
he arrived on the 7th of March, disembarked on the 9th, invested the 
city on the 10th, and on the 29th received its surrender. After the 
surrender the organization of our army, before moving on the 
enemy's capital, was as follows:* 

First Regular Division, Bvt. Maj. Gen. William J. Worth, commanding: Light 
Company A, Second ArtiUerv; Second Artillery, 8 companies; Third Artillery, 4 
companies; Fourth Infantry, o companies; Fifth Infantry, 6 companies; Sixth Infan- 
try, 5 companies; Eighth Infantry, 7 companies. 

Second Regular Division, Brig. Gen. David E. Twiggs, commanding: Light Com- 
pany K, First Artillery; howitzer and rocket company; regiment mounted rifles, 
9 companies; First Artillery; Fourth Artillery, 6 companies; Second In&mtry, 9 com- 
panies; Third Infantry, 6 companies; Seventh Infantry, 6 companies. 

Volunteer division, Major-General Patterson commanding: Third Illinois; Fourth 
Illinois; New York raiment, 10 companies; First Tennessee; Second Tennessee: 
Kentucky regiment; Infrst Pennsylvania, 10 companies; Second Pennsylvania, 10 
companies; South CWolina regiment, 11 companies; detachment of mounted Ten- 
nessee Volunteers. 

Not assigned to divisions: One company of engineers; 1 company of ordnance; 6 
companies of cavalry. 

The strength of the army, composed of 21 different regiments or parts of regiments, 
was lees than 12,000 men. c 

Having established his base of operations and completed the organi- 
zation of his troops, General Scott on the 8th of April began his march 
into the interior, and on the 18th, at Cerro Gordo, attacked and over- 
threw the entire Mexican army, capturing seven standards, 3,000 pris- 
oners, and 43 pieces of artillery. So complete was the defeat that, in 
the language of the general in chief, "Mexico had no longer an army." 
The road to the capital now lay^ open before him, but when he sought 
to advance a defect of legislation put an end to his conquests. The 
policy of short enlistments, which in so many wars had caused our 
troops at critical moments to abandon their commanders, was to find 
its logical conclusion in the dissolution of our army in the heart of an 
enemjr's country. 

This result, as might have been foreseen, was due to the option 

SVen to the volunteerrs *'to serve twelve months" or "to the end of 
e war," a result that might have been prevented had any member of 
Congress familiar with the historjr of his country sought to strike out 
the first part of the fatal alternative, or to substitute for it the term 
of three ^ears. Wisdom, prudence, economy, humanitv, and every 
consideration within the pale of statesmanship, demanded the creation 
of an army enlisted for tne war, and as the popular enthusiasm would 
have responded to such a call with the same alacrity as for twelve 
months, the defect in the law can only be ascribed to the haste, if 
not thoughtlessness, which has so often characterized our military 
legislation. 

<> Stevens' Campaigns of the Rio Grande and of Mexico, p. 48. 
^Memorandom furnished by Adjutant-GeneraU 
^'Sootf 8 Autobiography, voL 2, p. 420. 
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Fearing exposure to the yellow fever, and bef^ning to look forward 
to their discharge six weeks before tne expiration of their term of 
enlistment) General Scott, on the 4th of Ma^, parted with seven of his 
eleven reeiments of volunteers, numbering in tne aggregate 4,000 men. 
Thus reouced b^ discharge, by expiration of service, and by disease 
to 5^820* effective men, our army, which had advanced to Puebla, 
within three days' march of the enemy's capital, was compelled for 
more than two months to remain on the defensive, while the enemy, 

{Tofiting by the delay, reorganized an army of five times its number. 
n fact, after the discharge of the volunteers, having heard of no reeo- 
forcements, except 960 recruits ordered from New xork and Newport, 
Kentucky. General Scott abandoned Jalapa, and with no communica- 
tion with nis bajse of supplies he found himself needlessly exposed to 
the danger of investment and capture. Formidable as had been our 
preparations, they appeared about to collapse, a calamity that was only 
averted by the superior quality of our troops. 

Had the small force of General Scott, emoracing nine-tenths of the 
Regular Army, been captured, experience teaches us that with the 
system of short enlistments and inexperienced officers, 100,000 raw 
troops could not have retrieved the disaster. Our &ilure to appre- 
ciate the demands of a foreign war was again proven at thLs period of 
our history. The recommendations for a num oer of new regular r^- 
ments, it will be remembered, were not adopted till the 11th of Febru- 
ary, 1847, which so delayed their organization that they arrived only m 
time to participate in the brief operations about the Qty of Mexico. 

The appointment of the officers of these regiments reveals another 
inconsistency in our military policy. From its foundation the Mili- 
tary Academy had been assailed by enemies who demanded its aboli- 
tion: but (Congress had wisely resisted this clamor, and, refusing to 
yield to a memorial from the legislature of a State which to-day among 
its West Point graduates boasts of a Grant, a Sherman, and a Sheridan, 
had steadily voted appropriations, until at the outbreak of the Mexican 
war nearly every regular officer below the rank of major had received 
the benefit of its instruction. Educated at no inconsiderable cost, had 
these officers been appointed colonels and captains of the new regi- 
ments, in a couple of months the latter would have begun to acquire we 
steadiness of veterans, and in battle would have made a handsonoe 
return to the nation for the expense incurred in training its officers. 

But a policy so wise was prevented by a defect or an omission, in 
the law, which was explainea by the Secretary as follows: 

There ia eo much doubt whether officers now in the Regular Army would take com- 
missions of not more than one or two grades above those which they now hold, that 
it is not probable many will be select^ for the new regiments. As these regiments 
are to be disbanded by express provision of the law which authorizes them, at the 
conclusion of the war, those officers who may be transferred to them would be in 
great danger of being thrown out of the Army. *> 

Had the law, with the object of using professional training to the 
greatest advantage, prescribed that even the field officers of the new 
regiments should be selected, as in the case of the additional majors, 
from the officers of the Army, with the f urtiier provision that they 
should not vacate their commissions, the new troops could soon bive 
been made efficient. In the absence of such a provision, the Army 

agouse Ex. Doc. No. 60, Thhrtieth Congress, first Besrion, p. 993. 
oHouse £x. Document No. 60» IhirtietE Ck>Dgi«flB, fixBt aeadon, p. 873. 
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Bes:ister shows that, with the exception of six officers who were, or 
had been, in the Begular Army, the officers of the new regiments, 
numbering more than 400, were appointed fresh from civil life.* 

As a consequence of this policy mexperienced colonels and ignorant 
captains led the new regiments to battle, while in the old battalions 
the future commanders of our armies were trudging as file closers in 
rear of their companies. Such a policy, bad enough for the infantiy, 
when applied to the dragoons, an arm of service requiring for its em-' 
ciency years of training, could only result in a waste of the public 
treasure. At the same time that the new re^ments were organizing, 
the Government as late as April, 1847, continued to accept rresh vol- 
unteers, all, it is needless to sav, enlisted ''for the war." 

These new troops, both regulars and volunteers, as fast as organized 
were forwarded to the little army which for three months had remained 
at Puebla, overlooking an enemy's capital numbering more than 180,000 
people. The slowness with which reinforcements were forwarded to 
Mexico shows how impossible it would have been to aflford succor to 
our army had the enemy been able to take the offensive. 

On the 4th of June a small detachment of 3 companies of dragoons 
and 6 of inf antrjr, composed almost wholly of recruits, left Vera Cruz 
with a large tram, but oeing attacked by guerrillas the second day out 
they were compelled to halt for reinforcements. June 8 General Cad- 
walader, with another detachment of 500 men, marched to the support 
of Colonel Mcintosh, joined him on the 10th, and together after a 
sharp skirmish pushed on to Jalapa, where they arriv^ on the 15th. 
The 19th, having been joined by tne garrison of Jalapa, General Cad- 
wakder again resumea the march, arriving on the 21st at Perote. 
Here part of his animals having given out, he had to wait till the 
23d to refiL when, as he was about to march, he received orders from 
General Pillow, who had arrived at Vera Cruz on the 13th, to delay 
till their forces could unite. This being accomplished on the 1st of 
July, the combined force of 4,500 men resumed the march on the 2d 
and 3d, and on the 8th joined the army at Puebla. The arrival of the 
puny reinforcement more than two months and a half after the battle 
of Oerro Gordo raised the total strength of the army to but 10,276, of 
whom 2,215, or nearly one-fourth, were sick.* 

On the 19th of July another reinforcement of 3,000 men, composed 
chiefly of the new regular regiments and recruits for the old army, 
left vera Cruz under Generd Pierce, and, reduced to 2,429 men,^ 
reached Puebla on the 6th of August. Reinforced in the aggregate to 
nearly 14,000 men, of whom 3,0W were sick or in hospital, while other 
detachments were made to guard this line of communications. General 
Scott, on the 7th of August, resumed the offensive against an army 
estimated by the Mexicans themselves at 36,000 men and 100 pieces of 
cannon.** The composition of his army at the moment of aavancing 
in the face of such overwhelming numbers was as follows: 

fl The act of Congress of March 2, 1899, authorized the President to raise a force of 
not exceeding 35,000 volunteers. It has been said of these regiments that the Gov- 
ernment has never had more satisfactory volunteers, and this has been largely attrib- 
nted to their method of organization, and to the fact that the senior officers in each 
of the r^^ents were selected on tneir efficiency records from the officers of the 
Bc^^ular Army.— Editobs. 

^Hoose Ex. Doc. No. 60, Thirtieth Congress, First session, p. 1013. 

« Ripley's War with Mexico, vol. 2, p. 166. 

tf Bipley's War with Mexico, voL 2, p. 16L 
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Oen. WUUamJ, Worth's dwimon. 

Bvt Col. John Garland's brigade: Second Artillery, Third Artillery, Fourth 
In&ntry. 

Col. N. S. Clarke's bri«;ade: Third Infantrjr, Sixth Infantry, Eighth Infantry, Light 
Company A, Second Artillery; light battahon. 

Oen. David E. Twigg's ditfinoru 

Gen. P. F. Smith's brigade: First Artillery; Third Infantry; Bifle Begimfflit. 
Col. B. Riley's brigtSe: Fourth Artillery; Second Infan^; Sev^^th Infantry; 
Engineer company; Ordnance company; Light Company K, lust Artillery. 

Oen. Oideon J. PiUov/s division. 

QevL F. Pierce's brisade: Ninth Intiuatry; Twelfth Infantry; Fifteenth Infantry. 
Gen. Georee CadwiQader's brigade: Voitigeors; Fourteenth Infantry; EleveoUi 
Infantxy; H^t Company I, First Artillery. 

Oen. J. A. Quitman's division. 

Gen. James Shields's brigade: New York Begiment; South Carolina Begiment; 
Marine Corps. 

Lieut. Col. S. K Watson's brijgade: Second Pennsylvania Volunteers; H Company, 
Third Artillery; C Company, Third Dragoons. 

Gen. Wm. S. Harney's brigade: First JMtttalion Cavalry; Second Battalion Cavalry. 

The relative composition of the army of regulars and volunteers 
should not escape the reader's attention. The President in his mes- 
sage asked Congress to give him *'a large body of volunteers to serve 
not leas than six or twelve months." (Congress, ^oing beyond the 
request, gave him authoritv to call out 60,000 for "twelve months," 
or* 'to the end of the war," and yet, through his own mistake, when 
the crisis arrived there were but four half-nlled regiments present to 
participate in the conflict. 

But those regiments organized in December of 1846 had had the 
benefit of eight months^ training, had already participated in the sie^ 
of Vera Cruz and the battle of Cerro Gordo, and were worthy of being 
called reliable troops. Advancing with an army of less than 10,000 
effectives, the brilliant victories of Contreras, Cherubusco, El Molino 
del Rey, and Chapultepec opened the gates of the capital, which Gren- 
eral Scott enterea on tne 14th of September. In the series of battles, 
beginning on the 20th of Augiist, our largest force engaged was 8,479; 
our loss m killed and wounded was 2,703, which reduced the army 
when it reached the city to less than 6,000 men. 

The aggregate strength of the three regiments of volunteers which 
participated m these battles — the fourth being left to garrison Puebla — 
was on the morning of the battle of Contreras 1,580. The aggregate 
strength of the Army, regulars and volunteers, on the same &t& was 
11,052.'* The forwarding of troops after the crisis had passed was not 
unlike that which followed the battle of Palo Alto. 

On the 19th of Julv the Secretary of War wrote to General Scott 
that since the 24th ot May he had heard of the arrival at Vera Ouz 
*^of 4,603 regular troops (new levies and reorganized companies), 300 
marines, and two companies of Pennsylvania volunteers 133 strong," 
making an aggregate of over 5,000 men.* 

a Official report of General Scott dated National Palace, Mexico, September 18» 
1847.— A. G. 6. . 

^Hoose Ex. Doc No. 60, Thirtieth Congzeee, first session, p. lOOa. 
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On the 6th of October he again wrote: 

There is also a considerable yolunteer force which was called oat many months 
flinoe, and has been slow in organizing, now on its way to your column. The Adiu- 
tant-General's estimate herewith of the total number of these troops and other de- 
tachments make the aggregate force en route under orders and bemg mustered into 
service about 15,000, since General Pierce's advance from Vera Cruz on the 14th of 
July.« 

Notwithstanding these numbers it was not until October 18,* that 
General Lane with 3,300 reached Puebla. November 10, General Pat- 
terson with 2,600^ arrived at Jalapa; December 14, these combined 
reinforcements, advancing in two or three columns, concentrated at 
Puebla to the number of 9.000;^ December 17, their advance reached 
the City of Mexico. In tne meantime such was the sickness of the 
troops in the army at the capital that those present for duty on Decem- 
ber 4, were reported by General Scott as only about 6.000. * These 
figures show that in consequence of errors of statesmansnip and a bad 
system of recruitment we needlessly exposed our anny to the dangers 
of capture for a period of more than six months. Htad the strength 
of the army during this time been calculated with nicety, based on a 
knowledge of the numbers and discipline of the enemy, we mi^ht 
applaud the apparent economy which achieved such results; but with 
the fact already stated, that for want of a bureau of military statistics, 
the chief of the most important department of supply could not learn 
at Washington whether wagons could be used m Mexico, we must 
ascribe the perils of our troops to the same mismanagement and want 
of reflection that supplied the means for military operations in 1812. 

Notwithstanding tne delays in forwarding men and supplies, such 
was the quality or our troops that the enemy, no longer able to oppose * 
them, listened to propositions of peace, and on the 2d of February, 
1848, ratified the treaty of Guaoalupe-Hidalgo. Pursuant to this 
treaty and the President's proclamation, our army on the 5th of the 
following July, 26 months after the conmiencement of hostilities, 
evacuatra Mexican territory. 

STATisnos. 

With the salient facts before us, that General Taylor fought the first 
battles of the war with 2,100 regulars, when, but for the defect of the 
kkw, he might have had, by a simple increase of the rank and file, a 
force of 8,W)0; that the 13 regiments of the Regular Army with which 
General &BOtt landed at Vera Cruz could have been raised to 15,000 
men; that with such an army he could have entered the City of Mexico 
on the heels of Cerro Gordo; that at no time before the event his max- 
imum force exceeded 13,500,-^ and that after a brilliant series of battles 
he finally entered the Mexican capital with less than 6,000 men, let us 
next consider the number of troops the Government employed: 

Regulars {old etUtblithmeni). 

Army of occupation, May,lS46 3,554 

Ktimber of recruits and troope who joined the Army in Mexico 15,736 

Total 19,290 

o House Ex. Doc. No. 60, Thirtieth Congress, first session, p. 1006. 
(Same, p. 1030. 
^Same, p. 1031. 
t^Same^ p. 1039. 
«8ame. p. 1038. 
/Sootra Autobiography, voL 2, p. 420L 
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Begular$ {new eaUMiihmerU). 

1 regiment of dragoona* 8 regiments of infantry, 1 regiment of voltigears 11, 188 

Total, Regular Army 30,476 

Battalion of marines 548 

Total, regular forces 31,024 

Beenf orcements for the old army to the number of 19,066 started for 
Mexico, leaving, after deducting 15,736 who joined, 3,930 who never 
reached their destination. The whole number of troops and recruits 
sent to the new establishment was 11,976, of whom 790 failed to join. 
For the old establishment from May 1, 1846, to July 5, 1848, 21,018 
men were enlisted. For the new establishment during the same period 
the number was 13,991. Total 35,009. 

Volunteers, 
General staff 272 

Mustered for three months (militia) 1,390 

Mustered for six months, but held only for three 11,211 

Mustered for twelvemonths 27,063 

Mustered for the war 33,596 

Total 73,260 

Total staff and volunteers 73,532 

Resolving the volunteer force of 73,260 into the different arms of 
service, it consisted of — 

CSavalry or mounted troops 16,887 

Artillery 1,129 

Infantry 65,244 

Resolving it into officers and men, it consisted of — 

Officers 3,131 

Noncommissioned officers and privates 70,129 

In tins mass of men, who were totally inexperienced at the begia- 
ning of their service, there was a leaven of between thirty and forty 
officers who were in, or had been in, the Regular Army. The total 
force employed during the war, including 31,024 regulars and marines, 
was 104,284. 

The actual number mustered in, exclusive of the army of occupation 
(3,554) and 548 marines^ was 100,454. 

From these figures it will be perceived that the regular troops, 
81,024, exceeded more than six times the number of regulars and 
volunteers with whom Taylor at Buena Vista defeated the entire 
Mexican army; while, omitting the three and six months' men and 
adding 31,024 to the 60,659 volunteers for twelve months and the war, 
the aggrej?ate, 91,683 regulars and volunteers, was nine tunes as great 
as the e^ctive strength of the army with which Scott fought the 
decisive battles around the City of Mexico. 
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GASUAI/nES. 

The casualties among the different classes of troops were as follows: 

OLD SBTABLISHMEMT (19,290). 

Discbaiigjdd: 

Expiration of service 1,661 

IMaability 1,782 

By order and dvil authority 373 

3,716 

EiUed in battle: 

Oflacera 4l 

Men 422 

468 

Died of wounds: 

Officers - 22 

Men 307 

329 

Wounded: 

OfflceiB 118 

Men 1,686 

1,803 

Total wounded, killed, and died of wounds 2,696 

Deaths (disease and accidents) : 

Officers 117 

Men 8,437 

3,654 

Resignations ^ ^ 37 

Desertions 2,247 

NBW BSTABLISHIOENT (11,186). 

Dischaii^ed: 

Expiration of sendee 12 

Disability 767 

By order and civil authority 114 

g93 

Killed in bafcUe: == 

Officers 6 

Men 62 

67 

Died of wounds: 

Officers 6 

M^ 71 

76 

Deaths (disease and accidents) : 

Officers 46 

Mffli 2,218 

2,264 

Wounded: 

Officers 36 

Men 236 

272 

Total wounded, killed, and died of wounds 415 

Total killed, wounded, and died of wounds, Regular Army 2, 946 

Resignations 92 

Des^tions 602 

MARINES. 

Killed and died of wounds 9 

Deaths (disease, etc.) 3 

Tbtal 12 
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YOLUYmEEBB (78,260). 

Discharged: 

Diaability 7,200 

Other causes 1,697 

Killed in battle and died of wounds 607 

Killed and wounded « 1,831 

Deaths from disease and accident 6,408 

Besignations 279 

Desertions 3, 878 

The number killed, wounded, and died of wounds, in the three classes 
of troops was as follows: 

Regulars fl9,290), old establishment 2,596 

Regulars (11,186), new establishment 415 

Volunteers (73,260) •1,831 

The losses in killed and died of wounds among the volunteers were 
distributed as follows: 

Three and six months' men (12,601) 16 

Twelvemonths' men (27,063) 439 

Volunteers for the war (33,596) 152 

Totals 607 

The deaths from disease and accidents were as follows: 

Three and six months' men 129 

Twelvemonths' men 1,859 

Volunteers for the war 4, 420 

Totals? : 6,408 

Of the 16 killed or died of wounds amone the three and six months' 
men (all held for three months), 15 belonged to the Texas rangers, two 
companies of whom were organized by General Taylor before leaving 
Corpus Christi, and who were with him in the skirmishes preceding 
Palo Alto. 

This loss of but one man among the remaining 12,000, who were 
called out too late to participate in the battle of Palo Alto and for too 
short a period to be available for operations beyond the Eio Grande, 
indicates how useless was their service. 

The same remark applies with almost equal force to the 33,000 vol- 
unteers for the war, called out to replace the 27,000 men who had had 
the benefit of a year's campaign and instruction. An analysis of their 
losses shows that of the 152 killed and died of wounds, 118 fell upon 
the four regiments (the Second New York, First and Second Pennsyl- 
vania, and First South Carolina), which were with Scott's army at 
Cerro Gordo and remained with it till the hour of its triumph. Thus 
it appears that, excepting the Texas rangers from the three and six 

<> The killed and wounded in the entire force of volunteers is taken from the 
Statistical Keport of the Surgeon-Greneral, £x. Doc No. 96, Senate, Thirhr-fourth 
Congress, first session, p. 621. This number is taken in preference to 1,778, comr 
puted from Ex. Doc. No. 24, H. R., Thirty-first Congress, first session; both are 
Dased on figures of the Adjutant-General, compiled from the reports of conmianders 
and regimental and company returns. As stated hy the Adjutant-Gen&id, '^The 
statistics of the war are given as close approximation only.'' 

«> House Ex. Doc. No. 24, Thirty first Congress, first session, pp. 23, 24, 25, 26| 
Table C. 

cHouse Ex. Doc No. 24, Thirty-first Congress, first session, pp. 23, 24, 25, 26, 27 
Table C 
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months' men and the four gallant regiments which entered the Mexi- 
can capital from the volunteers called out for the war, the total loss 
amon^ more than 42,000 men was but 85 in killed and died of their 
wounds. 

If we choose to carry the argument further and add to the 42,000 
the 11,000 new regulars who were likewise called out to repair the 
mistake of twelve-month enlistments, it will appear that we had more 
than 53,000 men in the service, whose losses in killed and died of 
wounds numbered but 178.^ Laying aside the President's responsi- 
bility for this result, it is important to observe that 12,000 of tiiese 
men (militia) were called out because our defective laws gave the Presi- 
dent no power to increase the rank and file of the Army, while 41,000 
were called out to remedy another legislative blunder which permitted 
him to accept volunteers for twelve months instead of for the war. 

To establish the fact that these 41,000 men, regulars and volunteers, 
need not have been summoned to the field except to retrieve errors of 
statesmanship, self-evident to the military mina, we have only to state 
that the old army recruited to 19.000, added to the 27,000 volunteers, 
had the latter been accepted for tne war, would have given the Govern- 
ment a permanent force of 46,000 men. Contrasted wiUi this number 
the greatest strength of the Mexican army was never estimated to 
exceed 86,000 men. As these conclusions l)ear solely on the extrava- 
gance of our system, it is possible that they may be lightly considered 
under the popular conviction that in time of peace our economy more 
than offsets tne prodigality of war, but there are other considerations 
of deeper import than dollars and cents. In a g^overnment of the people 
and for the people, more than in any other, it is the duty of statesmen 
to study the means of preserving life as well as property, yet history 
shows that in proportion as the national treasure nas been squandered, 
have the lives of our brave and patriotic citizen soldiers been thrown 
away. 

As an evidence of the penalty paid for entrusting raw troops to 
inexperienced officers who Knew nothing of the principles governing 
their diet and health, let us again recur to statistics, taking, for exam- 
ple, the deaths by disease in the old and new regular regiments. A , 
comparison of these figures shows that while tlie old army, numbering 
from first to last 19,290, was exposed for more than two years to a sickly 
climate and lost 2,574 enlisted men, or at the rate of 6f per cent per 
annum, the new establishment, numbering but 11,186, lost in less tnan 
a year 2,055, or at the rate oi 19 per cent per annum — a loss three 
times as great as the old regiments. 

That this loss might have been much lessened had their field officers 
been selected from the old regiments, scarcely admits of denial. 
Other figures may be quoted which should not escape the attention of 
^e philanthropist. Ii it be admitted that but for the unfortunate 
option granted oy the law, the 27,000 volunteers first called out, in con- 
nection with the old regular establishment, would have been sufficient 
to bring the war to a speedy termination, then it must also be granted 

<s At the battle of Salem Heights or ChanceUorsvilie the One hundred and twenty- 
first New York Volunteers, after six months' training under a r^ilar officer, went 
into action with 8 companies, numbering 458 men, and lost 22S kifled and wounded, 
of whom 92 were killed and died of their wounds. This loss of part of a regiment in 
a BLDgle battia exceeded one-half <^ the loss of 58,000 men who served in &e Mexi- 
can war. 
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that the men who died of disease in the new regular regiments and 
among the 83,000 volunteers afterwards called out for the war, were 
the victims of unwise legislation. 
This number was as follows: 

New i^^lar regiments: 

OflScers 36 

Men 2,066 

Volunteers for the war: 

Officers and men 4,909 

By accident in both classes 141 

Total 6,641 

In addition the number of men discharged (in ruined health) for 
disability was: 

New regular regiments 767 

Volunteers for the war 2,763 

Total 3,630 

In paying a just tribute to the patriots who forsook their homes to 

S> to a distant land, there to face the ravages of death in defense of 
e honor of the countiy, President Polk in his message to Congress, 
December, 1846, stated: 

Well mav the American people be proud of the energy and gallantry of onr reffo- 
lar and volunteer officers and soldiers. The events oi these few months afford a 
gratifjring proof that our countrv can, under any emergency, confidently rely for the 
maintenance of her honor and tne deifense of her rights on an effective force read^ at 
all times voluntarily to relinquish the comforts of home for the perils and privations 
of the camp. And though such a force ma^ be for the time expensive it is in the 
end economical, as the ability to command it removes the necessity of employing a 
laiige standing army in time of peace and proves that our people love their institu- 
tions and are ever ready to defend and protect them, a 

The views expressed in these lines undoubtedly represent the aver- 
age conviction of our people if not of our statesmen. Firmly con- 
vinced that in reducing the strength of the Regular Army without 
making any provision for its expansion, our system "is in the end 
economical," our representatives have suffered military organization 
to be neglected till in a moment of excitement, laws have been enacted, 
without del)ate, a single defect of which, like the short enlistment 
clause of the act of Hmy^ 1846, may entail the sacrifice of more than 
6,000 men. 

COST OF THB WAB. 

The money disbursed by the pay department to the various classes 
of troops during the Mexican war was as follows: 

Permanen t regular troops $2, SOO, 000 

Additional regular troops 2, 294, 427 

Volunteers 10,083,016 

Totalfc 16,177,443 

The mere pay of troops is, however, but a small portion of the 
expense of carrying on war, as is shown by the following table, which 

<> House Ex. Doc. No. 4, Twenty-ninth Oongreas, second session, p. 22. 
^Figures furnished by Ptay Department. 
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gives the expenditures of the War and Navy departments from the 
close of the Florida war to the year 1849: 





War. 


Navy. 


1848a 


«2,908,67L96 
5,218,188.66 
6,746,291.28 


13,727,711.58 


1844 


6,496,199.11 


1846 .' 


6,297,177.89 








18,878,146.89 


16,623,088.63 


1846 


10,418,870.68 
86,840,030.33 
27,688,334.21 
14,668.473.26 


6,465,013.92 


1847 


7,900,686.76 


1848 


9,408,476.02 


1849 


9,786,706.92 






88,600,208.88 


38,560,881.62 



a For the half year from January 1, 1843, to Jane 80, 1843. 

These figures show that while by reducing the Army to 8,000 men 
the expenSitures during the two and a half years preceding the war 
were but $13,873,146.89, or at the rate of $5,549,268.75 per annum, 
the expenditures for the next four years were $88,500,208.38, or at 
the rate of $17,700,041.67 per annum. 

LESSONS OF THE WAB. 

Notwithstanamg its unnecessary prolongation the Mexican war 
marked a great change if not a revolution in our military policy. This 
result was due to the decay and gradual abandonment of the militia 
system which up to that time had been regarded as the *' great bul- 
wark of nationaldefense." Bearing in mind that the laws under which 
military operations were prosecuted were almost identical with the 
laws of 1812 let us examine the composition of the forces employed 
in the two wars: 





War of 
1812. 


War with 
Mexico. 


RefiTulars 


a50,000 
458,463 
13,159 


81,024 

12,601 

660,669 


Militia 


Yolanteers and rangers 




Total 


521,622 


104,284 





a This flfure Is approximate. The return for September, 1814, gave the aggregate strength of the 
Army at 88,186. The report of the Commlasioner of Pensions lor 1874, p. 80, gires the number of men, 
Incmdin^ sailors and marines, who served twelve months or more, at 63,179. From this estimate 
there shoold still be deducted twelve months' rangers and volunteers. 

b In the Mexican war it will be remembered that 11,211 men were mustered In for six months, but 
held only for three, the lenal term of the militia. In reality these men, as also in all probability the 
1,890, should be considerea volunteers rather than militia, inasmuch as militia service was no longer 
obligatory in any of the States. 

The percentage of the different classes of troops to the total number 
of men employed in the two wars was as follows: 



Total foroe 

Regulars percent.. 

iHBtia do.... 

Volonteen and rangers do 
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A comparison of these figures shows that while m the War of 1813 
the combined force of regulars and volunteers of twelve or more months' 
service was but 12 per cent of the total number of troops employed, 
the same force in the Mexican war was no less than 88 per cent. The 
contrast does not stop here. In the first war, relying upon the States 
instc^ of appealing directly to the people as intended dv the Consti- 
tution, Congress became a witness of disasters like those wnich occurred 
in the Revolution; in the second, the national troops, organized and 
supported by Congress, achieved a series of victories unmarred by a 
single defeat. 

£ one war, an army of more than 6,000 raw troops, posted in the 
defense of our own capital, fled with a loss of but 19 killed and wounded; 
in the other a force of less than 5,000 trained volunteers, supported by 
a few regular troops, overthrew a Mexican army of four times its 
number. 

In one war, an enemy numbering less than 5,000 men baffled all of 
our efforts at invasion; in the other our army, with less than 6,000 
combatants, entered in triumph the enemy's capital. 

But the difference between the results of the two wars is not whoDy 
to be ascribed to the substitution of national volunteers for the militia. 
In the war of 1812 the Regular Army, which had itself to be created, 
was unable to furnish a standard of skill and discipline. In the Mexican 
war, aside from sustaining the principal losses in killed and wounded, 
it furnished able commanders, and m every field set an example of 
skill, fortitude, and courage. 

As to the influence of mUitary education in producing such diversity 
of results, General Scott, who, in 1814, was compelled to teach the 
regular officers of his brigade the elements of squad drill, left his 
views to the Senate in the memorable words: 

I ffive it as my fixed opinion that but for our cradaated cadets the war betweea 
the United States and Mexico might, and probably would, have lasted some four or 
five years, with, in its first half, more defeats thian victories foiling to our share; 
whereas in less than two campaigns we conquered a great country and a peace with- 
out the loss of a single battle or skirmish, a 

oCullum's Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the United States 
Military Academy, preface, voL 1, p. 11. 
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IQUTABT POUOT 07 THB TJNITEB STATES FBOK THB MBZIOAV 
WAB TO THB BBBELLIOK. 



Parsoant to the laws increasing the rank and file of the old regiments 
and raising the new ones, the Army at the close of the war was reduced 
from 30,890 to 10,320. In effecting this reduction the number of pri- 
vates per company was fixed at 50 for the dragoons, 64 for the mounted 
rifles, and 42 for the artillery and infantry.** The only trace left by 
the war on our military organization was the regiment of mounted 
rifles, the addition of two companies to each regiment of artillery, an 
extra major to each of the old regiments of infantry, and a slight 
increase in some of the staflf corps. The same fault, it will be per- 
ceived, was committed as after the Florida war. We nad 2 regiments 
of dragoons, 1 of mounted rifles, 4 of artillery, and 8 of infantry; in 
all, 15 re^ments, varying in strength from 558 to 800 each, with still 
no provision for future contingencies. 

June 17, 1850, this defect was remedied, and the principle of expan- 
sion recognized bv an act, the second section of which authorizea the 
President "by voluntary enlistment to increase the number of privates 
in each or any of the companies of the existing regiments of the Army, 
at present serving or which may hereafter serve at the several mili- 
tary posts on the western frontier, and at remote and distant stations, 
to any number not exceeding 74." 

The use of this discretion by the President gave ample proof that 
he could be trusted in matters of economy. Without availing himself 
immediately of his authority, he waited until 1853-4, when Indian 
troubles caused him to order tnat the 123 companies of cavalry, infan- 
try, and artillery in Texas, New Mexico, Oregon, California, Minne- 
sota, and the country west of the Mississippi be raised to 74 privates 
each. Without the addition of an oflicer this order increased the rank 
and file by 8,489 men, the aggregate of the Army being increased to 
13,821. Had the remaining 35 companies been raised to the same 
standard the increase of privates would have been 4,488, and the 
aggregate of the Army 14,t31.* 

This feeble increment of 3,489 men aflforded but slight protection to 
the vast territory which by acquisition from Mexico nad been so 
recently extendea to the Pacific. Accordingly, by the act of March 3. 
1855, the Army was increased by two regiments of cavalry and two or 
infantry, having the same organization as the regiments already in 
service. By this and the preceding laws, the Army with 108 com- 
panies serving on the frontier could have been raised in the aggregate to 

oArmj Register, 1S49. 

^Aimy Register, 1854, p. 31 (table). 
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17,861. Had all of its 198 companies been on the frontier, the ag|^- 
gate would have been 18,349.*' The actual strength August 1, 1855, 
was a little over 15,000 men. 

From 1855 to 1861 the only law worthy of special notice was the one 
approved April 7, 1858. The first section authorized the President to 
receive into the service of the United States a re^ment of Texas 
mounted volunteers, for the defense of the Texas frontier. The second 
section authorized him "for the purpose of quelling disturbances in 
the Territory of Utah, for the protection of supply and emigrant 
trains, and the suppression of Indian hostilities on the frontier," to 
call for and accept the services of any number of volunteers, not to 
exceed two regiments, to be organized at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent as mounted infantry. 

The term of service for all of the above volunteers was fixed at 
eighteen months. The men were to provide their own horses and horse 
equipments, for which they were to receive a compensation of 40 cents 
per day. The fourth section of the law provided that all of the officers 
should, be appointed in the manner prescribed by law in the several 
States or Territories to which the regiments iJelonged, except the 
quartermasters and commissaries, who were to " be detailed from their 
respective departments of the Regular Army of the United States.'^ 
This effort to secure economy was undoubtedly a ¥dse step in the right 
direction, but like so much of our hasty and ill-digested military le^is- 
lation it began at the wrong end. Had the President been allowed to 
call for the volunteers by companies, with authority to select the field 
oflicers, adjutants, and quartermasters from the Kegular Army, not 
only the economy but the discipline and instruction of the regiments 
could have been controlled by trusted officers of the Government. 

The military operations of 1848 to 1861 were limited chiefly to Indian 
wars and the Utah expedition of 1858. 

The effect of the latter, although bloodless in its termination, was to 
transfer nearly all the troops of the Regular Army west of the 
Mississippi. 

The expenditures for the Army and Navy from 1850* to 1861 is 
presented in the following table: 



Year. 


War. 


Navy. 


I860 


$9,687,024.66 
12,161,966.11 
8,621,506.19 
9,910,496.49 
11,722,282.87 
14,648,074.07 
16, 968, 16a 61 
19,169,180.87 
26,679,121.68 
23, 164, 72a 63 
16,472,202.72 


17,904.734.66 
8,880,661.88 
8,918,842.10 
11,067.789.58 
10,790,096.82 
18,8S7,096.U 
14,074,884.64 
12,661,694.61 
14,056,264.64 
14.690,927.90 
11,61^649.88 


1851 


1862 


1853 


1854 


1856 


1856 


1867 


1858 


1859 


I860 




Total 


168,079,707.67 


127,874,500.72 





«Army Register, August 1, 1855. 

ft The exDendilures of the War and Navy Departments for the year 1849, in which 
were closea up the accounts of the Mexican War, were as follows: 

War Department $14,658,473,28 

Navy Department 9,786, 705. 9S 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

XnjTABT POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES DXTBING THE 

BEBELLION. 



At the close of the year 1860 we presented to the world the spectacle 
of a great nation nearly destitute of military force. Our territory 
f ron) ocean to ocean exceeded 3,000,000 square miles; our population 
numbered 31,000,000 people. 

The Regular Army as organized consisted of 18,093 <» officers and 
men, but according to the returns it numbered only 16,367.* 

The line of the Anny was composed of 198 companies, of which 183 
were stationed on the frontier or were en route to distant posts west 
of the Mississippi. The remaining 15 companies were stationed along 
the Canadian irontier and on the Atlantic coast from Maine to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

As a guard for the national frontiers, the Army could not furnish 
two soldiers per mile; for protecting the settlements in the States and 
Territories west of the Mississippi but one soldier was available for 
every 120 square miles; to aid m the enforcement of the laws in the 
remaining States of the Union we had but one soldier for every 1,300 
square miles. 

The militia for a sudden emergency were scarcely more available 
than the Army. Nominally they numbered more than 3,000,000, but 
mostly unorganized. So destitute were they of instruction and train- 
ing that — a few regiments in the large cities excepted — ^they did not 
merit the name of a military force. 

Such was the condition of the national defense when, on the 20th of 
December, 1860, South Carolina in convention passed the ordinance of 
secesifion. 

Her example was followed on the 7th of January, 1861, by Florida, 
on the 9th by Mississippi, on the 11th by Alabama, on the 20th by 
Georgia, on the 26th by Louisiana, and on the 1st of February by 
Texas. 

With a purpose clearly defined, the deputies appointed by these 
States met at Montgomery, February 4, adopted a provisional copsti- 
tution on the 8th, and elected a President on the 9th, 

In a brief space of five days these deputies, who styled themselves a 
*' Congress of Sovereign States," inaugurated within our borders a 
rival republic and boldy^ proclaimed its freedom and independence. 

The measures which followed were no less bold and energetic. 
February 28, they directed their President to assume control of all 
military operations in every State, and further authorized him to 
accept, for a period not exceeding twelve months, as many volunteers 
as he might require. 

a Army Register, 1860, p. 42. • 

&Ex. I)oc. No. 23, Forty-fifth Congress, third session. 

347e0^— 16 ^16 286 
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A week later, March 6, he dictated a call for 100,000 men to take 
the field under his unquestioned and supreme conunand. ^ 

In contrast with these formidable preparations, such was our organi- 
zation and so scattered was our Army that on the 15th of December, 
1860, we had but five inexpansive companies available to garrison the 
nine fortifications along the southern coast. These garrisons six weeks 
later were increased by about 600 recruits. 

The remainder of the Regular Army, scattered from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, was too remote to participate in the first shock of arms or 
even to provide a sufiicient defense for the capital. 

Alarmed at the impending danger, the President, as had been done 
so often before, turned to the militia. On the 9th of April a call was 
made upon the District of Columbia for ten companies, but when 
paraded for muster many through disloyalty refused to be swam, 
while others imposed the condition that they should not be required 
to serve beyona the limits of the District. Subsequently, during the 
month of April, companies were mustered into service for uiree 
months, all but three with the stipulation ^^to serve within the Dis- 
trict and not go beyond it."* 

Although it should be stated that many of these companies did 
finally serve outside the District without protest, it should also be 
observed that their conduct afforded another proof that in time of 
great civil commotion, it is only raw troops wno presume to dictate 
to their lawful commanders. 

In the meantime so prompt was the response to the Confederate 
call for 100,000 volunteers, that by the middle of April 36,000 men 
were equipped for the field. Conscious of their strength, tiiey at 
once seizea our arsenals and began the seige of our forts. 

April 12th, the first shot fired at Fort Sumter, followed two days 
later by the evacuation of the post, awakened the people to the dread 
reality of a long civil war. 

To the commanding oflScer at Fort Moultrie, Secretary Floyd sent 
the following remarkable letter: 

Wab Depakticknt, 
Waskingtont December £1, 1860. 
Major Akdebson, 

First ArtiUery, Commanding Fort Moultrie, 8, C 
Sib: In the verbal inetructions commanicated to you by Major Buell, you are 
directed to hold possession of the forts in the harbor of Charleston and, if attacked, 
to defend yourself to the last extremity. Under these instructions you might infer 
that you are required to make a vain and useless sacrifice of your own life and the 
lives of tiie men under your command upon a mere point of honor. This is far from 
the President's intentions. You are to exercise a sound military discretion on this 
subject 

It is neither expected nor desired that you should expose your own life or that of 
your men in a hopeless conflict in defense of these foits. If they are invested or 
attacked by a force so superior that resistance would, in your judgment be a useless 
waste of lite, it will be your duty to yield to necessity and make the best terms in 
your power. 

This will be the conduct of an honorable, brave, and humane officer, and you will 
be fully justified in such action. These orders are strictly confidential and not to be 
commumcated even to the officers under your command without cloee necessity. 
Very respectfully, 

Jomr B. Floyd. 

« Pollard's Life of Jefferson Davis, with a Secret History of the Ck)nfederacy, p. 91. 
& Report of the Provost-Marshal-Greneral, vol. 1, p. 7. 
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CALL rOB BfELITIA. 

In every sta^e of their prosecution the wars of the Revolution and of 
1812 gave evidence that a system of national defense, based on the 
consent and cooperation of the States, possessed none of the elements 
of certainty or of strength. 

Nevertheless, for the want of an expansive regular army or a system 
of national volunteers, the President was a^in compelled to look to 
the States, and therefore on the 15th of April, issued nis proclamation 
calling for 76,000 militia for the period of three months. 

The terms of the proclamation show that the President and Cabinet 
began the war with the same confidence in raw troops as was mani- 
fested by their predecessors in 1812. 

The nailitia was not summoned for the defense of the capital, but to 
suppress ''combinations and to cause the laws to be duly executed."^ 

In explanation of the call, the President further statea: 

I deem it proper to say that the first service assigned to the forces hereby called 
forth, will protibly be to repossess the forts, places, and property which have been 
seized from the Union. 

Language SO unmistakable, and which had the sanction of our most 
distinguished statesmen, leads only to the conclusion that with^ raw 
troops, it was believed tiiat a foi*midable rebellion, already covering a 
territory of 560,000 square miles, could be subdued within the brief 
space of three months. 

REFUSAL OF THE GOVERNORS TO FURNISH MILITIA. 

The conduct of the governors in this emergency, as in the war of 
1812, was largely controlled by their party aflHiations. 

In the North, patriotic men rushed to arms in numbers far exceeding 
the requirements of the Government. From the South nothing was 
received but defiant refusals. 

The replies from the border States were as follows: 

Governor Letcher, of Virginia, under date of April 16, 1861, wrote: 

The militia of Virginia will not be furnished to the powers at Washington for any 
SQch use or purpose as they have in view. Your object is to subjugate me Southern 
States^ and a requisition made upon me for such an object— an object in my judgment 
not within the purview of the Constitution or the act of 1795^will not 1>b complied 
with. You have chosen to inaugurate civil war, and, having done so, we will meet 
in a spirit as determined as the Administration has exhibited toward the South. 

Governor Ellis, of North Carolina, under date of April 16, replied: 

Your dispatch is received, and, if genuine — which its extraordinary character 
leads me to doubt — I have to say in reply that I regard the levv of troops made by 
the Administration, for the purpose of subjugating the States of the South as in viola- 
tion of the Constitution and a usurpation of power. I can be no party to this wicked 
violation of the laws of the country, and to this war upon the liberties of a free 
people. You can get no troops from North Carolina. I will reply more in detail 
when your call is received by mail. 

Governor Magoffin, of Kentucky, on April 15, made this answer: 

Your dispatch is received. In answer I sav emphatically Kentucky will furnish 
no troops for the wicked purpose of subduing her sister Southern Stat^. 

a President's proclamation April 15, 1S61, (Report of Provost-Marshal-Genera), 
voL 2, p. 206). 
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Governor Harris, of Tennessee, on April 17, made this reply: 

Tennessee will not furnish a sinele man for coercion, but 50,000, if necessary, for 
the defense of our rights or those of our southern brethren. 

Governor Jackson, of Missouri, on April 22, followed with this 
statement: 

Your requisition is illegal, unconstitutional, revolutionary, inhuman, diabolical, 
and can not be complied witn. 

Governor Rector, of Arkansas, on the same date wrote: 

None will be furnished. The demand is only adding insult to injury. ^ 

The State of Delaware failed to respond to the call for one regiment 
of militia, for a reason scarcely less illustrative of the inherent weak- 
ness of our military system. In a proclamation dated April 26, 1861, 
the governor stated: 

Whereas the laws of this State do not confer upon the Executive any authority 
enabling him to comply with such requisition, there being no organized militia nor 
any law requiring such organization, and whereas it is the duty of all good and law- 
abiding citizens to preserve the peace and sustain the laws and Government lUKler 
which we live, and by which our citizens are protected: 

Therefore, I, William Burton, Governor of 'the said State of Delaware, recommend 
the formation of volunteer companies for the protection of the lives and property 
of the people of this State against violence of any sort to which they may be expoeeo. 
For these purposes such companies, when formed, will be under the control of the 
State authorities, though not subject to be ordered by the Executive into the UnitcMl 
States service, the law not vesting in him such authority. They will, however, have 
the option of offering their services to the General Government for the defense of its 
capital and the support of the Constitution and laws of the country.^ 

In their haste to defy the Government no reference of the Presi- 
dent's call was made to the legislatures or highest judicial tribunals of 
the seceding States. The governors, as the commanders in chief of the 
militia, acted solely on their own responsibility. Possessing the ijower, 
they did not hesitate, but made a merit of paralyzing tne military 
resources of six States which afterwards, on an appeal to the people, 
furnished for the Union no less than 251,787 men.*^ 

These facts possess a still deeper significance; on the one hand, they 
reveal the utter weakness of a military system, based on the theory of 
confederation; on the other, they represent the mighty power of a 
government which, instituted '*by the people and for the people," 
makes its appeal directly to the people. 

SPREAD OF THE BEBELLION. 

The fall of Fort Sumter was followed by the seeeesion of Virginia, 
April 17; Arkansas and Tennessee, May 6; and North Carolina, May 
20. 

The prospective accession of so much territory to the cause of seces- 
sion demanded renewed efforts for its defense. 

April 29, Mr. Davis therefore, wrote to the Confederate Congress: 

There are now in the field at Charleston, Peneacola, Forts Moi^gan^ Jacksoai, 
St PbiUp, and Pulaski, 19,000 men, and 16,000 are now en route for Vuiginia. It is 
proposed to organize and hold in readiness for instant action, in view of the present 
exigencies of me country, an army of 100,000 men.^ 

« Report of Provost-Marshal-General, vol. 2, p. 130. 

^Extract from New York Herald, April 28, 1861, Frank Moore's KebeUion Record, 
vol 1, p. 156. 

c Report of Provost-Marshal-General, vol. 2, p. iBO. 
rf Pollard's Lost Cause, p. 117. 
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With such a force to sustain him, the seat of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment was, on the 20th of May, removed to Richmond, Va., while 
Confederate troops advanced to Fairfax and Alexandria, within 
distinct view of the national capital. 

The advantage so far as related to the forces in the field was, at the 
time decidedly on the side of the Confederates. The Government had 
called for 75,000 militia for the period of three months; the Con- 
federates had called for 100,000 volunteers for the period of one year. 
Both had repeated the blunder of short enlistment. The President, by 
a law more than sixty vears old, was obliged to limit the service to 
three months; the Confederate Congress, with no appreciation of past 
history, adopted the identical policy which had led to the protraction 
of all our previous wars. Nevertheless, in default of further measures, 
on the part of the President, the Government at the end of three 
months would see the forces dissolved, while the Confederate army, 
constantly improving in discipline, would still be available for nine 
months of field service. 

PRESIDENT LINOOLN EXERCISES DICTATORIAL POWERS. 

The flames of rebellion kindled at Fort Sumter, did not stop at tbiie 
Potomac. April 19, they burst out in Baltimore, where for several 
days they checked the advance of the Union troops, cutting off all com- 
munication with the Government. The troops, whose appearance was 
the sienal for an outbreak, consisted of the Sixth Massachusetts and 
the Seventh Pennsylvania. The former regiment, fiehting its way 
through a mob of from 8,000 to 10,000 people, with a loss of 2 killed 
and 8 wounded, succeeded in traversing the city and passing on to 
Washington. The regiment from Pennsylvania, being unarmed, was 
compelled to turn back. The loss inflicted on the rioters was 7 killed, 
the number of wounded was unknown. When the riot subsided, the 
mayor of the city and the governor of the State informed the President 
that no more troops couldtraverse the city without fighting their way 
through. 

Everywhere in the South treason had triumphed, and from all quar- 
ters troops bearing the ensign of rebellion began to pour into Virginia 
and to move toward the Potomac. It was no longer a question of 
re]>ossessing our forts. Railroads and telegraphs had been cut; the 
President could only communicate with the loyal masses by private 
messengers; the capital was in a state of siege, and for the tnird time 
in our history appeared doomed to fall into the hands of its enemies. 

To avert such a calamity and to prevent the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment the President, trusting to popular approval, assumed and 
exercised the war powers of Congress. By proclamation of the Sd of 
May he decreed that the Regular Army should be increased by 22,714 
ofiBcers and men, the Navy by 18,000 seamen, while in addition he 
called for a force of 42,834 volunteers, an aggregate increase of the 
land and naval forces amounting to 82,748 officers and men. 

No usurpation could have been more complete, but what else could 
be done? An emergency had arisen, the militia was disorganized, 
Congress had neglected the national defense, the military preparation 
of the insurgent threatened the speedy overthrow of the Govern- 
ment, and the situation brooked no delay. In every similar crisis 
however produced, history teaches that the fate of a nation may 
depend on the patriotic or selfish action of a single individual. 
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Twice when the capital was in danger, Congress had conferred 
dictatorial powers upon Washington. In a si^ation scarcely less 
appalling^ tne President, who had sworn to protect and defend the 
Constitution, saw but one method to save the Union, and fearlessly 
adopting it, his act was everywhere received with the approval and 
gratitude of a patriotic people. 

LBGAUZINQ THJJ PBESIDEKT'S ACTION. 

When Congress assembled in extra session on the 4th of July, 1861, 
it found that its power to ''raise and support armies" had been exer- 
cised by the President to the extent of 230,000 men.* It was also 
confronted by estimates for additional appropriations amounting to 
$185,000,000 for the Army and $30,000,000 for the Navv. 

The report of the Secretary of War (Mr. Cameron) showed that 
under the call for 42,000 volunteers no less than 208 regiments had 
been accepted, of which 153 were already in active service. 

His exhibit of the forces at the disposition of the Government was 
as follows: 

Regulars and volunteers for three months and for the war 225,000 

Add to this 55 regiments of volunteers for the war, accepted and not yet in 

service 50,000 

Add new regiments of Regular Army 25, 000 

Total force now at command of Government 300,000 

Deduct three-months volunteers 'S0,000 

Force for service after withdrawal of the three-months men ^220, 000 

This rush to arms of more than a quarter of a million of citizens, 
seemed to the Secretary of War to justify the neglect of all previous 
preparations. 

^ Unmindful of the fact that they had been called to the field in forced 
violation of the Constitution, Mr. Cameron said: 

I cannot forbear to speak favorably of the volunteer system as a substitate for a 
cumbrous and dangerous standing Army. * * * A government whose every citi- 
zen stands readv to march to its defense can never 1^ overthrown, for none is so 
strong as that whose foundations rest immovably in the hearts of the people. <? 

With proper organization and leadership, it may be admitted that a 
government who^ every citizen stands ready to march to its defense 
can never be overthrown, but history affords no such example. In the 
case then en^gin^ the wisdom of our statesmen a population of 
8,000,000 of white citizens was in arms, not to defend, but to destroy the 
Government. To accomplish their purpose they abandoned the militia 
svstem in favor of volunteers, and to thwart their treasonable designs 
the Government was forced to follow their example. 

Notwithstanding the action of both the Government and the Confed- 
erates, the Secretary still adhered to the militia. 

In speaking of the necessity for Congress ''to adopt measures for 
the reorganization upon a uniform basis of the military of the coun- 
try," he further stated: 

I know of no better source of information on the subject than the able report of 

Report of Secretary of War, July 1, 1861. Frank Moore's Bebellion Record, 
voL 2, p. 231. 
^Frank Moore's Rebellion Record, vol. 2, p. 231. 
<* Prank Moore's Rebellion Record, vol. 2, p. 232. 
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Gren. Henry Ejiox, the first Secretary of War, who, by his wise forecast and emi- 
nent appreciation of ttie future wants of the country showed the entire safety of an 
implicit reliance upon the popular will for the support of the Government, in the 
most tr3dng emergency, abundant confirmation of which fact is found in the present 
great rally of the people to the defense of the Constitution and laws.<> 

Besides the act of the President for calling out the volunteers and 
increasing the Army and Navy, the joint resolution introduced in the 
Senate by Mr. Wilson on the 6th of July, specified several others 
which it was proposed to approve and confirm. Among them was the 
proclamation of April 16, calling out 75,000 militia (wnich under th^ 
act of 1795 was strictly legal), the blockade of southern ports, and the 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus. 

In the debates on the resolution, wnich were continued from time to 
time till the 2d of August, the supporters of the Government did not 
conceal or deny that the acts were in violation of the Constitution: 
their opponents denounced them as flagrant usurpations deserving oi 
impeacnment at the bar of the Senate. Mr. Sherman, in vindication 
of the President, said: 

I am going to vote for the resolution, and I am |^ing to vote for it upon the assump- 
tion that the different acts of the Administration, recited in this preamble were 
illegal, and not upon the assumption that they were le^l and valid. I approve of 
the doing of them, and therefore I vote for that portion of the resolution. I am 
willing to make them as legal and valid as if they had the previous express sanction 
of Congress, and therefore, 1 vote for tha'o clause of the resolution. I vote for these 
measures and I approve them, as I said at the outset, all the more because the 
taking of them involved the President in some personal hazard. I will not approve 
them more, but I admire them the more^ because he did not hesitate to save the 
Bepublic, although the act of saving it might be attended by some personal risk to 
himself. ^ 

Mr. Lane, still more emphatic, said: 

I sanction and approve everything that the President has done during the recess 
of Congress and the people sanction and approve it, and there is no power this side 
of heaven that can reverse that decision of the American people. ^ 

The resolution, as finally passed and incorporated as the third section 
of the Act of August 6, to increase the pay of privates in the Regu- 
lar Army and Volunteers, read as follows: 

That all the acts, proclamations, and orders of the President of the United States, 
after the 4th of March, 1861, respecting the Army and Navy of the United States, and 
calling out or relating to the militia or volunteers from the States, are hereby approved 
and in all respects legalized and made valid to the same intent and with the same 
effect as if they had been issued and done under the previous express authority and 
direction of the Congress of the United States. « 

While all acts of the President were thus legalized and made valid, 
his subordinates in the Administration were less fortunate. 

On the 30th of April, 1862, the House of Representatives passed a 
resolution censuring the official acts of Mr. Cameron, the late Secre- 
tary of War. Magnanimous as he was patriotic, the President would 
not suffer the blame to rest on his Secretary, and therefore on the 27th 
of May he sent to both Houses of Congress a message wherein he 
assumed the entire responsibility. The message, which was a vindica- 
tion of his own conduct during the dark hours of secession, sets forth 

fl Frank Moore's Rebellion Record, vol. 2, p. 234. 
ft Frank Moore's Rebellion Record, vol. 10, p. 15. 
«0allan'8 Military Laws of the United Statep, sec. 3, p. 490. 
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80 clearly the dangers involved in the neglect of the national defense 
that it deseiTes to be quoted entire: 

lb the Senate and Hovae of Representativee: 

The insurrection which is yet existing in the United States, and aims at the over- 
throw of the Federal Constitution and the Union, was clandestinely prepared during 
the winter of 1860 and 1861, and assumed an open oraanization in the form of a 
treasonable provisional government at Montgomery, Ala., on the 18tb day of Feb- 
ruary, 1861. 

On the 12th day of April, 1861, the insuiigents committed the flagrant act of civil war 
by the bombardment and capture of Fort Sumter, which cut off uie hope of immedi- 
ate conciliation. Immediately afterwards all the roads and avenues to this city were 
obstructed, and the capital was put into the condition of a siege. The mails in everjr 
direction were stopped, and the lines of telegraph cut off by the insurgents, and mih- 
tary and naval forces, which had been called out by the Government for the defense 
of Washington^ were prevented from reaching the city by organized and combined 
treasonable resistance m the State of MarylancT There was no adequate and effective 
organization for the public defense. Congress had indefinitely adjourned. There was 
no time to convene them. It became necessary for me to choose whether, usin^ only 
the existing means, agencies, and proceaves which Congress had provided, I^ould 
let the Government fall into ruin, or whether, availing myself of the broader powers 
conferred by the Constitution in cases of insurrection, I would make an effort to save 
it| with all Its blessings, for the present age and for posterity. 

I thereupon summoned my com&titutional advisers, the heads of all the Depart- 
ments, to meet on 8unday, the 20th day of April, 1861, at the office of the Navy 
Department, and then and there, with their unanimous concurrence, I directed that 
an armed revenue cutter should proceed to sea to afford protection to the commerdal 
marine, especially to the California treasure-ships then on their way to this coast. I 
also directed the commandant of the navy-yard at Boston to purchase, or charter and 
arm as quickly as possible, five steamships for purposes cf public defense. I directed 
the commandant of the navy-yard at JhiladeVhia to purchase, or charier and arm 
an equal number for the Fame purpose. I directed the commandant at New York 
to purchase, or charter and arm an equal number. 1 directed Commander Gillis to 
purchase, or charter and arm and put to sea two other vessels. Similar directions 
were given to Commodore DuPont, with a view to the opening of passages by water 
to and from the capital. 

I directed the several officers to take the advice and obtain the aid and efficient 
isrvices in the matter, of his Excellency Edwin D. Morgan, the Governor of New York, 
or, in his absence, Geoive D. Morgan, Wm. M. Evarts, li. M. Blatchford, and Moses 
H. Grinnell, who were by my directions especially empowered by the Secretary of 
the Navy to act for his Department in that crisis in matters pertainmgto the forward- 
ing of troops and supplies for the public deense. On the same occamou 1 directed 
that Governor Morgan and Alexander Cummin^s, of the city of New York, should !« 
authorized by the Secretary of War, Simon Cameron, to make all necessary arrange- 
ments for the transportation of troof s and munitions of war, in aid and aspifttance of 
the officers of the Armv of the Un'ted States, until communication by mails and tele- 
graph should be completely reestablished between the cities of Washington and New 
York. No security was required to be given by them, and either of them was author- 
ized to act in casa of inability to consult with the other. 

On the same occasion 1 authorized and directed the Secretary of the Treasury to 
advance, without requiring security, two millions of dollars of public money to .lohn 
A. Diz, George Opdyke, and Richard H. Blatchford, of New York, to be used by 
them in meeting such requisitions, as should be directl v consequent upon the mih- 
tary and naval measures lor the defense and support of the Government, requiring 
them only to act without compensation, and to report their transactions when duly 
called upon. The several departments of the Government at that time contained so 
laige a number of disloyal persons, that it would have been impossible to provide 
8afel>[, through official agents onlv, for the periormance of the duties thus confided 
to citizens favorably known for their ability, loyalty, and patriotism. The several 
orders issued upon these occurrences were transmitted by private meseensers, who 
pursued a circuitous way to the seaboard cities, inland, across the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, and the northern lakes. 

I believe that by these and other similar measu'^es taken in that crisis, some of 
which were without any authority of law, the Government was saved from overthrow. 
I am not aware that a dollar of the public funds thus confided without authority of 
law to unofficial persons was either lost or wasted, although apprehensions of snch 
misdirections occurred to me as objections to these extraordinary proceedings and 
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were neoesBarily overroled. I recall theee transactions now, becaose my attention 
has been directed to a resolution which was passed by the House of Representatives 
on the 30th of last month, which is in these words: 

**Reaoivedy That Simon Cameron, late Secretary of War, by intrusting Alexander 
Commings with the control of large sums of the public money, and authority to pur- 
chase military supplies without restriction, without requiring'from him any guarantee 
for the faithful performance of his duties when the services of competent public 
officers were available and by involving the Government in a vast number of contracts 
with persons not legitimately engaged in the business pertaining to the subject-mat- 
ter oi such contracts, especially in the purchase of arms for future delivery, has 
adopted a policy highly injurious to the public service and deserves the censure of 
the House.^' 

CJoneress will see that I should be wanting equally in candor and in justice, if I 
should leave the censure expressed in tliis resolution to rest exclusively or chiefly 
upon Mr. Cameron. The same sentiment is unanimously entertained by the hea<u 
01 the Departments who participated in the proceedings which the House of Repre- 
sentatives has censured. It is due to Mr. Cameron to say, that although he fully 
approved the proceedings, they were not moved nor sugjirested by himself, and that 
not only the President but all the other heads of Departments were at least ejqually 
responsible with him for whatever error, wrong, or fault was committed in the 
premises, a 

In contemplating the breaches thus made in the Constitution, it is 
manifest that the approval of Congress could not repair them nor 
could fear of its censure prevent them. Viewed in whatever light we 
may choose, the fact remains that in default of a judicious system for 
the national defense the President raised armies, pro\'ided navies, and 
opened the doors of the Treasury to irresponsible citizens. 

Looking back to these violent times, it would seem impossible that 
at the beginning of the great civil war such strides toward despotism 
should not have proved fatal to the Union. Nevertheless, the history 
of the Revolution and the Rebellion encourages the hope, but let us not 
rely upon it too much, that when legislative wisdom fails the liber- 
ties of the country may still be safe in the hands of a Washington or 
a Lincoln.^ 

OUB ABBHES OBOANIZED BT THE 8EGBETABT OF THE TBEAST7RT/ 

In connection with the foregoing violations of the Constitution, 
there is anothor fact scarcely less startling. 

So completely overwhelmed was the Secretary of War in providing 
arms and supplies for the 76,000 militia, that the subject of organizing 
the volunteers and regulars called out by the President's proclama- 
tion of May 3, was tossed over for solution to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. In the discharge of a military duty upon which depended 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of our citizens, if not the salvation 
of our cause, it was fortunate for- the country that the Secretary was 
not left to the guidance of his limited experience. Three omcei-s. 
Colonel Thomas, Adjutant-General, Major McDowell, Assistant 

aPreadent's message, May 27, 1862. 

ft ** There are two methods of destroying a republic— by usurpation and by inanity- 
one is active, the other i>as8ive. Governments die whan the wind gives out, as with 
man. In 1861 it was not onlv the default of a judicious system, but because our 
inherited prmudices tied the hand of the Executive, leaving him at the mercy of 
Conffress, and Congress always neglects their duty and throws off on 'servants.' 
Grarfield*8 speech tot summer was able on this subject.— W. T. S.'* 

The above note on the original manuscript is in the handwriting of General 
Sherman. — Eorroas. 

c "New to me and most interesting.— W. T. 8." Note by General Sherman.— 
SDrroBS. 
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AdjutantrOeneral, and Captain Franklin, Topographical Engineers, 
were detailed to assist him. 

The senior oflBcer, like the Secretary of War^ was so wholly engrossed 
in preparing orders for the Government, assignment, and instruction 
of the militia, that he could not be present at any of the discussions of 
the board. 

The junior oflScer was a subordinate of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, being at the time in charge ot the bureau now known as that of 
the Supervising Architect of tne Treasury. 

When Major McDowell and Captain Franklin reported to Mr. Chase, 
he informed them that ^' the whole matter of organization was left with 
him,"^ and then directed them to draw up a programme. 

In the informal board as then constitutea, there was no equality 
between members. The oflScers were free to make propositions, but 
their acceptance or rejection rested wholly with the Secretary. 

Both officers united in recommending for ail of the troops a regi- 
mental or^nization of three battalions, two of which were to be kept 
in the field, the third to remain in depot for the purpose of drilling 
and recruiting. Not coinciding with tne officers, the Secretary settlea 
the difference of opinion by compromise. The three-battalion organi- 
zation was accepted for the regulars, but rejected for the volunteers on 
the ground that it was inexpedient to abandon an organization with 
whici) the militia were already familiar.^ Like most compromises this 
solution proved unsatisfactory, the new regular regiments never were 
raised, while for the volunteers an organization was adhered to, 
descending from the Revolution. 

The next recommendation, that the term of enlistment should be for 
three years, was accepted. A call for 300,000 men was also discussed. 
Captain Franklin recommended that they should be considered a part 
of the Regular Army, the regiments to be regularly numbered, the 
officers to be commissioned by the President, on nomination by the 
governors of States, the regiments to be apportioned to the States on 
the basis of Congressional representation, each regiment to be kept 
full, by recruitment from the district within which it was raised. 

These propositions were rejected by the Secretary, who said "he 
would rather have no regiments raised in Ohio than that they should 
not be known as Ohio regiments."*^ 

It was partly to meet these states-rights objections, and to relieve 
the fear of too great a centralization of power in the hands of the 
Government, that the proposition was made to permit the Governors 
to name the officers. 

It will be seen from the foregoing recommendations that before 
being fatally committed to a system wnich had bankrupted the nation 
in the Revolution, and dissipated nearly all its resources in the war of 
1812, an officer of the Army recommended the three-battalion organiza- 
tion, regimental depots, and territorial recruitment. Had he urged in 
addition, the adoption of the principle of obligatory military service— a 
principle the Government was forced to adopt two years later — the 

a Letter from General Franklin, dated November 9, 1877. 

<>This objection was entirely groundless. In Iowa, for example, the battalion or 
regimental organization was unknown, there being but three or four companies of 
muitia in the State. The number of volunteers furnished and sent forth in new 
organizations from Iowa was 75,793. 

<?In the language of General Franklin, ''Here his states-righte feelings came in." 
Letter from General Franklin, November 9, 1877. 
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syBtem would have been identical with that of every nation famed for 
military power. 

The general policy of the Government in favor of volunteers having 
been decided, tne officers drew up two plans of organization for the 
regulars and volunteers, which were approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, adopted by the War Department, and published to the Army 
in General Orders, Sfos. 15 and 16, dated May 4, 1861. Subsequently 
they were adopted bj Congress in the laws of July 22, 25, and 29, and 
thus became the basis of or^nization for all the national forces. 

Novel as were the duties imposed upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, he and his assistants deserved the gratitude of the nation. By 
simply fixing the term of enlistment at three years, thus giving the 
volunteers time to become veterans, they insured us against a senes of 
disasters such as under the svstem of 1812, or that adopted for the vol- 
unteers at the beginning of the Mexican war, must inevitably have 
terminated in the aissolution of the Union. ^ 

USE OF THE REGULAR ARMY. 

To anyone familiar with our military history, the difficulties of 
recruiting regulars in competition with volunteers^ would have sug- 
gested the reduction of the line of the Army to a cadre, and the dis- 
persion of its officers as commanders and instructors among the new 
troops. Had this course been adopted every regiment of volunteer 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery might have had a regular officer for a 
leader, and with these to guide the instruction, three months would 
have sufficed to give us an army in fair drill and discipline. 

At least one stetesman in the Senate perceived the wisdom of such a 
policy. In discussing the increase of tne Regular Army, Mr. Wilson 
said: 

This Anny of ours is paralyzed toward the head. Your ablest oflScers are young 
captains and lieutenants, and if I wished to-day to organize a heavy military force, 
such as we are calling into the field, I would abolish the Army as the first act, and I 
then would take ofl5cers from the Army and place them where their talents fit them 
to go, without reference to the rank they occupied in the old regiments. * 

The volunteers themselves felt the need of this policy, and when 
first called to arms, eagerly sought trained commanders. 

Unfortunately for the country, the General in Chief and the Adju- 
tant-General of the Army placed themselves in opposition. Fearing 
to ruin the Army, so little did the latter appreciate the value of instruct- 
ing the volunteers, that officers already m command of regiments and 
brigades were ordered back to their companies to serve in obscurity, 
while officei*s of little or no education at once leaped to the command 
of divisions and armies. 

For this deplorable result, entailing a prolongation of the war and 

oThe author is indebted for the Above facts to Generals Franklin and McDowell. 

In reference to the part taken by the Secretary of the Treasury in oiganizing our 
armies. General McDowell in his testimony before the Committee on the Conduct 
of the War, relating to events immediately preceding the battle of Bull Run, stated: 
**I have begged of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Treasury, who at 
that time was connected with the Secretary of War in many of the plans and oi^gan- 
izations going forward, that I should not be obliged to organize and discipline and 
march and fight all at the same time. I said that it was tSo much for any person to 
do." (Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 2, p. 37.) 

» Senate Debates, July 13, 1S61. 
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a useless sacrifice of life and treasure, our military counselors at Wash- 
ington were chiefly responsible. But they were' not alone in the con- 
viction that the policy of detaching officers to command the volunteers, 
** would ruin the Army," for as late as 1864 General Meade, the com- 
mander of the Arm^ of the Potomac, refused to let a subaltern of 
engineers take a regiment, on the ground that "a lieutenant of engi- 
neers was of more importance than a colonel of volunteers." 

Being persuaded, through the intercession of a corps commander, 
to withdraw his opposition, the lieutenant within six months was 
advanced from a regiment to a brigade, and within a year was leading 
a cavalry division. 

So strong was the opposition to this oolicy and so ardent the desire 
of officers to accept regiments that, reflecting the popular feeling on 
the subject, Congress, m the law of July 29, 1861, organizing the new 
regiments, authorized the Commanding General, in his discretion, to 
'* detail any of the officers now in the Regular Army to service with 
the volunteer regiments now in the field, or which may hereafter be 
called out, with such rank as may be offered them in said volunteer 
regiments, for the purpose of imparting to them military instruction 
and efficiency." 

The defeat of the law. so excellent in intention, scarcely needs vin- 
dication. For want of oeing mandatory, it permitted the fatal oppo- 
sition to continue, until the volunteers began to feel themselves solaiers 
no longer requiring trained officers to lead them. ^ 

The failure at the War Department to appreciate the value of pro- 
fessional training operated against individuals outside of the Army. 

When General Grant, in 1861, addressed the Adjutant-General, stating 
that, having received a military education, he felt it his duty to place 
at the disposal of the Government whatever skill or experience he Imd 
formerly acquired in its service, no notice was taken of his application, 
nor was his letter deemed of sufficient importance to preserve. ^ 

This neglect, however, proved to himself and the country a blessing 
in disguise. Five weeks later, placed at the head of a regiment by 
Governor Yates, of Illinois, he began the marvelous career which led 
him to the command of all our armies, and still higher, to the Presi- 
dency of the Republic. 

Other graduates of the Military Academy were scarcely less fortu- 
nate in being out of the Army. Wherever they were living, popular 
instinct designated them to fill the highest commands, to become at 
once prominent characters in the war. 

To establish the fact that the Government did not know how to 
utilize the professional skill at its disposal, let us again refer to 
statistics: 

Total number of graduates of the Military Academy, from 1829 to 1861, both 

years inclusive 1, 426 

Total died within same period 363 

Totallivujgin 1861 * 1,063 

Number remaining in service 750 

Number in civil life 313 

o As an instance of the opposition of the Adjutant-General, the first War Governor 
of Iowa made a personal application for the detail of a g:raduate of the Military 
Academy as colonel of an Iowa regiment, and was refused. He afterwards succeeded, 
by carrying the application to the Secretary of War. (Statement made by ex-Gov- 
ernor Kirkwood, March 13, 1879.) 

ft Badeau's Military History of Ulysses 8. Grant, vol. 1, p. 9. 
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The 750 remaimng in service were reduced by death, retirement, 
and other causes before the actual commencement of hostilities to 741, 
and of this number remaining to be accounted for, there were 8 dis- 
missed and took no part on either side; 9 resigned and took no part 
on either side; 168, or 22^ per cent, resigned and joined in the Rebel- 
lion; 656, or 75 per cent, remained in the service. 

Of the 556 remaining in service 51, or 19i^ per cent, attained the 
rank of major-general; 91, or 16.3 per cent, attained the rank of brig- 
adier-general; 106, or 19 per cent, attained the rank of colonel; 56, or 
10 per cent, attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel; 69, or 12.2 per 
cent, attained the rank of major; 157, or 27.1 per cent, attained the 
rank of captain; 32, or 5.7 per cent, attained the rank of lieutenant; 
total attaining grade of general officer, 142; total attaining grade of 
colonel and above, 248. 

Percentage of whole number remaining in service who attained 
jfrade of general officer, 0.25. 

Percentege of whole number remaining in service who attained 
grade of colonel and above, 0.44. 

Of the 313 who were out of the service in 1861, 1 remained in for- 
eign sei'vice; 98, or 31 per cent, remained in civil life; 92, or 29 per 
cent, joined in the rebelhon; 102, or 32 per cent, reentered the service. 

Of the 102 who reentered the service, 1 attained the rank of general: 
1 attained the rank of lieutenant-general; 19 attained the rank of 
major-general; 32 attained the rank of brigadier-general; 29 attained 
the rank of colonel; total attaining grade of general officers, 53; total 
attaining grade of colonel and above, 82. 

Percentege of whole number reentering the service who attained 
the grade of general officer, 51. 

Percentage of whole number reentering the service who attained 
thegrade of colonel and above, 80. 

Thus it appears that while only one-quarter of the number of graduates 
in service rose to the rank of general officer, more than one-half of 
those who came back from civil life attained the same grade, and that 
while 80 per cent of the graduates who came back to the Army attained 
the rank of colonel and above, only 44 per cent reached those grades 
who remained in the Army.* 

With such brilliant results for the 102 officers who came back to the 
service, the policy which kept 308 graduates (of whom 151 were cap- 
tains) in tJie lower grades of the Army should be ranked as one of the 
greatest blunders of the war. 

Hiis fatal policy did not apply exclusively to graduates, but included 
many able and accomplished officers appointed from civil life and the 
Army, whose long and faithful service specially qualified them for the 
command of new troops. 

The statistics above quoted show another defect in our system which 
allowed 98 officers, educated at public expense, to remain in civil pur- 
suits at a time when the life of the Republic was in danger. 

In Europe, every officer of the army who retires to private life is, 
up to a certain age, subject to the call of his government, and the fact 
tmt we found our two most eminent commanders among the graduates 
who had resigned, should teach us the importance of holding officers 

<B "This mathematical discussion, thongh valuable to graduates, will not strengthen 
with the world your real argument— W. T. 8." Note by General Sherman.— 
EnnoBa. 
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who have once been commissioned in the Army, subject to the call of 
our Grovernment till they reach the age of physical disability. 

PATRIOTISM OF THE ABMY. 

In describing the condition of the country in 1861, the Committee 
on the (!Jonduct of the 'War reported: 

There was treason in the Executive Mansion, treason in the Cabinet treaaofn in 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, treason in the Army and the Navy, 
treason in every department, bureau, and office connected with the Government* 

Notwithstanding the universality of this assertion, the Army, because 
of the defection of a few of its ofiicers, suffered more in the estimation 
of the people than any other branch of the public service. 

Disloyalty in the civil departments was re^ily ascribed to the influ- 
ence of birth and education, but no such charity was extended to the 
Army. The officers who proved disloyal, particularly those who had 
received the benefit of a professional education, were charged with 
being ungrateful. Their conduct, too, with singular unanimity, was 
ascribed less to the influence of birth and kindr^ than to the alle^d 
treasonable teachings at the Military Academy, a national institution 
whose chief pride had been to encourage among its pupils a sense of 
dutv, love of country, and reverence for its flag. 

The influence of association and training at the Military Academy 
in promoting the loyalty of the graduates is not a subject for specula- 
tion, but can be settled by statistics. 

The total number of graduates from 1802 to 1861 who were supposed 
to be living at the latter date was 1,249. 

Of this number, 99 from civil life and 184 from the Army, or less 
than 23 per cent, joined the Rebellion, leaving 77 per cent loyal. 

Adding to the disloyal two-thirds of the 37 graduates whose records 
were unknown, which would probably include all who were living, the 
figures still show that 75 per cent of the graduates remained faitlif ul 
to the Union.* 

Of the 821 graduates in the Anny when the States began to secede, 
184 joined the rebellion, leaving 78 per cent, or nearly four-fifths, who 
remained loyal. 

Of the 99 graduates who joined the rebellion from civil life, all 
except one were from slave territory or residents therein. 

Or the 350 graduates bom in or appointed from slave territory who 
were in the military service when the Southern States seceded, 162, or 
nearly one-half, remained loyal, while 168 joined the rebellion. To the 
latter must be added 16 from the Northern States, making the total 
disloyal 184. 

Of the 293 lojral graduates in civil life at the date of secession, 115 
reentered the military service as officers of regulars or volunteers. 

Of the graduates who remained in or reentered the military serv- 
ice, one-fifth laid down their lives in defense of the Union.*' 

In further vindication of the loyal teachings of the Military Acad- 
emy, General Cullom writes: 

But let us examine this rebellion record a littie more cioeely. In the execatire 

<> Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 61. 

b'^Too nice a calculation for this discussion/' Note by General Sherman.— 
Editobs. 

^The foregoing facts are transcribed from the table on p. 6, vol. 1, of Cullom's 
Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the U. S. Military Acadengr^ 
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department four Presidents were living when secession b^an. Of these, the only 
Southerner joined the rebels, another did the country more harm than an avowed 
enemy, while the others certainly were not over demonstrative in their efforts to 
preserve the Union. Belonging to the bench of the Supreme Court there were four 
Southern judges, of whom two remained lojal, one was stronglv sympathetic with 
tiie South, and one joined the rebels. The Southern judges of the United States 
district courts sided with their own people. Of the Senators in Congress from the 
seceding States but one, and of the House of Representatives but three, remained 
loyal. Nearly all the agents of the State, Treasury, Interior, and Post-Omce Depart- 
ments residing in or from the seceding States espoused the rebel cause. 

Over one-fourth of the officers of the Navy on the active list resigned or were dis- 
missed in 1860-61, nearly all of whom, bemg Southerners, probably joined in the 
rebellion. Of those appointed in the Army from civil life, nearly one-half, while but 
a little over one-fifth of the West Point officers, left the service and joined in the 
rebellion. 

With these pregnant facts before us we would ask: Was it a greater wrong in an 
humble graduate to forget the Nation's fostering care in training him for four yean 
at the Military Academy than for a President to renounce his allegiance to the 
country which for four years had encircled his brow with the Republic's crown? 
Was it more disreputable to forsake the flag beneath which the graduate had been 
reared, than to stain the revered and venerable' ermine of the Supreme Bench with 
the ufMS of secession? Were the makers of the laws — Southern Senators and Repre- 
sentatives—who trampled the Constitution under foot, less guilty than graduates for 
violating their vows? 

Strang to say, though so many of those highest officials of the land rebelled against 
the Union, we rarely hear Congress, the Supreme Court, the Executive and other 
departments of the (Tovemment stigmatized as nurseries of treason, while the Military 
A<»demy has been the butt against which everv opprobrious epithet has been hurled 
by unscrupulous demagogues, as false to the nag and ungrateful to the nation, not- 
withstanding the statistics show that the West Point part of the Armv has been 
by far the most loyal branch of the public service; that nearly four-nfths of its 
eraduate-officers remained faithful; that one-half of those from the South stood 
firm by the Stars and Stripes; and in the battles for the Union that one-fifth of those 
en^iged laid down their lives, more than one-third, and probably one-half, were 
wounded, and the survivors can point with manly pride to their services, here 
recorded, for the preservation of the nation. 

Csui Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Union, Princeton, or anv other coUeee in the land 
show a higher record of patriotism and sacrifice? Assuredly not, for tneir Southern 
graduates espoused the rebel cause almost en masse. Should, then, these noble 
seminaries of learning be aspersed as nurseries of treason because they did not retain 
all their SUpcs in the Union field? And is it just to launch anathemas at the Mili- 
tary Academy, which saved by the antidote of its loyal teachings one-half of its 
Soathem pupils, who from inuncv to early manhood, before they entered this, our 
truly national institution, had imbibed the poison of secession till the virus had 
penneated everv fiber of their hearts and brains? That noble band of 162 Southern 
graduates, cradled and reared in State allegiance, but rescued from treason by West 
Point influences, bravely battled against rebellion, and no less firmly af^inst every 
appeal of relative and friend to swerve them from loyalty and duty. These, with 
all Northern officers (save 16 who dishonored their alma mater), and 115 graduates 
from civil life who rejoined the military service, fought the good fight for the Union, 
though their merits were often overlooked to give place to those who had not 
learned, as Napoleon calls it **fe metier des armes,<^ 

While the above facts should sufficiently establish the relative loy- 
alty of the officers of the Army, the claims of the enlisted men should 
not be forgotten. Mostly recruited in the North, only 26 are known 
to have joined the Rebellion. If to this number be added 313, repre- 
senting the recreant officers^ it will appear that out of an aggregate of 
16,367 officers and men. but 339, or less than 3 per cent proved dis- 
loyal. No branch of tne civil service can boast such a record. In 
the South, the personnel of every civil department joined the Rebellion 
en Tnasse, but to the glory of the Army it should be said that although 

a Cnllam's Biographical Register of Officers and Gradoates of the United States 
Jkiilitary Academy, vol. 1, Prd&ace, pp. 12-14. 
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portions of it were betrayed into the bands of tbe enemy, no regiment, 
company, or detachment ever for a moment forgot its duty to the flag 
its memc^rs had sworn to protect. 

FURNISHING MILITART LEADERS FOR THE REBELLION. 

The evil inflicted upon the country hj discouraging r^ular officers 
from holding volunteer commissions, sinks into insignificance when 
compared with the calamities flowing from the policy of the Govern- 
ment in reference to oflBcers who sought to join the Kebellion, 

Long before the secession of South Carolina such of them as cher- 
ished the fallacy of State sovereignty proclaimed their intention to 
follow the fortunes of their section. Accordingly, as one State after 
another passed the ordinance of secession, they forwarded letters of 
resignation, which, with scarcely an exception, were promptly accepted. 

Their views of their duty to the Government and their construction 
of ite action are thus explained by General Joseph E. Johnston: 



The passage of that ordinance (i. e., ordinance of seoeeeion of Vii^ginia) in i 
eeeaion on the 17th of April wa« not known in Washington, where, as Qnanennaster- 
General of the Uuited States Army, I was then station^ until the 19th. I believed, 
like most others, that the decision of the country would be permanent, and that apart 
from any right of secession, the revolution be^n was justitied bv the maxims so 
often repeated by Americans — that free government is founded in the consent of tbe 

S»vemed, and that every community strong enough to establish and maintain its 
dependence has a right to assert it Having been educated in such opinions, I 
naturally determined to return to the State of which I was a native, join the people 
among whom I was bom, and live with my kindred, and, if necessary, fight in their 
defense. 

Accordingly, the resignation of my commission, written on Saturday, was oflered 
to the Secretary of War Monday morning. That gentleman was requested at the same 
time, to instruct the Adjutant-General, who had kindly accompanied me, to write 
the order announcing its acceptance immediately. 

No other officer of the United States Army of equal rank-^hat of brigadier- 
general — relinquished his position in it to loin the Southern Confederacv. 

Many officers of that army of Southern birth had previously resigned their caat- 
missions to return to the States of which they were citizens, and many others did so 
later. Their object in quitting the United States Army and their intention to eait&t 
the service of the seceded States were well known in the War Department, yet no 
evidence of disapproval of these intentions was given by the Federal Administration 
nor efforts made by it to prevent their execution. This seems to me strong proof 
that they were not then considered criminal. <> 

In seeking to repel the charge of perjury in breaking their oaths of 
allegiance, General Johnston continues: 

The acceptance of an officer's resignation absolves him from the obligations of his 
military oath as completelv as it absolves the Government from that of giving him 
the pav of the grade ne held. An officer is bound by that oath of allegiance to tbe 
United States and obedience to the officers they may set over him. When the con- 
tract between the Government and himself is dissolved by mutual oonaent, as in the 
cases in question, he is no more bound under his oath to allegiance to the Govern- 
ment than to obedience to his former commander. These two obligations are in 
force only during tenure of office. The individual who was an officerbas, when he 
becomes a citizen, exactly the same obligations to the United States as other 
citizens. 

This principle was always acted upon by the United States. Whenever a militaiy 
officer received a new appointment, either of a higher grade or of an equal one in 
another corps, he was required to repeat the oath of office, because the previous one, 
including of course that of allegiance, was held to have expired with the previous 
office, although the individual bad not ceased to be an officer of the Army. When 
he left the Army, as well as a particular office in it, the case was certainly stronger. ^ 



Johnston's Narrative of Military Operations, pp. 10, 11. 
Johnston's Narrative of Military Operations, pp. 11, 12, 
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It is manifest from the above views, that had the fii-st officers who 
betrayed signs of defection been placed in arrest, or if necessary 
imprisoned, all who regarded the sanctity of an oath would have been 
compelled to remain in the service, while such as were determined to 
join the Rebellion could only have done so by adding to disloyalty the 
double crime of perjury and desertion. As none of our statesmen, 
however, fully appreciated the value of loyal officers, it was not to be 
expected that the Government would foresee any special danger in 
permitting the disloyal to withdraw. On the contrary, instead of 
retaining them under surveillance or unemployed, it was deemed 
desirable to purge the personnel of the Army, like that of ever}'^ other 
branch of the Government, of the last trace of disaflFection. Accord- 
inglv nearly every officer who applied received an honoi'able discharge. 

This unfortunate policy deprived many officers of their last plea for 
remaining true to their country. ^ Benet bj'^ the importunities of their 
kindred, reproached for forsaking them, left alone to decide the 
momentous question, whether it was to their States or to the Union 
that they cwned a paramount allegiance, many at last with bitter 
regret cast in their lot with secession. 

The responsibility for accepting the resignations rests with no par- 
ticular inaividual. The policy was begun by a Secretarv of War 
notoriously disloyal, but was continued by his successors, with the sanc- 
tion presumably of two Presidents and their Cabinets. 

The professional training voluntarily relinquished by the Govern- 
ment at the beginning of tne great conflict is represented by the fol- 
lowing figures, which show the number of geneml officers furnished 
the Confederacy from the Regular Array of the United States, most 
of whom resigned their commissions between December 20, 1860, the 
date of the secession of South Carolina, and January 1, 1862: 

Confederate senerals 8 

Confederate lieutenant-generale 15 

Confederate major-jjenerals 48 

Confederate brigadier-generals Ill 

Of the number who resigned after the attack upon Fort Sumter, 
4 became generals, 6 lieutenant-generals, 21 major-generals, 38 briga- 
dier-generals. Of tiie total number in the Confederate Army, 182 rose 
to command rank. 

While contemplating with just pride the final triumph of the Union, 
if we but recall the fact that nearly every victory gained by the armies 
of the Rebellion was achieved unaer the leadership of these officers, it 
may safely be affirmed that never did statesmen commit a greater mis- 
take in managing the military resources of a nation. 

Instead of leaving the Confederacy to exhaust itself, under the mili- 
tary system of 1792, its troops enlisted for but twelve months, its armies 
for the most part commanded by generals of no militarv experience, 
its officers elected by its men, we gave to it the skillea leaders who 
for four yeare jeopardized our liberties and deluged the country with 
blood.« 

« After having been the medium of accepting the larger part of the resignations of 
diBloyal officers, the Secretarjr of War, in his report of July 1, 1861, admitted that 
*• bat for this startling defection the rebellion never could have assumed formidable 
proportions." (Frank Moore's Eebellion Record, p. 234, Doc. 67.) 

34760^—16 16 
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MIUTART ADYBNTUBBBB. 

The failure of our Government to appreciate the value of a r^ular 
oflScer entering the Army fropi whatever source was all the more 
aggravated by the discrimination it made in favor of military adven- 
turers. 

Notwithstanding the exception of many good officers, the same class 
of men who vexed Washington in the Revolution returned in increas- 
ing numbers, and possessing the advantage of foreign military edu- 
cation, persistently urged upon the Government their claims for 
employment. 

No better proof of the glaring inconsistency of our policy can be 
presented than the correspondence between the two Cabinet ministers 
who at the beginning of the Rebellion presided over the Departments 
of War and of State. 

The correspondence is as follows: 

Depabtmsmt op Stats, 
WashmgUmt D, C, December 6, 186 J. 

Sir: I inclose a copy of a letter to me of the 4th instant from the chief of the staff of 
the Commander in Chief, which Beems to be rather discoanunn^ as to the farther 
employment of foreign officers in the military service of the United States. B^ng 
sure that if we do not provide honorable employment for such officers as may come 
hither in ^uest of it, they will seek and probably obtain similar employment in the 
forces of insurgents, I would suggest that a circular be addressed to Governors of 
States requesting them to make such arrangements as may prevent such a result. If 
your avocations should not allow you leisure to prepare such a circular, I will cheer- 
rally prepare it myself. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient lervant, 

William H. Svwabd. 

Hon. Simon Camebon, 

Secretary of War, 

(Incloeure. ) 

Hbadquaktbbs Army of the Potomac, 

Washington, D, C, December 4, 1861. 
My Dear Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of several commonica- 
tions from you, relative to the employment of foreign officers in our Army. I have 
endeavore<i to find places for these gentlemen, and in a few instances have succeeded; 
but the difficulty I nave encountered is that all the regimental officers are appointed 
by the governors of the States, and when vacancies occur they are filled by election, 
so that the only positions that remain available for such applicants are opon the 
staffs of some of the general officers, and I have therefore advised the gentlemen to 
apply to them; but the generals have for the most part ot^ganized and filled thdr 
steffe with officers of their own selection. 

I should regard it as highly important if the services of educated officers who 
speak our language could be secured with our volunteer regiments, and if the govern- 
ors of States would appoint them to the higher positions, or if they could be elected 
to fill vacancies, I feel confident they would contribute greatly to the efficiency of 
the Army. 

I am, sir, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

R. B. Mabcy, 
Chief qf Staff, 
Hon. Wm. H. Seward, 

Secretary of State. 

In answer to the letter of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
War sent the following circular to the governors of States: 

War Department, 
WoBhingUmf December ^, 1861, 
Sir: Larsre numbers of foreign officers of military education and experience have 
tendered their services to the Government, which has to the extent of its ahiJity 
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availed itself of their offers. Many, howev^, yet remain unemployedi and the 
Department deeming it of great importance that their services should be secured to 
our volunteer forces, respectfully recoramends that, when practicable, they be 
selected for r^mental positions for which they may appear to be qualified. The 
Department is confident that their employment would tend to increase the efiiciency 
of our volunteer forces by giving to inexperienced officers competent instructors and 
to regiments able and skilful commanders. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, Simon Cameron, 

Secretary of War, 

Their Excellencies, the Governors of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconrin, and Minnesota. 

It thus appeared that to prevent *' foreign oflScers of military educa* 
tion from seeking employment in the forces of the insurgents," the 
War Department, which six months before refused regular officers 
conmiissions in the volunteers, recommended the governors of States 
to appoint mere adventurers on the ground that their employment 
''would tend to increase the efficiency of our volunteer forces by giv- 
ing to inexperienced officers competent instructors and to regiments 
able and skillful commanders." 

BATTLE OF BULL RUN. 

The acceptance before the 1st of July, of more than 200,000 volun- 
teers for the term of three years, did not deliver the Government from 
the temptation of again testing the follv of shoit enlistments. 

Mistaking numbers for strength, and forgetting, too, that the fame of 
the militia at Bunker Hill and New Orleans was acquired behind for- 
midable entrenchments, Congress and the Cabinet, the press and the 
people, united in demanding that before their discharge the 75,000 
three-months' men should be led into battle. 

The disaster that ensued demands that the causes leading to it be 
carefully considered. First among them was the popular but mistaken 
belief that because our citizens incflvidually possess courage, fortitude, 
and self-i'eliance, they must necessarily possess the same qualities when 
aggregated as soldiers. And next to tnis error was the fetal delusion, 
tfiat an army animated by patriotism needed neither instruction nor 
discipline to prepare it for battle. 

Military commanders were not wholly deceived. In his testimony 
before the Committee on the Conduct of the War, General McDowell, 
who was selected to command the army in front of Washington, stated: 

I had no opportonity to test my machinery, to move it aroand and see whether 
it would work smoothly or not. In fact, sucn was the feeling, that when I had one 
bodv of eight regiments of troops reviewed together, the general censured me for it, 
as if I was trying to make some show. I did not think so. There was not a man 
there who had ever maneuvered troops in large hodies. There was not one in the 
Army. I did not believe there was one in the whole country. At least I knew 
there was no one there who had ever handled 30,000 troops. I had seen them 
handled abroad in reviews and marches, but I had never handled that number, and 
no one here had. I wanted very much a little time, all of us wanted it We did noi 
have a bit of it<> 

To his representations that the troops were green and uninstructed, 
the ready reply was: 
You are green, it is true, but they are green also; you are all green alike. <> 

fl Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 3, p. 38. 
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General Patterson, who was in command of the Army of the Shen- 
andoah, was more in accord with the popular feeling. Writing to the 
Adjutant-General from Hagerstown, June 28, he stated: 

I bes to remind the General in Chief that the period of eenrice of nearly all the 
troops nere will expire within a month, and that if we do not meet the enemy with 
them we will be in no condition to do so for three months to come. The new regi- 
ments will not be fit for service before September, if then, and meanwhile this whole 
frontier will be exposed. 

I have got my command into as good condition as I could expect in so short a 
time. Officers and men are anxious to be led against the insurgents, and if the 
General in Chief will give me a regin^ient of regulars and an adec^uate force of field 
artillery, I will cross the river and attack the enemy, unless then* forces are ascer- 
tained to be more than two to one.^ 

The next three weeks gave him a personal experience of the per- 
plexities which beset Washington throughout the Revolution. The 
part assigned to him in the approaching campaign was to so occupy 
the enemy's forces in the Shenandoah Valley, as to prevent them from 
making a junction with their main body at Manassas. Accordingly on 
the 2d of July he crossed the Potomac, and after a slight skirmish occu- 
pied Martinsburg. On the 15th, he advanced to Bunker Hill, only 10 
miles from Winchester, then occupied bjj^ the enemy. Here he was 
confronted and his plans deranged by the impending dissolution of his 
army. 

June 16, he wrote to the Adjutant-General: 

I have to report that the term of service of a very large portion of this force will 
expire in a few days. From an under-current expression of feeling I am confident 
that many will be inclined to la^ down their arms the day their time expires. With 
such a feeling existing, any active operations toward Winchester cannot be thought 
of until they are replaced by three years' men.^ 

Having relinquished the project of a further advance, and transferred 
his army to Charlestown, nearer Harpers Ferry, he telegraphed from 
there on the 18th: 

With the existing feeling and determination of the three months' men to return 
home, it would be ruinous to advance or even to stay here without immediate 
increase of force to replace tnem. Thev will not remain. 

I have ordered the brigades to assemble this afternoon, and shall make a personal 
appeal to the troops to stay a few days until I can be reenforced. Many of the regi- 
ments are without shoes; the Government refuses to furnish them; the men have 
received no pay; and neither officers nor soldiers have money to purchase with. 
Under these circumstances I cannot ask or expect the three months' volunteers to 
stay longer than one week. ^ 

The same day he also wrote from Charlestown: 

* * * Before marching from Martinsburg I heard of the mutterings of many of 
the volunteer regiments and their expressed determination not to serve one hoar 
after their term of service should expire. I anticipated a better expression of opin- 
ion as we approached the enemy, and hoped to hear of a willingness to remain a 
week or ten days. I was disappointed; and when I prepared for a movement to the 
front, by an order for the men to carry two days' provisions in their haversacks, I 
was assailed by earnest remonstrances against being detained over their term of service, 
complaints from officers of want of shoes and other clothing, all throwing obstacles 
in the way of active operations. Indeed I found 1 should, if I took Winchester, be 
without men and be forced to retreat, thus losing the fruits of \ictory. Under these 
circumstances neither I nor those on whom I could rely, could advance with any con- 
fidence. I am, therefore, now here with a force which will be dwindling away very 
rapidly. I to-day appealed almost in vain to the regiments to stand by the country 
for a week or ten days.*' 

« Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 3, pp. 126, 127. 
> Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 3, p. 132. 
« Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 3, pp. 138, 139. 
<« Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, voL 3, p. 139. 
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The efforts made by Greneral Patterson to hold his army together, 
are fully explained in the testimony of Colonel Biddle before the 
Joint Committee on the Conduct of uie War. 

Q. When did yon first hear any complainte there that the renments wanted to go 
home? — A. I think there was no qaestion ahout their going until they got to Charles- 
town. The time of none of them expired until then. They ail expect to go home 
at the end of their three months. There was no appeal made to them untU we got 
to Charlestown. 

Q. They manifested no dissatisfaction before that time? — A. No, sir; I do not 
know as they did, until at Charlestown when they expected to go home. I recollect 
perfectly the discussions that took place in regard to those troops. The regular 
officers said the troops would not stay a day f3ter their time had expired. The 
General said, "Well, jron will see.** They said, "We know, because we saw it in 
Mexico." I said, "This is entirely a different matter; this is a fight for the existence 
of our Government, and the men will not dare go home, I think.'' General P^ 
terson took it up and went out and made a direct appeal to the men. The General 
speaks very well under all circumstances, and he made remarkably good speeches 
then, as I thought, and as all thought. The General went to his son's r^ment, 
whidi was a very fine regiment, and which we imderstood was willing to remain. 
The General made a spe^zh to them, but to our surprise a considerable number of 
them refused to put up their muskets when the question was put to them. The 
ofiQcers were very much mortified at this, and spoke to the men. and finally they 
got them, with few exceptions, to put up their muskets. But still it was a sort of 
toach-and-go with them. That was the first time the fear crossed my mind that 
there would be trouble. The General then went to the other regiments, but found 
that it was not feasible at all; from one-half to two- thirds refused to go. He finally 
ffot to an Irish regiment and made a very powerful appeal to them, knowing Ihie 
Irish character very well. He carried them with a sort of shout, and they all said 
they would remain. They all lifted up their muskets. But he had hardly turned 
his back when they hallooed out "Shoes and pants!'-' "Shoes and pcLntsl" 

Q. And it was evident then that you could do no more?— A. Yes, sir.« 

While, through short eplistments, such was the demoralization of 
the troops in the Shenandoah, the disposition of the militia in the 
main army was quite as alarming. On tne morning of the 21st of July, 
although the Secretary of War and the commanding general had 
besought them to remain, a regiment of infantry and a batteiy of 
artillery, whose term of service had expired, began their homeward 
march **to the sound of the enemy's cannon.^* 

The same day the remainder of the army, launched against the enemy 
in position at Bull Run was totally defeated. In the panic that ensued, 
discipline again gave proof of its value. The battalion of regulars 
whicn covered the retreat and was the last to leave the field, checked 
the enemy's pursuit and retired in perfect order/ 

It is well known that the strength of a chain is that of its weakest 
link, and with slight modification the same principle applies to an 
army — that complicated mechanism upon which has often depended 
the fate of republics and empires. The army which went forth to 
Bull Run, freighted with the hope of a loyal people, was simply a 
chain of weak nnks. 

Except a battalion of eight companies, made up of the Second, Third, 
and Eighth Infantry, a battalion of marines, a small detachment from 
the First and Second Dragoons, and 6 batteries of artillery, aggregate 
ing 800 men,^ the troops who were expected to vanquish opposition, 

«Eeport of the Joint Committee on the CJonduct of the War, vol. 3, pp. 196, 197. 

fr General McDowell's official report, Frank Moore's Rebellion Record, vol. 2, p. 6, 
Boa 1. 

^^Offldal Report Maj. George Sykes's, Frank Moore's Rebellion Record, vol. 2, 
p. 25, Doc. 1. 

'IMptt^i filftory of the American CUvil War, vol 2, p. 116. 
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were o^nposed exclusively of Tolunteers and militia. Some of the 
former had, on the day of the battle, been mustered into the servioe 
less than a month; the term of service of all the regiments of militia 
vFas on the eve of expiring. These facts will explain to any military 
mind the loss of the battle. The plan was all that oould have been 
anticipated from an able and iudicions commander^ but when he soaght 
to execute it *'to test his machinery," he found that discipline, the only 
sure bond of cohesion, was entirely wanting. 

General Heintzelman, after having in vain sought to rally his broken 
regiments, spoke of their conduct as follows: *'The want of discipline 
in tiiese regiments was so great, that the most of the men would run 
from fifty to several hundred yards to the rear and continue to fire — 
fortunately for the braver ones, very h^h in the air, and compelling 
those in front to retreat.*" 

As a skirmish line from some of the regiments of volunteers which 
participated in the conflict, was afterwards able to dispute the advance 
of the enemy in line of battle, it is plain that the loss of the battle was 
due more to the lack of discipline than to the want of individual 
courage. 

The number of troops which crossed Biill'Run was: Confederate 
forces, estimated at 29,949;* Union forces, 28,568. 

The Union loss in killed and wounded was 1,492,* or but 6 per cent 
of the total force engaged.* 

The same regiments after a year's discipline would have scorned to 
retire with a loss of less than 80 to 50 per cent. 

The effect of this disastrous battle, which gave the enemy all the 
advantages of the initiative, bad he chosen to use it, was to paralyze 
military operations for more than six months. 

Amazea and humiliated, the people bowed their heads, and confiding 
everything to military commanders, patiently awaited the opening cS 
anotner campaign.^ 

In contrast with the conclusions of the historian, the Joint Committee 
on the Conduct of the War, reported that the principal cause of defeat 
on that da^ was the failure of Greneral Patterson to hold tlie foroes of 
Johnston m the Shenandoah Valley.-^ 

- - - - - - 

a Official report of General Heintzelman, Frank Moore's Rebellion Record, yoL 2, 
p. 26, Doc. 1. 

& Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 2, p. 249. 

<:Medical and Sareical History of the War of the Rebellion, vol. 1. 

'^ These fibres ana those in tne preceding paragraph of the text are in error, doe 
to a confusion of the first and second battles of Bull Kun. The b€»t estimates of the 
strength of the opposing forces at the opening of the first battle indicate that they 
were approximately equal and of about 28,000 men each. Only about 18,000, how- 
ever, on each side were actually engaged. The Union loss as reported was: Killed, 
460: wounded, 1,124; missing, 1,312; total, 2,896.— if. J. D., January, 1907. 

^The effect of the lesson taught at Bull Run is thus described by Mr. Swinton, the 
historian of the Army of the Fotomac: "When the army that so lately had gone 
forth with such high hopes returned from Manassas shattered and discomfited to the 
banks of the Potomac, wise men saw there that which had suffered worse defeat than 
che army—it was the system under which Bull Run had been foueht and lost. The 
lesson was a severe one; but if it was needed to demonstrate the legitimate result of 
the crude experimentalism under which the war had been conducted, when cam- 
paigns were planned by ignorant politicians and battles precipitated by the pressure 
of sanguine journalists, were fought by raw three-month levies — the price paid was 
perhaps not too high. The Bull Run experiment taught the country it was real war 
ft had undertaken, and that success could only be hoped for by a strict conformity 
to military principles.'' (Swinton's Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac ) 
/ Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the war, vol. 2, p. 6. 
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OTHEB MILITABY OPERATIONS IN 1861. 

The victories of Rich Mountain and Carricks Ford, which resulted 
early in July in the capture and dispersion of the enemy's forces in 
western Virginia, partly relieved the gloom and depression occasioned 
by the defeat at bull Run, but these victories were soon obscured by 
fresh tidings of disaster. 

August 10, Geneml Lyon was killed and the Union forces defeated at 
Wilson's Creek, Missouri; September 20, Lexington, Mo., was surren- 
dered, followed on the 21st of October by the disastrous repulse at 
Balls Bluff; November 7, occurred the bold but indecisive battle of 
Belmont, succeeded on the 20th of December by tiie victory of 
Drainesville. 

The loss in killed and wounded^ at Wilsons Creek was 949, at 
Lexington 160, at Balls Bluff 449, at Belmont 263, at Drainesville 68. 

It will be seen from the above figures that with the excej)tion of 
Wilson's Creek those engagements scarcely rose above the dignity of a 
skirmish; nevertheless so conscious was the country of being unpre- 
pared for war, that in moral effect they were all invested with the 
importance of great battles. 

In connection with the quality and paucitjr of troops placed at the 
disposition of the Union commanders, the trifling losses in the battles 
ana skirmishes of 1861 possess for the statesman a special significance. 
They attested at the beginning of the war the utter weakness of a 
nation, which needed only time to develop its resources, to take a fore- 
most rank among the great powers of the world. 

a Medical and Snrgicai History of the War of the Rebellion, vol. 1, pp. xxxvii-xl. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

MHJTABT POLICY OF THE UMITJU) STATES DUBING THE 
BBBELUOK (COiminTED). 



MULITARY LEGISLATION IN 1861. 

The military system under which, in two campaigns of seven weeks 
each, Prussia humiliated Austria, in 18C6, and subverted the French 
Empire in 1870, was the joint product of soldiers and statesmen, who 
began their laborers (in 1806) immediately after the disastrous battle 
of Jena. The military system under which we subdued the Rebellion 
was established by Congress in less than four weeks. 

The energy and haste with which the new Congress set to work to 
repair the neglect of its predecessors, may be inferred from the num- 
ber and character of the bills and the joint resolution introduced in the 
Senate on the 6th of July, two days after the opening of the session, 
which bills were as follows: A bill to authorize the employment of 
volunteers to aid in enforcing the laws and protecting public property; 
a bill to increase the present military establishment of the United 
States; a bill providing for the better organization of the military 
establishment; a bill for the organization of a volunteer militia force, 
to be called the National Guard of the United States; also a joint res- 
olution to ratify and confirm certain acts of the President for the sup- 
pression of insurrection and rebellion.** 

In providing for the national defense, no false notions of economy— 
a political virtue paraded only in time of peace — were permitted to 
delay Congressional action. The first bill, in confonnity with the 
recommendation of the President, proposed to authorize a force of 
400,000 volunteers, and to appropriate $400,000,000, a sum greater 
than .the total cost of the wars of the Revolution and 1812. Prodipil 
as these propositions may appear, the number of men was increased by 
100,000 and the appropriation by $100,000,000. The bill as thus 
amended — the appropriation was stricken out and reserved for sepa- 
rate consideration — passed the Senate on the 10th day of July, and was 
sent to the House. On the 11th it was recalled by resolution of the 
Senate, and after several important amendments was again sent to the 
House. On the 16th the bill with amendments passed the House. 
The Senate non-concurring, it was referred on the 17th to a committee 
of conference, passed bothilouses on the 18th, and on the 22d received 
the President's signature. 

The same day that the first bill to authorize the employment of half 
a million of men became a law, another bill was introdfuced in the Sen- 

o Frank Moore's Rebellion Record, vol. 10, p. 1, Doc. 1. 
MB 
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ate to remove all restrictioii upon the President, by permitting him to 
accept the services of volunteers in such numbers as the exigencies of 
the public service might require. On the 23d the bill passed the Sen- 
ate with the proviso added to the first section, "That the number of 
troops hereby authorized should not exceed nve hundred thousand." 
The next day the bill passed the House without a division, and on the 
25th was approved by the President. The second bill, which appears 
to have slipped through Congress amid the whirl and excitement pro- 
duced by tne defeat at Bull Run, was not intended to increase the total 
numbe/of volunteers above 500,000, yet under an improvident system, 
it was afterwards construed to sanction the employment of more than 
a million.^ 

Pending the enactment of the above laws, the bill to increase the Bee- 
ular Army also came up for discussion. The Senate satisfied itself wim 
giving legal effect to the proclamation of the President of May 3; but 
m the House the proposed increase, feeble as it was, again raised the 
specter of a standing army. 

It mattered not tnat without the previous sanction of Congress, a 
quarter of a million of men were already in the field. Such a breach 
of the Constitution was lost sight of, when compared with the danger 
of a few disciplined soldiers. To allay the specter, the House there- 
fore voted that the eleven new regiments should be converted into a 
force of volunteers. This action was apparently based on the report 
submitted by Mr. Blair, who stated: 

That the Military Committee of the House unanimooely dissented from the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of War; they did not consider that there was any occa- 
sion to increase the military establish ment, but as something had been done to 
organize the new regiments, the committee had stripped the organization of that 
feature which alone made it repugnant to a free people — that of establishing a large 
standing army. ^ 

On the 24th of July, the bill was referred to a committee of confer- 
ence, when the House receded from its position on the condition that 
at the end of the war, the Army should be reduced to a number not 
exceeding 25,000 men. 

The bill received the President's approval on the 29th of July. A 
clear comprehension of the many needless sacrifices imposed on the 
people in subduing the Rebellion, requires that the three acts of July 
22, 25, and 29 be quoted entire. 

Act of July 22: 

Whereas certain of the forts, arsenals, custom-houses, navy-yards, and other prop- 
erty of the United States have been seized, and other violations of law have been 
committed, and are threatened by organized bodies of men in several of the States, 
and a conspiracy has been entered into to overthrow the Government of the United 
States: Therefore, 

Reaolvedy That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to accept the services 
of volunteer?, either as c-avalry, infantry, or artillery, in such numbers, not exceeding 
five hundred thousand, as he may deem necessary, lor the purpose of repelling inva- 
sion, suppressing insurrection, enforcing the law, and preserving and protecting the 
public property: Proirided, That the services of the volunteers shall be for such time 
as the President may direct, not exceeding three years nor less than six months, and 

oSee Note 2, Callan's Military Laws of the United States, p. 472: 
**I remember that the construction placed upon those acts by the President and 
Secretary of War, was that only 600,0()0 men should be called out under oath, and 
practically I think they were so treated by all the Departments. My attention was 
called to it, of course, m fixing the quota of this State." (Letter from Hon. Austin 
Blair, ex-Governor of Michigan, dated December 19, 1878.) 
^ Fxank Moora't Rebellion Keoord^ vol. 10, p. 7| Doc. 1. 
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thev shall be disbanded at the end of the war. And all provisiona of law applicable 
to three years* volunteers shall apply to two years' volunteers, and to all volunteers 
who have been or may be accepted into the service of the United States for a period 
not less than six months, in the same manner as if such volunteers were specially 
named. Before receiving into service any number of volunteers exceeding those 
now called and accepted, the President shall, from time to time, issue his proclama- 
tion statins the number desired, either as cavalry, infantry, or artillery, and the States 
from whicn they are to be furnished, having reference in any such requisition to the 
number then in service from the several States, and to the exigencies of the service 
at the time, and equalizing, as far as practicable, the number furnished by the several 
States, according to Federal population. 

Sbc. 2. That the said volunteers shall be subject to the rules and regulations eov- 
eming the Army of the United States, and that they shall be formed by the President 
into regiments of infantry, with the exception of such numbers for cavalry and artil- 
lery as ne may direct, not to exceed the proportion of one company of each of those 
arms to every r^ment of infantry, and to be OT^ganized as in the regular service. 
Each regiment of infantry shall have one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, 
oneadjutant (a lieutenant), one quartermaster (a lieutenant), one sui^geon, and one 
assistant surgeon, one sei^ant-major, one regimental quartermaster-sei^eant, one 
regimental commissary-sergeant, one hospital steward, two principal musicians, and 
twenty-four musicians for a band, and shall be composed of ten companies, each 
company to consist of one captain, one first lieutenant, one second lieutenant, one 
first sergeant, four sergeants, eight corporals, two musicians, one wagoner, and from 
sixty-four to eighty-two privates. 

8bc. 8. That these forces when accepted as herein authorisEed diall be oiiganized 
into divisions of three or more brigades each; and each division shall have a major- 
general, three aids-de-camp, and one assistant adjutant-general, with the rank of 
major. Each brigade shall be composed of four or more regiments, and shall have 
one brigadier-^neral, two aids-de-camp, one assistant adjutant-general, with the 
rank of captain, one surgeon, one assistant quartermaster, and one commissary of 
subsistence. 

Sbc. 4. That the President shall be authorized to appoint, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, for the command of forces provided for in this act, a num- 
ber of major-generals, not exceeding six, and a number of brigadier-generals, not 
exceeding eighteen, and other division and brigade officers, required for the organi- 
zation of these forces, except the aids-de-camp, who shall be selected by their 
respective generals from the officers of the Army or volunteer corps: Provided^ That 
the President may select the major-generals and brigadier-generals provided for in 
this act from the line or staff of the K^j:ular Army, and the officers so selected shaD 
be permitted to retain their rank therein. The governors of the States furnishing 
volunteers under this act shall commission the field, staff, and company officers 
requisite for the said volunteers; but in cases where the State authorities refuse or 
omit to furnish volunteers at the call or on the proclamation of the President, and 
volunteers from such States offer their sendees under such call or proclamation, the 
President shall have power to accept such services and to commission the proper 
field, staff, and company officers. 

Sbc. 5. That the officers, noncommissioned officers, and privates, oiganized as 
above set forth, shall in all respects be placed on the footing, as to pay and allow- 
ance, of similar corps of the Regular Army: Providedy That tne allowances of non- 
commissioned officers and privates for clothing, when not furnished in kind, shall 
be paid three dollars and fifty cents x^er month, and that each company officer, non- 
commissioned officer, private, musician, and artificer of cavalry, shall furnish his 
own horse and horse equipments, and shall receive forty cents per day for their use 
and risk, except that in ca8e the horFc shall become disabled, or shall die, the allow- 
ance shall cease until the disability be removed or another horse be supplied. Every 
volunteer noncommissioned officer, private, musician, and artificer who enters the 
service of the United States under this act, shall be paid at the rate of fifty cents in 
lieu of subsistence, and if a cavalry volunteer, twenty-five cents additional in lieo of 
forage, for every twenty miles of travel from his place of enrollment to the place of 
muster, the distance to be measured by the shortest usually travelled route; and 
when honorably discharged an allowance at the same rate from the place of his dis- 
charge to his place of enrollment, and, in addition thereto, if he shall have served 
for a period of two years or during the war, if sooner ended, the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars: Provided^ That such of the companies of cavalry herein provided for as 
may require it, may be furnished with horses and horse equipments in the sune 
manner as in the United States Army. 

Sbc. 6. That any volunteer who may be received into the service of the United 
States under this act, and who may be wounded or otherwise disabled in the servaoe. 
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ihall be entitled to the benefits which have been or may be conferred on pereons 
ditabled in the re^lar service; and the widow, if there be one, and if not, the legal 
beira of soch as die or may be killed in service, in addition to all arrears of pay and 
allowances, shall receive the sum of one hundred dollars. 

8bc. 7. That the bands of the regiments of infantry and of the regiments of cavalry 
shall be paid as follows: One-fourOi of each shall receive the pay and allowances of 
seiseants of engineer soldiers, one-fourth those of corporals of engineer soldiers, 
and the remaining half those of privates of engineer soldiers of the first class, and the 
leaders of the band shall receive the same pay and emoluments as second lieutenants 
of infantiry. 

Sfic. 8. That the wagoners and saddlers shall receive the nay and allowances of 
corponds of cavalry; Sie regimental commiseary-seii^eant shall receive the pay and 
allowances of regimental sergeant-major, and the r^mental quartermaster-seiigeant 
^all receive the pay and allowances of a sei^^eant of cavalry. 

Sfic. 9. That there shall be allowed to each regiment one chaplain, who shall be 
appointed by the regimental commander, on the vote of the field officers and com- 
pany commanders on duty with the regiment at the time the appointment shall be 
maae. The chaplain so appointed must be a regularly ordained mmister of a Christian 
denomination, and shall receive the pay and allowances of a captain of cavalry, and 
shall be required to report to the colonel commanding the regiment to which he is 
attached, at the end of each quarter, the moral and religious condition of the regi- 
ment and such suggestions as may conduce to the social happiness and moral improve- 
ment of the troops. 

Sbc. 10. That the general commanding a separate department or a detatched army, 
is hereby authorized to appoint a military board or commission of not less than three 
nor more than five officers, whoee duty it shall be to examine the capacity, qualifi- 
cations, propriety of conduct and efficiency of any commissioned officer of volunteers, 
within his aepartment or army, who may be reported to the board or commission, 
and upon sucn report, if adverse to such officer and if approved by the President of 
the United States, the commission of such officer shall l)e vacated: Provided cUway$, 
That no officer shall be eligible to sit on such board or commission whoee rank or 
promotion would in any way be aSected by the proceedings, and two members at 
least, if practicable, shall be of equal rank of the officer being examined. And when 
vacancies occur in any of the companies of volunteers an election shall be called by the colo- 
nd of the regiment to fUl such vacancieSf and the men of each company shall vote in tlieir 
respective companies for all oj^cers as high as captain^ and vacancies above captain shall be 
filled by the votes of the commissioned officers of the regiment^ and all officers so elected sJiaU 
be commissioned by the respective governors of the Slates, or by the President of the United 
Suues.a 

Sec. 11. That all letters written by soldiers in the service of the United States may 
be transmitted through the mails without prepayment of postage, under such regula- 
tions as the Poet-Office Department may prescribe, the postage thereon to be paid 
by the recipient 

Sec. 12. That the Secretary of War be^ and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to introduce among the volunteer forces in the service of the United States the sys- 
tem of allotment now used in the Navy, or some ecjuivalent system, by which the 
family of the volunteer may draw such portions of his pay as he may request ^ 

Act of July 25: 

That the Preodent of the United States be, and is hereby authorized to accept the 
servicee of volunteers, either as cavalry, infantry, or artillery, in such numbers as 
the exigencies of the public service may, in his opinion demand, to be organized, as 
authorized by the act of the 22d of July, 1861 : Provided, That the number of troops 
hereby authorized shall not exceed five hundred thousand. 

Sbc. 2. That the volunteers authorized by this act shall be armed as the President 
may direct; they shall be subject to the rules and articles of war, and shall be upon 
the footing, in all respects, with similar corps of the United States Army, and shall 
be mustered into the service for '* during the war.'' 

a The italics are the author's.— Enrroas. 

^Callan's Military Laws of the United States, pp. 466-471: The organization of 
regiments, brigadee, and divisions under this law was identical with that submitted by 
G^eraJe McDowell and Franklin to the Secretary of the Treasury, except that one 
saMon was added to each regiment, and an extra aid-de^camp allowed to each major 
and bngadier-general. 

In raference to the additional surgeon, the Medical Department justly complained 
that it bad not been consulted as to the medical ataff laquired for each regiment 
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Sic. 3. That the President shall be authorised to appoint, by and with the advioe 
and consent of the Senate, for the command of the volunteer forces, such number of 
major-generals and of brigadier-generals as may, in his judgment, be required for 
their organization. <> 

Actof July 29: 

That there shall be added to the Regular Army, as now authorized by law, nine 
regiments of infantry, one regiment of cavalry, and one regiment of artillery; each 
regiment of infantrv to consist of not less than two, nor more than three battalions, 
as the exigencies of the public service may, in the o{)inion of the President of the 
United States, demand; each battalion to consist of eight companies, each company 
to consist of one captain, one first and one second lieutenant, one first ser^reant, four 
sergeants, eight corporals, two musicians, and as many privates, not exceeding eighty- 
two, as the President of the United States may, according to the requirements of 
military service, direct. 

The regiment of cavalry hereby authorized shall consist of not more than three 
battalions, of not more than two squadrons each, and each squadron shall consist of 
two companies, each company to be composed of one captain, one first lieutenant 
and one secona lieutenant, one first sergeant, one quartermaster-sergeant, four ser- 
geants, eight corporals, two musicians, two farriers, one saddler, one wagoner, and 
as many privates, not exceeding seventy -two, as the President of the United States 
may, according to the requirements of the military service, direct 

The regiment of artillery hereby authorized shall consist of not more than 12 bat- 
teries, and each battery shall consist of 1 captain, 1 first and 1 second lieutenant, and 
1 first sergeant, 4 sergeants, 8 corporals, 2 musicians, 2 artificers, 1 wagoner, and as 
many privates, not exceeding 122, as the President of the United States may, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the military service, direct. And there may be added to 
the aforesaid battery organization, at the discretion of the President, having due 
regard to the public necessities and means, 1 first and 1 second lieutenant, 2 seigeantB, 
and 4 corporals. 

Sbc. 2. That the field and staff, commissioned and noncommissioned oflScers of the 
regiment hereinbefore anthorizea shall be as follows: 

To each r^ment of infantry, one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one regimental 
adjutant, one regimental quartermaster and commissary, one drum-major or leader 
in the baiid, and two principal musicians; and to each battalion of infantry, one major, 
one battalion adjutant, one battalion quartermaster and commissary, one sergeant- 
major, one quartermaster-sergeant, one commissary-sergeant, ana one hospital 
steward; the regimental and battalion adjutants and quartermasters and commissaries 
to be taken from the lieutenants of the re^ments and battalions, respectively. To 
the r^ment of cavalry, one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one r^mental adjutant, 
one regimental quartermaster and commissary, and two chief buglers; and to each 
iMittalibn of cavalry, one major, one battalion adjutant, one battalion quartermaster 
and commissary, one sergeant-major, one quartermaster-sergeant, one commissary- 
sei^geant, one hospital steward, one saddler sergeant, and one veterinary-sergeant, 
the rerimental adjutant and the regimental and battalion quartermasters and com- 
missanes to be taken from the lieutenants of the r^ments and battalions, respectively. 
To the regiment of artillery, one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one major to every 
four batteries, one adjutant, one regimental quartermaster, and a commissary, to be 
taken from the lieutenants of the regiment; one sergeant-major, one quartermaster- 
sergeant, one commissary-sergeant, two principal musicians, and one hospital 
steward; and the bands of the regular regiments shall consist of not more than 
twenty-four musicians for each regiment of infantry and artillery, and sixteen 
musicians for each regiment of mounted troops. 

Sec, 3. That there shall be added to the Army of the United States the following 
general officers, namely: Four major-generals, with three aids-de-camp each, to be 
taken from captains or lieutenants of the Army, and six brigadier-generals, with two 
aids-de-camp each, to be taken from the lieutenants of the Army. 

Sec. 4. That the officers and enlisted men raised in pursuance of the foregoing sec- 
tions shall receive the same pay, emoluments, and allowances, and be on the same 
footing in every respect with those of corresponding grades and corps now in the 
regular service. The regimental bands will be paid as follows: One-fourth of each 
the pay and allowances of sergeants of engineer soldiers; one-fourth those of corporals 
of engmeer soldiers, and one-half those of engineer soldiers of the firet class. The 
drum-major or leader of the band the pay and emoluments of a second lieutenant of 
infantry. The saddler-sergeants, veterinary-sergeants, company quartermaster-ser- 
geants, and drum-majors will receive the pay and allowances of sergeants of cavalry. 

aCallan's Military Laws of the United States, p. 471. 
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The battalion adjatant and battalion anartennafltera and commisBaries will receive 
the emoloments now provided by law for r^mental adjutants. 

Sec. 5. That the term of enlifitment made and to be made in the years eighteen 
hundred and eixty-one and eighteen hundred and sixty-two, in the Regular Anny, 
includine the force authorized by this act, shall be for the period of three years, and 
those to be made after January one, eighteen hundred and sixty- Uiree, shall be for 
the term of five years, as at present authorized, and that the men enlisted in the 
regular forces after the first day of July, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, shall be 
entitled to the same bounties, in every respect, as those allowed or to be allowed to 
the men of the volunteer forces. 

Sec. 6. That the increase of the military establishment created or authorized bv 
this act is to be declared to be for service during the existing insurrection and rebel- 
lion; and within one year after the Constitutional authority of the Government of the 
United States shall be reestablished and organized resistance to such authority shall 
no longer exist, the military establishment may be reduced to a number not exceed- 
ing twenty-five thousand men, unless otherwise ordered by Congress. 

Sfic. 7. That the President of the United States shall cause raiments, battalions, 
and companies to be disbanded and officers, noncommissioned officers, musicians, 
and privates to be discharged, so as to reduce the military establishment as is pro- 
vided by the preceding section: Provided^ That all of the officers of the Regular 
Army who have been or may be detached, or assigned to duty for service in any 
other regiment or corps, shall resume their positions in the R^lar Army, and shaU 
be entitled to the same rank, promotion, and emoluments as if they had continued 
to serve in their own regiments or corps. 

Sec. 8. That the enlistments for the regiments authorized by this act shall be in 
charge of the officers detailed for that purpose who are appointed to said regiments 
. from civil life, and officers of the Regular Army shall be detailed by ^e commanding 
general to such service in the volunteer regiments now in the field as will in his judg- 
ment give them thegreatest military instruction and efficiency; and that the command- 
ing general may, innisdiscretion,emp]oysaidofficerswithanypartof ther^:ularforces 
now in the fields, until the regiments authorized by this act have been fully recruited, 
and detail any of the officers now in the Regular Army to service with the volunteer 
regiments now in the field, or which may hereafter be called out, with such lank as 
may be offered them in said volunteer regiments, for the purpose of imparting to 
them military instruction and efficiency. ^ 

In ca.ses of insurrection and rebellion another law, approved July 
29, in addition to employing the land and naval forces of the United 
States, ffave the President authority to call forth the militia of "any 
or all the States of the Union * * * to enforce the faithful exe- 
cution of the laws of the United States, or to repress such rebellion in 
whatever State or Territory thereof the laws of the United States may 
be forcibly opposed or the execution thereof forcibly obstructed." 

Instead of fixing the term of the militia at three months, they were 
to continue in service till discharged by proclamation of the President, 
provided that the term should not extend beyond sixty days after tiie 
commencement of the next regular session of Congress, unless other- 
wise expressly provided by law. 

This and the three foregoing laws, whereby our military forces were 
made to consist of regulars, volunteers, and militia, referred chiefly 
to the line of the Army. 

The next law looked to an increase of the staff. By the first section, 
act of August 3, the President was authorized to appoint an Assistant 
Secretary of War. The second section authorized him to appoint 6 
assistant inspectors-general, with the rank of major; also 10 surgeons 
and 20 assistant surgeons, with the same rank and pay as officers of 
the same grade in the existing Medical Corps. The Inspector-Gen- 
eral's Department under this and preceding laws consisted of 2 colo- 
nels and 5 majors. 

The Medical Corps consisted of 1 Surgeon-General, 26 surgeons, and 
100 assistant surgeons. 

«Callan'8 Military Laws of the United States, pp. 473-476, 
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The same section made the Adjatant^GeneraPs Department oooaist 

of 1 Adjutant-General, with the rank of brigadier-general; 2 assistant 
adjutants-general, with the rank of colonel of cavalry; 4 assistant adju- 
tants-general, with the rank of major; 12 assistant adjutants-genem, 
with me rank of captain. 

The same section also added to the Commissary De[)artment 4 com- 
missaries, with the rank of major of cavalry ana 8 with the rank of 
captain of cavalry, the latter to be taken from the line of the Volun- 
teer or Regular Army. The Department as thus increased consisted of 
1 Commissary -General of Subsistence, colonel; 1 Assistant Commis- 
sary-General of Subsistence, lieutenant-colonel; 6 commissaries of 
subsistence, majors; 16 commissaries of subsistence^ captains. 

The third section added 8 first and 3 second lieutenants to each 
of the Corps of Engineers and Topographical Engineers. It also 
added to the Quartermaster's Department 1 colonel, 2 lieutenant- 
colonels, 4 majors, and 20 captains, with the important provision that, 
in the judgment of the President, the number of master wagoners ana 
wagoners (drivers) should be limited only by the exigencies of the 
service. As increased by the law, the oflScers of the Department con- 
sisted of 1 brigadier-general, Quartermaster-General; 3 colonels, assist- 
ant quartermasters-general; 4 lieutenant-colonels, deputy quarternotfu^- 
ters-general; 11 majors, quartermasters;** 48 captains, quartermasters. 

The same section also gave the Chief of Ordnance the rank of briga- 
dier-general and added to the Department, 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant- 
colonel, and 6 second lieutenants, the vacancies to be filled by officers 
of the Army or graduates of the Military Academy. As thus organ- 
ized, the Department consisted of 1 brigaaier-general, 2 colonels, 2 ueu- 
tenant-colonels, 4 majors, 16 captains, 12 first lieutenants, 12 second 
lieutenants. 

The fourth section added to the Corps of Engineers 3 companies 
of 150 noncommissioned officers and privates eacn, making in all 4 
companies, the officers of which were to be detailed from the officers 
of the corps. 

The fifth section added to the Medical Department a corps of medical 
cadets — students of medicine — enlisted for the term of one year. 

The sixth section authorized female nurses to be employed m general 
and permanent hospitals, in place of soldiers, with a compensation of 
40 cents and one ration per day. 

The twelfth section merged the two regiments of dragoons, the r^- 
ment of mounted rifles, and two regiments of cavalry under a common 
denomination, to be known respectively as the First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Cavalry. These regiments had 10 companies each, 
the Sixth Cavalry, raised by the act of July 29, had 12 companies, 
organized in 3 battalions. The sixteenth and seventeenth sections con- 
tinued the important provision authorizing the President, after an 
examination by a board, to place on a retired list any officers found 
*' incapacitated for active service," the number of retired officers not 
to exceed 7 per cent of the whole number in the Army. The officers 
retired were granted the pay proper of their highest rank and 4 rations 
(30 cents each) per day. A special exception was made in favor of the 
venerable General in Chief, who in case of retirement was to be granted 
the full pay and allowances of the grade of Lieutenant-General. 

a The 3 quartermasters in excess of the 8 contemplated in the oigamsaticm ol the 
Department, were promoted to the grade of major in virtue of a pro\'i8ion guarantee- 
ing such advancement after twelve years' coofiecutive servioe ai captain. 
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The next act, that of Aufifust 6, related to the. personal staff of gen- 
eral officers, in addition to those provided hy the law of July 22, it 
authorized the President, on the recommendation of the Lieutenant- 
Greneral commanding the Army of the United States, or any major- 
general of the Regular Army, to appoint fluch number of aids-de-camp, 
^^ to bear respectively the rank and authority of captains, majors, 
lieutenant-colonels, or colonels of the Regular Army," as in his opinion 
the exigencies of tne service might require.* 

Regular officers accepting such advancements, on being discharged 
were to resume their former positions, with the same rank and promo- 
tion as if they had remained with their raiments or corps.* 

August 6, another act to ** promote the efficiencv of the Engineer 
and Topographical Engineer Corps" added to each, by regular pro- 
motion, 2 lieutenant-colonels and 4 majors. 

The two corps, as thus increased, consisted of the followii^: 

Corps of Engineers: One colonel, 4 lieutenant-colonels, 12 majors, 
12 captains, 15 first lieutenants, 15 second lieutenants. 

Topographical Engineers: One colonel, 3 lieutenant- colonels, 8 
majors, 10 captains, 13 first lieutenants, 13 second lieutenants. 

The second section added to the Topographical Engineers a com- 
pany of soldiers, the officers to be detailed from the officers of the 
corps. The fourth section authorized the appointment of 2 addition^ 
inspectors-general, giving to the Department an organization of 4 col- 
onels and 5 majors. 

The fifth section prescribed: 

That 80 much of the first section of the act approved August 5, 1S54, as authorizes 
the appointment of civilians to superintend the national armories be. and the same 
is hereby repealed, and that the superintendents of these armories shall be appointed 
hereafter from officers of the Ordnance Department. <^ 

August 6, another act was approved organizing "an increase in the 
Corps of Engineers and Topographical Engineers,'' the three sections . 
of which were identical with the first, second, and fourth sections of 
the act just described. <* 

aCallan's MiUtary Laws of the United States, p. 489. 

^The bill for the appointment of additional aids-de-camp was reported in the 
Senate by Mr. Wilson, cnairman of the Military Committee, on the 31st of Jolyi and 
was passed without a division. When it was sought to limit the number, Mr. Wilson 
expressed the opinion that the discretion of the President would be an ample guar- 
anty that no more would be appointed than the service required. August 1, the bill 
in the House was taken from the Speaker's table and passed without opposition. 
August 6, it received the President's approval. 

c Callan's Military Laws of the United States, p. 489. The act to promote the effi- 
ciency of the CorjM of Engineers and Topographical Engineers was reported in the 
House by Mr. Blair, chairman of the Military Committee, on the 5th of August and 
was passed without amendment. The eame day it was taken up in the Senate, 
amended bjr the addition of the fifth section, passed the Senate, was returned to the 
House, received its concurrence, and the following day became a law. 

Mr. Wilson, who moved the amendment in reference to management of armories, 
said "his sj^mpathies and feelines were in favor of a civil superintendent^ but his judg- 
ment was in favor of the amendment, which would place the armory m the care of 
an officer experienced in the fabrication of arms. " ( Frank Moore's Rebellion Record, 
vol. 10, p. 16.) 

^ The act was reported by Mr. Wilson in the Senate on the 2d of August, and passed 
on the 3d. On the 5th it was taken up in the Houpe, amended by adding the section 
authorizing the appointment of two additional inspectors-general, was returned to 
the Senate, receivea its concurrence, and on the 6th received the President's signa- 
ture. The two laws were construed as identical, and intended to allow but one 
increase to the three corps or departments designated. 
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The last act, approved August 6, increased the pay of private soldiers 
of the Regular and Volunteer Armv from $12 to $13 per month. The 
third section of this act reads as follows: 

That all the acts, proclamations, and orders of the President of the United States 
after the 4th of March, 1861, respecting the Army and Navy of the United States, and 
oaUing out or relating to the militia or volunteers from the States, are herehv approved 
and in all respects legalized and made valid, to the same intent and with the same 
effect as if they had oeen issued and done under the previous express authority and 
direction of the Congress of the United States. « 

This bill was introduced in the Senate on the 6th of August bv Mr. 
Wilson, who moved the amendment to le^lize Hie President's acts 
and proclamation. The unanimity with wmch the Senate concurred, 
was indicated by a vote of 37 yeas to 5 nays. In the House, all objec- 
tions having beien withdrawn, the bill was taken up and passed under 
a suspension of the rules, two-thirds voting in the affirmative. 

The date of the last law shows that all the foregoing military legisla- 
tion was discussed and enacted within the space of one month. For 
hard work and patriotic zeal, no Congress ever deserved in an equal 
degree the praise and gratitude of the nation. The wisdom of its 
measures, however, must be judged by their fruits. 

DEFECTS OF THE MELITABY LEGISLATION IN 1861. 

On the 3d of April, 1863, nearl}"^ two years after the fall of Fort 
Sumter, the Joint Conunittee on the Conduct of the War reported to 
Congress: 

It needs hut to refer to the history of the Ck>nflTe8S jost closed, its prompt and 
thorough action, clothing the Executive with the fullest power, placing at bis disposal 
all the reeources of men and money which this nation poes^sed, to prove that your 
committee judged rightly that Congress needed no prompting from them to do its 
entire duty. 

Not upon those whose duty it was to p»rovide the means necessary to put down the 
Rebellion, but upon those whose duty it was to rigthfully apply those means and 
the agents thev employed for that purpose, rested the blame, it any, that the hopes 
of the .nation have not been realized, and its expectations have been so long disap- 
pointed. * 

The surviving officers and soldiers of our armies, many of whom 
participated in the battle of Bull Run, will not for a moment deny 
that through the inexperience of themselves and their commanders 
the war for the Union was prolonged/ 

But when all of their mistakes are summed up and their deficiencies 
considered, it will still be found that the underlying causes were 

«Callan'8 Military Laws of the United States, sec. 3, p. 490. 

& Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 4. 

<?Apparently the best oppoi'tunity ever presented to the Army of the Potomac to 
strike its adversary a fatal dIow was in December, 1861. On the 10th of this month 
the aggr^te present was 185,000 men. ( Report of the Joint Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War, vol. 1, pp. 69, 70.) 

The Confederates near Centreville, at little more than one day's march, numbered, 
according to their commander, less than 50,000 effectives. (Johnston's Narrative of 
Military Operations, p. 84. ) 

But had the Confederate Army, which, through short enlistments, was rapidly has- 
tening to its dissolution, been totally defeated, it cannot be aflSrmed that such a 
reverse would have tenninated the war. Its probable effect would have been to 
hasten the passage of the law of conscription by three or four months, thereby giv- 
ing to the Confederacy at the opening of the spring campaign an army far superior 
in numbers and discipline to the one which actually confronted the Army of the 
Potomac when it drew near the Confederate capital. 
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inherent in a military system which was the creature of law. The 
committee, however, took the opposite view. It confidently stated 
that in voting men and money, Congress bad discharged its whole 
duty. Whatever disasters might afterwards ensue, the olame should 
not be located on the representatives of the people, but upon the 
citizen soldiers sent to the field to fight their country's battles. As it 
is manifest that no improvement in our military policy can be made, 
so long as Congress shall cherish this fatal delusion, it becomes all the 
more important to subject the military legislation of 1861 to a search- 
ing analysis. Nor should any lover of his country be indifferent to 
the result. We speak of the people as sovereign, which, with quali- 
fications, is true. They elect the members of the House of Eepre- 
sentatives, and their agents, the legislatures of the States, elect the 
members of the Senate, but when the two Houses are in Congress 
assembled, the Constitution proclaims that with them, and not witii 
the people, is vested the supreme power to raise and support armies. 

By the action of Congress the people are therefore bound to abide. 
If its military legislation be wise, peace may speedily ensue; if unwise, 
for every mistake the people must yield their blood and treasure. 

In 1792 Congress organized the militia and declared in favor of 
obligatory military service, on the theory that the militia wei^e the 
bulwark of the nation. Subsequently Indian difficulties and armed 
conflicts with, two foreign nations compelled it to raise and support a 
regular army. Both of these organizations in 1861 it summarily 
rejected. Instead of expanding the Regular Army, and making it the 
chief instrument in executing the national will, it violated the prac- 
tice of every civilized nation by calling into existence an army of a 
million untrained officers and men. But it may be replied that far 
from rejecting the Army, Congress, on the contrary, tripled its strength 
by increasing its organization from 13,024 to 39,273. * 

This increase was a mere expansion on paper. Give men a choice 
between regulars, volunteers, and militia, and they will invariably select 
the organization whose laxity of discipline is greatest. The Rebellion 
gave another proof of this truth. By January 1, 1863, the Army 
attained a maximum of only 25,436, which was less than 3 per cent of 
the total force then in the field.* 

Yet this feeble proportion gives an exaggerated idea of the part the 
Army was to play in the great struggle for the preservation of the 
Union. We shall find on further investigation that the total number 
of men recruited for the Army, even after a resort to conscription, 
was less than three;tbousandths, one-third of 1 per cent of the millions 
who poured forth in new and untried organizations.^ 

<> The figure 13,024 represents the organization of the Armv on the supposition that 
all of its companies were east of the Mississippi. Had all of them been west of the 
Mississippi beyond the reach of the Government, the law of 1850 would have per- 
mitted an aggregate of 18,666. On the 1st of January, 1862, 69 of the 198 companies 
of the old army were stationed or en route to stations on the Western frontier. 
(Army R^^ister, 1861, p. 41; also Armv Raster, 1862, p, 81.) 

ft Final report of the Provost-Marshal-General, p. 102. 

cSuch was the depletion of the Army in the spring of 1862 that the artillery could 
only be kept in serviceable condition by transfers from the volunteer infantrv. From 
this time to the end of the war, the regular batteries which served as a moael for the 
volmiteer artillery, were scarcely more than volunteer batteries, commanded by 
regular officers. The alacrity with which men once in the field volunteered for the 
regular artillery — transfers to the cavalry would have been equally popular— will be 
used further on, as an argument for the recpuitment of these two arms of service in 
fatorewara. 
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This disappearance of the R^olar Army as a factor was due to the 
mistaken confidence of Con^j^ress in the system of voluntary enlist- 
ments. The Revolution and the War of 1812 had made it evident that 
being the chief cause of national weakness they^ could not be relied 
upon in a long war. The two wars further conclusively proved that the 
patriotism of the people should not be judged bv the sole test of their 
willingness to serve m the ranks. Bounties, however objectionable 
and demoralizing, are evidences of patriotism and may be accepted 
as a guaranty that under any economic military system recruits will 
never b6 wanting. But there was no element of economy in the sys- 
tem of 1861. The male population of the loyal States, as ascertained 
by the census a year previous, was 10,795,422. The first sections of 
the laws of July 22 and 25 sanctioned an immediate call for 1,000,000 
men, or nearly one-tenth of the entire male population. No greater 
demand was ever made on the patriotism of a people. Yet, when two 
years later an enrollment preparatory to a draft disclosed that there 
were 2,254,063 men liable to conscription (not including the armies in 
the field), the amazing fact was also discovered that without compul- 
sion 1,356,593 citizens had already assumed the character of soldiers. 

It should not, therefore, sui'prise us that under a system so improvi- 
dent, voluntary enlistments finally proved a failure. The enormous 
demands for men are easily accounted for. The laws, like those at 
the beginning of each previous war, encouraged short enlistments by 
giving the President the power to call out volunteers for any term of 
service from six months to three years. The number of men furnished 
was to be equalized among the States according to population. The 
men havinjj been organized into regiments, no provision was made for 
their recruitment; tnere were no regimental depots, no assignments of 
regiments to Congressional districts, no requirement that any regiment 
raised in any State or district should be kept full by voluntary enlist- 
ment or draft. There was but one methoa to prevent depletion, and 
that the one which, since the siege of Boston, had always proved 
ineffective — detaching recruiting parties from the field. 

The above defects of legislation, with all the tendencies to protract 
the war, are to be found in the first sections of the two laws approved 
by the President within four days after the battle of Bull Run. 

The next defects should be sought for under the head of organiza- 
tion. In every military system which has triumphed in modern war 
the oflScers have been recognized as the brain of tne army, and to pre- 
pare them for their trust, governments have spared no pains to give 
them special education and training. Generals have not been lert to 
acquire a knowledge of their profession on the field of maneuver in 
time of peace; they have been granted all the advantages of war acad- 
emies, wnere they and the members of their staffs have been taught in 
their minutest details all the principles of the military art" 

The two laws of 1861 authorized the President to appoint for the 
command of the million of volunteers such a number of major and 
brigadier-generals as, in his judgment, their organization might 
require. The only recognition of the value of military education to 
be found in our volunteer system was contained in the fourth section 
of the law authorizing the first half million; this section gave the 
President power to appoint 6 major-generals and 18 bri^Buiier-generals, 

'^ At the beginning of the Austria-Prussian war every general in the Prassian army 
was a graduate of the War Academy of Berlin. 
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with the provision that these general officers might be selected from 
the line or staff of the Regular Army. 

The latter part of the same section gave to the governors of States the 
right to appoint all the regimental^ staff, and company officers, with 
the proviso that when State authorities should refuse to furni^ vol- 
unteers the officers of such as might offer their services should be 
commissioned by the President. 

It will thus be seen that, as by the first sections of the two laws the 
President might have ruined our cause by calling out men by the mil- 
lion or half mUlion for the term of six or twelve months, so, by the 
fourth section, he and the governors together were given the power 
to send our vast armies into the field witnout a single officer of mili- 
tary education and experience to lead them. In no monarchy or des- 
podsm of the Old World do the laws give to the ruler such power to 
do evil. 

But the fourth section of the first law was prolific of other causes 
for protracting the war; it was based on the theory of confedera- 
tion; the troops were to be State, and not national, and as a conse- 
quence, the officers were to be commissioned by the governors and not 
by the President. Such a system could not but be fatal to the hope 
of promotion, which in all countries and ages, has been one of tne 
most powerful incentives to valor. Officers and soldiers might fight 
and die for their country, but with the exception of a me&l or an 
empty brevet, they could expect no reward save from the goveniors 
of their States. 

The policy of giving governors the authority to commission the offi- 
cers, may have been suggested by the belief that this bestowal of 
patronage was essential to the speedy organization of the troops; but 
there are strong indications that it was oictated by mistaken ideas in 
reference to States rights. Many of the Senators and Representatives 
held that the volunteers were militia, or State troops, whose officers 
under the Constitution could only be appointed by the Executive of 
their States.^ 

This presumption is strengthened by the following resolution, which 
was passed July 27: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay to the governor of any 
State, or to his duly authorized agents, the costs, charges, and expenses properly 
incurred by such State for enrolling, subsisting, supplying, arming, equipping, pay- 
ing, and transporting its troops employed in aiding to suppress the present insurrec- 
tion against the United Stat^, to be settled upon proper vouchers, to be filed and 
passed upon by the proper accounting officers of the Treasury. & 

This resolution was based on a similar one approved the 3d of March, 
1847, with this difference, that the expression ''transporting volun- 
teers previous to their being mustered and received int« the service of 
the United States during the present (Mexican) war," when compared 
with the expression ''transporting its troops employed in aiding to 

o Under the most recent legislation affecting the organization of volunteer regiments 
(act of Congress approved January 21, 1903), it is prescribed that all volunteer forces 
of the United States, called for by authority of Congress, shall be oraanized in the 
manner prescribed by the act of Congress approved April 22, 1898. Under the later 
act all regimental and company officers, are appointed by the governors of States. 

Thu9, under existing laws, the system of appomting officers of volunteers, so severely 
denounced by the author, is still a part of our military system. — Editoiw. 

frCallan's Military Laws of the United States, sec. 3, p. 472. 
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suppress the present insurrection against the United States," woold 
seem to indicate, that in one case Congress considered the volunteers 
United States troops, whereas, in the other, it regarded them as 
"State troops" in the service of the United States. 

But the resolution must not be looked upon simply in its relation to 
States rights; it will be observed that it sanctioned all of the extrava- 
gance of the military system under the Confederation, by permitting 
each State to send, subsist, clothe, supply, arm, equip, ana transport 
its troops, the bills to be made out by the ag^ents of the States and 
paid by the United States. This irresponsible svstem was aban- 
• doned the moment volunteering eave place to the draft. The provision 
in the fifth section of the first law that the nonconmiissioned officers 
and privates should furnish their own horses and equipments, receiving 
for the use thereof 40 cents per day, was soon found to be botn 
impracticable and extravagant and was thei*efore abandoned. 

The tenth section incorporated the worst vice known in the military 
system of any of the States. Ignoring the value of discipline, it 
tempted everv ambitious officer and soldier to play the demagogue, by 
prescribing tnat field officers should be elected oy company officers, the 
latter in turn to be elected by the men. The taxpayers were the first 
to remonstrate against the folly of this principle. In a memorial to 
the President, published in the morning papers August 1, 1861, the 
"property holders of New York" complain: "That a suitable super- 
vision has not been extended by Government to the officering of the 
volunteer forces; that the principle of allowing companies to choose 
their own officers, or officers their own colonels, is fatal to military 
discipline; that political, local, and personal interests have had far too 
much sway in the selection of officers; that undue laxity prevails in the 
control of volunteer officers by their military superiors, and that an 
ill-grounded apprehension of local or political censure has prevented 
the proper authorities from removing incompetent commanders and 
from placing in responsible military positions those most capable of 
filling them without regard to anything but their qualifications," etc.* 

A pi'actice so repugnant to reason could not long survive. Accord- 
ingly on the 5th of August when the bill to promote the efficiency of 
the Engineer and Topographical Engineer Corps came up in the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Wilson proposed: 

That vacancies hereafter occurring among the commissioned oflScers of the vo un- 
teer regiments shall be filled by the governors of the States, respectively, in the same 
manner as original appointments, and so much of the tenth section of the act 
approved July 22, 1861, as is inconsistent herewith, be, and the same is, hereby 
repealed. * 

The amendment was adopted by both houses as section 3 of the above 
act, which was approved the next day, not, however, until more than 
a quarter of a'million men had been accepted, either under the Presi- 
dent's proclamation or the organic acts or July 22 and 25. 

It must not be inferred that Congress was unmindfid of the kind of 
officers such a system would produce, for, as has been seen, the same 
section which sanctioned election gave to every general commanding 
a separate department or a detached army, authority to appoint military 
boards or commissions to examine the ''capacity, qualifications, pro- 

Sriety of conduct, and eflSciency of any oflScer of volunteers" report^ 
eficient in the above particulars. 

<i Swinton's The Army of the Potomac, p. 63. 

^ Gallan's Military Laws of the United States, sec 3, p. 4S8. 
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If the report of the board was adverse, its approval by the President 
vacated the officer's commission. Under the opemtions of this pro- 
vision 310 officers were dismissed or their resignations accepted within 
eight months. 

Without dwelling further upon the organic acts of July 22 and 25, 
the magnitude of whose defects oan only be appreciated by results yet 
to be sStted, let us pass on to the act of July 29, increasing the Regu- 
lar Armj^. Adopting the decision of the Secretarj^ of the Treasury, 
each regiment of infantry and cavalry was organized into not more 
than three battalions, but with no provision for regimental depots or 
territorial recruitment. Economy was also sought to be practiced by 
prescribing that all the adjutants and (quartermasters should be detailed 
from the subalterns of their respective regiments or battalions. In 
this manner, by legislative enactment, eight companies in each regi- 
ment, before going into battle, were shorn of one-third of their commis- 
sioned officers. Fortunately, this evil of detached service was not 
inflicted upon the regiments of volunteers whose adjutants and quar- 
termasters were extra lieutenants. 

It having proved impracticable to recruit the regular regiments, par- 
ticularly the infantry, in competition with the volunteers, the section 
of the above law, worthy of the closest attention, was the last or the 
eighth. In recognition of the value of professional training, it pre- 
scribed that the recruitment of the new regular regiments snoula be 
conducted by the officers appointed from civil life, and that pending 
the recruitment the officers appointed from the Regular Army shoula 
be detailed by the commanding general to such service in the volun- 
teer regiments then in the field as, in his judgment, might give to 
them the greatest military instruction and efficiency, or 1^ employed 
with any part of the regular forces also in the field. 

The last and most important clause of the section gave the command- 
ing general authority to detail any officers of the Regular Army for 
service with the volunteers with such work as might be offered in vol- 
unteer regiments, again repeating the phrase '' for the purpose of 
imparting to them military instruction and efficiency." 

At the time Congress indicated the desire that trained officers should 
be employed in positions of the greatest usefulness, it had at its dis- 
posal more than 600 captains and lieutenants who would have made 
able and efficient coloneis. Yet by giving to governors the authority 
to appoint officers, without reserving to the President the right to 
designate at least one field officer in each regiment. Congress not only 
thwarted its own intentions, but needlessly jeopardizea the national 
success. It can not be claimed that the surrender of this enormous 
power into the hands of the governors was essential to the preservation 
of the Union. 

Individuals everywhere in the loyal States tendered directly to the 
President companies, battalions, regiments, and even brigades in such 
numbers that the War Department, up to the present time, has not 
been able to compute them. The mistake, however, was irretrievable. 
It mattered not tnat within two ;^ears all schemes for recruiting, based 
on the distribution of new commissions, might prove so many failures. 
The right to appoint officers, which in tne Navy has always been vested 
in the President, had been given to the States and was continued to 
them to the end of the war. 
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SUCCESS or THE DEPABTMENTS OF SUPPLY. 

While our military legislation relating to the line deprived the Grov- 
emment of all right to appoint trained leaders to the regiments of the 
Volunteer Army, the great departments of supply, on the contrair, 
were placed wholly under the supervision and control of regular offi- 
cers. This was accomplished by the simple process of increasing the 
quartermaster and conunissary departments by the addition of volun- 
teer officers commissioned by the President. There was no sudden 
expansion; with each new brig^e each supply department was increased 
bv a captain who could look for instruction to chief quartermasters, 
chief commissaries, or depot conunissaries, who, at the beginning of the 
war, were exclusively selected from the Army. 

Requiring no other qualifications than integrity and business capac- 
ity, three or four months sufficed to qualify flie brigade and division 
quartermasters and commissaries for the discharge of their duties. 
The system as applied to the Medical Department could scarcely be 
improved. The field duties of the Ordnance Department were per- 
formed mostly by officers detailed from the volunteers, while the law of 
August 6, placed every armory under the superintendence of a r^olar 
officer of tne department. 

It is scarcely worthy of remark that the duty of purchasing clothing 
and forage, issuing rations, drawing and distributing arms and ammuni- 
tion, required no technical military knowledge. If a contrary opinion 
be expressed, we need but refer to the organization of the Quarter- 
master's Department in 1864. 

The regular department then consisted of 1 general, 3 colonels, 4 
lieutenant-colonels, 11 majors, 46 captains, 12 storekeepers; total, 77.* 

These officers, several of whom were given higher rank as colonels 
and aids-de-camp, were mostly employ^ as chief (juartermasters of 
armies and departments or in charge of the purchasing depots located 
in the great cities of the Union. 

The volunteer department consisted of 465 captains.^ 

It will be seen by a comparison of the strength of the regular and 
volunteer departments, the latter being a mere expansion of the 
former, that nearly all of the field duty of the department was per- 
formed by officers appointed directly from civil life.^ 

adjutant-general's DEPARTBfBNT. 

But while success in the supply departments did not demand previ- 
ous military education, the same reasoning should not be applied to the 
Adjutant-General's Department, whose officers in peace and war should 

S>sse8S a thorough knowledge of the military art. Unfortunately, our 
overnmeut has never deemed such acquirements necessary, neither 
have the officers of the Department thus far sought to rise above the 
mere drudgery of official routine. 

« Army Register, 1864, p. 5. 

&Army Register, 1864, pp. 74, 75. 

c The success of tlie supply departments as compared with their failure in the War 
of 1812, was not wholly due to their supervision b^ reeniar officers. In the latter war 
our armies were, to a great extent, fea and supplied by irresponsible and unscrupa- 
lous contractors. Long before the Rebellion this system was abandoned, the suppaes 
may still have been purchased by contract, but they were inspected by re^ilar 
officers, collected inoo depots, and mence distributed to* the Army. 
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To issue orders, write letters, examine returns, grant furloughs, 
such is the conception in our service of the duty of an Adjutont- 
General. 

We often ridicule the apparent stupidity of foreign governments in 
placing members of the nobility in command of corps and armies, for- 
getting that if the commanders so selected have not been carefully • 
educated the government takes special pains to place at their side 
chiefs of staff able to perform all the duties of a General in Chief. 
These chiefs of staff, together with all the officers subordinate to them 
in their own departments, have had the benefit of careful instruction 
at war academies especially designed for their education. Learning 
there all the principles of strategy and grand tactics and the import- 
ance of a knowledge of military geography, studying the theory of mov- 
ing and directing troops in battle, impressed with the idea that their 
value as staff officers depends upon the assistance they can give to their 
generals in planning campaigns and fighting battles, they look with 
contempt upon any official occumtion which may tend to degrade 
them to the position of a clerk. They therefore turn over the multi- 
tude of details relating to the proper work of the Army to aids-de-camp, 
or officers detailed for this purpose. 

If we now glance at the operation of our military laws, it will be 
seen that the President could have appointed all of our commanders 
from civil life and surrounded them by staff officers without any mili- 
tary acquirements whatever. Four of the five major-generals of 
volunteers appointed up to the 18th of September, 1861, were selected 
from civil life. Among the brigadier-generals appointed up to the 
same date the ratio was changed — i7 were in the Kegular Army, or 
had formerly held regular commissions, while 24 were from civil life. 
The Army Kegister of 1864 shows that of the 70 major-generals of 
volunteers, 46 had had previous military education or training, while 
24 were appointed from civil life. 

Among tne brigadiers, 99 had had previous military training, while 
171 were appointed from civil life. 

The possiDility that so many generals might rise through the slow 
and expensive school of war to high and responsible commands, should 
have suggested, more than in any foreign system, the necessity of 
providing competent staff officers to assist them. 

The organization of the Adjutant-General's Department in 1864 
shows how far the Government ignored such a policy. 

The regular adjutants-general consisted of 1 brigadier-general, 2 
colonels, 4 lieutenant-colonels, 13 majors; a total of ^; while the vol- 
unteer adjutants-general consisted of 60 majors, 249 captains; a total 
of 309. « 

In the campaign of 1864 but 12 of the regular adjutants-general 
performed their appropriate duties in the field. Of the 30 majors and 
captains of volunteers, but one in each grade had, before the war, 
received the benefit of a military education. 

By way of contrast, the success of the Medical Department may easily 
be explained. Early in the war, many of the medical directors and 
surgeons in charge of permanent hospitals were officers of the regular 
department 

In the field the surgery for which our Army was famous, was per- 
formed by regular surgeons and by staff and regimental surgeons and 

a Army Begister, 1S64. 
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assistant surgeons of volunteers. The staff surgeons and assistant sur- 
geons were appointed only after a thorough medical examination. 
The inefficient and incompetent medical officers belonging to regiments, 
were weeded out by examining boards appointed for that purpose. In 
the hasty legislation relating to the line and staff of the Regular and 
Volunteer Army, it will be observed that the Pay Demrtment was 
omitted and the question may naturally be asked — why i The answer is, 
that this was the only department which, through the wisdom of a pre- 
vious Congress, did not require a law for its expansion. The twenty- 
fifth section of the act of July 5, 1838, authorized the President when- 
ever volunteers or regulars should be called into the service of the 
United States to appoint additional paymasters at the rate of one to 
every two regiments, the paymasters to remain in service only so long 
as needed to pay the new troops. The number of additional paymasters 
in the seiTice in 1864 was 319.* 

The successful application of this law during the Mexican War and 
the Rebellion, should suggest to our statesmen the feasibility of adopt- 
ing a military organization adapted alike to the requirements of peace 
and war. 

INFLUENCE OF STATES BIGHTS ON OUR lOLITART LEGISLATION AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE REBELLION. 

Allusion has already been made to Mr. Chase's refusal to prosecate 
the war by means of an expanded Regular Army. This retusal may 
have been due to State pride, but on December 4, 1861, a bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate, the fate of which demonstrated that the opposi- 
tion to a Regular Army, whether provisional or permanent, had its root 
in the confusion of ideas relating to States rights. 
^ The object of the bill as stated in the title was ^^To abolish the dis- 
tinction now existing between the regular and volunteer forces of the 
United States." 

The first section prescribed that all the officers, noncommissioned 
officers, and privates of volunteers, then in the service, or who might 
enter thereaiter, should have all ''the rights, privileges, and bene- 
fits" of officers, noncommissioned officers and privates of the Regular 
Army, and that thereafter they should be considered "a part of the 
Regular Army of the United States." 

The second, third, and fourth sections prescribed thattiie regiments 
of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, should be numbered such regiment, 
United States infantry, artillery, or cavalry, the oldest volunteer 
regiment taking the designation next above the highest raiment 
numerically, in the corresponding arm in the existing army. 

The fifth section prescribed that all future promotions should be 
made without regard to whether the vacancy was in an old or new 
regiment. 

The sixth section prescribed that for all purposes of rank commis- 
sions ^ven by the governors of States should be considered the same 
as if given by the President. 

The seventh section prescribed that all future vacancies should be 
filled by the President m accordance with existing laws. 

Under the volunteer system as inaugurated, it will be remembered 
that the appointment of all general and staff officers of volunteers 

aArmy Register, 1S64, p. SS-S6. 
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(ref^mental staflf cheers not included), was vested in the President. 
The eflfect of the law now proposed would have been to extend the 
President's power to every commissioned officer in the service, his 
action in every case being subject to the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The bill which was introduced by Mr. Wilkinson was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia, and by it was 
returned to the Senate on the 17th of December, accompanied by an 
adverse report. 

The views of the Military Committee, in relation to the constitu- 
tionality of the bill, are presented in the following extracts from its 
report: 

No fact is more clearly deducible from the Constitution than this, that there should 
always exist in the country two different and distinct classes of military oi^niza^ 
taon; the one, a permanent oreanization, to be raised, supported, armed, and disci- 
plined by, and to belong to and represent, the whole Union, as a Federal army; the 
other, a temporary organization, to be raised by the respective States whenever the 
exigencies of pubuc danger in the obstruction of the laws, the raising of insurrec- 
tions, the fact of invasion should necessitate the use of a lai^er force than that pos- 
sessed by the Federal Government, to be called into being only uFK)n extraordinary 
occasions, to preserve their distinct character as volunteers or militiamen during the 
term of their service, and to be disbanded again when the occasion which ^led 
them forth had passed away. 

The absolute and continually existing necessity of an army to maintain the power 
and dignity of the nation; the constitutional prohibition that ''no State shall, with- 
out the consent of Congress, keep troops,'' and the express authoritv granted by the 
Constitution to Congress "to raise and support armies *' are all confirmatory beyond 
question of the right, power, and duty of the Government to maintain a regular 
standing army as a Federal establishment; while the clause of the Constitution 
which provides for ''calling forth the militia" and for their arming, discipline, and 
governance by Coneress, in "reserving to the States, respectively, the appointment 
of the officers and the authority of training" them while " employed in the service of 
the United States," mark the latter a fundamentallv separate and distinct organiza- 
tion and one which cannot under the Constitution be amalgamated with ana made 
a part of the Regular Army. 

The committee therefore are of the opinion that, as the volunteers were recruited 
under State authority and constitute a part of the militia system of the country, the 
clause of the bill which provides that tne "officers, noncommissioned officers, musi- 
cians, and privates of volunteers shall form and hereafter be considered a part of the 
R^znilar Army of the United States," is in violation of the Constitution and cannot 
become law.« 

As the conmiittee admitted that Congress has the supreme right to 
"raise and support armies;" furthermore, as all the volunteers, except 
those first callea out by the President, were raised by the Government 
of the United States, exclusively under the authority granted in the 
two laws of July 22 and 26, it is difficult to see how, by any process of 
reasoning, the volunteers could be considered as "recruited under 
States autiiority," and therefore as constituting "a part of the militia 
system of the country." 

If the views of the conunittee are correct, then the use of the vol- 
unteers in the Mexican War was unconstitutional; if volunteers were 
militia, then every man ordered into Mexico had a right to halt at the 
Rio Grande, or to refuse to disembark at Vera Cruz. But without 
any fixed policy the action of Congress from time to time has been 
directly contrary to the views of the committee. When war was 
imminent with France, after authorizing a provisional army of 10,000 
men, the President, by the third section or the act of May 28, 1798, 
was to accept any number of companies of volunteers and to appoint 
their conunissioned officers. The same authority was specially con- 

« Prank Moore's Rebellion Record, vol. 11, p. 119, Doc. 18. 
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f erred by the act of July 6, 1812, and was again repeated during the 
Mexican war. These instances, to which ottiers might be added, estab- 
lish the fact that the practice of Congress has not conformed to the 
views of the committee. Nevertheless, as its rights are still questioned, 
wisdom sug^ts they be definitely seUled berore the enemies of the 
country agam surround the National capital. 

If, under the same power, Congress nas not the right to raise an 
army of volunteers, independent of the States, then for the future, 
volunteers only can be employed "to execute tne laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions." If, under the power to 
*' raise and support armies," Conjjress cannot officer an anny of vol- 
unteers, then its action in authorizing the President to commission the 
general and staflf officers of volunteers, and also to appoint officers in 
regiments belonging to States whose governors were disloyal, was also 
unconstitutional.^ 

TEOOPS EMPLOYED IN 1861. 

The mistaken economy which in time of peace discourages prepara- 
tions for war became apparent before the close of the year 1861. 

With no military operations encouraging the hope of a speedy sup- 
pression of the rebellion, statistics show that the total number of men 
obtained in 1861 was: 

Under call of April 16, for 75,000 militia 93,326 

Under call of May 3, and the laws of July 22 and 25, regnlars, yolnnteerB, 
and seamen 714,231 

Total ft807,557 

Of the whole number of men obtained under these calls there were 
in the field on the 1st of January, 1862: 

R^ulare..... 22,425 

Volunteers 553,4^ 

Aggregate «575,917 

If to this number be added the 93,326 militia, the total number of 
troops under pay at diflferent times during the year 1861 amounts to 
668,545.'' 

a This question should not be dismissed without further reflection, for on its solution 
may yet depend the fate of the Union. It has already been stated that for want of 
a compulsoiy system of recruitment, the number of men who served in the BeguUur 
Army dwindled to but one-third of 1 per cent of the total number of troops who were 
called to the national defense of the nation. 

To say that in bringing about this result the intelligent men composing CongresB 
were actuated by a morbid fear of standing armies, would be a judgment no leas 
ridiculous than insulting. 

The cause of their action lies deeper. It now turns out that they did not fully 
comprehend the theory of our Government; they did not realize that adherence to 
principles sanctioned by the Articles of Confederation, but rejected by the Fathera, 
amounted to heresy under the Constitution. 

They did not, nor did their successors during the war, rise to a full conception of 
its powers to "raise and support armies,** but, sufferina themselves to be entangled 
or restrained by views wholly false or fallacious, they aSopted a middle or volunteer 
system, which from the first proved a bloody and disastrous compromise between 
so-called "State sovereignty" on the one hand and national unity on the other. 

f> Report of Provost-Marshal-General, vol. 1, p. 160. 

c Report of Provost-Marshal-General, vol. 1, p. 102. 

«^ At this time the two laws of July 22 and 25 were still construed as sanctioning 
but 500,000 men. See report of Plrovoet-Marshal-General, voL 1, p. leo. 
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The troops obtained under the foregoing caUs were organized as 
follows: 



icmtia. 



Regiments. 



Battalions. 



Independ- 
ent com- 
panies or 
batteriee. 



Infantry 

Cavalry 

Artillery (light) . 



104 



OoUb qf May 3 and act$ qfJvly tt and tS. 



Infantry... 

Cavalry 

ArtUlery: 

Light.. 

Heavy. 



Total. 



560 
82 



761 



17 
2 
U 



42 
28 



129 
8 



282 



Exclusive of the militia, the infantry of the Army of 1861 exceeded 
by 93 battalions the infantry of the field army of Germany on a war 
footing, while the total force, regulars, volunteers, and militia, exceeded 
the total field army of Germany by 119,963 men. But, unlike the army 
of Germany, there were no reserves, depot, or garrison troops to sup- 
plythe casualties of battle or repair the ravages of disease. 

The consequences of these defects of military legislation did not 
become apparent till the year 1862. 

EXPENDITUEES FOR THE YEAR 1861. 

The expenditure for the War Department for the fiscal year 1860-61, 
was $22,981,150.44, showing a decrease as compared with the years 
1868 and 1859.« 

The expenditures for the next year, 1862, show the cost of main- 
taining a vast army in a state of preparation for a period of nearly 
eight months. 

The appropriations for the Re^lar Army for the year were so meagre 
that on J^ebruary 25, 1862, additional appropriations for our military 
forces were made aggregating $208,392,488.77. 

As a commentary on our economy in peace these appropriations 
under the principal headings were as follows: 

Pa.v of two and three years* volunteers $50, 000, 000. 00 

Subsistence for the same 26, 668, 902. 00 

Transportation of Army and its supplies 14, 881, 000. 00 

Qothing and camp equipage 12, 173, 546. 77 

R^lar supplies and Quartermaster's Department 76, 500, 000. 00 

Ordnance and ordnance stores 1, 924, 000. 00 

Purchase of arms and ordnance stores 7, 500. 00 

Medical and Hospital Department 1, 000, 000. 00 

Reimbursement of States for expenses incurred on account of volun- 
teers ^ 15,000,000.00 

This appropriation was supplemented by another on the 14th of 
Mot, 1862, for additional pay to volunteers amounting to $30,000,000. 

These were not the only appropriations on account of the War 
Department during the year 1862, the total expenditures of which 
aggregated $389,173,562.29,« 

<>The expenditures for the fiscal year 1857-58, amounted to.$25,485, 383.60, and for 
the fiscal year 185S-59, $23,243, 822.88. 
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As our inability to promptly subdue the Rebellion was due to faults 
in our military system, to the above should be added the increased 
expenditure of the Navy in 1862, which amounted to $30,253,197.75, 
making a total war expenditure of $419,426,760.04.* 

Such a sum mostly expended before our armies were in condition 
to strike effective blows foreshadowed a national debt from which a 
century of taxation will scarcely relieve us. 

o Beport of Secretary of the Treasury, 1S77, p. 14. 
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CHAPrER XIX. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1862. 



The military operations of the year, both in the Blast and the West, 
may be divided into three distinct periods. In the first our armies took 
the offensive, in the second the defensive, and in the third they again 
resumed the offensive. 

FIB8T PERIOD. 

In the Eiast during the latter part of March, the Army of the Potomac, 
commanded bv General McClellan, transferred its base from Washing- 
ton to Fort Monroe; advanced up the peninsula on the 4th of April; 
engaged in the siege of Yorktown from April 5 to May 4; fought the 
battle of Williamsburg May 6, West Point May 7, Hanover Court 
House May 27, and Seven Pines or Fair Oaks May 31 and June 1. 

The only other battle in the Ekist was that of Winchester, fought 
by General Shields, on the 28d of March. In all these battles the 
Union troop were victorious. The general i>osition of the enemy at 
the beginning of this period was with his right near Aquia Creek, 
blockaoing the Potomac; his center at Manassas, and his left in the 
Shenandoah Valley. He was also in possession of Norfolk, whence on 
the 8th of Marcn the Confederate ironclad Merrimac proceeded to 
Hampton Roads and sank the sloop-of-war Oarnherlcma and frigate 
Congress. The next day she resumed the attack, but, defeated by the 
Monitor^ was compellea to return to Norfolk. The position of the 
enemy at the end of the period was with hi» main army around Rich- 
mond, his left under Stonewall Jackson, in the Shenandoah Valley, 
both forces being under the command of Gen. Joseph E. Johnston. 

The position of the Union troops at the close of tne first period was 
as follows: 

June 1, the Army of the Potomac, about 100,000, present for duty, 
on both banks of the Chickahominy, within 6 miles of Richmond; 
May 26, General McDowell, commanding Department of the Rap- 
paliannock, with 41.000 men at FredericKsburg, his advance but 16 
miles from the rignt of the Army of the Potomac; May 24, General 
Banks, commanding Department of the Shenandoah, with 6,000 men 
at Strasburg; Ma]or-General Fremont, commanding the Mountain 
Departments, with 16,000 men at Franklin, W. Va., one brigade within 
10 miles of Staunton; General Wool at Fort Monroe and Norfolk with 
10,000. Besides troops in Virginia, General Bumside was in North 
Carolina with an expedition of 11,600 men; General Thomas W. Sher- 
man, with another expedition fitted out in the previous November, 
was in South Carolina. 
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In Virginia our military forces, including those in the defenses of 
Washin^on, were under six independent commanders^ whose move- 
ments could only be combined by the personal supervision and orders 
of the President. The lines of operations of the Army of the Poto- 
mac and of the troops in the Department of the Rappahannock con- 
verged upon Richmond. Those of the Mountain Department and the 
Department of the Shenandoah converged upon Staunton. Traversed 
by mountains and rivers, the front of operation of these six separate 
forces, extending from Norfolk uptheChickahominy to near Richmond, 
thence on to Fredericksburg, Washington, Strasburg, and Franklin, 
exceeded 250 miles. 

Leaving our forces thus exposed to being attacked and beaten in 
detail, let us turn our attention to the West. At the beginning of the 
year Major-General Halleck was in command of the Department of 
the Missouri, the eastern limit of which was the Cumberland River. 
The part of Kentucky east of the Cumberland was occupied by the 
Army of the Ohio, commanded by Major-General Buell. 

The enemy's front of operations or line of defense extended from 
Bowling Green on the right to Columbus on the left, a distance of 175 
miles. His center was at Forts Henry and Donelson, the former on 
the Tennessee and the latter on the Cumberland River. The military 
operations of the vear opened with the victory of Mill Spring, Ky., 
gained by General Thomas on the 19th of January. Under direction 
of General Halleck, General Grant moved from Cairo up the Tennessee 
River, and on the 6th of February, in cooperation with the Navy, cap- 
tured Fort Henry. Crossing over the peninsula, he appeared on the 
12th before Fort Donelson, and on the 16th received tne surrender. 
The Union loss was 446 killed, 1,735 wounded, and 150 missing.* The 
Confederate loss was 281 killed, 1,007 wounded,* and 13,829 prisoners,^ 
besides 65 guns and 17,600 small arms. The Confederate army at the 
beginning of the siege was estimated at 21,123 men, of whom 4,000 
escaped; the Union troops began the investment with 15,000 men, but 
were reenforced before tne surrender to 27,000.** 

Never was the value of professional training more conspicuoosly 
illustrated than in the conception and execution of the Fort Donelson 
campaign. General Sherman, who was at St. Louis, Mo., during the 
winter of 1861-62, under the command of General Halleck, relates: 

I remember one night Bitting in his room on the second floor of the Planter's 
House with him and (Jeneral Cullum, his chief of staff, talking of things generally, 
and the subject then was of the much talked of '^advance'* as soon as Uie season 
would permit. Most people urged the movement down the Mississippi Biver; bat 
Generals Polk and Pillow had a large rebel force, with heavy guns, in a very strong 
position, at Columbus, Kentucky, aiK)ut 18 miles below Cairo. Commodore Foote 
nad his gunboat fleet at Cairo, and Gen. U. S. Grant, who commanded the district, 
was collecting a large force at Paducah, Cairo, and Birds Point General Hailed^ 
had a *' map'^ on his table, with a larjce pencil in his hand, and asked, '' Where is the 
rebel line?" Cullum drew the pencil through Bowling Green, Forts Donelson and 
Henry, and Columbus, Kentucky. **That is their line," said Halleck; "now. where 
is the proper place to break it?" And either Cullum or I said, ** Naturally tne ctti- 
ter." Halleck drew a line perpendicularly to the other, near its midale, and it 
coincided nearly with the general course of the Tennessee River, and he said, ** That* 8 

o Medical and Surgical History of the War the Rebellion, pt 1, Chronological Sum- 
mary of Engagements and Battles, p. Ixi. 
^ Same. 

<^ Rations were iissued at Cairo to 14,623 prisoners. 
^'Badeau's Military History of Ulysses S. Grant, vol. 1, p. 61. 
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the true line of operations. ' ' This occurred more than a month before General Grant 
b^gan the movement, and as he was subject to General Halleck's orders I have always 
given Halleck the full credit for that movement, which was skillful, successfu!, and 
extremely rich in military results; indeed it was the first real success on our side in 
the civil war.o 

As the regular oflBcers may be said to haveplanned the campaign, 
80 in the army which executed it were three omcers, and only three — 
General Grant. General C. F. Smith, and Lieutenant-Colonel McPher- 
son — who at tne time held, or had previously held, commissions in 
the Regular Army. The former, when the battle of the 15th began, 
was holding a consultation with the wounded Commodore Foote on 
board his gunboat on the Cumberland River. Going ashore and rid- 
ing rapidly from the extreme left to the right of his line, he arrived 
after a severe engagement, only to find his troops in great confusion 
and disorder ana their ammunition nearly expended. The enemy, 
whose well- filled haversacks indicated a design tx) cut his way out, had 
ceased to attack. Judging, with the intuition of a great commander, 
that the Confederates had massed on their left and that their failure to 
renew the battle denoted a demoralization as great as that among his 
own troops, the Union general instantly resolved to take the offensive, 
and ordered his left to lead the attack. In executing this order Gen- 
eral Smith, who commanded the left wing, performed alike the duties 
of a division and a regimental commander. 

To insure success and spare the lives of his men, he first posted in 
front of the embrasures of the enemy's guns, sharpshooters, whose 
fire was so effective that scarcely a piece could be discharged. He 
next formed the leading regiment, the Second Iowa, in two lines, and, 
placing himself between them, marched triumphantly to the assault. 
The struggle was soon over. The night of the 15th closed with the 
Union troops in possession of the key to Fort Donelson, and next 
morning the enemy surrendered. 

The strategical effect of this victory was the immediate evacua- 
tion by the Confederates of Missouri, Kentucky, and nearly all of 
Tennessee.* West of the Mississippi, General Curtis, on the 11th of 
February, advanced into Arkansas from Lebanon, Mo. , with a force 
of 10,500 men; March 7 and 8, being attacked, he defeated, at Pea 
fiidge, Arkansas, the combined forces of Van Dorn and McCullough, 
nunaoering not less than 20,000 men. The Union loss was 1,175 killed 
and womided and 174 missing.^ The Confederate loss was estimated 

<>Sherman'e Memoirs, vol. 1, pp. 219, 220. 

In all ^reat enterprises, whether civil or military, chance diminishes in proportion 
to the skill of the agents selected to conduct them. 

General Buell, anothet professional soldier, as early as the 3d of January, 1862, 
wrote to General HallecK at St Louis that the probable force of the enemy was 
40,000 at Bowlmg Green, 20,000 at Columbus, and 20,000 in the center. 

He then added, ''Ton will at once see the importance of a combined attack on its 
center and flanks, or at least of demonstration which may be converted into real 
attack and fully occupy the enemy on the whole front. * * * 

**The attack upon the center should be made by two gunboat expeditions, with, I 
should say, 20,000 men on the two rivers." (Van Home's Army of the Cumberland, 
voL 1, p. 90.) 

Whether this letter was received before or after the conversation above related, 
can not be stated. It shows, however, that our commanders at this stage of the war 
were acting according to strict military principles and that their movements were 
deserving of success. 

& Draper's History of the American Civil War, vol. 2, p. 237. 

^Medical and Buigical History of the War of the Rebellion, p. LXII. 
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in their official reporte at about 600 killed and wounded.** After the 
battle Curtis fell oack to Missouri, while Price and Van Dom were 
ordered east of the Mississippi. 

March 11, the Army of the Ohio was added to the command of Gen- 
eral Halleck, who directed all military operations from his headquar- 
ters at St. Louis. The Army of the Ohio at this time numbered, 
present and absent, 94,783 men; present for duty, 73,472 men. Of 
the latter number General Halleck designated 36,000, who besides 
protecting Kentucky and middle Tennessee were to be organized into 
two expeditions — one under Brigadier-General G. W. Morgan to mo?e 
upon (Aunberland Gao and if possible occupy f^t Tennessee; the 
other, under General O. M. Mitchell, was to advance into north Ala- 
bama and operate against the Memphis and Charleston Railroad. 

After the capture of Fort Donelson, an expedition, under the com- 
mand of General C. F. Smith, was fitted out from the Army of the Ten- 
nessee and sent up the river to Fastport, Miss., to strike the Memphis 
and Charleston Railroad, but heavy rains having made the roads 
impassable the troops fell back and disembarked on the west bank at 
Pittsburg Landing, 25 miles from Corinth. 

March 17, General Grant resumed conmiand at Savannah, and 
immediately ordered to Pittsburg Landing all his available troops. 
The Confederates in the meantime were not idle. Recognizing Cor- 
inth, the intersection of the two great lines of the Memphis and 
Charleston and the Mobile and Ohio railroads, as the next objective 
point of the Union f orces^eneral Albert Sidney Johnston summoned to 
its defense troops from Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Florida, 
until by the end of March he found himself at the head of an effective 
force of 40,000 men. 

March 15, General Buell, with the main body of the Army of the 
Ohio, composed of five divisions, numbering 37,000 men for duty, left 
Nashville via Columbia, to unite with General Grant at l^vannan on 
the Tennessee River, 9 miles below Pittsburg Landing. 

Determined, if possible, to destroy the Army of the Tennessee before 
the impending lunction could be effected. General Johnston left Cor- 
inth April 3, and on the 6th assaulted the Union lines at Shiloh. After 
a furious battle, lasting nearly a day, the last desperate charge was 
repulsed just as the leading division of Buell's armv succeeded in cross- 
ing the river. Two more divisions coming up during the night the 
combined armies took the offensive in the morning, ana after a severe 
engagement drove the enemy in disorder from uie field. The five 
divisions of the Army of the Tennessee present at the beginning of the 
battle numbered 32,000.* The subsequent arrival of tne remaining 
division, which was on the right, at Crumpw Landing, with the three 
divisions of Buell's army, increased the Union forces on the morning 
of the 7th to 59,000 men. 

The Confederate loss in killed and wounded and missing was 10,699.* 
Among the killed was their commander. General Johnston. The Union 
loss was 1,700 killed^ 7,495 wounded, and 3,022 missing, aggregate, 
12,217. The losses in killed and wounded of tlie five divisions of the 
Army of the Tennessee, which bore the brunt of the battle, were 7,032, 

« Their loss is given in Medical History of War at 3,600 killed and 1,600 miasing. 
^Sherman's Memoirs, vol. 1. p. 247. 
« General Beauregard's official report 
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or nearly one-fourth of the force engaged.^ At the same time General 
Beauregard was leading his shattered troops back to Corinth, victory 
again declared for the Union. 

Descending the Mississippi with an army of about 25,000 men, 
(jeneral Pope on the 7th and 8th of April in cooperation with the Navy, 
captured Island No. 10 with 6,700 prisoners. April 11, General Hal- 
leck took the field i n person at Shiloh. April 18, General Pope appeared 
before Fort Pillow and made preparations to attack, but oefore they 
could be completed he receivea oraers to march across to the Tennessee 
River. 

On his arrival at Shiloh, General Halleck reorganized the three 
armies into one; the right wing commanded by Major-General Thomas; 
the left wing by Major-General Buell; the center by Major-General 
Pope. General Grant held the nominal position of second in command. 

From the first to the middle of May, General Mitchel advancing 
from middle Tennessee destroyed about 100 miles of the Memphis and 
Charleston Railroad, extending from Tuscumbia on the right, to Ste- 
phenson on the left. May 30, after fortifying, step by step, and con- 
suming nearly six weeks in advancing less than 20 miles. General 
Halleck occupied Corinth, which the enemy evacuated the previous 
evening, falling back to Tupelo, Miss. June 6, the Navy destroyed 
the Confederate fleet above Memphis and the same day received the 
surrender of the city. June 7, General Negley, operating under Gen- 
eral Mitchel, bomlMtrded Chattanooga, from the north bank o.*^ the 
Tennessee.* 

June 15, General Mor^n occupied Cumberland Gap. 

West of the Mississippi, General Curtis, on the 6th of May, advanced 
to Batesville and White River, whence he intended to march upon 
Liittle Rock; but receiving no supplies, besides losing a large part of 
his troops who were ordered to Corinth, he marched on the 26th of 
June for Clarendon, where he arrived on the 9th of July. Again dis- 
appointed in not meeting gunboats and supplies, he was compelled to 
cross over to Helena, on the Mississippi. 

While these operations for opening the Mississippi were proceeding, 
from the noi*th, important events were taking place at its mouth. 

February 25, General Butler sailed from Hampton Roads with a 
force of 18,000 men to cooperate with the Navy in an attack upon New 
Orleans.^ 

April 24, after a brilliant engagement, Rear-Admiral Farragut 
destroyed tiie Confederate fleet and ran by the batteries of Forts St 
Phillip and Jackson. April 25, anchored off New Orleans; demanded 

<> The value of professional training again asserted itself in this battle. The only 
two general officers of military education and experience present on the first day 
of the struggle were Grant and Sherman, whose subsequent skill raised them to the 
grade of senerals of our armies. Immediately after repelling the last assault Greneral 
Grant ordered General Sherman, **to be ready to assume the offensive in the morning, 
saying that, as he had observed at Fort Donelson at the crisis of the battle, bow 
sides seemed defeated, and whoever assumed the offensive was sure to win." (Sher- 
man's Memoirs, vol. 1, p. 254. ) 

In respect to Greneral Sherman, General Halleck wrote, after arriving at Shiloh: 
" It is the unanimous opinion here that Brig. Gen. W. T. Sherman saved the for- 
tones of the day on the 6th and contributed largely to the glorious victory of 
the 7th.'' 

ft Van Home's History of. the Army of the Cumberland, vol. 1, p. 132. 

«I>raper's History of the American Civil War, vol. 2, p. 328. 

34760*^—16 18 
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and received its surrender, Mav 1. The troops, without loss, occu- 
pied the city. From New Orleans Farragut steamed up the river 
and successfully took possession of Baton Kou^e and Natchez. June 
28, haying assembled nis squadron, including the mortar fleet used in 
the reduction of the forts telow New Orleans, he bombarded the bat- 
teries at Vicksburg, but being unable to reduce them, he repeated his 
previous exploit — ran past them and conrntiunicated with the gunboats 
which had come down from Cairo. 

Thus, before the middle of the year 1862, the Navy, that branch of 
the public defense which has always been national in its organization 
and training, had the honor of carrying the flag of the Union through- 
out the length of the Mississippi. 

After this success, Rear- Admiral Farragut again ran past the bat- 
teries, returned to New Orleans, and thence proceeded to Pensacola. 

While the fleet was assembling at Vicksburg prepartory to bom- 
barding the batteries, a division of troops under General Thomas Wil- 
liams had accompanied the expedition, sought to divert the river from 
its channel by aigging a canal across the narrow neck inmiediately 
west of the city; the task being too great, the troops returned with 
the fleet to New Orleans. With the occupation of the latter city but 
one more movement was necessary to open the Mississippi and sever 
the Confederacy. 

The skillful concentration of the armies of the Ohio, Tennessee, and 
the Mississippi, with reenforcements from Missouri and Arkansas, 
gave General Halleck a force of not less than 120,000 bayonets; by 
arawing other troops from Kentucky and Tennessee the aggregate 
might further have been increased to 160,000. 

Two hundred miles south of Corinth lay the Vicksburg and Jackson 
Railroad, the only line which now connected the Trans-Mississippi 
with the east. To defend it, even by calling all the troops from the 
west of the river, the enemy could not have assembled an army of 
80,000 men. As appears since the war, the Confederate force at 
Corinth numbered but 47,000 men.* 

According to the probabilities of war, had General Halleck advanced 
upon Jackson, the Mississippi might have been opened and the Con- 
federacy cut in twain during the fall of 1862, but instead of adhering 
to the policy of concentration he unfortunately resolved to divide ana 
scatter his army. After pursuing the enemy about 30 miles south of 
Corinth, General Buell, with the Army of tne Ohio, was ordered to 
move upon Chattanooga, while General Grant, reduced to the defen- 
sive, was left in command of the district of West Tennessee. 

In June, General Pope was ordered to the East, and the following 
month General Halleck was summoned to Washington to assume the 
position of General in Chief. The departure of General Halleck with- 
out appointing a successor left the tioops in his department under 
three mdependent commanders. The months of June, July, and 
August were consumed by the Army of the Ohio in rebuilding the 
Memphis and Charleston Kailroad and reestablishing the ox)mmunica- 
tions in middle Tennessee and north Alabama. After the evacuation 
of Corinth, General Beauregard was superseded by General Bra^. 
The latter, as soon as the Army of the Ohio began its march eastward, 
left Mississippi to the care of Van Dorn and Price, who were with- 
drawn from Arkansas, and, with the remainder of the army, proceeded 
to Chattanooga. 

o Pollard's Lost Cause, p. 321. 
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Farther to the East another Confederate force, under Kirby Smitli, 
but subject to the orders of Greneral Bragg, threatened Cumberland Grap. 

At the end of the first period, our troops in the West were dis- 
tributed as follows: General Curtis at Helena, Ark.; the Army of the 
Tennessee in west Tennessee, the right at Memphis, the center at Boli- 
var and Jackson, the left at Corinth. The Army of the Ohio, the 
right near Florence, Ala., the center on the Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga Bailroad, and the left near McMinnville. Further to the left, 
General Morgan faced Cumberland Gap. From Memphis to McMinn- 
ville the distance was 300 miles, traversed by two formidable rivers, 
the Mississippi and the Tennessee; the front of operation of the 
western army extending from Helena to Cumberlana Gup, exceeded 
500 miles. In the two great theaters of war. East and West, our troops 
under eight independent commanders, occupied at the close of the first 
period a front or not less than 750 miles. 

SE(X>ND PERIOD. 

During this period the Government and the Confederates conducted 
the war on contrary principles. The Government sought to save the 
Union by fighting as a Confederacy; the Confederates sought to 
destroy it by fighting as a nation. The Government recognized the 
States, appealed to them for troops, adhered to voluntarv enlistments, 
gave the governors power to appoint all commissioned officers ana 
encouraged them to organize new regiments. The Confederates 
abandoned State sovereignty, appealed directly to the people, took 
away from them the power to appoint commissioned oflacers, vested 
their appointment in the Confederate President, refused to organize 
war regiments, abandoned voluntary enlistments, and, adopting the 
republican principle that every citizen owes his country military serv- 
ice, called into the army every white man between "the ages of 18 
ana 35. 

The effect of this draft, which was inaugurated by Virginia in the 
month of February and adopted by the Confederate Congress on the 
16th of April, was to add to the Virginia contingent during the month 
of March, nearly 30,000 men. The quotas of other States were 
increased in the same manner.^ 

As these men poured into the old organizations, three months suf- 
ficed to make them efficient. 

Profiting by the division of the Union forces, the Confederates began 
the military operations of the second period in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Leaving a rorce to detain General Banks, General Stonewall Jackson, 
on the 8th of May, defeated at McDowell, W. Va., two brigades of the 
Mountain Department, commanded by Generals Schenck and Milroy. 
Next returning to the Department of tiie Shenandoah he defeated 
General Banks at Winchester on the 25th of May and compelled him 
to retreat across the Potomac. Under orders from Richmond he con- 
tinued his march northward May 28, and on the 29th appeared before 
Harper's Ferry. Hearing of movements to intercept his retreat, he 
fell back on flie 30th; slipped between the forces of Fremont and 
Shields, June 1, near Strasburg; repulsed the attack of Fremont at 
Cross Kevs, June 7; and crossing the Shenandoah defeated two bri- 
gades of Shields's division at Port Republic on the 9th. June 17, with 
16,000 men, he began his march to Richmond.* 

<< Johnston's Narrative of Military Operations, p. lOS. 

ft Johnston's Narrative of Military Operations, pp. 108, 145. 
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Pursuing the policy of concentration, the Confederates called 15,000 
men to the same point from North Carolina and 22,000 from South 
Carolina and Georgia. June 26, the troops of the Mountain Depart- 
ment and the Departments of the Shenandoah and Rappahannock were 
organized into the Army of Virginia, commanded by Major-General 
Pope. The concentration at Richmond having been effected, Greneral 
Lee began the series of battles which resulted in raising the siege of 
the Confederate capital and in compelling the Anny of the Potomac to 
retreat to the James River, at Harrison's Landing. These battles were: 
Mechanicsville, June 26; Gaines's Mills, June 27; Savage Station, 
June 29: White Oaks Swamp and Charles City Cross Roads, June 30, 
and Malvern Hill, July 1. 

At Malvern Hill the enemv was repulsed with the loss of 5,000 men. 
The total Union losses in the Seven Days' battle were 15,249. The 
Confederates lost 16,833 killed and wounded and 752 missing; total, 
17,583.« 

The Army of the Potomac on the 26th of Jime numbered for duty 
115,102. The Confederates approxinaated 95,000.* July 11, General 
Halieck was appointed General in Chief. 

An effort was made to unite the armies of the Potomac and Virginia 
on the line of the Rappahannock. July 30, General McClellan was 
ordered to send away the sick of the Armv of the Potomac. August 
1, General Burnside, who had been withdrawn from North Carolina 
to Fort Monroe, was ordered to embark for Aquia Creek. August 3, 
the Anny of the Potomac was ordered to withdraw from the Peninsula 
and embark for the same point. August 14, after sending off its sick 
and stores, it began the march from Harrison's Landing to Fort Monroe, 
whence, as fast as transports could be procured, it proceeded to Aquia 
Creek and Alexandria. 

In the meantime the enemy began to move northward. August 9, 
General Jackson attacked General Banks at Cedar Mountain, and after 
a severe battle retired across the Rapidan to await the arrival of the 
main body. 

August 29 and 30, the Confederates gained the second battle of Bull 
Run; September 4, they crossed the Potomac; September 8, General 
Lee, at Frederick, issued his proclamation inviting the people of Mary- 
land to join the flag of secession. 

Their success in the West was no less alarming; By means of con- 
scription, General Bragg's army was increased to 50,000 men; at the 
head of two corps he crossed the Tennessee River east of Chattanooga 
on the 24th of August; turned Buell's left flank; threatened Nash- 
ville; crossed the Kentucky line September 5; captured Mumfordsville 
on the 17th, with its garrison of 4,000 men, and thence threatening 
Louisville, marched to Bardstown and Frankfort. At the same time, 
Kirby Smith, commanding the Third Corps, passed through Cumber- 
land Gap, defeated the forces of General Nelson (formerly Morgan's), 
at Richmond, Ky., August 29, inflicting a loss of 1,000 kill^ and 
5,000 prisoners, and thence, via Lexington, moved to Oynthiana, 
within 50 miles of Cincinnati. From Cynthiana he turned backward 
and joined the main body at Frankfort. These movements at once 
neutralized all the summer operations of the Army of the Ohio subse- 
quent to its departure from Corinth. 

a Medical and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion, p. 1. 
&Swinton*8 The Army of the Fotomac, p. 151. 
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AbandoDing the railroads and all the positions occupied in north 
Alabama and southern Tennessee, General Buell, on the 30th of 
August, ordered his army to concentrate at Mumf ordsville. Without 
halting he next moved to Nashville, where, still compelled to follow 
the lead of his adversary, he left a sufficient jSfarrison for its defense 
and then began the series of marches which did not terminate till the 
23d of September, when he reached Louisville, on the Ohio River. 

The chances of disaster at the beginning of the second period, were 
apparently greater in the district of west Tennessee than in either 
Kentucky or Virginia. After the breaking up of the great army at 
Corinth, General Grant, in the course of the summer, was required to 
detach four divisions to join the Army of the Ohio. Later, when it 
began its retreat to the Ohio, he was ordered to send troops by water 
to defend Louisville, then in imminent danger of capture. These 
reductions left him with about 42,000 men to nold the fortified posts 
extending from Memphis to Corinth. 

September 13, General Price seized luka, apparentlv intending to 
move into middle Tennessee. September 19, General Ord, under the 
orders of General Grant, approached luka from Corintii, General 
Bosecrans from Rienzi. The latter successfully attacked Price a little 
soutii of luka, who escaped via Fulton, by the only road that was left 
open. The disposition of troops in the district of west Tennessee on 
the Ist of October was approximately as follows: Memphis, 6,000 men; 
Bolivar, 8,p00 men; General -Grant's headquarters at Jackson, with 
3,000 men; Corinth, 19,000 men. 

October 4, Genersds Van Dom «md Price, with a force estimated at 
38,000, attacked General Rosecrans in his entrenchments at Corinth 
and were defeated with a loss of nearly &,000 men. « The Union loss 
was 316 killed, 1,812 wounded, and 232 missing. * General Rosecrans, 
•in his report, stated the enemy's killed and buried to be 1,424. The 
wounded ne estimated at exceeding 5,000.^ 

The Confederates admitted^ loss of 594 killed, 2,162 wounded, and 
2,102 missing. With the exception of the victories of luka and 
Corinth an unbroken chain of disasters marked the second period of 
1862. The withdrawal of the Arm^ of the Potomac from tne James 
River to Washington and Alexandria, the retreat of the Army of Vir- 

E'nia from the Rappahannock to the Potomac, the invasion of Maiy- 
ttd, and the retreat of the Army of the Ohio to Louisville, produced 
a depression in the public mind nearly as great as that which succeeded 
the battle of Bull Run. 

THIRD PERIOD. 

As soon as the Army of Virginia returned to Washington, General 
Pope, at his own request, was ordered to the West, the command of all 
the troops around the capital devolving on General McClellan. 

Crossing into Maryland, the advance of the Army of the Potomac 
reached Frederick on the 12th of September. Here General McClellan 
learned, throu^ a despatch pickea up in the enemy's camp, that Gen- 
eral Lee, with a view to capturing Harper's Ferry, had divided and 

A Roeecraofl's report Pollard gives Rosecrans's force at 15,000, with S,000 at various 
outposts from 12 to 15 miles distant Van Dom's and Price's forces he estimates at 
22,000. (PoUard's Lost Gaose, p. 335. ) 

^Medical and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion, p. lix. 

^Dnnper's History of the American Civil War, voL 2, p. 317. 
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scattered his army. Three divisions under Greneral Jackson were 
sent via Williamsport and Martinsburg, to approach from the rear by 
Bolivar Heights; another division was ordered to cross the Potomac 
below Harper's Ferry and seiae Loudoun Heif^hts; two more divisions 
completed the investment from Maryland Heights. The troops from 
these various locations near Fredericksburg were to begin their move- 
ments on the 12th of September. The remainder of the Confederate 
Army took position in the vicinity of Boonsboro and Hagerstown. 
Hearing of the approach of the Army of the Potomac, which was 
hastened by the information conveyed by the captured despatch, Gren- 
eral Lee ordered all his available troops back to South Mountain. 

September 14, the Army of the Potomac, after a severe engagement, 
occupied Turner's and Crampton's Graps. September 15, when the 
army was in a situation to defeat if not capture most of the Confed- 
erate forces north of the Potomac, Hari)er's Ferry surrendered wiUi 
12,000 men. September 17, the two armies joined in battle at Antie- 
tam. September 19, the Confederates gave up the invasion and retreated 
to Virginia. Their losses during the Maryland campaign were 10,291 
killed and wounded;^ their losses in prisoners at the battles of Cramp- 
ton's Gap, Turner's Gap, and Antietam were 6,000 men.* The losses 
of the Army of the Potomac (Harper's Ferry not included) were, killed, 
wounded, and missing, 13,794.^ 

Between the 26th of October and the 2d of November the Army of 
the Potomac a^in crossed into Virginia and directed its niarch toward 
Warrenton ana Culpeper. November 7, by an order datedNovember 
5, General McClellan was relieved from command and General Bum- 
side named as his successor. After a halt of ten days near Warren- 
ton the army changed its base to Aquia Creek. December 18, it was 
launched a^inst the enemy's fortified position at Frederick and was 
repulsed with a loss of 12,321 killed, wounded, and missing. <* Pro- 
tected by intrenchments, the Confederate losses were only 6,309.^ 

On reaching Louisville, on the 25th of September, 30,000 troops, 
composed partly of the new levies of 1862 and partly of veterans drawn 
from the district of west Tennessee, were added to the Army of the 
Ohio. This reenforcement increased its strength to nearly 100,000 
men. Reorganizing the army into three corps. General Buell left 
Louisville in pursuit of Bragg on the 1st of October; on the 8th the 
latter gave battle at Perry viTle, Ky., and thence retreating via Cum 
berland Gap to Chattanooga, again advanced and took up position at 
Murf reesboro, 30 miles south of Nashville. 

The Confederate losses in the battle of Perryville were 2,600 killed, 
wounded, and missing, with 1,000 wounded left on the field, "nie 
Union losses were 3,859 killed and wounded, and 489 missing. At 
London, Ky., the pursuit was relinauished and the army ordered to 
Nashville. October 30, General Bueil was relieve by Greneral Eose- 
crans; at the same time the designation of the Army of tlie Ohio was 
changed to the Army of the Cumberland. December 26^ after refitting 
at Nashville, the time also being employed in disciphning the new 
levies, the army again moved forward. December 31, while General 

^General Lee's report, Swinton's History Army of the Potomac p. 221. 
^Mcaellan's Report. ^ 

^^McClellan's Report and Medical and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion, 
p. Iviii. 
dSwinton, p. 26a 
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Rosecrans was making preparations to attack, General Bragg assaulted 
him at Murf reesboro on Stone River. January 1, the armies rested 
on their arms. January 2, Bragg renewed the battle and was repulsed. 
January 3, he left the Union army master of the field and retreated to 
Tullahoma. 

The strength of the Army of the Cumberland at the beginning of 
the battle was 43,400.^ Its losses were 1,533 killed, 7,245 wounded, 
and 2,800 loissing.* The Confederates reported their strength at less 
than 36,000;*' their loss exceeded 9,000 killed and 1,100 wounded.*' 
After the retreat of Bragg from Kentucky the number of troops in 
the district of west Tennessee was increased by the arrival of the new 
levies to 72,000 men,** of whom 18,000 were at Memphis. The remainder 
were distributed, as before, at Bolivar, Jackson, and Corinth. 

November 24, General Grant ordered all his forces forward to the 
Tallahatchee. The Confederates, commanded by General Pemberton, 
occupied a fortified position covered by the river, and were estimated 
at 30,000.* To turn this position Gen. Fred Steele, at Helena, was 
requested to send a force across the Mississippi in the direction of 
Grenada. 

Admiral Porter, of the Navy, was asked to send boats to cooperate 
at the mouth of the Yazoo River. December 1, the railroad in his rear 
having been cut by the force from Helena, the .enemy fell back to 
Grenada. December 4, the Union Army reached Oxford. The cav- 
alry the next day occupied Coffeeville, 18 miles from Grenada. In 
the meantime attention was turned toward Vicksburg, bv way of the 
Mississippi. December 5, General Grant telegraphea to General Hal- 
leck that if the troops at Helena were at his command he could send 
General Sherman to take them and the forces at Memphis south of the 
mouth of Yazoo River and thus secure Vicksburg and the State of 
Mississippi. This plan being approved. General Sherman was directed, 
on the 8th of December, to return to Memphis, to leave there the cav- 
alry and 4 regiments of infantrjr, and with the remainder of the force 
to proceed to the mouth of the Yazoo River, picking up en route the 
12,000 men at Helena. 

After reaching the Yazoo River, General Sherman was ordered, if 
practicable, to land up the river, and then cut the Vicksburg and eTack- 
son Railroad at the crossing of the Big Black. The remainder of the 
army under General Grant, was to cooperate from the direction of 
Grenada. 

Leaving Memphis with 30,000 men and reenforced at Helena by 
12,000 more, General Sherman, on the 24th of December, arrived at 
Milliken's Bend, 20 miles above Vicksburg. December 26, under the 
convoy of the Navy, he proceeded up the Yazoo River. December 
27, he disembarked at the mouth of the Chickasaw Bayou. Decem- 
ber 29, he assaulted the enemy's entrenchments and was repulsed with 
a loss of 1,173 killed and wounded and 756 missing. The enemy's 
loss was 204^ killed and wounded. 

«Van Home's History of the Army of the Cumberland, p. 251; also Draper's 
History of the American Civil War. vol. 2, p. 260. 

^Medical and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion, p. Ixvi. 

<? Pollard's Lost Cause, p. 347. 

^^Badeau's Military History of Ulysses S. Grant, p. 131. 

^General Rosecrans estimated the Confederate Army at 60,000 men. Draper (p. 360) 
states their force at 62,000 and their losses at 14,700. The Medical History (p. Ixvi) 
gives their losses in killed, wounded, and missing at 14,500. 

/Medical and Surgical History of the War of me Rebellion, p. Ixv. 
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On returning to the Mississippi, January 2, General Sherman, in 
order to occupy the troops, recommended to Greneral McClernand, 
who, in virtue of his rank, had assumed the command, that an attack 
should be made on Arkansas Post, on the Arkansas Riyer, 50 miles 
above its mouth. 

In cooperation with the Navy, the attack was made January 11, 1863, 
and resulted in the capture of 5,000 prisoners and 17 ^ns. While the 
above movements were in process of execution the main axmy threat- 
ened Vicksburg from the direction of the Tallahatchee. December 20, 
its communications extending back to Columbus, Ky., were cut at 
Holly Springs and Bolivar, and about the same time between Jackson 
and Columbus. January 4 the army began to fall back, moved to 
Memphis, and, there taking transports, proceeded down the river. At 
the close of the year 1862 the Army of the Potomac, with one leg still 
chained to the capital, confronted its antagonist at Fredericksburg on 
the Rappahannock; the Army of the Cumberland went into winter 
quarters at Murf reesboro, Tenn. ; and the Army of the Tennessee, like 
a huge serpent, was approaching Vicksburg along the levees of the 
Mississippi. 

KEVIEW OF THE CAMPAIGN OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC TO APEIL 

1, 1862. 

On the 31st of March, 1862, the Government had in service an army 
of 637,126 men, nearly all of whom were enlisted for the term of three 
years. ^ 

The Confederate army, composed largely of one-year volunteers, 
whose enlistments were on the eve of expiring, scarcely exceeded 
200,000 men.* 

The failure to subdue the Rebellion in 1861 has already been explained 
bjr our total want of military organization and preparation.*^ The 
failure to subdue it in 1862, with the amazing advantages possessed by 
the Union, proceeded from a cause entirely different — the mismanage- 
ment of our armies. 

In discussing the events of 1862, most of our historians, according 
to their political connections, have contented themselves with laying 
the blame either upon the President, the Secretary of War, or the 
commander of the Army of the Potomac. 

The candid reader, however, if not already convinced, will discover 
upon further investigation that the President and his subordinates 
were but the instruments or victims of a bad system; that the disas- 
ters of the campaign entailing the bloodshed of the three ensuing 

oFry, vol. 1, p. 101. 

^ According to Jones's War Statistics, the mean strength of the Confederate armiefl 
for January, 1862, was 232,138; for February, 219,169; and for March, 165,047 (Rich- 
mond and LouisvilLe Medical Journal, Octooernumber, Vol. VIII, p. 351). Later in 
the year, Draper estimated their strength at not fewer than 210,000 (Draper's History 
of the American Civil War, vol. 2, p. 165). 

cThe joint resolution of Congress passed April 19, 1898, demanding the withdrawal 
of Spain from Cuba was in effect a de«:laration of war. On April &, the President 
issued his call for 125,000 volunteers, increased on May 25, to 200,000; and the Regu- 
lar Army was on April 26, increased to approximately 61,000 men. Meanwhile, on 
April 25, Congress declared that war had existed since April 21. It is well known 
how unprepared this country was for the Spanish war, and how costly it proved. 
Some ot the volunteer regiments reported without arms, accouterments, ammunition, 
or clothing. — ^Editors. 
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jrears had their origin in the needless division of our armies, and what 
IS still more instructive, that the cause of this division is to be found 
in that defect of our laws which, contrary to the spirit of our institu- 
tions, tempted the President to assume the character and responsibili- 
ties of a military commander. 

To understand that he was led to this fatal determination, it is nec- 
essary to trace briefly the growth of the Armv of the Potomac. When 
General McClellan took command of it at W ashington ^ on the 27th 
of July, 1861, it numbered approximately- 60,000 infantry, 1,000 cav- 
alry, and 30 guns, a total of about 52,000 men. 

October 15, including the troops at Baltimore and those on the line 
of the Potomac from below Washington to Cumberland, the present 
numbered 143,647; absent, 8,404; total, 152,051. December 1, the 
present for duty was 169,452; present and absent, 198,213. January 
1, 1862, the present for duty was 191,480; present and absent, 219,707. 
March 1, 1862, the present for duty reached 193,142; present and 
absent 221,987. October 15, General McClellan reported the strength 
of the Confederates in northern Virginia at 150,000 men. Even with 
this number the disposition of these forces invited, an attack. Their 
right was at Aquia Creek, blockading the Potomac; their center was 
at Centre ville and Manassas, with pickets in sight of the capital; their 
left extended from Leesburg into tne Shenandoah Valley. 

November 1, General McClellan, on the retirement of General 
Scott, was made General in Chief. Up to this time it was his inten- 
tion to strike the enemy at Manassas, and he had already indicated the 
25th of November as the date for the movement. 

Humiliated and made wiser by the defeat at Bull Run, the Presi- 
dent, the Cabinet, and the people, were at first disposed to give the 
new commander all the time necessary to organize and discipline his 
troops; but when several months had passed with no indication of an 
advance, the army in the meantime having increased to above 200,000 
men, impatience for action returned with accumulated force. As a 
recognition of this feeling, Mr, Stanton, on the 13th of January, 1862, 
was appointed Secretary of War. January 27, at the suggestion of 
the Secretary of War, the President issued the first "General War 
Order," fixing the date of the 22d of Februai'y as the day " for a gen- 
eral movement of the land and naval forces of the United States 
a^inst the insurgent forces." About the same time the General in 
Qiief submitted his plan of operations, which was to transfer the Army 
of the Potomac from Washington and Annapolis by water to Urbana 
or Fort Monroe, and thence advance upon Richmond. Disappointed, 
if not alarmed, at the proposition to remove the army while tne enemy 
still held the capital m a state of siege, the President disapproved of 
the plan, and in a Special War Order, No. 1, dated January 31, 1862, 
directed that '* all the disposable force of the Army of the Potomac, 
after providing safely for the defense of Washington, be formed into 
an expedition for the immediate object of seizing and occupying a 
j>oint upon the railroad southwest of what is known as Manassas Junc- 
tion," all details to be left to the General in Chief. 

February 3, the President in a letter to the General in Chief, stated: 

Tou and I have distinct and different plans for a movement of the Army of the 
Potomac; yours to be done by the Chesapeake up the Rappahannock to Urbana and 

aMcOlellan's Beport» Frank Moore's Rebellion Record, vol. 1, p. 510; also p. 511, 
Bopplement. 
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mcroflB land to the terminus of the nihroad on the York River; mine to move directly 
to a point on the railroad southwest of Manassas. If you will give satisfactory 
answers to the following questions, I shall gladly yield my plan to vours: 

First. Does not your plan involve a greatly laiger expenditure of time and money 
than mine? 

Second. Wherein is a victory more certain by your plan than mine? 

Third. Wherein is a victory more reliable by your plan than mine? 

Fourth. In fact, would it not be less valuable m this, that it would break no great 
line of the enemy's communications, while mine would? 

Fifth. In case of disaster, would not a retreat be more difficult by your plan than 
mine?« 

The same day, by permission, the General in Chief presented in 
writing the difficulties of the President's plan, as also the relative 
advan&^es of an advance upon Richmond from Washington and, as he 
proposeS, from the lower Chesapeake. Unable to refute the argu- 
ments, moreover, unwilling to force upon a commander a movement 
contrary to his judgment, tne Presid'ent waived his opinion and con- 
sented to the plan of his subordinate. Nevertheless, convinced against 
his will, it was not until the 27th of February that the order was given 
to procure the necessary steamers and transports. This work, includ- 
ing the transfer to Fort Monroe of an army of 121,000 men, with all 
its material of war, was accomplished in thirty-seven days. 

When first proposed, had either the plan of the President or the 
General in Chief been executed with promptness there would have 
been reasonable chance of success. 

Both contemplated providing for the safety of the capital and then 
striking the enemy witn all the available force that coula be collected. 

The President's plan, after the army had advanced toward Culpeper 
Court House, involved a change of base from Washington to Aquia 
Creek, from Aquia Creek to White House, on the line of the York 
and Pamunkey rivers, and thence to the James River. 

The plan of the General in Chief, after arriving at Urbana or Fort 
Monroe, was to move up the line of the York and Pamunkey rivers to 
White House, and thence, if necessary, swing over to tne James. 
In either case, as the army would ultimately be compelled to draw its 
supplies from White House or the James River, all advanta^ or 
disadvantages for the overland and peninsular routes, respectively, 
would necessarily cease the moment the army arrived within the com- 
pass of siege operations of the Confederate capital. This fact, how- 
ever, appears to have been overlooked by the advocates of the over- 
land route. Their objection to the line of the peninsula was that 
while the armv was advancing Washington would be left uncovered. 

It is probable, had the General in Chief j)roposed to attack and defeat 
the enemv at Manassas, before transferring the Army to the lower 
Chesapeake, his plans would have received a hearty support, but 
alarmed lest the capital might be captured, the President, on the 
8th of March, issued General War Order, No. 3,* directing that no 
change of the base of operations of the Army of the Potomac should 
be made "without leaving in and about Washington such a force as 
in the opinion of the General in Chief and the commanders of army 
corps" snould leave "said city entirely secure." The second para- 
graph prohibited more than two corps from moving to the new bass 

oFrank Moore's Rebellion Record, vol. 1, p. 331. 

& Although both orders bear the same number, one is officially known as ''Presi- 
dent's General War Order, No. 3,'' and the other as "President's War Order, No, 3."— 
EnrroBs. 
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of operations until the navigation of the Potomac, from Washington 
to the Chesapeake, should be freed from the enemy's batteries. The 
third paragraph designated the 18th of March as the date on which the 
movement to the new base should begin. The last paragraph ordered 
'*the Army and Navy to cooperate in an immediate movement to cap- 
ture the enemy's batteries upon the Potomac between Washington and 
the Chesapeake Bay." 

The same day the President, without consulting the General in Chief, 
issued another order directing the army to be formed into four corps, 
and also designated their commanders. March 9, before the movement 
for attacking the batteries on the Potomac could be executed, infor- 
mation was brought that the enemy was evacuating his positions at 
Centerville and Manassas. March 10, the army moved toward Cen- 
terville, less for the purpose of pursuit than to accustom itself to 
marching and to divest itself of superfluous baggage. 

During this time influences were at work to destroy the confidence 
of the President in the General in Chief. March 11, yielding to pres- 
sure which he could no longer resist, he issued War Order, No. S^^ 
which was pregnant with disaster. 

The first paragraph, on the ground that General McClellan had 
taken the field, relieved him from his duties as General in Chief, but 
retained him in command of the Army and Deuartment of the Potomac. 

The second paragraph united the three departments of Generals 
Halleck, Hunter, and Buell, embracing all the territory west of a 
north and south line through Knoxville, Tenn., into the Department 
of the Mississippi, commanded by General Halleck. The territory 
intervening between the Departments of the Potomac and the Missis- 
sippi was constituted the Mountain Department, commanded by 
Major-General Fremont. The last paragraph directed all commanders 
of Departments '* to report severally and directly to the Secretary of 
War.'^ 

In discussing an order which led to nearly all the reverses of the 
year 1862, the object should not be to vindicate a military commander, 
not to blame a great and patriotic President, but to satisfy ourselves 
that the causes of our disasters, like those of preceding wars, can be 
traced to defects of military legislation, which Congress at any time 
has the power to correct. 

One of the first acts of Confess after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution was to relieve the President of the multitude of details per- 
taining to the administration of the Army, by creating the War Depart- 
ment, the Secretary of which was " to execute such duties relative to 
military commissions or to the land and naval forces, ships, or warlike 
stores of the United States" as, from time to time, might be enjoined 
upon or intrusted to him by the President. The Secretary was further 
required to conduct the business of the Department in such manner as 
the President might direct. By means of these restrictions upon the 
Secretary of War, who, under the practice of the Government, has 
always iJeen removable at the pleasure of the President, the constitu- 
tional authority of the latter as Commander in Chief of the Aniiy and 
Navy was preserved unimpaired. Had Congress at the same time 
created the grade of General in Chief, as the officer to command the 

<> Although both otdetB bear the same number, one is officially known as '^Presi- 
dent's General War Order, No. 8," and the other as ''President's War Order, No.3."— 
EDnoBS. 
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Army, subject only to the order of the President, it is more than prob- 
able that the disasters of the year 1862 might have been avoided. 

The absence of such a law/during the war of 1812, proved the neces- 
sity of having such a military adviser. Four years before it broke 
out General Dearborn, a Secretary of War, ambitious of military dis- 
tinction, reported to tne President: 

Li the event of war, it will, I presume, be considered necessary to arranee our 
military force into separate departments, and to have a commander to each Apart- 
ment, and, of course, to have no such officer as commander in chief. ^ 

The fruits of this fatal advice were soon gathered. Unable to attend 
in person to the duties of a commander in chief, the President, during 
the campaign of 1813-14, permitted General Armstrong, the Secretary 
of War, to control military operations until the enemv approached the 
capital, when in the face of a great national calamity he was compelled 
to resume his constitutional lunctions by directing that no oi*ders for 
the movement of troops should be issued from the War Department 
without previously receiving Executive sanction. 

A few days later the military authority of the Secretary of War had 
again to be suppressed on the field of Bladensburg, when the Presi- 
dent ^ve him the verbal order ''to leave to the miutary functionaries 
the discharge of their own duties on their own responsibility." To 
this confused system, which was productive of nothing but disaster, 
Mr. Lincoln returned, when he issued the fatal order of March 11, dis- 
pensing with the services of a General in Chief and ordering all military 
commanders to report to the Secretary of War. By this stroke of the 
pen, the command of our vast armies at the moment they were ready 
to strike, passed from the hands of an educated soldier, to those of the 
President and Secretary of War, neither of whom professed any 
knowledge of the military art. 

The effect of this joint command soon became apparent March 12, 
as the army was returning from Manassas to Alexandria, a council of 
war, composed of the four corps commanders, was convened at Fair- 
fax Court House to consider the military situation and to provide for 
the security of Washington, as required by the Presidenrs order of 
March 8. 

The enemy having retreated behind the Rappahannock and the 
Rapidan, this council unanimously expressed the opinion that military 
operations would "be best undertaken from Old Point Comfort, 
between the York and the James rivers," provided, (1) that the enemy's 
vessel, the Merrirruic, could be neutralized; (2) that the transportation 
sufficient for the immediate transfer of the army to the new base 
should be in readiness at Washington and Alexandria; (3) that an 
auxiliary naval force should aid in silencing the enemy's batteries at 
Yorktown; (4) that the force to be left to cover Washington should 
be such "as to give an entire feeling of security for its safety from 
menace."* 

If the foregoing conditions could not be fulfilled " the army should 
then be moved against the enemy behind t^e Rappa^nnock at the 
earliest possible moment." 

As to the safety of Washington, Generals Keyes, Heintzelman, and 
McDowell expressed the opinion " that with the forts on the right 

o American State FapeiB, Military Affairs, vol. 1, p. 22S. 

^ Frank Moore's Reoellion Record, vol. 1, p. 542, Sapplemoat 
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bank of the Potomac fully garrisoned and those on the left bank occu- 
pied, a covering force in front of the Virginia line of 25,000 men would 
suffice.*'^ Instead of dividing the troops into an occupying force, 
General Heintzelman estimated that ^^a total of 40,000 men for the 
defense of the city would suffice." Upon the conclusion of the council 
of war, General McClellau telegraphed to the Secretary of War that 
the commanders of the army corps have '^unanimously agreed upon 
a plan of operations," and that General McDowell would at once pro- 
ceed to Washington to lay it before him. Assuming the right to exer- 
cise military command, the Secretary, without consufting the President, 
replied: 

Whatever plan has been agreed apon, proceed to execute at once, without losing 
an hour for my approval. * 

The same afternoon (March 13) General McDowell laid the plan 
before the Secretary of War, who at 6.80 p. m. telegraphed Greneral 
McClellan that there was nothing in the paper indicating that it was 
his plan, further stating: 

Will yon be pleased to state what plan of operations you propose to execute under 
the present circumstances? 

At 6.15 p. m. General McClellan replied: 

The members of the council, together with myself, were unanimous in forming the 
plan which was presented to you by General SfcDowell. Steps have already been 
taken, so that if the plan meets with your approval the movement can commence 
early to-morrow morning, c 

The President was now consulted and at 7.40 p. m. the Secretary of 
War again replied: 

The President having considered the plan of operations agreed upon by yourself 
and the commanders of army corps, makes no objection to tne same but gives the 
following directions as to its execution: 

first. Leave such force at Manassas Junction as shall make it entirely certain that 
the enemy shall not repossess himself of that position and line of communication; 

Second. Leave Washington secure; 

Third. Move the remainder of the force down the Potomac, choosing a new base 
at Fortress Monroe or anywhere between here and there; or at all events move such 
remainder of the army at once in pursuit of the enemy by some route. ^^ 

March 17, Major-General E. A. Hitchcock was placed on special duty 
in the War Department as a quasi military adviser to the Secretary of 
War and the President. 

March 19, in anticipation of a movement up the Peninsula, General 
McClellan, in a letter to the Secretary of War, designated West Point 
as the first place to be reached and used as a main depot after leaving 
Fort Monroe. 

Two methods for reaching this point were suggested. The first was 
to move directly from Fort Monroe between the two rivers, and ^'to 
reduce Yorktown and Gloucester by a siege, in all probability involving 
a delay of weeks, perhaps." 

The second was to make a combined naval and land attack upon 
Yorktown. 

The Navy should at once concentrate upon Yorktown all their available and most 
powerful batteries. Its reduction should not, in that case, require many hours. A 

o Frank Moore's Rebellion Record, vol. 1, p. 542, Supplement 

ft Report of the Joint Ck>mmittee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 312. 

^ Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, pp. 312, 313. 

<< Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1 , p. 313. 
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strongoorpB would be pushed up the York River, under cover of the Navy, directly 
upon West Point, immediately upon the fall of Yorktown, and we could at once 
establish our new base of operations at a distance of some 25 miles from Richmond, 
with every duality for developing and bringing into play the whole of our available 
force on either or both banks of the James. 

It is impossible to uiige too strongly the absolute necessity of the full cooperation of 
the Navy as a part of the programme. Without it the operation may be prolonged for 
many weeks, and we may be forced to* carry in front several strong positions which 
by their aid would be turned without serious loss of either time or men. « 

The army upon which General McClellan relied to carry out this plan, 
embracing the four corps of McDowell, Sumner, Hemtzelman, and 
Keyes, numbered, on the Ist of April, present for duty 136,444; present 
and absent 158,419. 

Whatever objections the President may have had to the peninsular 
route while the etiemy still blockaded the Potomac, it is manifest that 
after having assented to the plan recommended by the four corps 
conmianders of his own appointment, he ought to have ordered to the 
new theater of operations every soldier who was not deemed neces- 
san^ for the defense of the capital. 

but the President was by no means the master of his own actions. 
He could no longer plead a reluctance to interfere with the plans of 
his subordinates. He had assumed all the personal responsibilities of 
a military commander, with the further disadvantage that, as the Chief 
Magistrate, he could not, even in matters of detail, turn a deaf ear to 
the appeals and representations of his political and military advisers. 

Whenever a territory was threatened with a real or imaginary 
invasion, the people felt that they had the right through their repre 
sentatives to appeal to him for protection. 

Educated in poHtioAl life, he could not fail to apply the same systenai 
of reasoning to the decision of military as to political questions. 
Troops could not be ordered from one department, district, or place to 
another without first paying ''a due regard to all points." 

In this manner strategical principles, involving perhaps the fate of 
an army, had to give place to political considerations. The first evi- 
dence of this fact was presentea in a demand made to detach Blenker's 
division from the Army of the Potomac, and to send it to the Mountain 
Department, where it was impossible that a great battle should be 
fought. For days the President resisted the demand, but on the Slst 
of May, after most of the troops had embarked for Fort Monroe, he 
was compelled to yield, and wrote General McClellan as follows: 

This morning I felt constrained to order Greneral Blenker's division to Fremont, 
and I write this to assure you that I did so with great pain, understanding that you 
would wish it otherwise. If you could know the full pressure of the case I am con- 
fident that you would justify it, even beyond a mere acknowledgment that the 
Commander m Chief may order what he pleases. ^ 

This order detached 10,0CK) troops, and was the beginning of the 
disintegration of the Army. 

The next day, after havmg received the assurance of the President 
that in no event should any more troops be detached from his command, 
General McClellan sailed for Fort Monroe. 

a Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, pt 1, p. 313, 314. 
* Frank Moore* s Rebellion Record, vol. 1, p. 544, Supplement. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

BBVIEW OF THE CAMPAIGN OF T HE ABMY OF THE POTOMAC 
FBOM TH2 1ST OF APBIL TO THE CLOSE OF THE FTSBT PEBIOD 
OF 1862. 



Before sailing from Alexandria for Fort Monroe on the 1st of April, 
1862, General McClellan made a written report as to his dispositions 
for the security of the capital. The troops designated for this pur- 
pose were as follows: 

In the defenses of Washington, Wadaworth's command 18, 000 

AtWarrenton 7,780 

At Manassas 10,859 

In the valley of the Shenandoah 35, 467 

On the lower Potomac 1, 350 

Total 73,456 

To understand the confusion introduced by the suppression of the 
office of General in Chief, we must return to the despatch of the Sec- 
re tarjr of War acknowledging the receipt of the Droceedings of the 
council of corps commanders, handed to him by (jeneral McDowell. 
In this despatch, dated 5.20 p. m., March 13, the Secretary, without 
quoting the President, informed the commander of the Army, that 
(jener^ Wool at Fort Monroe would be relieved from command, when- 
ever the former desired it, and that in case he niade Fort Monroe his 
base (which was approved, or not objected to, by the President two 
hours later), he should have control over General Burnside's troops in 
North CaroUna. The despatch concluded: 

All the forces and means of the Government will be at your disposal. 

Had this wise resolution been adhered to, all blame in the event of 
failure must have been borne by General McClellan; but from this 
ffrave responsibility, involving the prolongation of the war for years, 
he was largely, if not wholly, relieved by later orders, which materi- 
ally weakened his army. 

DEFENSES OF WASHINGTON. 

The day after McClellan left Alexandria, April 2, General Wads- 
worth, in charge of the defenses of Washington, reported in writing 
to the Secretary of War, that he had 19,022 men for duty out of a total 
present, including the sick, of 20,477,^ and that from this force he was 
directed to detach three regiments to join the troops moving to the 
Peninsula, and a fourth (still available for the defense of Washington) 

o There is an apparent discrepancy between these fibres and those given by Gen- 
eral McClellan April 1. As General Wadsworth was in immediate command of the 
defenses of Washington, he is probably correct. — Editobs. 
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to relieve a regiment of Hooker's division at Budds Ferry. He farther 
stated that he was ordered to send 4,000 men to Manassas and Warren- 
ton, to relieve General Sumner. After reporting that he had no light 
artUlerv, that nearly all his force was "new and imperfectly disci- 

S lined," that " several of the regiments were in a disorganized con- 
ition," he continued: 

I am not informed as to the position which Major-General Banks is directed to 
take, but at this time he is, as I understand, on the other side of the Bull Ron 
Mountains, leaving my command to cover the front from the Manassas Gap, about 
20 miles beyond Manassas, to Aquia Creek. 

I deem it my duty to state that, looking at the numerical strength and character 
of the force under my command, it is, in my judgment, entirely inadequate to, and 
unfit for, the important duty to which it is assigned. I regard it as very improbable 
that the enemy will assail us at this point, but this belief is based upon the hope 
that they may be promptl v engaged elsewhere, and may not know the number and 
the character of the force left here. « 

To properly appreciate the dispositions made by General McCIellan, 
it is important to have a clear iaea of the earthworks constructed for 
the defense of the capital, and completed before the close of the year 
1861. 

As enumerated a year later by a special commission appointed by 
the Secretary of War, they were classified into four groups. First, 
those south of the Potomac, beginning with Fort Lyon, below Alexan- 
dria, and terminating with Fort De Kalb, opposite Georgetown; sec- 
ond, those at Chain Bridge; third, those on the north hank of the 
Potomac, extending from above Chain Bridge to the Anacostia, or 
Eastern Branch; fourth, those east and south of the Ekistem Branch, 
terminating at Fort Greble, opposite Axexandria. The length of the 
line, excluding the Potomac between Forts Greble and Lyon, was 33 
miles; including this space it was 37 miles. 

General Barnard states: 

Ck>mprised in the foregoing categories there are 23 forts south of the Potomac, 14 
forts and 3 batteries between the Potomac and Anacostia, and 11 forts beyond the 
Anacostia, making 48 forts in all. These works varied in size, from Forts Runyon, 
Lyon, and Marcy, of which the perimeters were 1,500, 939, and 736 yards, to Forts 
Bennett, Haggerty, and Saratoga, with perimeters of 146, 128, and 154 yaixlB. The 
greater portion of them were inclosed works of earth, though many, as Forts Craig, 
Tillinghast, Scott, south of the Potomac, and Forts Saratoga and Gaines on the 
north, were lunettes, with stockaded gorges. The armament was mainly made up 
of 24 and 32-pounders, on seacoast carriages, with a limited proportion of 24-poander 
siege euns, nfled parrott ^uns, and guns on field carriages of light c^ber. Sudi 
were the defenses of Washington at the beginning of the year 1862. & 

By destroying the Long Bridge, Aqueduct Brid^, and Chain Bridge, 
it is manifest that, excepting annoyance from artillery fire, tiie capital 
would be safe from any force whatever its size, which mi?ht approach 
from the south. The only points therefore, available for an attack, 
were to be found on the north bank between Chain Bridge and the 
Eastern Branch, the latter, like the Potomac, being unfordable to 
near its intersection with the general line of works. To approach the 
city from the north, it would first be necessaiy to cross tne Potomac 
either by one or more of the fords east of the Blue Ridge, or by 
making a still longer detour by way of the upper Potomac and the 
Shenandoah Valley. In either case the distance to be marched would 
prevent a coup de main, or surprise. If the enemy crossed east of 

« Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 317. 
f> Baniard's Defenses of Washington, pp. 14, 15. 
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the Blue Ridge, his retreat could be cut off by troops moving eastward 
from the Shenandoah Valley. If he sought to advance down the 
valley, he must first overcome any force assigned for its defense. 

Elaborate as the system was designed to be, nearly all work was sus- 
pended upon it early in the spring of 1862. In fact, had the capital 
been captured for want of adequate entrenchments, the responsibility 
could in a measure have been tmced directly to Congress, which, at 
the opening of the campaign of 1862, appropriated $150,000 for com- 
pleting the defenses of Washington, with the proviso, 'Hhat no part 
of the sum hereby appropriated shall be expended on any work here- 
after to be commencea.'' 

The number of men required to garrison the works was estimated 
by a special commission, appointed by the Secretary of War, in October, 
1862, to be as follows: 

The total infantry garrisons required for their defense, computed at 2 men per yard 
of front perimeter, and 1 man per yard of rear perimeter, is about 25,000. The total 
number of artiUerymen required (to furnish three reliefis for each gun) is about 9,000. 
It is seldom necessary to Keep the infantry supports attached to the works. The 
artillerymen, whose training requires much time, having learned the disposition of 
the armament and computed the distances of the ground over which attacKs may be 
looked for, and the ranges and service of their guns, should not be chahged; they 
should remain permanently in the forts. The ^,000 infantry should be encamped 
in such positions as may be most convenient to enable them, in case of alarm, to 
garrison the several works; and a force of 3,000 cavalry should be available for out- 
post duty, to give notice of the approach of an enemy. 

Whenever an enemy is within striking distance of the capital, able by a rapid 
march to attempt a coup de main which might result in the temporarv occupation of 
the city, the dispersion of the Government, and the destruction of the archives, all 
of which could be accomplished by a single day's possession, a covering army of not 
less than 25,000 men should be held in position, ready to march to meet the attacking 
column. 

Against more serious attacks from the main bod^ of the enemy, the capital must 
depend upon the concentration of its entire armies in Virginia or Maryland. They 
should precede or follow any movement of the enemy seriously threatening the 
capital. 

It will be seen from the above report, that to prevent a suceessful 
coup de main, the maximum force for garrison purooses was placed at 
37,000 infantry, cavalry, and artillery, while in addition there was to 
be a covering force of 25.000, or a total of 62,000. Having described 
the defenses and given tne largest estimate of men needea to repel a 
sudden attack, we may how resume the discussion of the campaign. 

When Wadsworth reported his force in ^'numerical strength and 
character" entirely inadequate to, and unfit for, the important duty to 
which it was assigned, the Secretary of War assumed no responsi- 
bility, but at once referred the question as to whether Washington had 
been left ''entirely secure" by the commander of the Army of the 
Potomac, to General Thomas, the Adjutant-General of the Army^nd 
General E. A. Hitchcock, recently assigned to special duty in the War 
Department. 

a Barnard's Defenses of Washington, p. 15. This legslation was inspired by news 
of Thomas's and Grant's victories at Mill Spring and FOrt Donelson, and Du Font's 
victory at Port Boyal. 

^Barnard's Defenses of Washington, p. 19. This commission was composed of 
"Brevet Brig. Gen. J. G. Totten, Chief Engineer, U. S. Army; Brig. Gen. M. C. 
Meigs, Quartermaster-General, U. S. Army, formerly of the U. S. Engineers; Brig. 
Qen. W. F. Barry, Chief of Artillery; Brig. Gen. J. G. Barnard, Chief Engineer 
Defenses of Washmgton; Brig. Gen. G. G. Ciillmn, U. S. Engineers, Chief of Staff to 
the General in Chief." ( Barnard, p. 18. ) 
34760*»— 16 19 
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The followiDg documents were submitted to them, from which they 
were to form their conclusions: First, the President's order of March 8, 
directing that no change of base should be made without leaving Wash- 
ington "^entirely secure;'' second, the report of the council of corps 
commanders convened at Fairfax Court House on the 13th of Marcn; 
third, General McClellan's letter of April 1, stating that independent 
of the garrison of Washington, he had left a covering force oi 55,456 
men; fourth, the letter of General Wadsworth of April 2, alrmdy 
refeiTed to. 

The very day that this question was referred to these officers, April 2, 
they repoi-ted as follows: 

It is, we think, the jodgment of officers that some 30,000 would be neceesary thus 
to man these forte, which, with the number of the coverinfc force, would make a total 
of 55,000. 

In regard to occupying Manassas Junction, as the enemy have destroyed the rail- 
roads l^ing to it, It mav be &ir to assume that they have no intention of retomine 
for the reoccupation of their late position, and therefore no very laige force would 
be necessary to hold that position. ^ 

Referring to the 55,456 men, exclusive of the 19,022 present for 
duty under General Wadsworth, they added: 

In the above enumeration, General Banks's army corps is included, but whether 
this corps, operating in the Shenandoah Valley, should oe r^arded as part of the 
force available for the protection of the immediate front of Washington, the unda> 
signed express no opimon. ^ 

After quoting from General Wadsworth^s letter, showing the state 
and organization of his force, they concluded as foUows: 

If there was need of a military force for the safety of the city of Washington within 
ito own limits, that referred to in the report of General Wadsworth would seem to be 
entirely inadequate. 

In view of the opinion expressed by the council of commanders of army corps, of 
the force neceesary for the defense of the capital, though not numericaUy stated, and 
of the force represented by General McGleilan as lett for that purpose, we are of 
opinion that the requirementa of the President that the city shaU be left "entirely 
secure ' ' , not only in the opinion of the Greneral in Chief, but those of the ''commanders 
of the army corps" also, nas not been complied with.* 

The vital error in this report related to Banks's armv. 

Ignoring, or more probably overlooking, the fact that the destruc- 
tion of the bridges over the Potomac would make the capital safe from 
attack in front, and that the only danger was from the rear, they 
evaded the question of Banks's 35,000 men, and then reported: 

We are of the opinion that the requirements of the President— that the city shall 
be left entirely secure, not only in the opinion of the General in Chief ^ but those of 
the ''commanders of the army corps" also — have not been compUed with. 

On the false assumption that a force originally designed for one 
purpose could be used for no other, Oeneral Hitchcock in 1863, in 
explanation of his action, testified: 

I did not consider the force in the Shenandoah Valley as available for the imme- 
diate defense of the capital, being required for the defense of that valley. « 

The haste with which the two officers i)erformed the duty assigned 
to them, precluded any personal investigation of the defenses of Wash- 
ington, but the map could have shown them, that from the Potomac 

« Report of the Joint Committee on the CJonduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 317. 
f> Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 31S. 
<? Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 304, 
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above Georgetown, extending via Arlington, Fort Albany, Fort 
Richardson, and Fort Scott, to the Potomac 2 miles south of Lon^ 
Bridge, there was a high defensible rid^e about 4i miles long, and 
crowned by no less than 15 forts or regular earthworks. Even aban- 
doning these, neither the Long Bridge, A(][ueduct Bridge, nor Chain 
Bridge could have been captured without hrst assaulting Forts Run- 
yon, Corcoran, and Ethan Allen, which were constructed at their 
respective debouches. These facts, as well as the official documents, 
should have been considered, before expressing an opinion which was 
destined to hopelessly unsettle the mind of the ^resident* They 
should have known that as a civil officer he could not pretend to 
analyze their report. He did not presume to act on his own judg- 
ment or that of the Secretary of War, and probably had not time to 
consider General Wadsworth^ significant statement, '' I regard it very 
improbable that the enemy will assail us at this point.'** 

If he read it or the more important admission of the two officers, 
that as the enemy had destroyed the railroads, it was '^ fair to assume 
that they have no intention of returning for the reoccupation of their 
late position," it is quite possible that neither statement made any 
inipression on his mind. 

There was but one part of the report that he could well comprehend, 
and that was the opinion unequivocally expressed, that his orders by 
the Secretary of W ar had not been compli^ with. 

This bold statement, suddenly and unexpectedly presented, devolved 
upon the President new and grave responsibilities which, unaided, he 
was wholly at a loss to meet. 

SECX)ND AULIC COUNCIL. 

As one of the natural consequences of having no General in Chief, 
there sprang up about this time what has aptly been called the '' Second 
Aulic Council." Its existence was soon recognized, for in the testi- 
mony given by General Meigs, before the Joint Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War, on the 14th of July, 1862, occurs the question by 
Mr. Chandler: ''You are a member of the military council of war?" 

General Meigs replied: 

I am a member of the body to which you allude. It has no legal existence; but 
the Secretary of War has invited some of us to come there for that purpose. ^ 

From the testimony given by General Hitchcock, January 21, 1863, 
the council appears more specifically to have been composed of "the 
chiefs of the various bureaus of the War Depai-tment." These chiefs 

<^ To avoid the possibility of mi^jud^g in this controversy, the reader should bear 
in mind that in order to make Washmgton secure, Generals Thomas and Hitchcock 
estimated the garrison and covering force at 55,000. Nearly a year later the com- 
mission appointed by the Secretary of War estimated it at 62, 000. General McClellan 
fully appreciating the strategic importance of a strong force in the Shenandoah Valley, 
as a defense to the capital, actually left as a garrison and covering force 73,466. 
Another important i&ct must not be overlooked. The subordinates of the Secretary 
of War did not base their report on the number of men actually left behind, but on 
the figju^es contained in the four documents submitted. 

^ Official documents do not show whether the report of General Wadsworth was 
volunteered by him or called for by the Secretary of War. The latter is to be pre- 
sumed from tne date, as also from the fact that the information was conveyed by 
letter, instead of in the form of a monthly return. 

^Report of the Joint Committee on the CJonduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 296. 
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were the Adjutant-General, Quartermaster-General, Commissary-Gen- 
eral, Paymaster-General, Sur^on-General, Chief of Engineers, and 
Chief of Ordnance. Whether General Meigs's expression, "some 
of us," included all of the above officers cannot be stated, but as to 
their qualifications it may be said of them, that for years they had 
ceased to perform the practical duties of a soldier, and had given their 
exclusive attention to the administration of their aepartments. It was 
this council that the President was forced to consult, when he was 
informed that his order for the security of the capital had not been 
complied with. General Hitchcock, the associate of General Thomas, 
in his testimony already referred to, states: 

This report of course went to the President, and on the next day — if I mistake not, 
the dd of April— the President came to the War Office, and held quite a long consol- 
tation with the chiefs of ihe various bureaus of the War Department, the Sacretarv 
of War being present At the conclusion of that consultation, the President himself 
ordered that one of the corps of the Army of the Potomac, which were then in front 
of Washington, should be aetained for the defense of the capital, a 

It would further appear from the testimony of General Hitchcock, 
that the President's fears as to the safety of the capital were not 
excited, till Wadsworth's report and the opinions of Generals Thomas 
and Hitchcock were both laid before him. He stated: 

The report made by General Wadsworth to the Secretary of War on the 2d of April, 
which I understand is in possession of the committee, will show the condition and 
character of the troops under his command. When this state of things became 
known to the Secretary of War. Mr. Stanton, he required General Thomas and 
myself to make a report upon the execution of the President's order, the letter of 
General McClellan of the let of April, the report of General Wadsworth on the 2d of 
April, and one or two other papers connected with them, requiring us to give a dis- 
tinct opinion whether General McClellan had complied or not, with the requirementi 
of the order of the President* 

Whatever explanation may be attempted as to the action of the 
Secretary of War and his two military advisers, tiie results of their 
error were mihappily destined to be felt. Two months later, as well 
as two years later, the Confederates demonstrated that the ShenandocA 
Valley, in which Banks's 85,000 men were posted, was the only route 
by which the national capital could be safely approached. 

Up to the date of the Thomas-Hitchcock report, the only force 
detached from the Army of the Potomac was Bienker's division, but 
now, under the baneful influence of its opinion, the work of di^te- 
gration began in earnest. 

April 3, the President directed: 

The Secretary of War will order that one or the other of the corps of General 
McDowell and General Samner, remain in front of Washington until farther orders 
from the Department, to operate, at or in the direction of Manassas Junction, or else- 
where, as occasion may require; that the other corps, not so ordered to remain, go 
forward to Greneral McClellan as speedily as possible; that General McCleUan com- 
mence his forward movements from his new base at once; and that such incidental 
modifications as the foregoing may render proper be also made. ^ 

The same day, by telegram from the Adjutant-General, the Presi- 
dent deprived McClellan of all control over General Wool's lO.OOO 
men at Fort Monroe, and forbade any of his troops to be detaclbed, 
without the Executive sanction.^ 

a Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, voL 1, p. 306. 

ft Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 304. 

c Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 319. 

<< General McClellan states: **This order left me without any base of operaticMiB 
under my own control, and to this day I am ignorant of the causes which led to it." — 
McCiellan's Report, p. 75. 
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April 4, the Secretary of War, without quoting the authority of 
the J?resiaent, issued General Orders, No. 34, directing that the por- 
tions of Virginia and Maryland lying betweeti the Mountain Depart- 
ment and t£e Blue Rid^e, should constitute the Department or the 
Shenandoah, commanded by Major-General Banks. 

The second par^n^ph of the order directed that the portion of Vir- 
ginia east, of uie Blue Ridge, and west of the Potomac and the Fred- 
ericksburg and Richmond Railroad, including the District of Columbia, 
should constitute the Department of the J^ppahannock, commandea 
by Major-General McDowell.* It is needless to speculate how far per- 
sonal and political considerations dictated the above orders. It is 
enough to Know that within four weeks from the time the President 
assumed control of military operations, the States of Virginia and 
Maryland were divided up into five separate departments, under five 
independent conmianders, while, as a wheel wiuiin a wheel. General 
WaoBworth was independent at Washington, and General Wool at 
Fort Monroe. 

This condition of affairs, with the admission of the President, that 
in ordering Blenker's division to the Mountain Department, he had 
yielded to a " pressure" which he could no longer resist, was calculated 
to demoralize military commanders. With no recognized military chief, 
they were directed by the order of March 11, to report ''directly to the 
Secretary of War," who could give any orders he chose, without con- 
sulting the President. 

PLAN OF CAMPAIGN AGAINST YORttTOWN. 

Even if their reports reached the latter, they soon became painfully 
aware, that without political support, their recommendations mieht 
be wholly disregarded. In this w€lj they were tempted to abandon 
the only legitimate channel of military communication, in the hope 
that by approaching the President through friends of the Administra- 
tion, tney might cause their views to prevail. As evidence of this 
fact. General Keyes, on the 7th of April, with the concurrence of 
General McClellan. addressed Senator Harris, of New York, from 
tiie headquarters or the Fourth Army Corps, Warwick Court-House, 
Va., as follows: 

The plan of campakn on this line was made with the distinct understanding that 
four army corps should be employed, and that the Navy should cooperate m the 
taking of Yorktown and also, (as I understood it) support us on our left by moving 
gunboats up James River. 

To-day I have learned that the First CJorps, which bv the President's order was to 
embrace four divisions, and one division (Blenker's) of the Second Conps, have been 
withdrawn altogether from this line of operations and from the Army of^the Potomac. 
At the same time, as I am informed, the Navy has not the means to attack York- 
town, and is afraid to send gunboats up James River for fear of the Merrimac, The 
above plan of campaign was adopted unanimously by Major-General McDowell and 
Brigadier-Generals Sumner, Heintzelman, and Keyes, and was concurred in by Major- 
GreniBral McClellan, who first proposed Urbana as our base. 

This armv being reduced to 45,000 troops, some of them among the best in the 
service, and without the support of the Navy, the plan to which we are reduced 
bears scarcely any resemblance to the one I voted for. * * ♦ 

<>Bv direction of the Secretary of War, no allusion being made to the President, a 
MiddDie Department, as early as the 22d of March, had alreadv been carved out of the 
Department of the Potomac. It was conmianded by General Diz, and embraced the 
Sti&eB of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, the eastern shore of Maryland, and 
Viiginia, as also three other counties in Maryland, east of the Blue Ridge. 
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Yorktown is fortified all around with bastioned works, and on the water side it 
and Gloucester are so strong, that the Navy are afraid to attack either. ♦ ♦ * 

You will see, therefore, by ^hat I have said, that the force originally intended for 
the capture of Richmond should be all sent lorward. If I thought the four army 
corps necessary, when I supposed the Navy would cooperate, and when I judged of 
the obstacles to be encountered, by what 1 learned from maps and the opinions of 
officers long stationed at Fort Monroe, and from all other sources, how much more 
should I think the full complement of troops requisite, now that the Navy cannot 
cooperate. * * ♦ 

Tne line in front of us, in the opinion of all the military men here who are at all 
competent to jud^e, is one of the strongest in the world, and the force of the enemy 
capable of bemg increased, beyond the numbers we now have to oppose him. The 
greatest master of the art of war has said that, " If you would invade a country suc- 
cessfully, you must have one line of operations and one army, under one general." 
But what IS our condition? The State of Virginia is made to constitute the command, 
in part or wholly, of some six generals, viz: Fremont, Banks, McDowell, Wool, 
Bumside, and McClellan, besides the scrap of the Cliesapeake in the care of Dix. 
The greatest battle of the war is to come off here. If we wm it, the Rebellion will be 
crushed, if we lose it, the consequences will be more horrible than I can tell. The 
plan of campaign I voted for, if carried out with the means proposed, will certainly 
succeed. If any part of the means proposed are withheld or diverted, I deem it due 
to myself to say, that our success will be uncertain. ^ 

Besides the political aspect of this letter, which was designed to influ- 
ence both the President and the Secretary of War, it should be observed 
that General Eeyes, in addition to pointing out the danger from the 
division of our forces, distinctly affirmed that by withdrawing 46,000 
men, or five of the thirteen divisions of which the army was composed, 
the plan of campaign which Genei-al McClellan was required to execute, 
was neither his own plan nor that unanimously recommended by the 
four corps commanders, to which the President gave his assent. 

After the withdrawal of McDowell had been accomplished, there is 
evidence that the President would have been glad to r^)air his mis- 
take; but the views of the Secretary of War, supported by his council, 
prevailed. General Hitchcock states: 

As soon as General McClellan heard of this he complained of it He wished the 
whole of McDowell's corps sent to him. If he could not get thp whole of it, he 
wanted McGalPs and Franklin's divisions, leaving one division only here: failing in 
that, he wished particularly to have Franklin's division ordered to join him. The 
President again came to the War Office, on the 11th of April, if I mistake not, and 
held another conference of considerable length with the same officers as before--the 
chiefs of bureaus and the Secretary of War. It was plain that the President was 
extremely anxious to eratify General McClellan and to give him every possible sup- 
port in his power, not losing sight of his imperative duty to see that the capital was 
sufficiently guarded. The result of that conference was that he ordered Franklin's 
division to join McClellan, and it was accordingly sent down to him. ^ 

Following this withdrawal of more than 40,000 men, was the siege of 
Yorktown, from April 5 to May 4; the battles of Williamsburg, May 5, 
and of West Point, May 7; the occupation of Norfolk, and the destruc- 
tion of the Merrhnac^ May 11. With this ironclad out of the way, 
another line of communication, via the James River, was opened almost 

aMcClellan's Report, pp. 80, 81, 82. 

& Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 305. June 
27, 1862, (General McDowell testified before the Joint Committee on the Conduct of 
the War: 

** Question. Did you use any influence or seek in any way to have your corps 
detached from General McClellan command, to remain here? 

"Answer. No, sir; none whatever. 

*' Question. Neither directly nor indirectly; neither by yourself nor through any 
other person? 

**Answer. No, sir; I speak it without reservation." (R^)ort of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 262.) 
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to the suburbs of Richmond. The water line via the York and Pamunkey 
Rivers terminated at White House, whence by rail it was 20 miles to 
Richmond. 

By selecting the first line, the left flank of the army, on approaching 
the Confederate capital, would have been securely protected by the 
James River. The Chickahominy, too, would have been a safe obstacle 
upon which to rest the right flank. By the line of the York River, both 
flanks would necessarily be in the air, with the possibility of being 
separated by the Chickahominy. A choice, however, between these 
two lines was denied the commander. May 17, the Secretary of War, 
by direction of the President, sent him the following minute instructions : 

Tour deerpatch to the President asking reenforcements has been received and care- 
fully considered. The President is not willing to uncover the capital entirely, and it is 
believed that even if this were prudent, it would require more time to effect a junc- 
tion between your army and that of the Rappahannock, by the way of the Potomac and 
York rivers, than by a land march. In order, therefore, to increase the strength of 
the attack upon Richmond, at the earliest moment^ General McDowell has been 
ordered to march upon that city by the shortest route. He is ordered, keeping him- 
self alwavs in x)oeition to save the capital from all possible attack, so to operate, as to 
put his left wing in communication with your right, and you are instructed to 
cooperate, so as to establish this communication as soon as possible. 

By extending your right wing to the north of Richmond, it is believed that the 
communication can be safelv established either north or south of the Pamunkey 
River. In any event you will be able to prevent the main body of the enemy's forces 
fnmi leaving Kichmond and ^ling in overwhelming force upon Creneral McDowell. 
He will move with between 35,000 and 40,000 men. a 

The same day, the Secretary, by direction of the President, wrote to 
General McDowell: 

Upon being joined by Oeneral Shields' division, yon will move upon Richmond by 
the ffeneral route of the Richmond and Fredericksbuig Railroad, cooperatins: witn 
the forces under General MdOlellan, now threatening Richmond, from the line of the 
Pamunkey and York rivers. While seeking to establish, as soon as possible, a com- 
munication between your left wing and the right wing of General McClellan, you will 
hold yourself always in such position as to cover the capital of the nation, against a 
sudden dash of any lar^ body of the rebel forces. 

General McClellan will be ramished with a copy of these instructions, and will be 
directed to hold himself in readiness to establish communication with j^our left wing. 
and to prevent the main body of the enemjr's army from leaving Richmond, and 
throwing itself upon your column before a junction of the two armies is effected. A 
copy of his instructions, in regard to the employment of your forces is annexed. & 

Pursuant to the explicit terms of these instructions, the Army of the 
Potomac advanced via the line of the Pamunkey; on the 20th, the left 
wing crossed the Chickahominy; on the 31st or May and 1st of June, 
when a flood had made the river almost impassable, the enemy assailed 
the left wing at Fair Oaks, but were repulsed and retreated in confu- 
sion. May 27, four days before this attack, the successful battle at 
Hanover Court House opened a direct line of communication with 
General McDowell. In connection with this campaign there are two 
Napoleonic maxims we should impress upon our minus. The first is: 

Nothing is so important in war as an undivided command; for this reason, when 
jFar is canied on against a single power, there should he only one army, acting upon 
one hase, and conducted hy one chief. ^ 

The second is: 

When you have resolved to fight a hattle, collect your whole force. Dispense with 
nothing. A single hattalion sometimes decides the day.^^ 

o Beport of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, pp. 326, 327. 

ftMcaellan's Report, p. 97. 

<? Napoleon's Maxims of War, p. 156. 

^ Napoleon's Maxims of War. p. 85. 
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We have already seen that from the 1 1th of March, up to the 17th of 
May, every order of the President, or Secretary of War, relating to 
military movements, was in violation of one or both of these maxims. 
What, in the meantime, was the action of the military commander? 

April 5, just after arriving in front of the entrencnments at York- 
town, he telegraphed the President: 

* * * I beg that you will reconsider the order detaching the First Corps from 
my command . In my deliberate judgment, the success of our cause will be imperiled 
by so greatly reducing my force, when it is actually under the fire of the enemy and 
active operations have commenced. Two or three of my divisions have been under 
lire of artillery most of the day. I am now of the opinion that I shall have to fi^ht 
all the available force of the rebels not far from here. Do not force me to do so with 
diminished numbers; but whatever your decision mav be, I will leave nothing undone 
to obtain success. If you can not leave me the whole of the First Corps, I urgently 
ask that I may not lose Franklin and his division. ^ 

April B he telegraphed the President: 

The order forming new departments, if rigidly enforced, deprives me of the power 
of ordering up wagons and troops absolutely necessary to enable me to advance to 
Richmond. * * * The enemy is strons in my front, and I have a most serious 
task before me, in the fulfillment of which I need all the aid the Government can 
give me. I again repeat the urgent request that General Franklin and his division 
may be restored to my command. *> 

April 7 he telegraphed the Secretary of War: 

* * * Since my arrangements were made for this campaign at least 50,000 men 
have been taken from mv command. ♦ * ♦ When my present command all join, 
I shall have about 85,000 men for dutv, from which a large force must be taken for 
guards, escort, etc. With this armv I could assault the enemy's and perhaps carry 
them; but were I in possession of their entrenchments, and assaulted by double my 
numbers, I should have no fear as to the result. Under the circumstances that have 
been developed since we arrived here, I feel fully impressed with the conviction that 
here is to be fought the greatest battle that is to dedae the existing contest I shall, 
of course, commence the attack as soon as I can get up m^ siese train, and shall do 
all in m^ power to carry the enemy's works; but to do thiswitn a reasonable degree 
of certamty requires, in my judgment, that I should, if possible, have at least the 
whole of the First Army Corps to land upon York River and attack Gloucester in 
the rear. My present strength will not admit of a detachment suf^dent for this 

gurpose, without materially impairing the efiidenc}r of this column. Commodore 
roldsborough thinks the work too strong for his available vessels, imless I can tnm 
Gloucester. <? 

The same day he telegraphed the President: 

* * * My entire force for duty only amounts to about 85,000 men. G^enerml 
Wool's command, as you will observe from accompanying order, has been taken out 
of my control, although he has most cheerfully cooperated with me. The only use 
that can be made of his command is to protect my communication in rear of this 
point. At this time only 53,000 men have joined me, but they are coming as rapidly 
as my means of transportation will permit. <* 



April 9 the President replies: 

Your despatches complaining that yoi 

lend me, pain me very much. * * 

jally think I should permit the line in 
city, to be entirely open, except what resistance could be presented by less than 
20,000 unorganized troops?" This is a question which the country will not allow 



Your despatches complaining that you are not properlv sustained, while thev do not 
offend me, pain me very much. * ♦ * And now, allow me to ask you, "Do you 
really think I should permit the line from Richmond, via Manassas Junction, to this 



me to evade. 



« Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 319. 

& Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 319. To this 
despatch the President replied: ** You now have over 100,000 troops with you, ii^e- 
pendent of General Wool' s command. I think you better break the oiemy 's line from 
Yorktown to Warwick River at once. They will probably use time as advanta- 
geously as you can." (Same, p. 320. ) 

c Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 320. 

<* Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 321. 
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There is a carious mjrstery about the number of troops now with you. I telegraphed 
you on the 6th, saying that you had over 100,000 with you. I had just obtained rrom 
the Secretary of War a statement taken, as he said, from your own returns, makins 
108,000 then with you and en route to you. You now say you will have but 85,000 
when all en route to you shall have reached you. How can this discrepancy of 28,000 
be accounted for? As to General Wool's command, I understand it is doing for you 
precisely what a like number of your own would have to do if, that command was 
away. I suppose the whole force which has gone forward to you is with you by this 
time; and if so, I think it is the precise time ior you to strike a blow. By delay, the 
enemy will st^ily gain on you— that is, he will gain faster by fortifications and 
reenforcements than you can by reenforoements alone. 

And once more let me tell you, it is indispensable to j^ou that you strike a blow. 
I am powerless to help this. You will do me the justice to remember I always 
wi^ea not going down the bay in search of a field, mstead of fighting at or near 
Manassas, as only shifting and not surmounting a difficulty; that we would find the 
en^ny and the same or equal entrenchments at either place. The country will not 
fail to note, is noting now, that the present hesitation to move upon an entrenched 
enemy, is but the story of Manassas repeated. I beg to assure you that I have never 
written or spoken to you in greater kindness of feeling than now, nor with a fuller 
purpose to sustain you, so far as in my most anxious judgment I consistently can. 
But you must act. « 

No one can fail to sympathize with the President in his trying situ- 
ation. Contrary to his judgment, at the moment our trained armies 
were preparing to move, he had been persuaded in quick succession 
to proclaim a general advance; to depose the General in Chief; to 
detach Blenker's division, and next, to withdraw the whole of McDow- 
ell's corps. 

For want of military experience, he could neither appreciate nor 
forecast the effect of any one of these measures. He had approved 
the recommendations of the four corps commanders, but in carrving 
them so far only, as to send three corps to Fort Monroe, he coum not 
see that he had placed the Army of the Pptomac in a cul-de-sac, die 
only debouche from which the enemy had been fortifying for more 
than a year. When told that McDowell's corps, employed north of 
the York River, was the key to unlock the military situation, the 
advisory council had suflScient influence to persuade him to compro- 
mise, by forwarding a single division. Although constitutional Com- 
mander in Chief, he did not and could not solve the military problems 
of the wBr. The pen which could trace the Emancipation rroclama- 
tioii instinctively avoided strat^cal discussions. To nis mind the nar- 
row peninsula l)etween the York and James rivers afforded as many 
chances for brilliant maneuvers as the broad plains of Manadsas. 

METHOD OF M^CLELLAN'S APPOINTMENT TO THE REQULAB ARMY. 

The burden of the letter just quoted was a discussion of numbers, 
independent of their use. From mere numbers, from the erroneous 
statement '^that the present hesitation to move upon an entrenched 
enemy, is but the story of Manassas repeated," Mr. Lincoln passed to 
a warning full of friendship and kindness. He knew that the influ- 
ences which had deposed the General in Chief, and destroyed all unity 
of command, were actively at work to secure his further removal from 
the Army oi the Potomac. Although the President had the power to 
send forward more troops, as a non-military man he felt that ne could 
not take this upon himself , in direct opposition to his Cabinet and its 
military entoura^. He could only close with the urgent admonition, 
'' Yon must act.'° 

« Beport of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, pp. 321, 322. 
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It may naturally be asked by the unprofessional reader, why the 
President did not spare himself further correspondence, bj^ relieving 
his importunate subordinate. The answer is, tnat at this tune he was 
scarcely better able to dispense with his services, than was the Conti- 
nental Congress to part with Washington, in the days of the Conway 
cabal. Our system was all chance. If any of our professional soldiers 
found themselves in a position to lead our armies to victory, it was by 
accident or through political influence. McClellan himself, in 1861, 
owed his first appointment, as major- general of militia, to the (jovernor 
of Ohio. The Governor of Pennsylvania wanted him at the same 
time, but made his offer two da^'s too late. McClellan telegraphed to 
Governor Curtin: 

Before I heard that you wanted me in any position, I had accepted the com- 
mand of the Ohio forces. They need my services and I am bound in honor to stand 
by them. « 

In those early days the Government was alone blind to the advantages 
of professional education. After the fall of Fort Sumter, it still gave 
the Confederacy its Johnstons and Lees. When, on the other hand, 
Governor Dennison, of Ohio, asked for the detail of two lieutenants, 
who subsequently became generals, the Secretary of War replied that 
he had no time to be detailing lieutenants.^ Local interests, nowever, 
triumphed over national indifference. As in the Revolution, we were 
going to war, not as a nation, but as a confederacy. The glory of the 
State was to be set above the glory of the Union. Not willing that 
Ohio should be outdone. Governor Dennison, on the 11th of May, 
telegraphed to Ohio's representative in the Cabinet, Mr. Chase: 

Can McClellan get a commission for three years at once, so as to make him rank 
over all others, and make sure of. his holding the chief command here? Ohio must 
lead throughout the war. 

May 14 Mr. Chase, who had already secured the adoption of a State, 
instead of a national system of volunteers, telegraphed back: 
We have to-day had McClellan appointed a major-general in the Regular Army.« 

Such were the influences which placed the commander of the Army 
of the Potomac in his high position. But he had passed now from the 
military organization of a State, to that of the United States. A year 
had changed the situation. If State influence gave the commander his 
first commission, it was no longer an obstacle to his removal, but when 
the President looked about for a successor, no soldier had yet proved 
himself worthy. In the West, General Grant had won no fanne as 
an independent commander; his victory at Shiloh at this particular 
moment bein^ considered a defeat Sherman, still laboring under 
the charge of insanity, had not risen above a division. Sheridan, the 
future cavalry leader of the war, was unknown. 

Though tKese considerations were sufficient to keep McClellan in 
comniand, the President was wise enough not to believe himself or 
his military advisers infallible. If they were in the wrong, it might 
be possible that the commander was in the right. All the President 
wanted was action, for the result, he waa willing to trust to the future. 

After the battle of Williamsburg and West Point, McClellan fully 

«Ohio in the War, by Whitelaw Reid, p. 33. 
«»Same, p. 31. 
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alive to the importuice of concentration^ again telegraphed the Secre- 
tary of War: 

From the information reaching me from every Bomt;e, I reffard it as c^lain that 
the enemy will meet us with all nia force on or near the Chickahominy. They can 
concentrate man^ more men than I have, and are collecting troops from all quarters, 
especially well-disciplined troops from the South. Casualties, sickness, garrisons, 
and guaras have much reduced our numbers, and will continue to do so. I shall 
fight the rebel army with whatever force I may have, but duty requires me to urse 
tDBi every effort be made to reenforce me without delay, with aU the dispoeaDie 
troops in eastern Yimnia, and that we concentrate all our forces, as far as possible, 
to fight the ereat batUe now impending, and to make it decisive. 

It is possible that the enemy may abandon Richmond without a serious struggle; 
but I do not believe he will, and it would be unwise to count upon anything but a 
stubborn and desperate defense, a life and death contest. I see no other hope for 
him than to flffht this battle, and we must win it I shall fight them, whatever their 
force may be, out I ask for every man that the Departoient can send me. No troops 
should now be left unemploved. Those who entertain the opinion that the rebels 
wiU abandon Richmond witnout a stru^le^ are, in m^r judgment, badly advised, and 
do not comprehend their situation, whlcn is one requiring desperate measures. <> 

May 14, he telegraphed the President: 

I have more than twice telegraphed to the Secretarv of War, stating that, in my 
opinion, the enemy were concentrating all their available force to fight this army in 
front of RichmoncL and that such ought to be their policy. I have received no reply 
whatever to anv of these telegraphs. I beg leave to repeat their substance to Your 
Excellency, ana to ask that kind consideration which you have ever accorded to my 
representations and views. All my information from every source accessible to me, 
establishes the fixed purpose of the rebels to defend Richmond against the army, by 
offering us battle with all the troops they can collect from east, west, and south, and 
my own opinion is confirmed by .tnat of all commanders whom I have been able to 
consult. 

Casualties, sickness, garrisons, and guards have much weakened my force, and will 
continue to do so. I cannot bring into actual battle against the enemy, more than 
80, 000 men at the utmost, and with them I must attack in position, propably entrenched, 
a much larger force, perhaps double my numbers. * * ♦ Tne Confederate leaders 
must emplov their utmost efforts against the army in Virginia. I most respectfully 
and earnestly uive upon Your Exodlency^ that the opportunity has come for striking 
a fatal blow at tne enemies of the Constitution, anal beg that you will cause this 
army to be reenforced without delay, by all the disposable troops of the Government. 
I ask for every man that the War Department can send me. Any commander of the 
reenforcements whom Your Excellency may designate will be acceptable to me. what- 
ever expression I may have heretofore addressed to you on that subject. * * * 
Strong reenforcements will at least save the lives of many of them. The greater our 
force, the more perfect will be our combinations, and the less our loss. ^ 

To these pleadings for the observance of self-evident military prin- 
ciples, the President answered, May 15: 

* * * Will say, now, that all your despatches to the Secretary of War have 
been promptiv shown to me. Have done ana shall do all I could and can to sustain 
you. * ♦ * I am still unwilling to take all our force off the direct line between 
Richmond and bere. ^ 

While begging, through the Secretary of War, for the observance of 
military principles, General McClellan did not neglect other avenues 
for approaching the President. May 18, in reply to a despatch from 
Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, he telegraphed: 

* * * Indications that enemy intend %hting at Richmond. Policy seems to 
be to concentrate everything there. They hold central position and will seek to 
meet us while divided. I think we are committing a great military error in having 
0O many independent columns. The great battle should first oe fought by our 
troops in mass, then divided if necessary.^' 

aMcClellan's Report, p. 94. 

^McClellan's Report, t>. 05. 

^ Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 326. 

<<S«ne,p. 827 
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The effect of this correspondence has already appeared in the orders 
given McDowell, but nearly all the advanta^ of the proposed con- 
centration were in danger of being neatrakzed, by the instructions 
sent at the same time to McClellan. 

In concluding the despatch of the 17th, part of which has already 
been quoted, the Secretary stated: 

A copy of the instructione to Major-General McDowell is enclosed with this. The 
specific task assigned to his command has heen to provide against any danger to the 
capital of the nation. At your earnest call for reenforcements, he is sent forward to 
cooperate in the reduction of Richmond, but charged in attempting this, not to 
uncover the city of Washington; and you will give no order, either fefore or after 
your junction, which can put him out of position to cover this city. You and he will 
communicate with each other by tel^raph or otherwise, as frequently as may be 
necessary for efficient cooperation. When Oeneral McDowell is in position on your 
riffht, his supplies must be drawn from West Point, and you will instruct your staff 
omcers to be prepared to supply him by that route. The rresident directs that Gen- 
eral McDowell retain the command of the Department of the Rappahannock and of 
the forces with which he moves forward. « 

During the Crimean War, the protracted siege of Sebastopol, which 
lasted eleven months, was universally ascribed to the independence of 
the allied commanders and their consequent want of cooperation. The 
execution of the above instructions would have produced an exact par- 
allel to the Crimea with this difference, that national pride did not, 
with us, as with the allies, forbid tiie merging of our armies. The 
allied commanders moreover were hampered by no orders from a dis- 
tant capital directing how they should cooperate. If the flank of either 
armv were attacked, the other army could be ordered to its supDort, 
but had the Confederates attacked the left of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, its commander could not have shifted the cor^ of General 
McDowell from its position on the right, because his instructions 
stfli;ed: 

You will give no order, either before or after your junction, which can put him 
out of position to cover this city. 

Nor was this the greatest peril to which our cause might have been 
exposed. Had the enemy bv an overwhelming concentration resolved 
to fall upon and crush the Army of the Potomac, McDowell's 40^000 
men could have been detached at any moment, by making a slight 
demonstration in rear of the right. Had the commander of the Army 
of the Potomac discovered the hostile plan, he could have issued no 
order to prevent the separation of our lorces, because McDowell with 
his troops was only directed to cooperate. Although it exposed him 
to the cnarge of captiousness. no one now will deny that McClellan 
would have been cnminal, had he not pointed out errors which surely 
led to disaster. 

On the 21st of May, he again telegraphed to the President: 

I regret the state of things as to Greneral McDowell's command. We must beat 
the enemy in front of Richmond. One division added to this army for that effort, 
would do inore to protect Washington, than his whole force can possibly do any- 
where else in the neld. The rebels are concentrating from all pomts for tiie two 
battles at Richmond and Ck>rinth. I must still most respectfully suggest the policy of 
our concentrating here by movements by water. » * » I r^^ also the con- 
figuration of the Denartmentof the Rappahannock. It indudea a portLon even of 
the citv of Richmond. I think that my own department should embrace the entire 
field of active military operations designed for the capture and occupation of that 
dty. Again, I agree with your Excellency, that one bad general is better than two 

« Report of the Joint Committee on tlie Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 327. 
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good OHM. I am not aure that I folly comprehend your orders of the 17th instant, 
addieaE»d to myself and General McDowell. If a junction is effected before we 
occupy Richmond, it must necessarily be east of the railroad to Fredericksburg and 
within my department. This fiact, my superior rank, and the express language of 
the sixty-second article of war, will place nis command under my orders, unless it 
be otherwise specially directed bv your Excellency, and I consider that he will be 
under my command, except that I am not to detach anyportion of his forces, or give 
any orders which can put him out of position to cover Washington. If I err in my 
construction, X desire to be at once set right a 

In the same despatch he likewise exposed the fundameDtal error of 
the War Department, which, as will appear further on, was the con- 
viction that if the back of an army was toward Washington, that army 
must of necessity cover the capital: 

Frankness compels me to say, anxious as I am for an increase of force, that the 
march of McDowell's column upon Richmond by the shortest route will, in my opin- 
ion, uncover WashiniRi^n as to any interposition by it as completely as its movement 
bv water. The enemy cannot advance by Frodericksbuiig upon Washington. 
Should they attempt a movement, which to me seems entirelv improbable, their 
route would be by Gk)rdonsville and Manassas. I desire that the extent of my 
authority over General McDowell may be clearly defined, lest misunderstanding and 
conflicting views may produce some of those injurious results, which a divided com- 
mand has so often caused. I would respectfully suggest that thedanger can only be 
surely guarded against, by explicitly pladng General McDowell under my orders, in 
the ordinary way, and holding me strictly responsible for the closest oMervance of 
of your insfinctions.<* 

The President yielding to the force of his arguments, replied the 
same day: 

Your lonff despatch of yesterday is just received. You will have just such control 
of General 5f cDowell and his forces as you therein indicate. ^ 

May 24, having just returned to Washington from Fredericksburg, 
where he had been to see General McDowell, the President again 
telegraphed: 

I left General McDowell's camp at dark last evening. Shields' s command is there, 
but is so worn that he cannot move before Monday morning, the 26th. We have 
so thinned our line to get troops for other places that it was broken yesterday at 
Front Boyal, with a probable loss to us of a raiment of in^fry, two companies of 
cavalry, and putting Banks in some peril. * * * McDowell and Shields ooth say 
thev can and positively will move Monday morning. I wish you to move continu- 
ously and safely. You will have command of Greneral McDowell after he joins you, 
precisely as you indicate in your long despatch to me of the 21st. ^ 

Had this last order been carried odt, it would have repaired the mis- 
chief of dividing our forces into seven independent bodies and, at last, 
in conformity with Napoleon's maxim, the enemy would have been 
confronted by ^^one army acting from one base and conducted by one 
chief." Unlutppily our foes knew but too well how to prevent this 
result. 

OCCUPATION OF FBEDERICKSBUBG. 

Let us pause here for a moment to call attention to the exercise, by 
the Secretary of War, of the right to military command. The fathers 
of the Constitution were satisfied that thev secured the subordination 
of the military to the civil power, when they provided that the Presi- 
dent, as Chief Magistrate, snould be the Commander in Chief of the 

<> Report of the Joint Ck>mmittee on the Conduct of thd War, vol. 1, p. 328. 
ft Report of the ,^oint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 329. 
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Army and Navy. Those who urge that the supremacy of the civil 
power should still further be secured, by permitting the Secretary of 
War to coomiand, will find the practical working of their system illus- 
trated in General McDowell's movement to Fredericksburg. April 11, 
a week after his corps was detached from the Army of tbe Potomac, 
the Secretary of War, without quoting the President, telegraphed: 

For the present and antil farther orders from this Department, von will consider 
the national capital as especially imder yoor protection, and make no movement 
throwing your force out of position, for the discnaiig^e of this primary duty.« 

After putting his corps in motion to Catlett's, in the direction of the 
Rappahannock, McDowell perceived the importance of occupying 
Freaericksburg, but doubted whether he could do so under his 
instructions to act as a covering force for Washington. 

He testified before the Joint Conunittee on the Conduct of the War: 

I asked the Secretary one day if it would be within the scope of the defensive 
instructions under which I was acting, if I was to take Fredericksburg. He told me 
verbally, that I might. I felt that it was going beyond the letter of my instructions, 
but under the verwd instruction, I went down opposite Fredericksbuiig. * 

This verbal authority of the Secretary was supplemented, on the 23d 
of April, by the following despatch: 

The President desires that you should not throw your force across the Bappahan- 
nock at present, but that you should get your bridges and transportation all nearly 
ready and wait further oraers. ^ 

We have seen that in 1828 the death of the General in Chief, Gen- 
eral Brown, raised the question whether the office of maior-general 
should be longer retained. The Military Committee of tne Senate, 
after a thorough investigation, recommended to the Senate the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Re9olved, That it is inexpedient to abolish the office of major-general in the Army.c^ 

As already stated, Mr. Porter, the Secretary of War, in opposing 
the abolition of the office, wrote to the committee: 

* * ♦ The present state of the Army would be to divide it into two separate, 
independent, and probably conflicting commands under the two brigadiers, unless 
they should be connected through the instrumentality of the Ad}utant-General or 
some other subordinate officer, s&itioned at the seat of government under the Secre- 
tary of War, and who would, in fact, perform the appropriate duties of the chi^ of 
the Army. « 

This prediction was almoHt literally fulfilled in the President's orders 
of April 23. March 17, four days after the office of General in Chief 
was dispensed with, General Hitchcock was detailed in the War 
Department as the special military adviser of the Secretary of War. 
April 2, as alread}' stated, he joined the Adjutant-General in reporting, 
that the President's orders for the security of the capital had not be^n 
complied with. This report was followed, first, by tne entire derange- 
ment of McClellan's plans, and next, by the division of our forces in 
Virginia into seven independent commands, with one in Maryland. 

Tne next proof that a ^^subordinate officer stationed at the seat of 
government under the Secretary of War," was performing *'the 

o Report of the Joint Committee on the Ck)nduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 271 

ft Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, voL 1, p. 

cSame, p. 271. 

<f American State Papers, vol. 3, pp. 820-S22. 

« American State Papers, vol. 4, p. 91. 
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appropriate duties of the chief of the Army," is furnished in Hitch- 
cock's testimony before the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the 
War. Alluding to a lack of transportation he testified: 

I state these thiDgs becaose, not long before I left Washington, when there was a 
conversation in the War Office, the Prudent beine present, with respect to General 
McDowell, — the Ftesident and the Secretary of War being anxious that General 
McDowell should advance — I stated this inconvenience, and urged that, situated as he 
was, without the means of going forward, it would be better that he should not cross 
the river at all, but wait in that position until he could be supphed with means to 
enable him to advance; that it would have a bad appearance for him to cross the 
river and then not to advance, and a still worse appearance if he should cross and 
then be obliged to fall back. It was in consequence of that, that Genend McDowell 
was directed not to cross the river until further orders, but to wait on this side of the 
river, making only a demonstration as if he designed to cross. ^ 

This order could not but fret the military commander. Scarcely a 
mile distant across the river, he could see the heights which, in December, 
the Army of the Potomac was destined to vainly assault with enormous 
loss. Several times he represented the importance of occupying them, 
but military reasons produced no effect. Finally resolving to approach 
the Secretary with reasons of a political nature, he sent General Van 
Rensselaer of his staff to Washington, ^' to ask permission to occupy 
the town so as to at least guard stores and protect Union men." Tne 
effort was successful. Gen. Van Rensselaer telegraphed back: 

The Secretary of War has given me authority to inform you, that you can occupy 
Fredericksbuiig with such force as in your judgment may be necessary to hold it for 
defensive purposes, but not to make a forward movement ^ 

The Secretary had yet to learn from subsequent disasters, that the 
only sure prot^tion to Union men lay in the victories of our armies. 

To recapitulate, it appears that the movement to Fredericksburg 
was suggested by General McDowell, the permission to make the 
movement was given by the Secretary of War, the order not to cross 
the river was given by the President, the next order to cross the river 
was given by me Secretary; finally, " at the earnest call for reenforce- 
mente" from tne commander of the Army of the Potomac, the order 
to advance upon Richmond was given by the President. 

The only parallel to this system will be found in the history of the 
Punic wars, when the two Roman consuls, — chief magistrates of equal 
dignity, — shared the honors of command on alternate days. The total 
destruction of their army at Cannae, convinced the Republic of its 
folly. 

Fatal as was this feature of the Roman system, it involved less 
danger than our own. 

Tne Roman consuls were elected by the people, because of their 
long experience and special qualifications for command. 

The President and Secretary of War, on the other hand, were simply 
eminent civilians, distinguished leaders at the bar, who, like the mass 
of our citizens, had given very little thought to the national defense. 
In military maUers, or the direction of armies, they made no profession 
of knowledge, but before ordering any important movement, con- 
sulted either a special adviser, or their military council. 

a Report of the Joint Conmiittee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 308. 
* Report of the Joint C)ommittee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1. p. 272. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

BEVIEW OF THS CAMPAIGN OF THE ABMY OF THE POTOMAC 
FBOM THE BEOINNINO OF THE SECOND PEBIOD OF 1862 TO ITS 
BETBEAT TO HABBISON'S LANDING. 



Virginia and Maryland having been portioned off into five independent 
departments, the sequel will show how easily the enemy profitea by the 
division of our forces. Although he had but 16,000 men, Jackson, with 
superior numbers, first fell upon the two brigades of the Mountain 
Department at McDowell and lorced them to retreat to Franklin. He 
next attacked with his whole command, the 6,000 under Banks at Winches- 
ter and drove them in rout across the Potomac. In cooperation with a 
detachment from Richmond, his policy should have been to attack Gen- 
eral McDowell next, but there was no occasion for him to turn his atten- 
tion to the troops in this department. No battle could have scattered 
them more effectually than did the orders from Washington. 

May 24, the President telegraphed McDowell: 

♦ * * You are instmcted, laying aside for the present movement on Richmond, 
to pat 20,000 men in motion at once for the Shenandoah, moving on the line, or in 
advance of the line, of the Manassas Gap railroad, o 

McDowell, from opposite PVedericksburg, replied: 

I obeyed your order immediately, for it was positive and uigent, and, perhaps, as 
a subordinate, there I ought to stop; but I trust I may be allowed to say something 
in relation to the subject^ especially in view of your remark that eveiything now 
depends upon the celerity and vigor of my movement. 1 bgj to say that cooperation 
between General Fremont and myself, to cutoff Jackson and Ewell, is not to be counted 
upon, even if it is not a practical impossibility; next, that I am entirely beyond help- 
ing distance from General Banks, and no celerity or vigor will avail so far as he is 
concerned; next, that by a glance at the map it will be seen that the line of retreat 
of the enemy's forces up the valley is shorter than mine to go against him. It will 
take a week or ten days for the force to get to the valley by the route which will give 
it food and forage, and by that time the enemy will have retired. 

I shall gain nothing for von there and shall lose much for you here. It is therefore 
not only on personal grounds that I have a heavy heart in the matter, bat that I feel 
that it throws us all back; and from Richmond north we shall have all onr laige 
masses paralysed, and shall have to repeat wliat we have just accomplished. I have 
orderea General Shields to comuience the movement by to-morrow morning. A sec- 
ond division will follow in the afternoon, ft * * ♦ 



«Repf>rt of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 274. 

^ Those who, from military convictions, opposed the conduct of military affairs at the 
capital did so at their peril. General McDowell testified, in reference to the above 
despatch: "That telegram of mine gave a great deal of distress to a few of my friends 
in the Cabinet. I wrote it, however, because it seemed to me that a very great respon- 
sibility was thrown upon me. A plan of campaign was laid down in r^am to which it 
seemed to me, that the chances were a great many to one that it would not succeed, 
and yet the chances of success were thrown upon the result of my activity and vigor," 
(Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 264.) 
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Although not too late, the despatch produced no change in the Pres- 
ident's determination. He rephed: 

I am highly gratified by your alacrity in obeying my order. The change waa as 
painhil to me as it can possibly be to you, or to' anyone. Everything now depends 
upon the celerity and vigor of your movement. « 

The same day, May 24, the President telegraphed the commander of 
the Army of the Potomac that McDowell and Shields would move to 
join him. On the 26th, he again telegraphed: 

In consequence of General Banks's critical position I have been compelled to 
suspend Greneral McDowell's movement to join you. The enemy are making a des- 
perate push upon Harper's Ferry, and we are trying to throw Fremont's force and 



May 25, the date of the battle of Winchester, and three days before 
Jackson himself knew whether he would march upon Harper's Ferry, 
for the question had to be referred to General Lee, his military supe- 
rior, at Richmond, the President again telegraphed the commander of 
the Army of the Potomac: 

* * * Stripped bare, as we are here, it will be all we can do to prevent them, 
[the enemv] crossing the Potomac at Harper's Ferry or above. We have about 
20,000 of McDoweU's force moving back to the vicinity of Port Royal, and Fremont, 
who was at Franklin, is moving to Harrisonbui^g. Both of these movements are 
intended to get in tlie enemy's rear. One more of McDowell's brigades is ordered 
through here to Harper's Ferry. The rest of his forces remain for the present at 
Fredericksburg. We are sending such r^ments and dribs from here and Balti- 
more, as we can spare, to Harpers Ferry, supplying their places in some sort, bv 
callii^ in militia from the adjacent States. * * * This is now our situation. If 
McDowell's force were now beyond our reach we should be utterly helpless. Appre- 
hension of something like this, and no unwillingness to sustain you, has always been 
my reason for withholding McDowell's forces from you. Please understand this, 
and do the best you can with the forces you have. ^ 

Thus, instead of keeping 40,000 men in a compact body to operate 
against Jackson, or, as should have been done, to cut him off by a direct 
march upon Richmond, McDowell's force was scattered to the most 
remote points of his department, before even the enemy had determined 
upon his own plan of campaign. 

In seeking to trace all tne great mistakes and blunders committed 
during the war, to defects of our military system, it is important to 
bear in mind the respective duties and responsibilities of soldiers and 
statesmen. The latter are responsible for the creation and organiza- 
tion of our resources, and, as in the case of the President, may further 
be responsible for their management or mismanagement. Soldiers, 
while tney should suggest and be consulted on all the details of organi- 
zation under our system, can alone be held responsible for the control 
and direction of our armies in the field. 

At the time of Jackson's raid in the Shenandoah Valley, there were 
four persons responsible for the movements of our troops east of the 
Blue Kidge. Two of these were the President and Secretary of War. 
The others were professional soldiers. Whether statesmen or soldiers, 
according to their military knowledge, judgment, and greater or less 
self-possession, the movements of theenemy might be made to inure 
to the advantage or disadvantage of the Union. 

Let us now ask what, at the time, was the effect produced on their 

<>Beport of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 275. 

6 Same, p. 329. 

<? Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, pp. 330, 331, 
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minds, by the sudden app|earanoe of the enemy in the valley. May 26, 
General McClellan. conscious that the Army of the Potomac was in a 
position to clutch tne Confederacy by the throat, telegraphed the Pres- 
ident: 

The object of the enemy's movementB is probably to prevent reenforoements being 
sent to me.0 

McDowell promptly obeyed orders, but with a heavy heart beheld 
the dispersion of his army. 

The Secretary of War, in default of a system of reserves, now 
turned to the militia, and on the 25th of May telegraphed the several 
governors: 

Intelligence from various quarters leaves no doubt that the enemy in great force 
are marching on Washington. You will please organize and forward immediately 
all the militia and volunteer force in your State. ^ 

To expedite the movements of the militia, the President, the same 
day, tooK military possession of all the railroads in the United States, 
and ordered that the transportation of troops and munitions of war, 
should be given precedence over all other business. He also telegraphed 
to McClellan: 

I think the time is near whenyou must either attack Richmond, or give up the 
job and come to the defense of Washington. Let me hear from yon instantly. <> 

An important fact now deserves notice. It will be remembered that 
the orders establishing the Departments of the Rappahannock and the 
Shenandoah, were issued by the Secretary of War, on the report made 
by Generals Thomas and Hitchcock, that the instructions oi the Pres- 
ident, as to the security of Washington, had not been complied with, 
a conclusion that could only have been reached bv the failure to 
appreciate the fact that the 35,000 men in the Shenandoah Valley were 
available for the protection of the capital. While this report changed 
the plan of campaign, we now have the evidence that the Secretary's 
action was ill-advis^. What he could not see, before he submitted the 
above report to the President, he was made to see three months later. 

As predicted by (Jeneral McDowell, Fremont reached Strasburg, 
and Shields, Front Royal, June 1. too late to intercept Jackson, who 
slipped between them the day beiore. Still separatea by the Shenan- 
doah River and the Massanutten Mountain, they took up the pursuit, 
Jiving Jackson the opportunity to strike the former at Cross Keys, 
une 8, the latter at Port Republic June 9. Jackson could now afford 
to take a week's rest. In one month, thanks to our false strategy, he 
had beaten two insignificant detachments and thereby inducea us to 
scatter more than 60,000 men belonging to three different depart- 
ments. This result, up to date of his appearance at Harper's Ferry, 
he achieved with the loss of but 400 killea and wounded. 

The Army of the Potomac, ordered to advance up the line of the 
Pamunkey and then left in the lurch by the final disp>ersion of 
McDowell's command, was the next mark for the enemy. As pre- 
dicted by its commander. Confederate troops were now concentrated 
from the east, the west, and the south. On the 26th of June, flushed 
with their victories in the valley, they began the seven days' battle, 

« Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the Wan vol. 1, p. 330. 
* Draper's History of the American Civil War, vol. 2, p. 396. 
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which ended in the retreat of the Army of the Potomac to the James 
River. 

So lonfi^ as historians insist upon making our commanders alone 
responsiole for disasters in time of war, so long will the people and 
their representatives fail to recognize the importance of improving 
our system. 

Having sought to trace the defects, inherent in our military sj^stem, 
let us next examine the conduct of General McClellan, the military 
commander. If we look back to the blunders of the generals of the 
Revolution and the War of 1812, none of whom in battle ever com- 
manded 10,000 men, what had we to expect from an untried soldier, 
who, as General in Chief, was suddenly placed in command of more 
than half* a million? What had the Government done for him to 
inspire the confidence of the people? He was a graduate of the Mili- 
tary Academy of the class oi 1846, was an oflScer of engineers during 
the Mexican War, a captain of cavaliy in 1855, and had resigned from 
the Army in January, 1857. His services as an engineer m the con- 
struction of fortifications, — an essfentially defensive art, — inclined him 
to the order of defensive commanders. The disadvantage of a com- 
paratively short service with troops, was largely overcome by his being 
sent abr(MMi in 1855 and 1856 to study military organization, and espe- 
cially, by being permitted to witness the operations of the allies at the 
siege of Sebastopol. His successes in West Virginia, trifling in liem- 
selves, but so gratefully received by the country after the defeat at 
Bull Run, suggested him as the commander of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and the natural successor of the veteran Scott. 

At the time of his appointment, the fate of the nation seemed to 
depend upon this single individual. In the organization of his army 
he stood alone. None of his brigade, division, or corps commanders 
had ever seen service as such. None of them, as in Europe, had exer- 
cised command at maneuvers or had been practiced in handling large 
bodies of troops. The colonels, from whom the future brigadiers were 
mostly to come, were nearly all from civil life, with but uttle knowl- 
edge of tactics or standard of discipline, by which to gauge the pro- 
ficiency of their troops. A diflSculty of nearly eoual magnitude 
confronted him in the staff. The Adjutant-General's Department for 
want of interchangeability with the line could not, as m European 
services, furnish competent chiefs of staff to himself or to any or his 
corps and division commanders. 

The adjutants-general, following the routine of the oflScers of the 
regular department, were scribes, charged with conducting the paper 
work of their respective commands. Tne aids-de-camp had no higner 
conception of duty than the accurate delivery of orders. To most of 
the generals and their staffs, the art of conducting and directing troops 
w^as a sealed book, to be opened and studied as the campaign pro- 
gressed. 

The supply departments — Ordnance, Quartermaster's, Commissary, 
and Pay Depai-tments — required only business talent and gave less 
trouble.. They grew as the Army grew and speedily produced officers 
fit to direct their operations for any command. 

When General McClellan assumed command, he found his army ''cow- 
ering on the banks of the Potomac," the troops and the people alike 
demoralized by the defeat and panic at Bull Run. He knew that but 
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two things, — men, and the time to make them soldiers, — were necessary 
to restore the ascendancy of the Government. The men were pven 
liberally, but time to drill them could not be accorded. When the 
armies throughout the country, with scarcely a shadow of discipline, 
had swelled to the aggregate of 600,000, the expense of supporting them 
was so great that the President was forced to declare: 

If something was not soon done the bottom would be oat of ^e whole affair. 

This sta^e of the Rebellion presents another instructive lesson. At 
the beffinning of every war, tne efforts of commanders to collect ade- 
quate forces and to properly drill and instruct them, has often been as 
perilous to military reputation as the leading of raw troops into battle. 

Van Rensselaer, when he hesitated to cross the Niagara at Queens- 
town with the militia who afterwards forsook him, was secretly 
denounced as disloyal. Wool, the discipline of whose command con- 
tributed so largely to win the victory of Buena Vista, was at first 
stigmatized by nis volunteers as a martinet and a tyrant. McDowell, 
when he askea for time before the battle of Bull Run, *'got not a bit 
of it." McClellan, when he sought to organize, drill, ana instruct his 
army in the fall of 1861, was accused of feing tardy, timid, having no 
plan, and finally lost his position as General in Chief. 

When General Sherman, in the autunm of 1861 informed Mr. Cam- 
eron, Secretary of War, that for defense in the West ''we should 
have 60,000 men and for offense would need 200,000 before we were 
done,"^ he was denounced and published throughout the country as 
'* crazy, insane, and mad." 

Despite the delay in collecting, organizing, and drilling the Army 
of the Potomac, the time at last came when its conmiander felt that 
this powerful instrument was fashioned and fit for use, and it is only 
from this time that his conduct as a general in the field is fairly open 
to criticism. 

It has been alleged that the Peninsula campais^n was faul^, in that 
its success depended upon the cooperation of the Navy. To this it 
may be replied that the advance up the Peninsula was not his plan, 
except so far as he approved the unanimous recommendation or tiie 
four corps commanders. His original plan, which was rejected, was 
to compel the enemy to evacuate Manassas by turning their fiank at 
Urbana, when he could march directly upon West Point, avoiding 
thereby the possibility of delay at Yorktown, or at any other point on 
the Peninsula.* 

«( Sherman's Memoirs, vol. 1, pp. 203, 204. 

^ The military reader will observe that the enemy had all the disadvantage of a 
salient frontier, the angle being made by the intersection of the Potomac with 
Chesapeake Bay. This naturally gave the Government two different bases from 
which to operate against the Confederate capital — one the Potomac, the ol^er the 
Chesapeake. If the former were adopted, the line of operations would croBS Bull 
Run, the Rappahannock, the Rapidan, the Pamunkey, and many other streams flow- 
ing toward the Chesapeake, all of which formed natural defensive positions. The 
supplies would have to be transported either wholly by rail or by water to Aqoia 
Creek, and thence on by rail. In the latter case, the York River ofitered a line of 
supply to White House, 18 miles from Richmond, while the James River was navi- 
^Dle to the heart of the city. It was evident to the commander of the Army of the 
Potomac, that from whichever direction he might approach Richmond, he would 
compel the enemy either to interpose his army or give up hie cimittd. Hence, hav- 
ing had Washington well fortified, and designated a total force of 73,000 men for its 
defense, he had no hesitancy in selecting the line of the lower Chesapeake for his 
base. 
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As early as the 3d of February, he stated id a letter to the President: 

A rapid movement from Urbana would probably cut off Ma^^ruder in the Penin- 
sula, and enable xm to occupy Richmond before it could be strongly reenforced.« 

It is true that when overruled and compelled to assail Magruder in 
front, he did urge upon the Secretary of W ar, in a letter datSd March 
19, the importance of a combined land and naval attack upon York- 
town. But April 7, two days after he arrived before the enemy's 
entrenchments, he discovered that the cooperation of the Navy was not 
a necessity; the whole coast of the Chesapeake, from the York River 
to the Rappahannock, was unoccupied by the enemy. He accordingly 
telegraphed that to carry the enemy's works — 

with a reasonable degree of certainty, requires, in my judgment, that I should, if pos- 
sible, have at least the whole.of the First Army Corps to land upon York River and 
attack Gloucester in the rear. 

Since the publication of General Magruder's report, which states 
that with 11,000 men he delayed the Army of the Potomac, nearly ten 
times as strong, for more than a month, many writers have affirmed 
that McClellan should have led his soldiers at once to the assault. 
This jud^ent, it is evident, is based on knowledge after the fact. 

The British, when they saw the half finished works at Bunker Hill, 
bad no doubt they could run over them, and were twice bloodily 
repulsed. Again, with works by no means more formidable than 
those of Yorktown, Wellington's veterans from the Spanish peninsula 
assaulted our untrained troops at New Orleans, and were mercilessly 
slaughtered. 
^ For nearly a year the enemy had been fortifying Yorktown. Their 
right was protected by an unfordable stream. T^e only space left to 
be guardea was from the head of Warwick Creek to the York River, 
a distance of about 1^ miles. Had this space been occupied by a line 
of battle in two ranks, there would still Imve been enough men left of 
the 11,000 to form a sufficient reserve. These men, too, were not 
untrained. Many of them had tasted victory either at Big Bethel or 
Bull Run, and were eager for battle. 

On the other hand, what was the situation and what the information 
of our military commander? He knew before* leaving for the Penin- 
sula, that it was occupied by a force of fifteen or twenty thousand men 
under Magruder, ana that x orktown was fortified. He knew too, that 
the enemy had left the front of Washington on the 9th of March, and 
that between that date and the 5th of April, they had had ample time 
to reenforce the troops on the Peninsula. Besides this, his engineers 
had examined the works and reported them to be formidable for an 
assault. With a clear perception of the effect of militarv movements, 
he knew that a force landed on the north side of the York River woula 
cause their evacuation. Under these circumstances, fully alive to the 
danger of an assault, to the loss of life that would ensue, and to the 
shock which a repulse would give to the morale of his troops, should he 
be condemned because he preferred to delay till a turning movement, 
could be executed? The success of our cause and the interest of 
humanity alike answer, Not 

While reasoning after the fact, has been applied to condemn the delay 
before Yorktown, let us turn to the light or subsequent knowledge, in 
the movements of McDowell's corps and ask: ^^ Had he landed north of 

oMcClellan's Report, Frank Moore's Rebellion Record, vol. 1, p. 634, Supplement 
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the York River and I moved on West Point, would Magruder with 
but 11,000 men, have dared to face more than 100,000 men in front, 
while a force of 40,000 was ^tting in his rear?^ If the answer be 
''No," the responsibility for the month^s delay before Yorktown, must 
be assumed by those who ordered the detachment of McDowell's 40,000 
men.« 

It may still be said that McClellan had enough troops before York- 
town to have spared a turning force of this number. 

To this it must be observed that he did not know, nor could he find 
out, that the enemy had but 11,000 men. In blind disregard of the 
enemy's strength, had he divided his army into equal parts, separated 
by the York Kiver, he would have repeated the same blunder as the 
Austrians who entered Italy in 1796 by both banks of Lake Guarda, 
and as a consequence were beaten in detail by Napoleon at Castigleone 
and Lonato. 

The battle of Williamsburg being on the part of the Confederates 
but a rear guard affair, may be dismissed with the remark that the 
assault on the works cost 2,628 killed and wounded,* and that the}' • 
were not carried till at last they were turned by Hancock on the right 
The works at Yorktown could only be turned by a movement on the 
north bank of the river. 

The landing of Franklin's single division at West Point in rear of 
the Confederates, while it hastened their retreat, was a hazardous 
movement, which, according to the chances of war, exix)sed him to 
imminent danger of capture. 

At Fair Oaks and Seven Pines, the criticism has been made that the 
line of battle was the shape of the letter V, the apex from the enemy 
and the two wings separated by the Chickahominy. This position of 
the Army, with both flanks in the air, resulted, as we have seen, from 
the President's orders that it should move up the Pamunkey River 
instead of the James River, in order to join hands with McDowell. 

Again, profiting by the information of Confederate reports, that on 
the 1st of June their troops retreated from Fair O^ks in ^reat con- 
fusion, it has been alleged that a heroic commander might have 
marched into Richmond. But why did not General Grant, on being 
joined by the fresh army of General Buell at Shiloh, pursue Beaure- 
gard's shattered army into Corinth? The answer is, that military 
commanders on the spot, know after a battle the condition of their 
own army, while, unlike the critic, they do not know that of the enemy. 

Since the battle of Gaines's Mills reports have shown that, approxi- 
mated, there were 70,000 Confederates on the north side of the Chick- 
ahominy, against 30,000 Union troops, while on the south side the 
figures showed 60,000 Union troops, a^inst but 25,000 Confederates. 
Here again it is alleged that an opportunity was lost of taking Richmond. 
Without availing ourselves of knowledge after the fact, it cannot be 
doubted that a brilliant opportunity was offered for at least striking' a 
blow. The situation of the right wing, the movements of the enemy 

^ It is not improbable that the evacuation of Yorktown was finally bronght about 
by McDowell's corps threatening the Confederate rear. In his testimony of June 27, 
the day his corps snould have been fighting at Gaines's Mills, he stated: 

"Q. Had the movement of your command to Fredericksburg, in your judgm^it, 
anjrthing to do with the evacuation of Yorktown? — A. I think it product it.*' 
(I&port of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 269,) 

^Medical and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion, p. sdv. 
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executed in plain sight, be8ides positive information received two days 
l>ofore, indicated a division of the Confedemte army and the concen- 
ti*ation of its greater part noi*th of the Chickahominy, where, in case 
of disaster, it could render no assistance to its isolated right wing. 
Many officei*s recognized in the movements of the enemy the same 
mistake that was committed by the allies at Austerlitz; but when a 
counter-attack was urged or suggested, the commander was paralyzed 
by another defect of our system which has yet to be noticed. 

Two days before, June 25, McClellan telegmphed the Secretary of 
War that, including Jackson and Beauregard, the Confederate force 
was estimated at 2<)0,000. He also stated in the same despatch, dated 
6.15 p.m.: 

* * * I shall have to continae against vastly superior odds, if these reports be 
thie; but this army will do all in the power of men to nold their position and repulse 
any attack. I regret my inferiority of numbelrB, but feel that I am in no way respon- 
sible for it, as I nave not foiled to represent repeatedly the necessity of reenforce- 
ments; that this was the decisive pomt; and that all the available means of ^e 
(lovemment should be concentratea here. * * * I shall probably be attacked 
to-morrow, and now co to the other side of the Chickahominy to arrange for the 
defense on that side. I feel that there is no use in my again asking for reenforcements.« 

To this the President replied: 

* * * Suggesting the probabilitjr of your being overwhelmed by 200,000, and 
talking of where the responsibility will belong, pains me very much. I eive you all 
I fan, and act on the presumption that you will do the best you can with what you 
have, while you continue, ungenerously, I think, to assume that I could give you 
more if I would. I have omitted, and shall omit, no opportunity to send you reen- 
forcements whenever I poeribly can.<> 

Whether or not General McClellan fully credited the estimate of the 
Confederate army cannot be stated. But it is evident that he was 
now laboring under the idea that he was vastly outnumbered, and that 
to save the army, rather than crush its adversary, was all that could 
be expected of him as a conmiander. 

While still advocating an oflfensive policy, his frame of mind may 
be inferred from his (fespatch to the Secretary of War of June 28, 
the day after Gaines's Mills: 

I now know the full history of the day. On this side of the river (the right bank) 
we repulsed several very strone attacks. On the left bank our men did all that men 
could do, all that soldiers could accomplish, but they were overwhelmed by vastly 
superior numbers, even after I brought my last reserve into action. Had I 20,000 or 
even 10,000 fresh troops to use to-morrow,! could take Richmond, but I have had not 
a man in reserve, and shall .be elad to cover my retreat and save the material and 
personnel of the army. If we have lost the day, we have yet preserved our honor, 
and no one need blusn for the Army of the Potomac. I have lost this battle because 
my force was too small. I again repeat that I am not responsible for this, and I say 
it with the earnestness of a general who feels in his heart the loss of every brave 
man who has been needlessly sacrificed to-day. I still hope to retrieve our fortunes, 
but to do this the Government must view the matter with the same earnestness that 
I do; you must send me very laree reenforcements and send them at once. I shall 
draw back to this side of the Chickahominy, and think I can withdraw all our 
maferial. 

Please understand that in this battle we have lost nothing but men, and those the 
best we have. In addition to what I have already said, I only wish to say to the 
President that I think he is wrone in regarding me as ungenerous, when I said that 
my force was too weak. I merely reiterated a truth which to-day has been too 
plamly proj^ed. I should have gained this battle with 10,000 fresh men. If, at this 
instant, I could dispose of 10,000 fresh men, I would gain a victory to-morrow. I 

a Report of the Joint Conmiittee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 388. 
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know that a few thousand men more would have changed thia battle from a defeat 
to a victory. As it is, the Government must not and cannot hold me responsible 
for the result. I feel too earnestly — I have seen too many dead and wonnded com- 
rades to feel otherwise than that The Government has not sustained this army. 
If you do not do so now, the game is losto 

Tho President, naturally seeking to vindicate the mistaken move- 
ments for the defense of Washington, which the enemy had no design 
to attack, replied the same day: 

Save your army at all events. Will send reenforcements as fast as we can. Of 
course they can not reach you to-day, to-morrow, or next day. I have not said you 
were ungenerous for saying you neeaed reenforcements. I thought you were imgen- 
erous in assuming that I did not send them as fast as I could. I feel any misfortone to 
you and your army quite as keenly as you feel it yourself. If you have bad a drawn 
battle or a repulse, it is the price we pay for the enemy not being in Washington. 
We protects Washington, and the enemy concentrated on you. Had we stripped 
Wasnington, he would have been ui)on us before the troops sent could have sot to 
you. I^ess than a week ago you notified us that reenforcements were leaving Rich- 
mond to come in front of us. It is the nature of the case, and neither yon nor the 
Government is to blame. Please tell at once the present condition or aspect of 
things. ^ 

lastead of having 10,000 additional men for this conflict, he mig'ht 
have had 40,000, had not McDowell's orders to join him been counter- 
manded and his troops sent on a hopeless chase after Jackson in the 
valley. A more senous error of judgment in not making a counter- 
attack^ south of the Chickahominy, on the 27th, was committed at Mal- 
vern Hill, on the 1st of July. In their vain assaults upon our position, 
on the last of the seven days' battles, the enemy suffered a loss of 
5,000 men. All night long their shouting and the confusion of their 
retreat was heard within our lines. They had started out with the 
intention to overwhelm and capture our army, but had signally failed. 
To use an expression of the times, they had loosened but had not sev- 
ered the coils of the ''anaconda." It needed but an advance, on the 
2d of July, to drive them back to their works. A resolute attack 
might possibly have ended the Rebellion.^ The contrary course was 
pursued. The army continued its retreat, and the same day the com- 
mander announced its arrival at Harrison's Landing. 

If it now be admitted that General McClellan, as well as the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of War, made mistakes, this difference will be 
observed, his mistakes were those of omission. 

The retreat of the Army of the Potomac, which was largely broug^ht 
about by estimating the enemy at more than double his strength, 
should again call our attention to the need of a bureau of military sta- 
tistics. The value of such a bureau was illustrated in the Franco- 
Clerman war of 1870. The German officer who was charged with 
collection of information relating to France was enabled, after a care- 
ful study of the organization and disposition of the French army, to 

« Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, voL 1, pp. 339, 340. 

'> Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 340. 

'• The author must not be understood as saying that Richmond might certainly 
have been captured. It is but fair to presume that in r^ininff their works, the Con- 
federates would have fou&rht as hard as the militia at New Orleans. At Knoxville, 
November 29, 1863, Benjamin, with but 300 men, repulsed the asstult of four brigadee 
of LongPtreet's corps upon the half finished work of Fort Saunders, inflicting a Ion 
of 1 ,300 killed and wounded. The repulses at Port Hudson, Vicksbui^g, Cold Harbor, 
and Petersburg show, that assaults are always the most hazardous and uncertain of 
all military enterprises, and should not be undertaken when it is possible to torn a 
position. 
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report to General Moltke, that three weeks after a declaration of war, 
the largest force that the French could assemble on the Rhenish fron- 
tier would not exceed 250,000 men. On this estimate^ which subse- 
quently proved correct, the chief of staflf based his campaign. Pouring 
across the frontier witn a force more than double that of their adyer- 
saries, a month sufficed to shut up one French army in Metz and cap- 
ture another at Sedan. Contrary to the practice of all other nations, 
we still continue in time of peace to ignore the value of military 
information.^ 

In 1846 it will be remembered, that the Quartermaster-General 
could not find out in Washington, whether wheeled vehicles could be 
used in Mexico. This fact^ cuscreditable as it was to the management 
of the War Department, — particularly since war had been anticipated 
for more than a year, — was speedily torgotten, and as a consequence, 
in 1861 none of our statesmen or soldiers directed their attention to 

Procuring timely knowledge of the enemy's forces and movements, 
'he ** secret service," like every other part of our military organiza- 
tion, was new, and had to be organized and developed by our military 
commanders. 

In October^ 1861, apropos of a movement on Manassas, the com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac, through his spies and prisoners, 
estimated the enemy in northern Virginia at 150,000. Although this 
was more than six months after the fall of Fort Sumter, neither the 
General in Chief, General Scott, nor the Secretary of War, could bring 
any facts to the contrary. This ignorance lost to the Union one of best 
opportunities ever presented to destroy the Confederate army. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Confederate commander, bis total force in 
northern Virginia, on the 31st of December, 1861, was 57.887 men, 
10,241 in the district of the Shenandoah Valley, 6,257 in tne district 
of Aquia, and 40,241 in the district of the Potomac. Opposed to this 
force of 40,000, more or less scattered from the lower Dccoquan to 
Lieesburg, lay the Army of the Potomac numbering, for duty, on the 
1st of December, 1861, 169,452 men. 

At no other time during the war, when the weather was favorable 
for militar}^ operations, were the numbers so unequal; yet for want 
of an organized bureau and the expenditure of a million or two of dol- 
lars in securing the services of spies, we remained throughout the 
autumn of 1861, in a state of almost total inactivity. 

In Januarv, 1862, our knowledge of the enemy was but little better. 
At a general war council held at the White House on the 10th of the 
month, the War Department could present no information. The Sec- 
retary of State was able to report, from information he had received 
through an Englishman from r ort Monroe, that the enemy had 30,000 
men at Centreville — 

and in all oar front an effective force, capable of being brought ap at short notice 
to about 103,000 men — men not suffering, out well shod, clothed, and fed. ^ 

March 8, 1862, Greneral McClellan again estimated the enemy at 
115,000 men. JJine months later, General Burnside estimated the 
Confederate forces at Fredericksburg all the way fi'om 100,000 to 

a The Division of Military Information was established in the month of February, 
1889.— EnrroBs. 

^ Minutes of the council by General McDowell, Swinton's History of the Army 
of the Potomac, p. 80. 
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200,000.^ At Gettysburg, the "secret service'^ of the Army haying 
become thoroughly systematized, Greneral Meade was enabled in a 
couple of hours to find out exactly what portion of Lee's army had 
been engaged on the 1st and 2d of July. The knowledge thus acquired 
made him firmer in his determination*^ to offer battle the next day. 

These facts, traceable to a defective organization of our Adjutant- 
GreneraPs Department, will explain why, early in the war, so many of 
our commanaers were overcautious in their movements. 

On the Peninsula, however, all the circumstances combined to mis- 
lead the commander. The Government did not dare to reenforce him, 
because it feared that the Confederates, whatever their number, might 
be able to send a detachment a^inst the oapital. On the other hand, 
the Confederates had. greatly increased their army by passing a law 
conscripting all persons between the ages of 18 and 45. It was known 
also that, resolving to stake everji:hing on the issue at Richmond, they 
had concentrated all their troops from the Potomac to the Savannah. 
Deserters sent in for this special purj)ose magnified their numbers, so 
that even at Harrison's Landing, on the occasion of the President's 
visit, many general officers still believed that the Army of the Potomac 
was confronted by 200,000 men. 

Akin to the charge of overestimating the enemy, and equally unjust 
as a matter of complaint against the commander, was the assertion that 
160,000 men had been sent to the Peninsula, which f orc« if handled with 
courage and skill could at any moment overwhelm the enemy. The 
groundlessness of this statement will appear from the official returns. 

Remembering that Franklin's and McCall's divisions were reluctantly 
sent forward, at an interval of more than six weeks apart and that these 
accessions did not make good the losses by sickness, always large in a 
new army, the returns show that the number of enlisCed men present 
for duty was: 

On April 20 104,610 

On June 20 101,160 

On July 10 S5,000 

Add to either of the above figui'es not to exceed 4,726 officers, and 
the total present for duty never exceeded 110,<XX) men. With this 
number further reduced to the fighting strength of about 95,000, tJie 
commander at the critical moment was compelled to face, as he sujh 

Eosed, a force of 200,000 and an actual force of 96,000. Had either 
e or his generals suspected that their numbers equaled those of the 
enemy, it is more than probable that in a death struggle, man for man, 
the Imttles of the Chickahominv would have endcS in the complete 
destruction or triumph of one of the contending armies. While such 
a spectacle would have been heroic, the policy which led to it would 
not have been wise. 

In the late Russo-Turkish War, the Russians began their invasion of 
Bulgaria with 180,000 effectives, the Turks having- 166,000. The sec- 
ond defeat at Plevna brought the invaders to a stana until the Emperor 
called out 340,000 men, who were further strengthened by the Rou- 
manian contingent of 40,000, making a total of 380,000 men. Thus 
reenforced, they used 160,000 men to invest Plevna, and were justly 
credited with wisdom and skill when its garrison of 40,000 men were 
made prisoners of war. 

« Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 666. 
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When General McClellan begged for reenforcements, on the eve 
of what the Confederates meant should be a decisive battle, the 
Government had in its service more than 600,000 men. 

The reasons why McDowell was not sent forward have already been 
stated. Why the Government did not fill up the ranks and send forward 
another reenforcement of 50,000 or 100,000 men, will be satisfactorily 
explained hereafter. 

It was the refusal to let him land at Urbana in the first instance 
and the withdrawal of McDowell, that caused the month's delay at 
Yorktown; it was during this month so lost, that the Confederate 
congress abandoned voluntary enlistments, adopted conscription, and 
took away from the governors the power to commission Confederate 
officers; it was durine this month, when the Army of the Potomac 
should have been at me doors of Kichmond, that almost every regi- 
ment of the Confederate army was reorganized; it was during this 
month that Confederate conscripts began to pour into the old regi- 
ments instead of being formed into new organizations; it was during 
this and the two succeeding months, while McDowell was held back, 
that these conscripts, associated with veteran comrades, acquired Conr- 
ad and discipline, and it was by concentration during the last month 
that the Confederate annv was made to equal its opponent. The loss 
of battles was but a trifle compared with the other consequences of 
this one month's delay. It arrayed against us a military system, which 
enabled the Confederate government to call out the last man and the last 
dollar, as against a svstem based on voluntary enlistment and the con- 
sent of the States, ft was no longer a question of dealing a dissolving 
armj its deathblow. We had permitted a rival government to reor- 
ganize its f orcesj which we now were compelled to destroy by the slow 
process of attrition. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

BBVIBW OF THB OAXPAIGK OF THB ABMT OF THE POTOKAO, 
FROM ITS ABBT VAL ATHABBISON'8 JJkKDlXO TO ITS WITH- 
DBAWAL FSOM THB PJUIiMBUIiA. 



Although constitutional Conunander in Chief, the fruitless strategy 
in the vaflej canmaign convinced the President, that neither he nor 
the Secretary of War, had any of the qualifications of a military com- 
mander. Ete saw, too, from the ease with which 16,000 men had 
neutralized 60,000, that the creation of the Mountain Department and 
of the Departments of the Rappahannock and the Shenandoah had 
worked to the advantage of the Confederates. To remedy this evil an 
order was issued on the 26th of June merging the troops of the three 
departments into the Army of Virginia, conunanded by Major-General 

To clearly understand the events which followed, let us now direct 
our attention to the influence exerted upon the conduct of military 
affairs bv individuals in high station outside of the Cabinet. The 
power of Confess to raise and support armies unquestionably gave 
it the right to inquire how the military resources it had provided, were 
being applied. Thb right it exercised on the 9th and 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1861, by appointing a joint committee of three members of the 
Senate and tour members of the House of Representatives ^^to in- 
quire into the conduct of the present war." To accomplish this object 
the committee was given power '^to send for persons and papers, and 
to sit during the recess of either House of Congress."* 

Had the investigations been confined to transactions which had 
already occurred, no harm would have ensued beyond the injury done 
to discipline by encouraging officers to criticise their superiors with a 
view to securing promotion, or to the gratification of personal ill will. 
But a knowledge of past events by no means satisfied the committee. 
It pried into ^e present and sought to look into the future. With 
but little or no regard for secrecy, it did not hesitate to summon com- 
manders of armies in the field, who were asked and encouraged to dis- 
close the numbei*8 of their troops and their plans of campaign. 

July 8, 1862, scarcely a week after his assignment to the Army of 
Virginia, General Pope was called before the committee. From the 

a The committee oriflnnally consisted of: 

On the part of the Senate: Mr. B. F. Wade (chairman), Ohio; Mr. Z. Chandler, 
Michigan; Mr. Andrew Johnson, Tennessee. 

On the part of the House: Mr. D. W. Gooch, Maflsachnsetts; Mr. John Covode, 
Pennsylvania; Mr. G. W. Julian, Indiana: Mr. M. F. Odell, New York. 

(Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 66. ] 

Mr. Johnson, on being made military governor of Tennessee, was replaoea by Jos. 
A. Wright, of Indiana. The place of the latter on retiring from the Senate was left 
vacant 
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following question it will be seen that he revealed the strength of his 
conunana: 

Q. Will you state to the oommittee the amount of troope now under your com- 
mand, and the objects you have in view to accomplish what is being done and about 
to be done with that force? — A. I have a movable force, aside from the few troops 
that are here around Washington and in the intrenchments, of about 43,000 men. 
That is exclusive, also, of a small force that is in the Kanawha Valley, too far £rom 
the seat of operations nere to be of any use in the present service, o 

In continuation of his answer he next laid before them his original 
plan of campaign: 

This command, when concentrated, was designed by me— when I first came here 
and learned the condition of things, and before the late reverses before Richmond — 
to have marched upon Gordonsviile and Charlottesville, in Virginia, and the south- 
em extremity of the Shenandoah Valley, and thence upon Richmond upon the western 
side; at the same time, in the course of that march, I intended to destroy the rail- 
roads from Charlottesville to Lynchbuig and from Richmond to Lynchburg; then, 
having arrived in the vicinity of Richmond, I proposed to aid the forces there in 
every ^oesible way in the reduction of that place. That is what I proposed in the 
beginnmg.a 

Being interrogated as to what was about to be done, he explained 
his plans as follows: 

The reverses which have occurred within a few days there, and which have caused 
the retreat of our forces to a point from which they are not accessible from this direc- 
tion, and which by interposmg the whole bodv of the enemy between them and 
Washington may perhaps endan^r the safety of the capital here, has made it neces- 
sary to make some other disposition of my forces. I am therefore now assembling 
them at points on the east side of the Blue Ridge, some 25 or 30 miles south of Front 
Royal, and immediately in front of the passes leading through the Blue Ridge into 
the Shenandoah Valley, occupyiijg Culpeper Court House wiBi cavalry, and a point 
20 miles in front, in the direction of Richmond; so that, in case any of the enemy's 
troops succeed in penetrating into the valley of th^ Shenandoah. I occupy such a 
position that, by marching upon Gk)rdonsville, I have a shorter distance to march 
than they will have in turning back, and shall be able to cut them off completely. 
At the same time I shall be in such a position that in case the enemy should advance 
in any condderable force toward Washington, I shall be able to concentrate all my 
forces for the defense of this place, which I propose to defend, not by standing on 
the defensive at all^ or confronting the enemy and intrenching myself, but I pro- 
pose to do it by laying off on his flanks and attacking him from the moment that 
he crosses the Rappahannock, day and night, until his forces are destroved, or mine. 

I have no apprdiension, with my troops stationed in that position, although I have 
but 43,000 men, that even 80,000 of the enemy would be able to get to Washington 
at all. » 

The safety of the capital next engaged the attention of the com- 
mittee. 

Q. What will be the number of troops left in the entrenchments about Washing- 
ton? — A. In numbers they will be about 12,000 ; in condition they are very poor, 
indeed. They consist of new refldments, perfectly raw, and broken fragments of old 
re^ments sent here to recruit. The force is not an effective one by any means. 

Q. So that the defense of the capital will depend upon your army? — A. Largely 
upon operations in the valley. But I tell you that unless the enemy have force 
enough in Richmond to be able to detach at least 100,000 men, I do not anticipate 
any danger to this city. If they were to send so large a force as that against it, it 
would be very troublesome. 

******* 

Q. Is it your design to act upon the defensive alone? — A. Not at all. 

Q. So that you mean to attack?^ A. I mean to attack them at all times that I 
can get the opportunity. If I was to confront them with the force that I have, and 
go to building intrenchments. etc., they could flank me on either side and force 
me back without my being able to offer any resistance of any consequence. * * * 



, ^ 

o Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 276. 

«> Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol, 1, pp. 276, 277. 
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But if they shooki oome thn way with a very boge force, it seeniB to me that the 
only sort of defense of Washington at all I can afford, with the force I have, is to lie 
off upon the flanks of their army and attack them day and niffht at unexpected times 
and places so as to prevent them from advancing. It will be hard work, bat I do 
not see anything else so likely to prevail against tnem. 

Q. Would you not in all these movements feel embarrassed with the kn6wledge 
that while you are moving forward on the enemy vou are looked upon as the pro- 
tector of the capital here? — A. No, sir; for I am rally convinced that I would be 
doing the beet I know to effect that obiect. It is not neoeasary, in my opinion, in 
order to protect the capital, that I should interpose myself between the enemy and 
the place itself, in fact it would be the very worst policy to do so now; for wherever 
I could put tmrself, they could place themselves between me and the cajntal by 
attacking my flanks. iBv laying off on their flanks, if they should have only 40, OQO 
or 50,000 men, I could whip them. If they should have 70,000 or 80.000 men I would 
attack their flanks and force them, in order to get rid of me, to follow me out into 
the mountains, which would be what you want, I should suppose. They could not 
mardi on Wauiington with me lying with such a force as that on their flanks. <> 

The knowledge of the plans of the new commander thus acquired, 
together witii bis views as to the future movements of the Army of 
the Potomac, yet to be related, produced a pi*essure which, as in the 
case of Blenker's division, the President coula not be expected to resist. 

The members of the committee, all of them ififluential Senators or 
Representatives, were aware that for three months there had been no 
miutary head at the capital. They knew, too, that by turns the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of War had directed the movements of our 
armies. As the special representatives of Congress, which in its time 
represented the people, they felt that they had a right to mingle in the 
military as well as civil councils of the nation. 

The cause of the Rebellion, as alleged by the Confederates, was the 
accession to power of the great party which owed its success to its 
love of freedom and hatred of slavery. How far a want of sympatiiy 
with the new leaders of the Government influenced the removal of 
General McClellan as General in Chief it is impossible to tell, but it is 
certain that about this time he made the estrangement between himself 
and the Administration complete. Forgetting that as an army com- 
mander his sole duty was to aeal with the armed enemies of the country, 
he sought to influence the political results of the war. In time of civil 
war it should be a maxim, inflexibly adhered to, that no general should 
remain in command of an army who can not heartily support the civil 
policy of his government. 

July 7, he wrote to the President: 

* * * I cannot but re^rd our condition as critical, and I earnestly desire, in 
view of possible contingencies, to lay before Your Excellency, for vour priViite con- 
sideration, my i^eneral views concerning the existing state of the rebellion, althooffh 
they do not stnctly relate to the situation of this army, or strictly come within the 
scope of my official duties. These views amount to convictions and are deeply 
impressed upon m^ mind and heart. Our cause must never be abandoned; it is the 
cause of free institutions and self-government. The Constitution and the Union 
must be preserved, whatever may he the cost in time, treasure, and blood. If seces- 
sion is successful, other dissolutions are clearly to be seen in the future. Let neither 
military disaster, political faction, nor foreign war shake your settled purpose to 
enforce the equal operation of the laws of Uie United States upon the people of 
every State. The time has come when the Government must determine upon a civil 
and military policy, covering the whole ground of our national trouble. * ♦ » 
This rebellion has assumed the character of a war. * * * It should not be at 
all a war upon population, but a^inst armed forces and political organizations. 
Neither confiscation of property, political executions of persons, territorial organiza- 
tion of States, or forcible abolition of slavery should be contemplated for a moment. 

Military government should be confined to the preservation of public order and 
the protection of political right. Military power should not be allowed to interfere 

<* Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, pp. 277,278. 
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with the relations of servitude^ either by snpporting or impairing the authority of 
the master, except for repreeeing disorder, as in other cases. Slaves, contraband 
under the act of Congress, seeking military protection should receive it. The right 
of the Government to appropriate permanentl v to its own service, claims to slave 
labor should be asserted, and the right of the owner to compensation therefor 
should be recognized. This principle might be extended, upon grounds of military 
necessity and security, to all the slaves of a particular State, thus working manumis- 
sion in such State; and in Missouri, perhaps in western Virginia also, and possibly even 
in Maryland, the expedienc^r of such a measure is only a question of time. * * * 
Unless the principles governing the future conduct of our stn^le shall be made 
known and approved, the effort to obtain requisite forces will be almost hopeless. 
A declaration of radical views, especially upon slavery, will rapidly disintegrate our 
present armies. <> 

It would not have been surprising had the expression of views so 
antagonistic to the civil policy of the Administration determined his 
removal from command, but to accomplish this openly was impossible. 
He had extricated his army from a position which in the calculation 
of the Confederates doomea it to destruction. He was, moreover, one 
of a vast number of citizens who still sought to save the Union with- 
out the abolition of slavery, and who naturally approved and applauded 
him for his conservatism. To have relieved him under such circum- 
stances would have been a shock to the country. There was but one 
weLV to get rid of him, and that was to disintegrate his army. 

In the same letter General McClellan turned from the political to 
the military policy of the Government, of which he wrote: 

The policy of the Government must be supported by concentrations of military 
{>ower. The national forces should not be dispersed in expeditions, posts of occupa- 
tion, and numerous armies, but should be mainly collected into masses and brought 
to bear upon the armies of the Ck)nfederate States. Those armies thoroughly defeated, 
the political structure which they support would soon cease to exist. 

In carrying out any system of policy which you may form, you will require a 
Commanuer m Chief of the Army; one who possesses your confidence, understands 
your views, and who is competent to execute your orders by directing the military 
forces of the nation to the accomplishment of the objects by you proposed. I do 
not ask that place for myself. I am willing to serve you in such position as you may 
assign me, and I will do so as faithfully as ever subordinate served superior, b * * * 

The President by this time had become weary of his responsibility 
as a military conunander. In every new emergency he had been com- 
pelled to go to the War Department to consult the Secretary and his 
military council. Had he searched the annals of the war of 1812 he 
could not have failed to note that history was repeating itself and 
that all the orders issued to our aimies. with or without his approval, 
were really nothing but the orders of tne Secretary of War. 

The difficulties of Mr. Lincoln's position were not diminished when 
he consulted the generals in the field. On the 8th of July, at a council 
of war during ms visit to the Army of the Potomac at Harrison's 
Lianding. General McClellan and some of his corps commanders, esti- 
mating tne Confederate strength at 200,000, urged that the Army be 
reenforced by 20,000 or 30,000 men, and that operations aj^inst 
Richmond be resumed. Others who concurred in the above estimate, 
thought that the necessary reenforcements should number 100,000. 

Unable to reconcile the differences of opinion or to determine what 
to do, the President is alleged to have said to Mr. Sumner: 

M^ mind became perfectly perplexed, and I determmed right then and there to 
appoint a Commander in Chief who should be responsible for our military operations, 

a Frank Moore's Rebellion Record, vol. 1, pp. 595-69d, Supplement 
^ Frank Moore's Rebellion Record, vol. 1, p. 696, Supplement 
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and I deteradned further that General Halleck should be the man. I aooordinc^, 
afl soon as I arrived in Washington, telegraphed to him to come here and assume 
the responsibilities of that office, o 

It is true that he was designated ^'General in Chief," but if this 
title be intended to mean a military officer who exercises, under the 
orders of the President, exclusive command of the line and staff of the 
Army, save the staff omcers detailed to assist the Secretary of War in 
his duties, then it must be admitted that General Halleck was never 
General in Chief. It has already been shown that the position of the 
Secretary of War, which was not fully established prior to the contro- 
versy between General Scott and Secretary Davis, rests upon an official 
construction of the decision of the Supreme Court, and more especially 
on the Attorney -General's opinion that ^^the order of the Secretary 
of War is the order of the President." This opinion could not but be 
congenial to the chiefs of bureaus and their subordinates. 

In every conflict they saw that as the powers of the Greneral in Chief 
were reduced their offices were magnified and their exemption from 
military control was increased. Finally, when the Executive order of 
March 13 left the Secretary of War un trammeled by a General in 
Chief, they found themselves exalted to the responsible posts of military 
counselors, with a voice in determining every important movement of 
our armies. 

General Halleck had been brought up to recognize the complete 
sway of the Secretarv of War. It was therefore but natural, when 
placed in command of our armies, that he should have acknowledged 
the system which practically united all powers in the hands of a civU 
officer whose department had been created by (>>ngress for the sole 
purpose of organizing and supplying our troojjs. 

Tne effort to serve two masters could not fail in the end to prove fatal 
to the new General in Chief. He had accepted a position with no defined 
powers, with the additional disadvantage that lor every military mis- 
take the people could now hold him responsible. In vindication of 
his official action while General in Chief he wrote, in February, 1864, 
to General Sherman as follows: 

The great difficulty m the office of Greneral m Chief is that it is not undenBtood 
by the country. The responsibility and odium thrown upon it do not belone to it 
I am simply a military adviser of the Secretary of War and the President, and must 
obey and carry out what they decide upon, whether I concur in their decisions or 
not * * * It is my duty to strengthen the hands ot the President as Commander 
in Chief, not to weaken them by factious opposition. I have, therefore, cordially 
cooperated with him in any plan decided upon^ although I have never hesitated to 
differ in opinion. I must leave it to history to vindicate or condemn my own 
opinions or plans. They will be found at some future time on record, b * *' * 

General Halleck, as will be observed, did not define his duty in case 
the President differed in opinion from the Secretaiy of War, but the 
omission is unimportant. When he reached Washington in July, 1862, 
he found the military forces in Virginia divided into two armies. He 
did not seek nor was it necessary for him to trace the responsibility 
for this division to any particular source. As a writer on strategy 
he knew that as a fundamental urinciple the two armies should be 
united. There were two ways of aoing this with perfect safety, either 
of which, however, unless he chose to take the field in person, involved 
the sacrifice of a military commander. 

« Mahan's Critical History of the Late American War. p. 145. 

♦Fry on "The command of the Army," The Field Glass, May, 1879, p. 88. 
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The first ^as to draw back the Army of Virginia to Alexandria, 
leave enough troops in the works to secure the ^ety of the capital, 
and send the remainder to join the Army of the Potomac at Harrison's 
Landing. The execution of this plan, however, may have been a polit- 
ical one, but was not, as alleged by General Halleck, a mintary 
impossibility. 

The error of creating three departments in northern Virginia had 
been succeeded by a greater one — that of merging the troops into tiie 
Army of Virginia^ cmirged with the protection oi the capital and des- 
tined to act on a line of operations entirely separate and distinct from 
the Army of the Potomac. 

It was this line of operations, with Richmond as an objective, which 
in the beginning had been selected by the President and the Secretary 
of War for the Army of the Potomac. 

To give up this line would be to again yield to argiiments which had 
failed to convince them before. Morbidly apprehensive as to the safety 
of the capital, they had been frightened once by the sudden apparition 
of the enemy, and it was quite plain that they would refuse to be fright- 
ened again. This plan, flierefore, if entertained by General Halleck, 
had to be abandoned. 

The second plan was to draw back the Army of Virginia within the 
defenses of the capital, recall the Army of the Potomac to Alexandria, 
and then with the combined armies resume the offensive. 

The objection to this was that all the battles of the Army of the 
Potomac would go for nothing and the siege of Richmond be raised, 



an object which the Confederates had failed to accomplish in the Seven 
Days' battles. 

There was still a third plan, open to the same objection as the second, 
but so flagrantly in violation of the principles of war that it could 
not be undertaken without subjecting one or both armies to the danger 
of being overwhelmed and destroyed. This plan — a conapromise 
between the other two — was, however, the one adopted at Washing- 
ton. The proposed union was to be effected midway between the two 
capitals, along the line of the Rappahannock. 

The first intimation General McClellan had of the possible with- 
drawal of the Army of the Potomac from the Peninsula, was contained 
in a despatch from the President, dated May 26, the day Winchester 
was attacked by Stonewall Jackson. As before quoted, the closing 
part of the despatch read: 

I think the time is near when yon must either attack Bichmond or give up the 
job and come to the defense of Washington. « 

The visit of the President to Harrison's Landing, and the failure to 
harmonize opinions as to the reauired number of reenforcements, 
tended toward the withdrawal of tne Army of the Potomac from the 
Peninsula. 

To avert so great a calamity, Generd McClellan, on the 12tb of July, 
telegraphed to the President: 

* * * I am more and more convinced that the army ought not to be withdrawn 
from here, but promptly reenforced and thrown amin upon Richmond. If we have 
a little more than half a chance we can take it^ * « « 

fi Report of the joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, pt. 1, p. 330. 
34760**— 16 ^21 
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July 17, he again telegraphed to the President: 

It appears manifestly to be our policy to concentrate here eyerything we can pos- 
sibly spare from lees-important points, to make sore of cmshing the enemy at Rich- 
mond, which seems clearly to be the most important point in rebeldom. Nothing 
should be left to chance here. I would recommend that General Bumside, with im 
his troops, be ordered to this army, to enable it to assume the offensive as soon as 
possible.^ 

The next day, after referring to the arrival of Confederate reen- 
forcements, he again telegraphed: 

Am anxious to have determination of Government that no time may be lost in 
preparing for it. Hours are very precious now, and perfect unity of action neces- 
sary.* 

On the 25th of July, General Halleck visited General McClellan at 
Harrison's Landing for the purpose of ascertaining his views and 
wishes in regard to future operations. The memorandum of this inter- 
view, submitted to the Secretary of War, on the 27th of July, affords 
conclusive proof that either the President or Secretary still retained 
the personal direction and control over the movements of our armies. 
Neither of them had yet learned from their own experience or from 
history, that no civilian had ever been able to successfully direct the 
operations of armies, numbering more than half a million men. 

When General Halleck arrivM, General McClellan first proposed to 
cross the James River, ^^ attack Petersburjg, and cut off the enemy's 
conununications by that route south." The execution of this plan, 
which two years later compelled the surrender of Lee's army. General 
Halleck opposed on the ground of its danger and impracticability. 

General Halleck next expressed the opinion that it was — 

* * * a military necessity to concentrate his forces with those of General Pope 
on some point where they could at the same time cover Washinffton and operate 
against Richmond, unless he felt strong enough to attack the latter plaoe, with a strong 
probability of success, with the reenforcements that could be given to him.* 

. The memorandum continued : 

He expressed the opinion that with 30,000 reenforcements he could attack Richmond 
with a good chance of success. I replied that I was authorized by the President to 
promise only 20,000, and that if he could not take Richmond with that number, we 
must devise some plan for withdrawing his troops from their present position, to 
some point where they could unite wim those of Greneral Pope, without exposing 
Washmgton. 

He thought there would be no serious difficulty in withdrawing his forces for that 
purpose, but the movement, he said, would have a demoralizing influence on his own 
troops, and suggested the propriety of holding their present position till sufficient 
reenforcements could be collected. I told him that I had no authority to consider 
that proposition, and that he must decide between advising the witharawal of his 
forces to some point to be agreed upon, to meet General Pope, or to advance on Rich- 
mond with the reenforcements which the President had offered; that I was not suf- 
ficiently advised in regard to the position of our forces and those of the enemy to say 
how manv additional troops could be ^ven to him with safety, but that the President 
had decided that question by fixing his reenforcements at 20,000, and I could promise 
no addition to that number. I inferred from his remarks that, under these circum- 
stances, he would prefer to withdraw and unite with General Pope, but I advised 
him to consult his officers and nve me a final answer in the morning. He did so, 
and the next morning informed me that he would attack Richmond with the reen- 
forcements promised. He would not say that he thought the probabilities of success 
were in his favor, but that there was ''a chance,'' and he was *' willing to ti^ it*'^ 

«McClellan's Report, d. 146. 

6 Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, pp. 454»456. 

^'Ibid., p. 455. 
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The admission of General Halleck that he went to Harrison's Land- 
ing with no discretion; that he was authorized by the President to 
promise only 20,000 men; that he had no authority to consider a propo- 
sition to suspend operations till reenf orcements could be collected, as 
also his care not to transcend his authority, not only confirms his pre- 
vious admission that he was simply a *' military adviser," but leads to 
the more painful conviction that he had suffered himself to become a 
mere member of the military council, by means of which the Secretary 
of War continued to exert a controlling influence in all military 
matters. 

The disasters which ensued, like those of the previous three months, 
must therefore be credited to the defective laws which allowed the 
President to dispense with an actual General in Chief and substitute 
in his stead a civil oflScer supported by military advisers, disqualified 
by their tenure of office and occupations from giving free and enlight- 
ened opinions. 

General Halleck left Harrison's Landing on the 26th of July. 

Forced to consent to a resumption of operations with a reenforce- 
ment of 20,000 men, as the only means of preventing the transfer of 
the war from the Confederate to the national capital. General McClel- 
lan the same day telegraphed General Halleck: 

Allow me to urge most Btronely that all the troops of Bamside and Hanter, 
together with all that can possibly be spared from other points, be sent to me at 
once. I am sore that yoa will agree witn me that the true defense of Washington 
consists in a rapid and heavy blow given by this army upon Richmond. Can you 
not possibly draw 15,000 or 20,000 men from the West to reenforce me temporarily? 
They can return the moment we gain Bichmond. Please give weight to this sug- 
gestion. I am sure it merits it.^ 

July 28, General McClellan telegraphed to hun: 

* * * It is not confirmed that any of Bragg* s troops are yet here. My opinion 
is more and more firm that here is the defense of Washington, and that I should be at 
once reenforced by all available troops to enable me to advance. Retreat would be 
disastrous to the army and cause. I am confident of that ^ 

July 30 he again telegraphed: 

* * * I hope that it may soon be decided what is to be done by this army, and 
that the decision may be to reenforce it at once. We are losing mucn valuable time, 
and that at a moment when energy and decision are sadly neeaed. & 

The 20,000 men which General Halleck was authorized to promise 
General McClellan .were to be composed of the troops withdrawn from 
North and South Carolina, the former being under the command of 
General Burnside. By withdrawing the Army of Vir^nia to Wash- 
ington and Alexandria, 20,000 more veteran troops might have been 
acmed to the Army of tie rotomac, leaving still from 25,000 to 30,000 
men for the defense of the capital. The suggestion that the Army of 
the Potomac should hold its position till sufficient reenforcements 
could be collected deserved attention. 

On the Ist of July, the President issued a call for 300,000 men. 
Many of these regiments were already organized and were beginning 
to pour to the front. By waiting another month, the foregoing reen- 
forcement of 40,000 men could nave been easily increased to more 
than 100,000 men, which was the largest number requested, even under 

« Report of the Joint Committee on the Condnct of the War, vol. 1, p. 46d. 
^Mcaellan's Beport» p. 147. 
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the supposition that the Confederates numbered aOOLOOO. These con- 
siderations, if conveyed by General £[alleck to the President, or Sec- 
retary of War, were rejected. Twenty thousand men had been offered, 
35,000 had been asked, and this difference, when the Gt>veniment had 
under arms or in process of organization more than 800,000 men, was 
deemed sufficient to decide the withdrawal of the army. 

It has been alleged that had these reenf oroements been forwarded. 
General McClellan would not have possessed the skill to employ them. 
But this assertion, if admitted, does not justify the subsequent action. 
The President had just appointed a General in Chief who could have 
taken the field, and who^ nad he been able to capture the Confederate 
capital, would have received, if he had not merited, all the glory. 

Notwithstanding the plans of the army commander were over- 
thrown at the outset by the detachment oi McDowell, the worst that 
could be said of the Peninsula campaign was that thus far it had not 
been successful. To make it a failure was reserved for the agency of 
General Halleck. 

July 30, on the receipt of a despatch from General Pope to the effect 
that deserters reported the enemy to be moving soutn of the James 
River, and that the force in Richmond was very small. General Halleck 
telegraphed at 8 p. m. to General McClellan: 

I suggest that he (the enemy) be pressed m that direction to ascertain the facts of 
the case. « 

The same day and time he sent a second despatch: 

In order to enable you to move in any direction, it is neoeasary to relieve you of 
your sick. * * * I hope you will send them away as quickly as possible, and 
advise me of their removal. « 

To carry out this order, which, in connection with the preceding 
despatch, indicated an advance rather than a retreat, the Quartermaster- 
General was directed to provide the necessary transportation. The 
arrangements for the reception of the sick were left to the Surgeon- 
General. 

August 3, at 7.45 p. m.. General Halleck sent the fatal despatch which, 
to the joy of the Confederates, relieved them from all immediate 
anxiety as to the safety of their capital. It read: 

I have waited most anxiously to learn the result of your forced reconnoissance toward 
Richmond, and also whether all your sick have heen sent away, and I canget no answer 
to my telegram . It is determined to withdraw your army from the Peninsula to Acquia 
Creek. You will take immediate measures to effect this, covering the movement the 
best you can. Its real object and withdrawal should be concealed even from ^our own 
officers. Your material and transportation should be removed first. You will assume 
control of all the means of transportation witbin your reach and i^ply to ihe naval foices 
for all the assistance they can render you. You will consult freely with the commander 
of these forces. The entire execution of the movement is left to your discretion and 
iudgment. You will leave such forces as you may deem proper at Fort Monroe, 
Norfolk, and other places which we must occupy. & 

Those who, in their plans of campaign make no allowance for the 
material and other impediments to the march of an army, have cen- 
sured General McClellan for not obeying the order instantly, without 
either reflection or remonstrance. Tne country at this early day was 
filled with a multitude of amateur strategists, who, after raiding up a 

<>Fiank Moore's Rebellion Record, vol. 1, p. 698, Supplement 
i^Ibid., pp. 600,601, Supplement 
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few of Napoleon's campaigns, lost no opportunity of laying their plans 
before the President, at the same time striving to commend themselves 
to his notice by vilifying his military subordinates. Their conception 
of an army was like that of an eagle, which circling noiselessly through 
the air, first discovers and then darts upon its prey. 

Winnowing truth from error, history will recoi-d that in this emer- 
gency, the commander of the Army of the Potomac acted as became a 
patriot and a soldier. With a prevision of the consequences of the 
order, he telegraphed to General Halleck, at midday on the 4th of 
August; 

Your telegram of last evening is received. I must confess that it has caused me 
the greatest pain I ever experienced, for I am convinced that the order to withdraw 
this army to Aquia Creek will prove disastrous in the extreme to our cause. I fear 
• it wiU be a ktal blow. * * ♦ This army is now in excellent discipline and con- 
dition. We hold a debouche on both banks of the James River, so that we are free 
to act in any direction, and, with the assistance of the gunboats, I consider our com- 
munications as now secure. We are 25 miles from Richmond, and are not likely 
to meet the enemy in force sufficient to fij^ht a battle until we have reached 15 to 18 
miles, which brings us practically withm 10 miles of Richmond. It may be said 
there are no reenforoements available. I point to General Bumside's force; to that 
of General Pope, not necessary to maintain a strict defense in front of Washington 
and Harper's Ferry; to those portions of the army of the west not required for a 
strict defense there. Here, directly in front of this army, is the heart of the Rebel- 
lion. It is here that all our resources should be collected to strike the blow which 
will determine the fate of the nation. All points of secondary importance elsewhere 
should be abandoned and everv available man brought here. A decided victory 
here and the military strength of the Rebellion is crushed. It matters not what par- 
tial reverses we may meet with elsewhere, here is the true defense of Washington. 
It is here, on the banks of the James River, that the fate of the Union should be 
decided. 

Clear in my convictions of right, strong in the consdousnees that I have ever been 
and still am actuated solely by love of my country, knowing that no ambitious or self- 
ish motives have influenced me from the commencement of this war, I do now what I 
never did in my life before: I entreat that this order may be rescinded. ♦ ♦ * a 

The decree was unalterable. In reply, General Halleck telegraphed 
back on the 5th: 

You cannot regret the order of the withdrawal more than I did the necessity of 
givine it It will not be rescinded, and )rou will be expected to execute it with all 
gobble promptness. It is believed that it can be done now without serious danger. 
This may not oe so if there should be any delay. I will write you my views more 
fully by mail. * 

On the 6th he replied by mail: 

You, General, certainly could not have been more pained at receiving my order than 
I'was at the necessity of issuing it. I was advised by hiffh officers, in whose judgment 
I had j^reat confidence, to make the order immediately on my arrival here; out I 
determmed not to do so until I could learn your wishes from a personal interview, 
and, even after that interview, I tried every means in my power to avoid withdraw- 
ing your army, and delayed my decision as long as I dared to delay it. I assure you. 
General, it was not a hasty and inconsiderate act, but one that caused me more anx- 
ious thought than any other of my life. But after full and mature consideration of all 
the pros and eons, I was reluctantly forced to the conclusion that the order must be 
issued. There was to my mind no alternative. Allow me to allude to a few of the 
facts of the case. You and your officers, at our interview, estimated the enemy's 
force in and around Richmond at 200,000 men. Since then yon and others report 
that they have received and are receiving large reenforcements from the South. 
General Pope's army, now covering Washington, is only 40,000. 

Your effective force is only about 90,000| you are 30 miles from Richmond, and 
Gtoeral Pope SO or 90, with the enemy directly between you, ready to fall with 

o Report of Major-General Halleck, General in Chief, November 25, 1862, Exhibit 1. 
f> McOleUan's Report, p. 155. 
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superior numbers upon one or the other, as he may elect. Neither can reen'oroe the 
other in case of sucn an attack. 

If General Pope's armv be diminished to reenforce you, Washington, Biaryland, 
and Pennsylvania would be left uncovered and exposea. If your force be reduced 
to strenffthen Pope, you will be too weak to even hold the position you now ocoipy 
should tne enemy turn round and attack you in full force. In other words, the old 
Army of the Potomac is split into two parts, with the entire force of the enemy 
between them. They can not be united oy land without exposing both to destruc- 
tion, and yet they must be united. To send Pope's forces oy water to the Penin- 
sula is, under present circumstances, a military impossibility. The only alternative 
is to send the forces on the Peninsula to some pcHnt by water, say Fredericksbuig, 
where the two armies can be united. * » * 

I have not inquired, and do not desire to know, by whose advice or for what 
reason the Army of the Potomac was separated into two puts, with the enemy 
between them. I must take things as I find theuL I find the forces divided, and 1 
wish to reunite them. Only one feasible plan has been presented for doing this. If 
you or anyone else had presented a better one, I certamly should have i^opted it; 
out all of your plans require reenforcements, which it is impossible to give you. It 
is very easy to ask for reenforcements, but it is not so easy to give them when you 
have no disposable troops at your command. ^ 

While in this letter General Halleck magnanimously assumes all 
the responsibility for the attempt to unite the two amues on the line 
of the Rappahannock, there is every reason to believe that he was but 
carrying out a programme which was suggested by the Secretary of 
War or the Committee on the Conduct of the War before his nomi- 
nation as Gteneral in Chief. The '* high officers '' who advised him to 
issue the order immediately on his arrival in Washington doubtless 
belonged to the '^advisory council" of which he had practically con- 
fessea himself a member. 

The objection that Washington, Maryland, and Pennsylvania would 
be uncovered, when 25,000 veteran troops could have been left within 
the defenses of the capital, not taking into account the new troops 
which would speedily arrive, was but a reiteration of the reasons for 
originally weakening the Army of the Potomac. 

In addStion to the letter, there is presumptive evidence too strong 
to be resisted. In his testimony beiore the Joint Committee on the 
Conduct of the War, General Pope, on the 8th of July, a week after the 
battle of Malvern Hill, stated: 

Q. Would you not be in a far better condition to attack Richmond suooeesfully 
if you had the army on James River somewhere on this side of Richmond? — A. 
Altogether better. I am not sufficiently familiar with the causes that induced the 
movement upon the Peninsula with that force, but it has always seemed to me thai 
we had better have made our movement upon Richmond direct from Washington. 
We should then have been able to have moved the whole force from here, for our 
movement would, at all times, have covered the place; that would have forced the 
enemy to have left Richmond and evacuate the entire State, or it would have forced 
their troops down upon the peninsula between those two great rivers, where they 
could have been captured or starved to death. I think dividing up our forces to 
accomplish such an object as that is a great mistake. 

Q. By keeping that army up here to operate, they could all have left the city with 
safety to move upon Richmond? — A. Yes, sir; every man of them. The difficult now 
is, that we can not take the troops now here down there without leavlne Washington 
open to attack. If that armv was between us and Richmond it would be an easy 
matter to reenforce it with all the troops here. 

*♦♦♦♦«» 

By Mr. Covode: 
Q. Would it not, in your judgment, be the best wajr to htms that arm^ up her^ 
so that it might unite with your armjr and go upon Richmond from this side?— A. I 
think it would. I expressed that opinion to the President a week ago. 

a Report of Major General Halleck, General in Chief, Aug. 6, 1862, Exhibit No. 2. 
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By Mr. Gtoocb: 
Q. To what i)oint would you bring that army? — A. Anywhere in this neighborhood. 
I think to Aqoia Creek would be well. 

By Mr. (jooch: 
Q. If that army is to be removed, the more speedily it is removed the better? — A. 
I think 80. 

»#«♦♦♦» 

By Mr. Gooch: 
Q. In the event that we should determine to move our army back to Aquia Creek, 
would it not be in the power of the rebels to reach here Quicker than we could bring 
that army back here? — A. Yee, sir; quicker than the whole of it could be brought 
here. But a sufficient force could be Drought around in time to prevent their uSik- 
ing any considerable progress. 

Q. Would not the rebels, in all probability, as soon as they were relieved from 
McClellan*8 army, move on Washington? — A. The chances are that they would do so.« 

On the 20th of December, 1861, the day the Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War held its first meeting, the following entry was made 
in the journal: 

* * * By the unanimous consent of the committee, it was agreed that, as a 
matter of honor, none of its members should reveal anything that transpired in com- 
mittee until such time as the injunction of secrecy should be removed, o 

July 15, a week after the committee became possessed of General 
Pope's plan of campaign and reconmaendation tnat the Army of the 
Potomac be transferred to Aquia Creek, the injunction of secrecy was 
removed. The Journal for that date reads: 

On motion of Mr. Chandler: 

Ordered, That any member of the committee be authorized to use such testimony 
taken before it, in either House of Congreas, as he may deem expedient. * * * e 

With the right exercised by the committee to elicit and then pro- 
claim on the floors of Congress the plans of our commanders, and with 
the knowledge in the possession of its clerks, stenograpners, and 
printers, one can readily see how the Confederates were able to pro- 
cure information through their agents in Washington, and to begin 
the campaign of the Second Bull Kun with every assurance of success. 
Let us now inquire into the movements of the Army of the Potomac 
subsequent to the order for its withdrawal from Harrison's Landing. 
August 4, General Halleck telegraphed to General McClellan — 

My telegram to you of yesterday will satisfy you in regard to future operations. It 
was expected that you.would have sent off your sick, as directed, without waiting to 
know what were or would be the intentions of the Government respecting future 
movements. The President expects that the instructions which were sent you yes 
terday, with his approval, will be carried out with all possible dispatch and caution. 
The QuartermasterH^eneial is sending to Fort Monroe all the transportation he can 
coUecf 

o Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 279-281. 

Mr. Chandler, near the close of Goiend Pope's examination, askea the question: 
** Suppose that you had the army which was here on the first day of March kst, over 
200,000 strong, do you suppose you would find any obstacle to prevent your marching 
from here to New Orleans?" To which General Pope replied: **I should suppose 
not I have never seen that army; but if it be the army they say it was, it seems 
to me it was power^^l enough to have gone anywhere." (Report of the Joint Com* 
mittee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 282. ) 

Mbid., vol. 1, p. 68. 

clbid., p. 102. 

<iMcClellan'8 Report, p. 156. 
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Aagust 5, General McClellan replied: 

Your teleeram of yesterday received, and is being carried out as promptly as pos- 
sible. With the means at my command, no human power could nave moved the 
sick in the time you say you expected them to be moved. « 

August 6, General Halleck again telegraphed: 

You will immediatelv send a rmment of cavalry and several batteries of artHlerr 
to Bumside's command at Aquia Creek. It is reported that Jackson is moving north 
with a very lai^ge force. * 

The immense resources of the Government which enabled the War 
Department, in thirty -seven days, to charter the vessels and transport 
to Fort Monroe an army of 121,000 men, with all its material, has 
caused admiring foreigners to liken the movement to the stride of a 

S'ant. Where 200 transports were speciallv provided for horses in 
e original movement, but 20, or one-tenth, were available for the 
withdrawal. The large steamships which could carry infantry to Fort 
Monroe by the thousand could not ascend the James River. 

In disembarking at Fort Monroe the horses, in the absence of 
docks, were thrown overboard and compelled to swim ashore. At 
Harrison's Landing the sick and wounded, the artillery and cavalry, 
as well as the vast stores which had been accumulated, could only be 
shipped at the few docks built for landing supplies. 

August 9, the day General Pope was attacked by Stonewall Jackson 
at Cedar Mountain, with a view to force the withdrawal from the Pen- 
insula, General Halleck telegraphed General McClellan — 

I am of the opinion that the enemy is massing his forces in front of Generals 
Pope and Bumside, and that he expects to crush them and move forward to the 
Potomac You must s^id reenforcements instantly to Aqoia Creek. Considering 
the amount of transportation at your disposal, your delay is not satisfactory. You 
must move with all possible celerity. ^ 

August 10, General McClellan replied: 

Telegram of yesterday received. The batteries sent to Bnmside took the last 
available transport yesterday morning. Enough have since arrived to ship 1 regi- 
ment of cavalry to-day. The sick are being embarked as rapidly as possibla There 
has been no unnecessary delay, as you assert — not an hour's — but everything has 
been and is being pushed as rapidly as possible to carry out your orders.* 

The same day Captain Sawtelle, acting for Colonel Ingails, chief 
quartermaster of the Army of the Potomac, telegraphed General Meigs^ 
Quartermaster-General : 

Colonel Ingalls, being himself ill, has requested me to telegraph to you concern- 
ing the state and capacity of the transports now here. On the nigiit of the Sth I 
dispatched 11 steamers, principally small ones, and 6 schooners, with 5 batteries of 
heavjr horse wtillery, none of which have yet returned. Requisition ia made this 
morning for transportation of 1,000 cavalry to Aquia Creek. AH the schooners that 
have b^n chartered for carrying horses have been long since discharged or changed 
into freight vessels. 

A large proportion of the steamers now here are still loaded with stores or are in 
the floating-ho^ital service engaged in removing the sick. To transport the 1,000 
cavalry to-day will take all the available steamers now here not engaged in the service 
of the harbor. These steamers could take a large number of imantry, but are not 
well adapted to the carrying of horses, and much space Is thus lost Several steamers 
are expected here to-day, and we are unloading schooners rapidly; most of these are 
not chartered, but are being taken for the service required at same rates of pay as 
other chartered schooners. If vou could cause a more speedy return of the steamen 
sent away from, here it would Ukdlitate matters. (McCleUan's Report, p. 159.) 

oMcClellan's Report, p. 155. 2»Ibid., p. 159. 
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The enemy's movements had ah*eady thrown the capital into alarm. 
At 12 p. m.« August 10, General Halleck again telegraphed: 

The enemy is croesing the Bapidan in large force. They are fightioff General Pope 
tOKiay; there must be no further delay in your movements: that which has already 
occuired was entirely unexpected, and must be satisfactorily explained. Let not a 
moment's time be lost, ana telegraph me daily what progress you have made in 
executing the order to transfer your troops. & 

At 11.30 p. m., General McClellan replied: 

Your despatch of to>day is received. I assure you again that there has not been any 
unnecessary delav in carrying out your orders. You are probably laboring under 
some great mistake as to the amount of transportation available here. I have pushed 
matters to the utmost in getting off our sick and the troops you ordered to Bumside. 
Ck)k>nel Ingalls has more than once informed the Quartermaster-Greneral of the con- 
dition of our water transportation. From the fact that you directed me to keep the 
order secret, I took it for gnntod that you would take the steps necessary to provide 
the requisite transportation. A large number of transports for all arms of service, 
and for wagons, should at once be sent to Yorktown and Fort Monroe. I shall be 
ready to move the whole army by land the moment the sick are disposed of. You 
may be sure that not an hour's delay will occur that can be avoided. I fear you do 
not realize the difficulty of the operation proposed. The regiment of cavalry for 
Bumside has been in bourse of embarkation to-day and to-night; 10 steamers were 
required for the purpose; 1, 258 sick loaded to-day and to-night Our means exhausted 
except one vessel retumiiig to Fort Monroe in the mommff, which will take some 
500 cases of slight sickness. The present moment is probably not the proper one for 
me to refer to the unnecessary, harsh, and unjust tone of your telegrams of late. It 
will, however, make no difference in my official action, c 

August 12, nearly two weeks after the order was issued to send off 
the sick, General Halleck telegraphed to General McClellan: 

The Quartermaster-General informs me that nearly every available steam vessel in 
the country is now under your control. * * * All vessels in the James River 
and the Chesapeake Bay were placed at your disposal, and it was supposed that 8,000 
or 10,000 of your men could be transported daily. ♦ ♦ ♦ The bulk of your mate- 
riel on shore it was thought could be sent to Fort Monroe, covered by that part of 
the Army which could not get water transportation. Such were the ^dews of the 
Government here. Perhaps we were misinformed as to the facts; if so, the delay 
could be explained. Nothms in my telegram was intentionally harsh or unjust, but 
the delay was so unexpected that an explanation was required. There has been, 
and is, the most uigent necessity for despatch, and not a single moment must be lost 
in getting additional troops in front of Washington. ^ 

The same night General McClellan replied: 

Your despatch of noon to-day received. It is positively the fact that no more men 
could have oeen embarked hence than have ffone. and that no unnecessary delay has 
occurred. Before your orders were received Colonel Ingalls directed all available 
yeasels to come from Monroe. Officers have been sent to take personal direction. 
Have heard nothing here of Bumside' s fleet. * * * I am sure that you have 
been misinformed as to the availability of vessels on hand. We can not use heavily 
loaded supply vesBels for troops or animals, and such constitute the mass of those here, 
which have been represented to you as capable of transporting this army. * * * 
I learn that wharf accommodations at Aquia are altogetner inadequate for landing 
troops and supplies to any large extent. Not an hour should be lost in remedying 
this. ♦ ♦ * With all the facilities at Alexandria and Washington six weeks, 
about, were occupied in embarking the army and its materiel. Bumside's troops 
are not a fair onterion for rate of embarkation. All his means were in hand, his 
outfit specially prepared for the purpose, and his men habituated to the movement 

There shall be no unnecessary delay, but I cannot manufacture vessels. I state 
these difficulties from experience, and because it appears to me that we have been 

a This de^iaUdi was doubtless dated 12 mu, as otherwise G^ieral McClellan could 
not have replied to it the same day. 
& McClellan's Bep^t, p. 159. 
« Ibid., p. 160. 
tfllAd., pp. 161,168. 
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lately working at crofls purpoeee, because yoa have not been properly informed by 
those arouDd you, who ought to know the inherent difficulties of sucn an undertak- 
ing. It is not possible for anyone to place the army where you wish it, ready to 
move, in less than a month. If Washington is in danger now, this army can scarcely 
arrive in time to save it; it is in much better position to do so from here than from 
Aquia.« « * ♦ 

Had General McClellan been directed tx) abandon his sick and such 
stores as could not be transported in the regular supply trains of the 
army, he could have beffun the march to Port Monroe the day the 
order was received, but the order directed him first to remove the sick 
and materiel. This was accomplished in eleven days, and on the 14tli, 
the Fifth Corps, under Fitz Jonn Porter began the retrograde move- 
ment. General McClellan, remaining with the rear guard, followed on 
the 16th. 

Whether there was any lack of zeal in the movement of the troops 
will best appear by quoting the words of Horace Greeley: 

General Porter was under orders to halt the advance at Williamsburg until the 
crossing was complete, but, intercepting there a letter which apprised him that the 
enemy were concentrating rapidly on Pope with intent to crush nim before he could 
be reenforced. he took the r^ponsibility of pressing on to Newport News, which he 
reached on the 18th, having marched 60 miles in three days; and on the 20th his 
corps had embarked and was on its way^ to Aquia Creek. On that day the last of 
the army had reached its prescribed pomts of embarkation at Yorktown, Newport 
News, and Fortress Monroe. * * * ft 

The order to General Porter was received at 5 p. m. of the 14th. 
At 7 p. m. his corps was in motion and continued to inarch all night 

The distance from Williamsburg to Newport News — 4:5 miles — was 
made between daylight of the I7th and 8 a. m. of the 18th. 

If it be considered that the Burnside fleet was not available for sev- 
eral days after the order to withdraw was issued, and that nearly 
every transport in service was used to supply the current wants of the 
eastern departments, besides transporting new troops from Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, it will be admitted that under orders to 
abandon neither sick, wounded, nor stores, the movement of the Army 
of the Potomac from Harrison's Landing to Fort Monroe was one of 
the quickest on record. 

Nevertheless, nearly a year later, March 11, 1863, Greneral Halleck 
was asked by the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War: 

Had the Army of the Peninsula been brought to cooperate with the Army of Vir- 
einia with the utmost energy that circumstances would have permitted, in your 
judgment, as a military man, would it not have resulted in our victory instead ot our 
defeat? 

To which he replied: 

I thought so at the time, and still think so. c 

Upon this opinion chiefly have contemporary historians based the 
conclusion that the battle of the Second Bull feun was lost through 
the tardy movements of the Army of the Potomac. 

April 6, 1863, three weeks after Greneral Halleck made the above 
reply, the Committee on the Conduct of the War, ignoring the influ- 
ence of its members in forcing the retreat from the Peninsula, reported 
to Congress as follows: 

* ^ ^ In the history of that army is to be found all that is neoeesary to enable 
your committee to report upon "the conduct of the war." Had that Army fulfilled 

a Mcaellan's Report, pp. 162, 163. 

^Greeley's American Conflict, vol. 2, p. 171. 

<^Beport of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 454. 
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al that a generous and confiding people were justified in expecting from it, this 
rebellion had long since been crushea and the blessing of peace restored to this 
nation. The failure of that Arm^ to fulfill those expectations has prolonged the con- 
test to the present time with all its expenditure of life and treasure, for it has to a 
great extent neutralized, if not entirely destroyed, the legitimate fruits which would 
otherwise have been reaped from our glorious victories in the West.^ 

That the reader may form his own conclusions^ let us now consider 
the feasibility of uniting the two armies on the hne of the Rappahan- 
nock. In effecting the concentration of troops it is a principle of 
strategy that the point of concentration must oe nearer to your own 
corps than to those of the enemy. 

W hether General Halleck be regarded as a free agent, or as the vic- 
tim of a system which rcKjuired implicit obedience to the Secretary 
of War, his neglect of this strategical axiom cannot be excused, par- 
ticularly as the danger of its violation had just been illustrated in his 
own department in the West. 

When assigned to the command of the Department of the Mississippi 
in March, 1862, the Army of the Ohio, under General Buell, was at Nash- 
ville and the Army of the Tennessee, under General Grant, was mov- 
ing up the Tennessee River. The point of concentration first selected 
was ^vannah, on the e&st bank, but the expedition against the Memphis 
and Charleston Railroad having fallen back and disembarked at Pitts- 
burg Landing, on the west bank 9 miles above, the remainder of the 
Army of the Tennessee was sent forward to the same place, on which 
the Army of the Ohio was also directed. From Pittsburg Landing to 
Nashville the distance was more than 100 miles; from the same point 
to Corinth, where the Confederate Army lay, it was scarcely 25 miles. 

Aware of the impending junction, the Confederates, as already 
stated, assailed the Army of the Tennessee on the 6th of April and 
steadily pressed it back, their last attack being only resisted by a heroic 
effort lust as the leading division of the Army of the Ohio reached the 
field. 

The chances of a successful concentration in Virginia were much 
less promising than at Pittsburg Landing. The Army of Virginia 
was on the Rapidan, 60 miles from Richmond; the Army of the Poto- 
mac was on the James River, 25 miles below. Directly between the 
two, under a single commander, lay the Confederate army, reenf orced 
by all the troops that could be collected east of the AUeghenies. 

To join the Army of Virginia, the Army of the Potomac had to 
march from Harrison's Landing to Fort Monroe, a distance of from 60 
to 70 miles, proceed 125 miles by water from Fort Monroe to Aquia 
Creek, involving the delay of embarkingand disembarking, and thence 
march to the Cmtnge and Alexandria Railroad, 30 miles farther — in 
all a distance of 215 miles. 

By contrast with the uncertainties of water transportation, the Con- 
federates had two railroads from Richmond — one leading to Freder- 
icksburg, on the Rappahannock, the other to Rapidan Station, on the 
Rapidan — two points but 30 miles apart. 

The first road was available for massing on our left, against the 
troops from the Army of the Potomac, arriving successively at Aquia 
Creek; the other was equally available for an attack on the Army of 
Virginia, while both could be used for a movement against the center, 
ini(may between Fredericksburg and Rappahannock station. 

fl Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, voL 1, p. 4. 
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With all these advantages, the separation of our armies rave to the 
Onfederates an opportunity not to be neglected. Stonewwl Jackson, 
the moment the Seven Days' battles were over, urged an offensive 
movement against the Army of Vir^nia. Lee, however, more cau- 
tious if not more sagacious, recognizing, like McClellan, that the 
defense of Washington lay at Richmond, waited till the 13th of July, 
when, knowing that no reenforcements had been sent to the Army of 
the Potomac, he moved Jackson with his own and EwelPs division to 
Culpeper Court House. Near this place, on the 9th of August, Jack- 
son fought the battle of Cedar Mountain, and then fell back across the 
Rapidan. This temporary retreat resoi-ted to for safety, was but pre- 
paratory to a general movement. 

The reports of spies from Washington, where, after the injunction 
of secrecy was removed, army movements could be discussed in Con- 
gress, on the streets, and in the hotels; the advance of the Army of 
Virginia midway to the Confederate capital^ the reembarkation of 
Burnside's corps at Fort Monroe, and ib3 landing at Aquia Creek; the 
increase of the number of transports oh the James River, together 
with the shipment of troops and stores, satisfied the mind of the Con- 
federate commander that if Richmond was still our objective point, we 
had determined to reach it bv the overland route. ^ 

No longer uneasy as to the safety of his capital, he designated a 
division for its protection, and on the 13th of August, the day before 
the Fifth Corps began the retreat from the Peninsula, put the main 
body of his army in march for the Rapidan. 

Fortimately for the Union, the Confederates were slow in profiting 
by their advantage. With but 60 miles to march to the Rapidan, part 
of the troops proceeding by rail, and a further march of 20 miles to 
the Rappahannock, it was not till the 21st and 22d of August, that they 
were able to make demonstrations along the line of the latter river, 
which, owing to the judicious dispositions of General Pope, they were 
unable to cross until the 25th. 

In the meantime, General Pope had been reenforced by Reno^s 
division of Burnside's corps, and by the Fifth Corps under General 
Porter, the head of which only arrived at Aquia Creek on the 21sL 

Thus, notwithstanding the tardiness of the Confederates, but one 
corps of the Army of the Potomac, by making forced marches and 
using every exertion to hasten its transportation by water, was able to 
join the Army of Virginia on the line designated by the General in Chief. 

a Pollard's Lost Cause, p. 303. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

BEVIBW OF THX OAlCPAiair 07 THB 8X0OND BXn«L BUN. 



OENEBAL pope's OBDEBS AND DISPOSITION OF TEOOP8. 

Had General Pope been left to himself, it is probable that he would 
have conducted his army back to Bull Run or to the defenses where 
the concentration could have been effected in safety: but on the 21st. 
General Halleck telegraphed that in fully forty-eignt hours he could 
be made strong enough, adding "Don't yield an inch if you can 
help it. "« 

This order General Pope carried out to the letter. On the 23d, he 
intended to cross the Rappahannock and give battle, but was prevented 
by a rise of the river. The same day, Heintzelman's corps from the 
Army of the Potomac, without its artillery, arrived by rail at War- 
renton Junction, having, by a change of orders, been disembarked at 
Alexandria, instead of Aquia Creek. On the 25th, General Pope 
became f uUj aware of a turning movement by his right. On the 26tn, 
in the evening, Stonewall Jac&on, with about 30,000 men, seized his 
communications at Kettle Run, 6 miles east of Warrenton Junction. 

For more than sixteen years, the mass of our loyal people of the 
country have been convinced that the second battle of feull Run was 
lost on the 29th of August, and that the loss was due to the disobedi- 
ence of orders, insubordination, and treachery of some of the high 
oflScers of the Army of the Potomac. This conviction was naturally 
produced by the official dispatches and subsequent report of the com- 
mander of the Ai-my of Virginia. 

In settling so important a question, the only safe data are despatches 
and official reports. From tnese it appears that up to the night of 
August 27, the dispositions of the commander of the Army of Virginia 
were all that could have been expected from a skillful commander. 
Greneral Halleck had asked him to nold the Rappahannock till the 23d; 
he held it till the 26th. His army at the time consisted as follows: 

Banks's corps 6, 000 

SigeFs corps 9,000 

McDoweU^s corps (incloding Reynold's division of the Fifth Corps, Army of 

the Potomac) 15,500 

Reno's corps (Bumside's command) 7,000 

Heintzelman's corps and Porter's corps 18, 000 

CSavalry 4,000 

Total 58,500 

The cavalry was so completely broken down that there were not 
more than 600 fit for effective service. Although short of this class of 

<> Report of the Joint Committee on the Oondact of the War, pt^ 2, p. 125, Supplement 
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troops, called the eyes of an army. General Pope had exact informa- 
tion or the movements and strength of the enemy. He knew, on the 
evening of the 27th, that Jackson, with Ewell's, Taliaferro's and A. P. 
Hill's infantry divisions, supported by cavalry and artillery, the whole 
from 25,000 to 30,000 strong, had left the main body of Lee's army 
and gotten completely in his rear. He saw also, with satisfaction, that 
his own movements betokened an easy victory over his adversary. 

The evening of the 27th, McDowell and oi^el, 24,500 strong, were 
at Gainesville, on the Warrenton and Centreville pike, the only route 
by which Jackson could escape through Thorougnfare Grap. Reno's 
command and Kearney's division, with a total or about 11,000, were 
at Greenwich. Hooker's division of Heintzelman's corps, moving 
along the Orange and Alexandria Railroad toward Manassas, on the 
afternoon of the 27th, had already had a fight with Ewell's divisions 
at Bristoe Station. Porter, with 9,000 men, was between Warrenton 
Junction and Bristoe. Banks, with 5,000 men, brought up the rear, 
guarding the material and trains. 

Although the two armies had not been wholly united, the comman- 
der of the Army of Virginia saw himself at the head of 60,000 men, 
while the enemy had but 30,000. Another move, and his triumph 
would be complete. Confident of success, he sent the following order 
to General Porter at 6.30 p. m. from Bristoe Station: 

Tbe Major-General Commanding directs that you start at 1 o'clock to-night, and 
come forward with your whole corps, or such part of it as is with you, so as to be 
here by daylight to-morrow mommg. Hooker has had a very severe action with 
the enemy, with a loss of about 300 killed and wounded. The enemy has been 
driven back, but is retiring along the railroad. We must drive him ^m Manassas 
and clear the country between that place and Grainesville, where McDowell is 
* * * It ia necessary on all accounts that you should be here by daylight <> 

To General Kearny he sent orders from Bristoe at 9.80 p. m.: 

At the very earliest blush of dawn push forward with your command with all 
speed to this place. You can not be more than 3 or 4 miles distant Jackson, A. P. 
Hill, and Ewell are in front of us. Hooker has had a severe fight with them to-dav. 
McDowell marches upon Manaszas Junction from Graineeville to-morrow at daybreak. 
Reno upon the same place at the same hour. I want you here at day dawn, if pos- 
sible, and we shall bag the whole crowd. Be prompt and expeditious, and never 
mind wagon trains or roads till this af&dr is over. ^ 

To General McDowell (commanding left wing, consisting of hb own 
and Sigel's corps) he sent orders: 

At daylight to-morrow morning march rapidly on Manassas Junction with yonr 
whole force, resting your right on tne Manassas Gap Railroad, throwing your left ¥rell 
to the east. Jackson, Swell, and A. P. Hill are between Grainesville and Manassas 
Junction. We had a severe fight with them to-day, driving them back several miles 
along the railroad. If you will march promptly and rapidly at the earliest dawn of 
day upon Manassas Junction, we shall bag the whole crowd. I have directed Beno 
to march from Greenwich at the same hour upon Manassas Jimction, and Eeamy, 
who is in his rear, to march on Bristo at daybreak. Be expeditious and the day 
is our own. ^ 

The order to General McDowell implied that he should march in 

Crallel columns, or en Echelon of columns, with sufficient distance 
tween them to form line at any moment, nis riffht resting on the 
Manassas Gap Railroad, his left '^well to the east." 

« Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 2, p. 144. 
& Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, voL 2, p. 145, Sup- 
plement 
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General McDowell's order shows that he comprehended the views 
of the army commander. It read: 

I. Major-General Sigel will immediately march with his whole corps on Manassas 
Junction, his right resting on the Manassas Railroad. 

II. Brigadier-General Reynolds will march on the turnpike, immediately in the 
rear of General Sigel, and form his division on the left of General Sigel, and march 
upon Manassas Junction. 

III. Brisadier-General Kine will follow immediately after General Reynolds and 
form his division on G^enu Reynolds's left and direct his march on Manassas 
Junction. 

IV. Brigadier-General Ricketts will follow Brigadier-Greneral King and march to 
Gainesville, and if on arriving there no indication shall appear of the approach of 
the enemy from Thoroughfare Gap, he will continue his march along the turnpike, 
form on the left of Greneral King, and march on Manassas Junction. He will be 
constantly on the lookout for an attack from the direction of Thoroughfare Grap, and 
in case one is threatened, he will form his division to the left and march to resist it. 
The headquarters of the corps will be at King's division. « 

General Pope believed the enemy to be between Gainesville and 
Manassas, and this conclusion was warranted by such information as 
he had received. 

The enemy in the meantime had made new dispositions. Talliaf erro's 
division, late on the night of the 27th, or early in the morning of the 
28th, moved from Manassas by the Sudley Church road and took 
position on the Warrenton pike near Groveton, three miles and a half 
east of Gainesville. Ewelrs division, crossing Bull Run on the morn- 
ing of the 28th, moved up the north hitnk, and then joined TalliafeiTo, 
via the Warrenton pike. A. P. Hill at the same time moved to Centre- 
ville, turned to the left, and via the Warrenton pike hastened to join 
the other two divisions west of Bull Run. Jackson's cavalry pressed 
on to Fairfax Court-House. Whether the enemjj^ had remained at 
Manassas on the morning of the 28th, or was executing the movements 
just explained, it admits of no doubt that had General Pope's order 
been executed (by McDowell's command), Jackson must have been 
totally defeated, it not captured. 

On a front of two lines, omitting Ricketts's division, which was 
wisely ordered to Thoroughfare Gtij), General McDowell's two corps 
woula have extended almost two miles. To execute the movement 
directed in General McDowell's order, King's division, which was to 
form the left, must have marched by the Warrenton pike as far east as 
Groveton before turning off for Manassas. This will appear the more 
certain, when it is stated that had line been formed with the right 
resting on the Manassas Gap Railroad, three miles east of Gainesville, 
the left would have reached to Groveton. To cover properly the 
advance of McDowell's left, his cavalry should have been sent at least 
two miles east of Groveton, which would have enabled it to overlook 
Bull Run and thus discover any movement of the enemy on the War- 
renton pike west of Stone Bridge. Had this precaution been observed, 
or even had the left column ^vanced without cavalry as far east as 
Groveton, the enemy's position would have been discovered and a 
battle would have been inevitable. But to prevent such a result a 
series of contretemps now occurred, for which General Pope was in 
no wise responsible. 

On the evening of the 27th, one division of Sigel's corps was at 
GhunesviUe, the other a mile or two in its rear. McDowell's corps 

^Keport of Military Operations daring the Rebellion, vol. 6, p. 222. 
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was at Buckland Mills, three miles west of Grainesville. Greneral 
Pope's order prescribed that the troops should move at earliest 
dawB, but at 7.30 a. m. General McDowell was notified by Greneral 
Reynold?, commanding the leading division of his own corps, that 
SigePs corps was halting at the junction of the pike and the Manassas 
Gap Railroad, and that it was making no preparations to advance, the 
men at the time being engaged in cooking tneir breakfasts." Although 
an adjutant-general was sent to correct the neglect, it was not till late 
in the forenoon that the head of the eoi-ps began the march for Manassas. 
Meanwhile Reynolds's division, crossing the railroad and advancing 
toward Groveton, had a brush with the enemy, whose sudden disap- 
pearance led to the belief that it was merely a rear guard or a detacn- 
ment of cavalry with artillery, sent out to reconnoiter. 

The demonstration, however, slight as it was, made both Reynolds 
and Sigel deploy — the former perpendicular, the latter parallel to the 
pike. This caused another delay, succeeded by a mistal^ which more 
than anv other proved fatal to the campaign. In resuming the march, 
General Sigel misconstrued his orders and began a circular move- 
ment to place his right on the Orange and Alexandria Railroad. Rey- 
nolds and King followed in echelon, on the left. As a consequence, 
the whole force which was to have advanced on the north of the 
Manassas Gttp Railroad, crossed to the south and proceeded in this 
false direction until the right arrived within 2i nules of Manassas. 
Here the cavalrv reported that the place had been evacuated. 

General Sigel states in his report that, before he faced his corps 
about and moved back to form line near Gtdnesville so as to assist 
General Reynolds, the cavalrv sent out a mile and a half to the left of 
the road to Manassas was shelled by the eneiny. This fact, in connec- 
tion with General Reynolds's skirmish at Gainesville, denoted the 
presence of the enemy m the direction of Groveton. Later in the day. 
when the movement was again resumed, the two corps passing arouna 
the enemy's flank lost their contact, and hence when they arrived near 
Manassas had no information to communicate. General Pope was 
thus left to divine the enemy's movements from such information as 
he could gather at Manassas. 

The orders that followed, with the serious consequences they entailed, 
will justify us in pausing for a few moments to call attention to tiie 
inadequate strength of the Adjutant-General's Department 

Of late no argument has been used more eTOctively to prevent 
military legislation, than the assertion that the principles of military 
organization abroa<l are designed to support monarchies, and that, if 
not dangerous, they are at least incompatible with free institutions. 
No delusion could be greater. The student of modem history cannot 
fail to discover that the principles of organization, like those of strat- 
egy, are of universal application, and that no nation has ever violated 
them, except at its peril. 

Under the European system, by means of war academies and inter- 
changeability between the line and the staff, every division commander 
in time of war is furnished with at least three, and every corps com- 
mander with at least six, and every army commander with from half 
a dozen to a dozen officers of the general staff, all of whom have made 
military history and the movements of armies a special study. 

a McDowell' 8 report, Report of Military OpeiatioDs daring the Beb^lion, voL 6, 
p. 207. 
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In the Franco-German War, the chief of staff of the Tenth Corps, on 
the morning of the battle of Gravelotte, detailed one of his subordmates 
to each division. These oflBcers, accompanied by orderlies, and made 
acquainted with operations of the day, were instructed to report every 
important event tnat transpired. They were not spies on the division 
commander, but acting on the just theory that the latter would often 
be too much engaged to conununicate intelligence of vital importance, 
they served as a double line of communication between me corps 
commander and the troops. 

Our Army in 1861, was of course too small to furnish the same 
number of trained oflScers as is contemplated in foreign services, but 
with a little previous preparation, we might have furnished a competent 
chief of stan to each of tne twenty -five corps commanders. Haa such 
an adviser been by the side of General Sigel, to write his instructions 
for the movements of his divisions, it would scarcely have been possible 
for his gross misconstruction of orders to have escaped discovery and 
correction. There was, however, no such oflScer near him, and, as a 
consequence, when General McDowell was apprised of his mistake, it 
was probably too late to correct it. 

. The left wing having in this manner arrived near Manassas, with no 
exact knowledge of the enemy's whereabouts, let us see what benefit 
the country might possibly have derived from having a few competent 
staff officers at army headquarters. Map in hand, each eager to pene- 
trate the enemv's designs and to suggest the means of circumventing 
him, they would have asked, on learning of his disappearance from 
Manassas, the following questions: Will he make a raid around the 
army wiui infantry? No; that would be folly. He has reason to 
believe that our main army is advancing along the railroad; that he 
mi^ht be headed off by troops moving from Fredericksburg, while the 
main army striking him in flank might cut him in tWo, if not force 
him to surrender. 

Is he going to move upon Washington? No; that would be equally 
absurd. He knows that between him and the capital he will encounter 
formidable entrenchments and that behind them there is still the 
Potomac. Moreover, through his spies, he ought now to know that 
the Army of the Potomac is disembarking at Alexandria. To deceive 
us, will he make a demonstration on Centreville, and then maneuver 
to the northwest to open communication with his main body? This 
course, and this one only, conforms to the principles of strategy and 
on this supposition we should act. 

In the meantime the general, presumably better instructed than his 
staff, would probably have come to the same conclusion, but had he 
not, the moment they saw him in doubt or about to order a movement 
upon Centreville, any one of them by exclaiming, "To the Warrenton 
pike," might have settled the fate or the Confederacy.^ 

It was now but 1 o'clock. Kearny, followed by Hooker and Reno, 
was at Manassas, less than 6 miles from the pike, which was Jackson's 
first line of retreat. Sigel, next on the left, was 4 miles, and Reynolds 

<ilt is related that on one occasion a soldier who was standing near Napoleon, 
observed a blunder committed by the enemy when he instantly exclaimed: **Send a 
squadron there and they are ours!'' 

Napoleon, who heard the remark, inquired for him after the battle, but he was not 
to be found. It is possible that from tne knapsack of this nameless soldier death 
snatched the baton of a great marshal. 

34760°— 16 ^22 
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but 2 miles, from Groveton. Porter, available as a reserve, was await- 
ing orders at Bristoe, 6 miles from Groveton. King still remained 
in the immediate vicinity of Gainesville. Ricketts was disputing 
Longstreet's advance through Thoroughfare Gap. The enemy at the 
same time had scarcelv more than a division at Groveton, the other 
two being on the march from the east side of Bull Run. BLad a move- 
ment now been ordered upon Groveton, King, Reynolds, and Sigel 
would have engaged Talliaferro's division withm less than two hours, 
while the right wing, Kearny, Hooker, and Reno, advancing on the 
Sudley Spring and parallel roads, would have engaged Ewell and Hill 
before they could have joined Talliaferro. 

Unfortunately for the country this opportunity to crush Jackson 
was lost, as General Pope had no information and was left to divine 
the enemy's movements from what he could learn at Manassas. His 
troops were now converging to no purpose and new combinations had 
to h^ made. All the movements of the enemy previously discussed 
seemed to have passed throug'h the mind of the commander. His first 
impulse was correct. He ordered the left wing to Gum Spring, and 
had there been a single adviser near him to strengthen this resomtion, 
a victory, according to tKe doctrine of chances, must have ensued. The 
movement would Mve taken McDowell's two corps to Groveton, and 
not striking the enemv there, he would have proceeded 8 miles fartiier 
to the Little River pike, Jackson's last line or retreat 

At 1.20 p. m., General Pope's purpose to march his whole force to 
the Warrenton pike was clearly aefined. He wrote to General 
McDowell as follows: 

I sent you a despatch a few minntes ago, directing you to move on Gam Spring to 
intercept Jackson. Since then I have received your note of this morning. I will 
this evening push forward Reno to Gainesville and follow with Heintzelman, unlees 
there is a large force of the enemy at Centreville, which I do not believe. A8ce^ 
tain, if you can, about this. I do not wish you to carry out the order to proceed to 
Gum Spring if you consider it too hazardous, but I will support you in any way yon 
suggest, by pushing forward from Manassas Junction across the turnpike. Jacuon 
has a large train, which should certainly be captured. Give me your views folly. 
You know the country much better than I do. Come no further in this direction 
with your command, but call back what has advanced thus far. « 

It must be admitted that in default of positive knowledge as to (he 
enemy's position, which the commander nad a right to expect from 
the left wing, no act of reasoning ever promised more brilliant results, 
but before the above order could be received and put into execution, 
information from another direction changed the plan of campaign. 
At 4. 15 p. m. , General Pope, from Manassas, wrote General McDowell: 

The enemy is reported in force on the other side of Bull Run, on the Orange and 
Alexandria Kailroad, as also near Centreville. I have ordered 8igel to march on 
Centreville immediately, as also Kearny and Reno. I will advance Hooker as 
reserve. Please march immediately with your command directly upon CentervUle 
from where you are. ^ 

Overlooking his, McDowell's, neglect to have Sigel move on Manas- 
sas at dawn, it was not till after the order to march on Centreville 
was received, that the fatal consequences of McDowell's fietilure to 
check Sigel's effort, to place his right on the Orange and Alexandria 
Railroad, became fully apparent. 

« Report of Military Operations during the Rebellion, vol, 6, p. 222 
&IbiU,p.223. ' 'F 
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Greneral Sigel's instructions, received at 3 a. m., required him to 
march immecQately with his whole corps, his right resting on the 
Manassas Gap Railroad. Had he obeyed them it would not have been 
possible, as we have seen, for the two coi-ps, Reynolds and King 
advancing on the left in Echelon of columns, to have passed through 
the interval of 2 miles from Groveton to the railroad, without coming 
in contact with the enem^. The sound of battle from this direction 
would have produced an instant change in the movements of the ri^ht 
wing. Kearny and Reno, instead of marching east from Greenwich 
to Manassas Junction, on learning from the cavalrj^ that the latter 

Eoint was evacuated, could have turned north and m less than two 
ours could have arrived on the field of battle. Hooker and Porter 
following in their footsteps, would have been within easy supporting 
distance. With all these advantages in our favor it seems incredible 
that the enemy should have escaped. 

As early as 9 a. m. of the 28th, the whole army of Virginia, save 
Bank's corps, whether moving upon Manassas from Gainesville, Buck- 
land MUls, Greenwich, or Bristoe, were within a circle of less than 6 
miles from Groveton, where, with all of McDowell's corps in its rear, 
but one division of Jackson's force was then posted. Yet, with destruc- 
tion thus staring it in the face, the faulty use of our cavalry and the 
movement of the left wing to the south of the Manassas Gap Railroad, 
permitted Talliaferro's division to remain undiscovered, while passing 
almost within musket range of its outposts. 

After receiving the 4.16 p. m. order. General Sigel states in his 
report: "I was sure that the enemv must be somewhere between 
Centreville and Grainesville,"^ and asked permission to march to New 
Market, a point midway between the Orange and Alexandria Railroad 
and the Warren ton pike. This speculation, which hours before should 
have given place to positive information, came too late. Our army 
had beffun the unfortunate march upon Centreville. Its commander, 
with Kearny, Hooker, and Reno, was already hastening away from 
the enemy towai*d the new point oi concentration. Sigel^ route, from 
the point where the order of 4.15 p. m. reached him, lay about midway 
between the Warrenton pike and the road from Manassas to Centre- 
ville. On crossing the road from Manassas to New Market, he learned 
f roni his advance guard, that the enemv was on the west side of Bull 
Run, on the roads leading from New Market to Groveton and Sudley 
Springs. He therefore detached Milroy's and McLean's brigades to 
aavance upon him, and with one brigade and Schurz's division, con- 
tinued his march till he arrived near the fords of Bull Run. Here, 
learning that Centreville was evacuated and that his back was toward 
the enemy, he changed direction to the northwest and moved toward 
the Warrenton pike to join the two brigades previously detached. 

In the meantime, King's division, which in consequence of the de ays 
and mistakes already related, had remained all day in the vicinity of 
Gainesville, was directed to move upon Centreville by the Warrenton 
pike. This order speedily brought him into collision with Talliaferro's 
and Ewell's divisions, about a mile northwest of Groveton, with 
whom he fought till toward 9 p. m. 

Reynolds's division, in its movement upon Manassas, had arrived 
near the Sudley Church road, when at 5 p. m., it received the order to 

« Report of Military Operations during the Rebellion, vol. 6, p. 106. 
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march by this road to the Warrenton pike and thence to Centreville. 
Its commander shortly after, hearing firing to his left, west of Grove- 
ton, and to his right and front in the presumed direction of General 
Sigel, went in person to the left, whence after the firing ceased, he 
arranged with General King to reenforce the latter at daylight. At 
1 a. m. of the 29th, however. King having received no orders from 
his corps commander, took the responsibility of withdrawing, and 
directed his march upon Manassas. 

During the whole afternoon of the 28th, Ricketts disputed the 
advance of Longstreet's corps through Thoroughfare Gap, but after 
dark, finding that both of his flanks were in danger of bemg turned, 
and receiving no orders, he fell back to Gainesville. There, learning 
that King's division was moving upon Manassas, he decided to march 
upon the same point via Bristoe. 

With the retirement of King's and Ricketts's divisions of McDowell's 
corps, vanished the last chance of destroying Jackson. Longstreet's 
advance was already through Thoroughfare Gap; the Warrenton pike 
was left open, and now a distance of but 8 miles separated the two 
wings of the once divided army. While events thus favored the 
speedy junction of the Confederate armv, lack of information caused 
the Union forces to be scattered more and more. The report of King's 
engagement reached General Pope at Centreville about 10 p. m., but 
unaware of the withdrawal of McDowell's two divisions, it only led 
him into another serious error. At 3 a. m. of the 29th, the following 
despatch was sent to General Porter at Bristoe: 

McDowell has intercepted the retreat of Jackson. Sigel is immediately on the 
right of McDowell. Kearny and Hooker march to attack the enemy's rear at eariy 
dawn. Major-General Pope directs you to move upon Centreville at the first dawn 
of day with your whole command, leaving your trains to follow. It is very important 
that you should be here at a very early hour in the morning. A severe engagement 
is likely to take place, and your presence is necessary. <> 

This despatch, although dated 3 a. m. on the 29th, may be said to 
have closea the events ot the 28th. 

At the beginning of the campaign along the Rappahannock, all the 
advantages were on the side of the enemy. He had a united army 
against two disunited armies, whose junction on the line selected was, 
from the beginning, impossible. 

This advantage, m his eagerness to attack the Union line of conmiu- 
nications, he threw away. By an unwise movement-the position of the 
contending forces on the morning of the 28th was reversed. The 
wings of Lee's army were separated and between them lay the whole 
army of Virginia, 60,000 strong. The force in its rear numbered less 
than 30,000. At dawn one-third of this scattered force was within 3i 
miles of McDowell's column of more than 25,000 men. On the night 
of the 28th, all of Jackson's troops were united and before 3 a. m. of 
the 29th, the date of Porter's order to march upon Centreville, his 
communication was fully restored with Longstreet. His escape was 
miraculous, but was in no sense accomplished oy his superior strategy* 
It was due to the false movements of the left wing, under McDowell, 
which, within a radius of scarcely 3 miles, circled from the pike west of 
Gainesville to the pike east of Groveton without discovering till night- 
fall the enemy's position. 

« Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 2, Supplement. 
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Corps and division commanders without professional experience, 
incompetent staff officers, a cavalry broken down and made u^^eless 
less by long marches, than by inexperienced colonels and captains who 
did not yet know how to husbana the strength of their horses, are 
some of the lessons conveyed by this lost opportunity to suppress the 
Rebellion. 

The position of the Union troops at the close of the 28th was as 
follows: Kearny, Hooker, and Reno were near Centreville; Sigel 
near the Heni-y House on the Warrenton pike, facing toward Sudley 
Spring and Groveton; Reynolds's division on SigePs left, facing west; 
King's division marching from Gainesville to Manassas; Ricketts's 
division marching from Thoroughfare Gap via Gainesville to Bristoe; 
Porter at Bristoe; Banks south of Bristoe guarding the trains. 

The position of the enemy on the night of the 28th was: Jackson 
extending from the vicinity of Groveton to Sudley Church, facing 
toward Centreville; Longstreet's advance east of Thoroughfare Gap, 
his main body near its western entrance. 

It will be seen from the relative positions of the forces, that the 
opportunity for decisive action so temptingly offered to the Union 
troops, on the morning of the 28th, passed to the Confederates, on the 
morning of the 29th. But in this emergency fortune was strictly 
impartial. Lack of information saved the Confederates on the 28th 
ana, on the 29th, rendered the same service to the Union. 

BOARD OP INQUIRY ON GENERAL FITZ JOHN PORTER. 

In regard to the concentration of the Confederates, General Long- 
street states: 

My command (25,000 in round numbers) was within supporting distance of Gen- 
eral Jackson at 9 a. m.. Aueust 29, having passed Thoroughfare Gap at early dawn. 
My command wbs deployed in double line for attack between 10 a. m. and 12 m. on 
the 29th, extending from Jackson's right across turnpike and Manassas Gap Rail- 
road. My command was ready to receive any attack after 11 a. m.« 

While this evidence should be conclusive as to the hour of the junc- 
tion of the Confederate forces, the information in the possession of 
the Union commanders at the time, was suflScient to warn them of what 
was taking place. Ricketts had fought with the advance guard of 
Longstreet auring the whole afternoon of the 28th, until his right 
flank was turned through Hopewell Gap, while his left was exposed 
by an advance through New Baltimore. But more definite informa- 
tion pointed to the exact time of the junction. General Buford noti- 
fied General McDowell that at 8.45 a. m. on the 29th, seventeen 
regiments of infantry, a battery of artillery, and some cavalry had 
marched through Gainesville, on the way to Groveton. 

Pending this junction, the dispositions of the Union right wing were 
as follows: Sigel and Reynolds facing westward attacked Jactoon at 
daylight. Kearny, ordered to march from Centreville at 1 a. m., 
movOT at daylight and came up on SigePs right between 9 and 10 
a. m. Hooker, following Kearny, arrived at 11 a. m., Reno an hour 
later. To the attack of Sigel and want of correct information, may 
be ascribed the failure of the enemy to profit at this time by their 
superior numbers. 

o Proceedings and Report of the Board of Army Officers in the case of Fitz John 
Porter, vol. 1, p. 46. 
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The situation of our left wing was much more critical than the 
right. At 9.30 a. m., instead of beinff in line of battle, it was march- 
ing, pursuant to orders, away from the field toward Centreville, the 
h^ of Porter's corps being east of Manassas. 

At the above time General Porter received the order: 

Push forward with your corps and King's division, which yon will take with you, 
upon Gainesville. I am following the enemy down the Warrenton turnpike. Be 
expeditious or we will lose much. « 

Countermarching pursuant to this order, the head of General Porter's 
corps arrived at 11.30 a. m. at Dawkins Branch, about 3i miles from 
Gainesville and 9^ from Thoroughfare Gap. Here, half a mile south 
of the Manassas Gap Bailroad and 2i miles south of Groveton. in a 
position which General McDowell told him " was too far out," '* tiiis is 
no place to fight a battle," he met the enemy and began to deploy. In 
front of him Longstreet, in line of battle, was ready to receive an 
attack as early as 11 a. m. 

In describing the situation at this juncture "The Proceedings and 
Report of the Board of OflScers in the case of Fitz John Porter" 
states:* 

In contrast to this evident preparation of the enemy for battle, only Porter's 9,000 
or 10,000 men were ready for action, of the 35,000 men then composing the left wing 
of the Union army. Banks's corps, 10,000, was still at Bristoe, without orders to 
move beyond that point. Ricketts's division, 8,000, was near Bristoe, under orders 
to move to the front, but his men were so worn out by constant marching, night and 
day, that they could not possibly be got to the field even for defensive action that 
day. King's division, 7,000, was iust in rear of Porter, but was so fatigued as to be 
unfit for offensive action, and hardly able to march. 

Thus, this long column, stretching back from Dawkins Branch by way of Manas- 
sas Junction to and even beyond Bristoe, had struck the right wing of the Confed- 
erate army in line of battle, while a gap of nearly 2 miles remained in the Union 
line between Porter and Reynolds, who was on the left of Sigel, near Grove- 
ton. * * * 

This was the military situation on the Union left and Confederate right of the 
field, when McDowell arrested Porter's advance, and Porter's operations under the 
direct orders from Pope, heretofore mentioned, ceased, and, under new orders just 
received, Porter became subordinate to McDowell. Not only had the effort to 
destroy Jackson before he could be reenforced totally failed, but the Confederate 
army was on the field and in line, while the l^nion Army was not The time to 
resume defensive action, awaiting the concentration of the Army, had not only 
arrived, but had been too long postponed. 

On his way to the front McDowell had received the following General Orders, No. 5 
from General Pope, dated from Centreville August 29, addre^ed jointly to him and 
Porter, and Porter had received a copy of the same order a moment before McDow- 
ell's arrival: 

" Generals McDowell and Porter : You will please move forward with your joint 
commands toward Gainesville. I sent General Porter written orders to that effect 
an hour and a half ago. Heintzelman, Sigel, and Reno are moving on the Warren- 
ton turnpike, and must now be not far from Gainesville. I desire that as soon as 
communication is established between this force and your own, the whole command 
shall halt. It may be necessary to fall back behind Bull Run, at Centreville, to-night 
I presume it will be on account of our supplies. I have sent no orders of any descrip- 
tion to Ricketts, and none to interfere in anyway with the movements of McDowelTs 
troops, except what I sent by his aid-de-camp last night, which were to hold his 

« Proceedings and Report of the Board of Army Ofllcers in the case of Pit* John 
Porter, vol. 2, p. 1806. 

ft The Board of Ofl&cers appointed to investigate the military record of Cren. Fiti 
John Porter was composed of Maj. Gen. John M. Schofield, U. S. Army, Brie. Gea, 
Alfred H. Terry, U. S. Army, and Col. George W. Getty, brevet major-generS, U. S. 
Army, with Maj. Asa B. Gardner, judee-advocate, U. S. Army, as rewrder of the 
board. It was instituted by an order of the War Department of April 12, 1878, and 
completed its investigations about a year later. — Editobs. 
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position on the Warrenton pike until the troope from here should fall upon the 
enemy's flank and rear. I do not even know Ricketts's position, as I have not been 
able to And out where Greneral McDowell was until a late hour this morning. 
General McDowell will take immediate steps to communicate with General Ricked 
and instruct him to rejoin the other divisions of his corps as soon as practicable. If 
any considerable advantages are to be gained by departing from this order, it will not 
be strictly carried out 

'* One thing must be had in view, that the troope must occupy a position from which 
they can reach Bull Run to-night or by morning. The mdications are that the 
whole force of the enemy is moving in this direction at a pace that will bring them 
here by to-morrow night or next day. Mv own headquarters will be for the present 
with Heintselman's corps or at this place. ^' 

This order and the sixty-second article of war made it the duty of McDowell to 
command the combined corps. » * » Upon McDowell devolved the responsi- 
bility of modifying the joint order as its terms authorised and as the military situa- 
tion seemed imperatively to require. The terms of the order contemplating that 
communication should be established with the troops on the other road, or^ as Gen- 
eral McDowell interpreted it, that Hue should be formed in connection with those 
troops, that the whole command should then halt, and that the troops must not go 
beyond a point from which they could reach Bull Run bv that niffht or the next 
morning, and the military situation as it then appeared to them was briefly discussed 
by the two f^erals. 

The situation was exceedingly critical. If the enemy should attack, as he seemed 
about ready to do. Porter's two divisions, about 9,000 men, were all the force then 
ready to stand between Lee's main army, just arrived on the field, and McDowell's 
long and weary column, or the left flank of Pope's army near Groveton. McDowell 
was excessively anxious to get King's division over on the left of Reynolds's, who 
then occupied with his smaU division that exposed flank; and he quickly decided 
that considerable advantages were to be gained by departing from the terms of the 
joint order, so far as to make no attempt to go farther toward Gainesville, and to at 
once form line with the troops then engaged near Groveton; and this departure from 
the strict letter of the joint order was evidently required by the military situation as 
it then appeared and as it did actually exist. * ♦ * 

McDowell then left Porter very hurriedly, annoimcing his decision, as he testified, 
by the words, "You put your force in here, and I will take mine up the Sudley 
Springs road on the lett of the troops engaged at that point against the enemy," or 
words to that effect, a » » » 

However zealous and patriotic a general mi^ht be, his inipatience 
to attack would have been restraint by the joint order, it stated 
distinctly — 

I desire that as soon as communication is established between this force (i. e., the 
one at Groveton) and your own, the whole command shall halt. It may be necessary 
to fall back benind bull Run, at Centreville, to-night I presume it will be on 
account of our 8Ui>plies. * * * One thing must be had in view, that the troops 
must occupy a position from which they can reach Bull Run to-night or by morning. 

During the afternoon, after Greneral McDowell left, General Porter 
made several efforts to communicate with the troops on his right, but 
without success. 

The Board states: 

* * * The scouts were all driven back or captured. As it turned out, this 
resulted hrom the fact that King's division did not get up on the right of the woods 
at all. That division reached a point some distance in rear of its position in the line 
about 4.30 p. m., and then, after some marching and countermarching, was sent 
northward to the Warrenton nike. Thus the gap in the line which McDowell's 
troops were to occupy remainea open all the afternoon, and the margin of the tim- 
ber remained in possession of the enemv's pickets. * * * On the Confederate 
side, as it now atq)ear8, Porter's display of troops, three brigades in line, in the early 
part of the afternoon, had given rise to the expectation of an attack on their right. 
This having been reported to Greneral Longstreet, that commander sent his reserve 
division (Wilcox's), from his extreme left, just north of the Warrenton turnpike, 
to his extreme right on the Manassas and Gainesville road. Wilcox reached thif 

a Proceedings and Report of the Board of Army Officers in the esse of Fitz Joh'i 
PcHttf , YoL 2, pp. 1807, 1808, 1809. 
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latter position about 4 o'clock p. m., and Porter having before that time withdrawn 
his troops under cover, some troops from the Confederate ri^ht (D. R. Jones's) were 
poshed to the front in the woods occupied by Porter's skirmishers, apparently to 
reconnoiter. This movement gave rise to the impression among Porter's officerB 
(Morrill's division) that the enemy was about to attack about 5 p. m. <* * * * 

So far as the joint order entitled General McDowell to command, it 
ceased when he took Kine's division and started to the right 

The only order received by General Porter from General Pope on 
the 29th, was dated 4.30 p. m., and read: 

Your line of march brings you in on the enemy's right flank. I desire yon to 
push forward into action at once on the enemy's flank, and if possible on his rear, 
keeping our right in communication with General Reynolds. The enemy is massed 
in the woods in front of us, but can be shelled out as soon as you engage their flank. 
Keep heavy reserves and use your batteries, keeping well closed to your right all the 
time. In case you are obliged to fall back, do so to your right and rear, so astokeep 
you in close communication with the right wing. ^ 

It will be observed that the order "to keep heavv reserves, and 
use your batteries," with the intimation that he mignt have to fall 
back, was sufficient to destroy the energy of the contemplated attack. 
The order however, was not received till 6.30 p. m., too late, had it 
been carried into effect, to obtain decisive results. 

The Board states: 

If the 4.30 order had been promptly delivered a very grave responsibility would have 
devolved upon General Porter. The order was based upon conditions which were 
essentially erroneous and upon expectations which could not possiblv be realized. 

It required an attack upon the enemv^s flank or rear, which could not be made, 
and that the attacking force keep closea on Reynolds, who was far to the right and 
beyond reach. Yet it would have been too late to correct the error and Imve the 
order modified. That order appeared to be part of a general plan. It must be exe- 
cuted promptly or not at all. If Porter had made hot the impossible attack which 
was onlerea, but a direct attack upon the enemy's rieht wing, would he have been 
blameless for the fruitless sacrifice of his troops? We believe not It is a well- 
established military maxim, that a corps commander is not justifiable in making an 
apparently hopeless attack, in obedience to an order from a su})erior who is not on 
the spot, and who is evidently in error in respect to the essential conditions upon 
which the order is based. The duty of the corps commander in such a case is to 
make not a real attack, but a strong demonstration, so as to prevent the enemy in 
his front from sending reenforcements to other parts of his line. ♦ * * 

The display of troops made by Porter earlier in the afternoon, had all the desired 
and all possible beneficial effect. It caused Longstreet's reserve division to be sent 
to his extreme right in front of Porter's position. There that division remained until 
about 6 o'clock— too late for it to take any effective part in the operations at other 
points of the line. 

A powerful and well-sustained attack by the combined forces of Porter's corps and 
King's division upon the enemy's right wing, if it had been commenced early in the 
afternoon, might nave drawn to that part of the field so large a part of Longstreef 8 
force, as to have given Pope some chance of success against Jackson, but an attack by 
Porter alone could have been but an ineffective blow, destructive only to the force 
that made it, and, followed by a counter attack, disastrous to the Union Army. 
Such an attack, under such circumstances, would have been not only a great blunder, 
but, on the part of an intelligent officer, it would have been a great cnme. 

What General Porter actually did do, although his situation was by no means free 
from embarrassment and anxiety at the time, now seems to have been only the 
simple, necessary action which an intelligent soldier had no choice but to take. It is 
not possible that any court-martial could have condemned such conduct, if it had 
been correctly understood. On the contrary, that conduct was obedient, subordi- 
nate, faithful, and judicious. It saved the Union Army from disaster on tbe 29th of 
August. This ends the transactions upon which were based the charges of which 
General Porter was pronounced guilty, c * * * 

a Proceedings and Report of the Board of Army Officers in the case of Fits John 
Porter, vol. 2, p. 1704. 
&Ibid., p. 1706. 
«Ibid, pp. 1709, 1710. 
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Clear as may be the foregoing presentation of facts, tlie full advan- 
tage we reaped from the ignorance of the enemy will only appear on 
reflecting that^ instead of waiting to be attacked, had Longstreet with 
his four divisions already in line of battle, numbering 25,000 men, 
moved at once against Porter's coliunn, overlapping it on both flanks, 
and ffiving neither it nor King's division time to deploy, the occupation 
of IVmnassas would not only have enabled him to cut off Banks and 
Ricketts, but would have exposed nearly all the trains of the army to 
capture. 

The investigations of the Board should be conclusive that no oppor- 
tunity to destroy Jackson occurred on the 29th, much less was it tost, 
through the disobedience of General Porter. 

In addition, however, to charing so grave a responsibility upon 
him, contemporary historv, again misapprehending the facts, nas 
alleged that a victory might have been gained on the 30th, had the 
corps of Franklin and Sumner marched to join the Army of Virginia, 
inunediately on arriving at Alexandria. As the blame for this failure 
has been laid upon General McClellan, instead of being imputed to the 
impK>ssible plan for uniting the two armies on the ]£ippahannock, it 
again becomes necessary to recur to despatches. To fmly understand 
them, it is necessary to state that although no order had been issued 
formally relieving General McClellan from the command of the Army 
of the Potomac, he had in effect been removed by the oixiers sent to 
his subordinate commanders. 

1 GENERAL m'cLELLAN's DESPATCHES. 

Keyes's corps was left at Yorktown; Heintzelman's and Porter's had 
already ioinea the Army of Virginia; FrankKn's had arrived at Alex- 
andria; Sumner's, on transports, was near Aquia Creek. Thus stripped 
of his command, General McClellan in person arrived at Aquia Creek, 
at daylight on the 24th, whence, by telegi*am, he immediately reported 
for orders. Not knowing his status nor the position of the Aniiy of 
Virginia, at 2 p. m. he telegraphed for information: 

* * * Please infonn me immediately exactly where Pope is and what doing; 
until I know that, I cannot resalate Porter's movements; he is much exposed now. 
and decided measures should be taken at once. Until I know what my command 
and position are to be, and whether you still intend to place me in the command 
indicated in your first letter to me, and orally through General Bumside, at the 
Chickahominy, I cannot decide where I can be of most use. If your determination 
is unchanged, I ought to go to Alexandria at once. Please define my position and 
duties, o 

To this General Halleck replied the same day as follows: 

You ask me for information which I cannot give. I do not know either where 
General Pope is or where the enemjr in force is. These are matters which I have 
all day been most anxious to ascertam.^ 

Left in almost total darkness as to his position and authority for the 
next eight or nine days. General McClellan, in compliance with 
orders from General Halleck, arrived at Alexandria during the night 
of the 26th, whence the following morning, the 27th, he telegraphed: 

I arrived here last night and have taken measures to ascertain the state of affairs 
here, and that proper remedies may be applied. Just received a rumor that railway 
bridge over Bull Kun was burned last night ^ 



aMcGlellan's Beport, p. 169. 
«> Ibid., p. 170. 
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During the day he received the following reply. 

Direct General Casey to furnish you about 5,000 of the new troops under his com- 
mand. Take entire direction of the sending out of the troops from Alexandria. 
Determine questions of priority in transportation, and the places they shall occupy; 
Poi)e's headquarters are near Warrenton Junction, but I cannot ascertain the present 
position of his troops.^ 

At 10 a. m., August 27, General Halleck telegraphed : 

I can get no satisfactory information from the front, either of the enemy or of our 
troops. There seems to have been great neglect and carelessness about Manaasas. 
Franklin's corps should march in that direction as soon as possible. A compotent 
officer should be sent out to take direction of affairs in that vicinity. ^ 

Twenty minutes later General McClellan replied: 

* ♦ * Porter is marching on Warrenton Junction to reenforoe Pope. Nothing 
said of Heintzelman. Porter reports a general battle imminent Franklin's corps 
should move out by forced marcnes, carrying three or four days' provisions, and to 
be supplied, as far as possible, by railroad. * 

At 10.50 a. m. he again telegraphed: 

I have sent all the information I possess to Bumside, instructing him to look out 
well for his right flank between the Rappahannock and Potomac, and to send no 
trains to Porter without an escort. I fear the cavalry who dashed at Bull Run last 
night may trouble Bumside a little. I have sent to communicate with Porter and 
Heintzelman, via Falmouth, and hope to give vou some definite information in a few 
hours. I shall land the next cavalry I get hold of here and send it out to keep open 
the communication between Pope and Porter, also to watch vicinity of Manaaaas. 
Please send me a number of copies of the best maps of field of operations. I can use 
fifty to advantage. ^ 

At 11.20 a. m. he again telegraphed: 

In view of Bumside's despatch, just received, would it not be advisable to throw 
the mass of Smnner's corps here to move out with Franklin to Centreville and vicin- 
ity? If a decisive battle is fought at Warrenton, a disaster would leave any troops 
on Lower Rappahannock in a dangerous position. They would do better service m 
front of Washington. ^ 

Doubtless alluding to the same despatch from General Bumside, 
General Halleck, at 12 m., telegraphed: 

Telegram from General Porter to General Bumside, just received, says that Banks 
is at I^ayetteville; McDowell, Sigel, and Ricketts, near Warrenton; Reno on his 
right; Porter is marching on Warrenton Junction to reenforce Pope; nothing said of 
Heintzelman. Porter reports a general battle imminent. Franklin's corps should 
move out by forced marches, carrying three or four days' provisions, and to be sup- 
plied as far as pK>ssible by railroad. Perhaps you may prefer some other road thim 
that to Centreville. Colonel Haupt has just telegraphed about sending out troops, 
etc. Please see him and give him your directions. There has been some s^oos 
neglect to guard the railroad, which should be immediately remedied. '^ 

At the same moment General McClellan sent another despatch: 

I have just learned, through General Woodbury, that it was stated in your office 
last night that it was \^xy strange that, with 20,000 men here, I did not prevent the 
raid upon Manassas. This induces me to ask whether your remark, in your telemro 
to-day, that there had l^een great neglect about Manassas, was intended to apply to 
me? I cannot suppose it was, knowing as you do that I arrived here without infor- 
mation, and with no instructions beyond pushing the landing of my troops. "Hie 

oMcClellan's Report, p. 171. 

^ Report of the Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 456. 

<? Frank Moore's Rebellion Record vol. 1, p. 611, Supplement 

<* Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 467. 
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bridge waa burned before my arrival. I knew nothing of it till this morning. I ask, 
as a matter of justice, that you will prevent vour staff from making statements which 
do me such great injustice, at a time when the most cordial cooperation is required. « 

In all grades of the military service, reputations have frequently, 
been destroyed by backbiters at headauarters, and McClellan knew 
that such influences were still at work to poison the minds of his 
superiors. He therefore remonstrated, and m reply, General Halleck 
at 2.40 p. m. telegraphed: 

No remark was made by me, or in my hearing, reflecting on you in relation to 
Manassas. * * * It would have been perfect nonsense to have referred to you, 
when yon had just arrived and knew nothing of the disposition of the troops. Indeed, 
I did not blame any particular person, but merely said there must have oeen n^lect 
somewhere. I think you must have misunderstood General Woodbury, for he could 
not possibly have drawn such an inference from anything I have said.*^ 

At 12.05 p. m. General McClellan again telegraphed: 

My aid has just returned from General Franklin's camp; reports that Generals 
Franklin, Smith, andSlocum are all in Washington. He gave the order to the next 
in rank to place the corps in readiness to move at once. I learn that heavy firing 
has been heard this a. m. at Centreville, and have sent to ascertain the truth. I can 
find no cavalry to send out on the roads. Are the works finished and ready for 
defense? * 

In this despatch occurs the first reference to the defense of the 
capital. That the question was timely, if not too long delayed, will 
appear from the fact that since the preceding afternoon when his com- 
munications were cut, no information whatever had been received from 
General Pope, nor could any be procured, as there was no cavalry to 
send forward. The cavalrv, as also the artillery for want of trans- 
portation, had been compelled to give place to the infantry, which was 
the onljr arm of the service that could possibly have reached the Army 
of Virginia, in time to confront the combined Confederate forces. 

At 12.20 p. m. he sent another despatch: 

What bridges exist over Bull Run? Have steps been taken to construct hridees lor 
the advance of troops to reenforce Pope, or to enable him to retreat if in trouble? 

There should be two gunhoats at Aquia Creek at once. Shall I push the rest of 
Sumner's corps here, or is Pope so strong as to be reasonably certain of success? I 
have sent to mspect the works near here and their garrisons, e * * * 

At 12.50 he again telegraphed: 

In view of Bumside's despatch just received, would it not be advisable to throw 
the mass of Sumner's corps here, to move out with Franklin to Centreville or vicinity? 
If a decisive hattle is fought at Warrenton, a disaster would leave any troops on lower 
Rappahannock in a dai^rous position. They would do better service in front of 
Wasnington.'' 

The condition of the artillery and cavalry is stated in the next des- 
patch from General McClellan, dated 1.15 p. m.: 

Franklin's artillery has no horses, except for four suns without caissons. I can 
pick up no cavalry. In your view of these facts, will it not be well to push Sum- 
ner's corps here by water as rapidly as possible, to make immediate arrangements 
for placing the works in front of Washington in an efficient condition of defense? I 
have no means of knowing the enemy's force between Pope and ourselves. Can 
Franklin's, without his artillery or cavalry, effect any useful purpose in front? 
Should not Bumside at once take steps to evacuate Falmouth ana Aquia, at the 
same time covering the retreat of any of Pope's troops who may fall back in that 

«Beport of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, pp. 457, 468. 

MhiU,p.458. 

«McaeUan's Report pp. 172, 173. 

tflbid., p. 172. 
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direction? I do not see that we have force enough in hand to form a connection 
witti Pope, whose exact position we do not know. Are we safe in the direction of 
the valley? « 

If it be considered that much of the country between Alexandria 
and Bull Run was densely wooded, while intersected by roads running 
in every direction, the question might well be asked, Could a corps 
sent forward without artillery, but more especially cavalry, effect any 
useful purpose? It will be observed too that the question was pre- 
ceded by the distinct statement that he had ''no means of knowing 
the enemy's force between Pope and ourselves." 

Lack of information as to the enemy's numbers, as also of the exact 
position of the army of Virginia, together with the knowledge that 
Franklin's corps of 11,000 men was alone available for a forward 
movement, would seem suflScient to raise the question as to whether 
he had "force enough on hand to form a connection" with Greneral 
Pope. 

At 1.35 p. m. he telegraphed: 

I learn that Taylor's brigade, sent this morning to Bull Run bridge, is either cut 
to pieces or captured; that the force against them had man^ guns and about 5,000 
infantry, receiving reenforcements every minute; also that Gamesville is in poBseesion 
of the enemy. Please send some cavalry out towards Dransville, via Chain Bridge, 
to watch Lewinsville and Dransville, and go as far as they can. If you will give me 
even one squadron of good cavalry here I will ascertain the state of tne case. I think 
our policy now is to make these works perfectly safe, and mobilize a couple of corps 
as soon as possible, but not to advance them until they can have their artillery and 
cavalry. I have sent for Colonel Tyler to place his artillerymen in the works. Is 
Fort Marcy securely held?^ 

The engagement referred to occurred close to Manassas. The fate 
of this bngade, which, without artillery or cavalry, *' advanced with all 
the confidence of ignorance, until they found themselves almost envel- 
oped in the toils," ^ affords an indication of what might have befallen 
any other force blindly sent forward in the same manner. 

The presence of the enemy, with infantry, cavalry, and artillery, in 
the vicinity of Bull Run naturally turned McClellan's attention to 
Chain Bridge and Dransville; it also suggested the importance, wiUi 
a view to insure the safety of the capiUil, of utilizing a couple of 
corps, which ought not to advance without their cavalry and artil- 
lery, the two arms of service which, for want of transportation, had 
not wholly arrived from the Peninsula. 

To the suggestion in the despatch of 1.16 p. m., that Sumner should 
proceed to Alexandria, General Halleck, at 1.50 p. m., telegraphed: 

Yes; I think Sumner's corps should come to Alexandria. The enemy has appeared 
at Leesburg, and the commanding officer at Edwards Ferry asks for cavalry; have 
you any to spare him? The enemy seems to be trying to turn Pope's right. Is there 
no way of communicating with him? <* 

No time was lost in executing these views of the general in chief. 
At 2.30 p. m. General McClellan telegraphed: 

Sumner has been ordered to send here all of his corps that are within reach. 
Orders have been sent to Couch to come here from York town with the least possible 
delay. But one squadron of my cavalry has arrived; that will be disemtoked at 
once and sent to the front. If there is any cavalry in Washington it should be 
ordered to me at once. I still think that we should first provide for the immediate 
defense of Washington on both sides of the Potomac. I am not responsible for the 

o Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 458. 

ftMcaellan's Report, p. 173. 

^Dabney's Life of Stonewall Jackson, p. 520. 

<^ Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, voL 1, pp. 458, 459. 
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past, and can not be for the future, unless I receive authority to dispoee of the avail- 
able troops according to my ludgment. Please inform me at once what my position 
is. I do not wish to act in the dark.o 

This despatch shows there was still no cavalry. To aggravate the 
situation, the General in Chief had telegraphed the appearance of the 
enemy at Leesburg; nothing had yet been neard from General Pope; 
the officer at Edwards Ferry had asked for cavalry; if victorious over 
the Army of Virginia the enemy might at any moment appear north 
of the Potomac, on the weak side of the defenses of the capital. Under 
these circumstances, the deposed commander would have been little 
less than criminal, had he not recommended that provision should be 
made for the safety of Washington on both sides of the Potomac. 

Freely offering suggestions, every one of which the General in Chief 
accepted, it was time for him to ask what were his position and author- 
ity over the available troops. To this request no definite reply was 
received, beyond the understanding that he would take charge of the 
defenses of the capital. 

The small number available appears in his next despatch, dated 6 
p. m. : 

I have just received the copy of a despatch from General Pope to you, dated 10 
a. m., thia morning, in which ne says: **A11 forces now sent forward should be sent 
to my right at Gamesville.*' I now have at my disposal here about 10,000 men of 
Franklin's Corps, about 2,800 of General Tyler's brigjade and Colonel Tyler's First 
Connecticut Artillery, which I recommend should be neld in hand for the defense of 
Washington. If you wish me to order any part of this force to the front, it is in 
readiness to march at a moment's notice to any point you may indicate. In view of 
the existing state of thines in our front, I have deemed it best to order General Casey 
to hold his men for Yorktown in readiness to move, but not to send them off till 
further orders. ^ 

There appears to be a mistake of one day in the date of General Pope's despatch. 
General Ualieck's official report for 1862 shows that no communication was received 
from General Pope on the 27th. The latter, in a despatch to General McDowell, dated 
8 p. m. August 26, states that he had requested General Halleck to push forward 
General Franklin to the point where the Manassas Gap Railroad intersects the War- 
renton pike, i. e., Gainesville. (Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of 
the War, Supplement, vol. 2, p. 140. ) 

The next despatch, on the 27th, received by General Halleckat 9 p. m., 
stated: 

The remains of Twelfth Pennsylvania Cavalry are here. I am collecting them 
and will see that they have forage and rations to-night ready to move out on scout 
in the morning. They report enemy in force at Bristoe, Gainesville, and Manaasaa 
Train just fired into, this side of Burkes Station. I found part of Cox's command 
under orders to take the cars; will halt it with Franklin until morning. Will be up 
to see you in a few minutes. ^ 

« Mcaellan's Report, pp. 173, 174. ^Ibid., p. 174. 

<? Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 459. 

The followingdespatches between the President and Colonel Haupt, Superintend- 
ent of Railroad Transportation, will show what other light was received relative to the 
enemy's movements on the 27th: 

**l8 the railroad bridge over Bull Run destroyed?" 

*' Intelligence receiv^ within twenty minutes inform me that the enemy are 
advancing, and have crossed Bull Run bridge. If it is not destroyed it probably 
will be. The forces sent by us last night held it until that time." 

*' What became of our forces which held the bridge twenty minutes ago, as you 
say?" 

''Our latest information is that the Eleventh Ohio held the bridge for a long time 
and that it is now retreating." 

''Engine Dover here waiting: cannot ^t to Fairfax; was fired into 1} or 2 miles 
west ofhere by cavalry or band of guerrillas." (Report of the Joint Committee on 
the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 380.) 
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This despatch had not escaped the notice of contemporary historians. 
By suppressing the statement that a train had just been fired into at 
Burkes Station, but 14 miles from Alexandria, they accused General 
McClellan not only of failing to send troops forward, but of stopping 
those which were actually moving. 

A three-months^ general, just before the Battle of Bull Run, while 
making a railroad reconnoissance, ran his train into an ambush pre- 
pared by the enemy near Vienna and suffered a loss of several killed and 
wounded. Although ignorant that the enemy was on the railroad, he 
was ridiculed throughout the country and charged with stupidity. 
Had General McClellan sent General Cox forward oy train to be way- 
laid, possibly captured, knowing that the enemy was on the railroad, 
he would not have been accused of stupidity — he would have been 
justly charged with criminality. 

An examination of all the despatches sent by Greneral McClellan 
between 8 a. m. and 9 p. m. of the 27th of August^ reveals no evidence 
either of treachery, indifference, or want of energy. The first de- 
spatch from General Halleck^ on the morning of the 27th, showed that 
he knew nothing of the position either of our own or the enemy's 
forces. The Army of Virginia, including two corps of the Army of 
the Potomac, was suppos^ to be somewhere between Manassas and 
the Rappahannock, with the enemy in its rear. The other corps of the 
Army of the Potomac were stretched from Alexandria to Yorktown. 

The only movement suggested and ordered by the General in Chief, 
was to send Franklin, as he had already sent Taylor, blindfolded 
a^nst an enemy, possibly more than five times his number. The 
vision of General McClellan embraced the whole theater of war. It 
was he who suggested that Sumner be ordered to Alexandria, and that 
Burnside be withdrawn from Fredericksburg. It was he, wno appar- 
ently without instructions, ordered Couch from Yorktown, his division 
to be replaced by new troops under General Casey, whom again he 
would not allow to depart till further events should transpire. If he 
had wished to betray the cause, why, may it be asked, did he suggest 
the concentration of the scattered corps of the Army of the Potomac? 
Why did he reiterate the opinion that Burnside ana Sumner "would 
do better service in front of Washington?" The best evidence that he 
Was not at the time considered disloyal is to be found in the despatches 
of General Halleck, who approved his recommendation relating to 
General Sumner, and who did not during the day censure him, for 
Franklin's failure to move. 

The morning of the 28th of August brought still no news from the 
Army of Virginia. Referring to the engagement of Taylor's brigade 
at Manassas, Colonel Haupt telegraphed the President: 

* * * The rebel forces at Manassas were large and several of their beet generals 
were in command. I have sent a reconnoiterine party of 200 sharpshooters oy rail, 
with operators and. wire to repair telegraph, make communication, and report obser- 
vations. « 

The President at 2.40 p. m. replied: 

Yours received. How do you learn that the rebel forces at Manassas are large, 
and commanded by several of their best generals? * 



o Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, voL 1, p. 881. 
Mbid., p. 383. 
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Colonel Haupt again telegraphed: 

One of Colonel Scammon's eui^geons was captured and released. He communi- 
cated the information. One of our firemen was captured and escaped. He confirms 
it and gives important details. Greneral McClellan has just seen nim; also Ck>lonel 
Scammon.o 

He next telegraphed: 

Bridge across Pohick, 1 mile west of Burke's Station, and 14 from Alexandria, is 
destroyed. Reconnoiterine party could proceed no farther. * * * It is clear, 
tfierefore, that the army of Virginia can leceive no more supplies by rail at present, 
and must flank the enemy hf a movement to the east, cut its way through, or be 
loBto 

The first telegram from General Halleck was to General Franklin: 

On parting with General McClellan, about 2 o'clock this morning, it was under- 
stood that you were to move with your corps to-day toward Manassas Junction, to 
drive the enemy from the railroad. I have just learned that the general has not yet 
returned to Alexandria. If you have not received his order, act on this. ^ 

At 1 p. m. General McClellan replied: 

Your despatch to Franklin received. I have been doing all possible to hurry 
artillery and cavalry. The moment Franklin can be started with a reasonable 
amount of artillery he shall go. * * * I have just conversed with Colonel Hola- 
bird, and think the enemy is in so much force near Manassas as to make it necessary 
for us to move in force. ^ 

General Halleck, at 3.30 p. m., replied: 

Not a moment must be lost in pushing as large a force as possible toward Manas- 
sas, so as to communicate with Pope before the enemy is reenforced. I directed 
General Barnard to report to you, and do not know where he is. In Barnard's 
absence, Whipple can tell you about the garrisons of the forts. No message from 
Pope has reacned here. <? 

He again telegraphed: 

I have sent Colonel Cutts with maps and directions to get all the information he 
can pick up about General Pope. I near nothing, except through you and General 
Barnard, who telegraphs that guns are heard in the direction of Manassas. Keep up 
tel^raphic communication with Franklin, so that we may determine how far to push 
him forward.*' 

At 4.40 General McClellan telegraphed: 

General Franklin is with me here. I will know in a few minutes the condition 
of artillery and cavalry. We are not yet in condition to move; may be by to-morrow 
morning. Pope must cut through to-day, or adopt the plan I suggested. I have 
ordered troops to garrison the works at Uptons Hill. They must be held at any 
C5oet. As soon as I can see the way to spare them, I will send a good corps of troops 
there. It is the key to Washington, which can not be seriously menacea as long as 
it is held.'' 

Five minutes later: 

Your despatch received. Neither Franklin's nor Sumner's corps is now in condi- 
tion to move and fight a battle. It would be a sacrifice to send them out now. I 
have sent aids to ascertain the condition of the commands of Cox and Tyler; but I 
still think that a premature movement in small force will accomplish nothing but 
the destruction of the troops sent out. I repeat that I will lose no time in preparing 
the troops now here for the field, and that whatever orders you may give, alter hear- 
ing what I have to say, will be carried out^ 

« Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 382. 

Mbid., p. 459. 

clbid., vol. 1, pp. 459,460. 

tf Ibid., p. 460. 
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8.40 p. m. General Halleck telegraphed: 

There must be no further delay in moving Franklin's corps toward Matmssae. 
They must go to-morrow morning, ready or not ready. If we delay too lonjj to get 
ready, there will be no necessity to go at all, for Pope will either be defeated or 
victorious without our aid. If there is a want of wasons, the men must carry provi- 
sions with them till the wagons can come to their reuef.<* 

The final despatch sent by General McClellan, at 10 p. m., was: 

Your despatch received. Franklin's corps has been ordered to march at 6 o'clock 
to-morrow morning. Sumner has about fourteen thousand intimtry, without cavalry 
or artillery, here. Cox's brigade of four regiments is here, with two batteries of 
artillery. Men of two regiments, much fatigued, came to-day. Tyler's brigade, of 
three new regiments, but Tittle drilled, is also here. All these troops will be ordered 
to hold themselves ready to march to-morrow morning, and all except Franklin's 
to await further orders. If you wish any of them to move toward Manassas please 
inform me. Colonel Wagner, Second New York Volunteer Artillery, has just come 
in from the front. He reports strong infantry and cavalry force of rebels near Fair- 
fax Court-House. Reports numerous, from various sources, that Lee and Stuart, with 
lai^i^e forces, are at Manassas; that the enemy, with 120,000 men, intend advancing 
on the forts near Arlington and Chain Bridge, with a view to attacking Washington 
and Baltimore. ^ 

On the morninff of the 29th, the situation was unchanged. No defi- 
nite information had yet been received from General Pope. At 10.30 
General McClellan telegraphed to General Halleck: 

Franklin's corps is in motion; started about 6 a. m. I can give him but two 
squadrons of cavalrv. I propose moving Greneral Cox to Uptons Hill to hold that 
importantpoint with its works, and to push cavalry scouts to Vienna via Freeman 
Hill and Hunters Lane. Cox has two squadrons of cavalry. Please answer at once 
whether this meets your approval. I have directed Woodbury, with the engineer 
bri^^ade, to hold Fort Lvon, however. Detailed last night two regiments to the 
vicinity of Forts Ethan Allen and Marcy. Meagher's brigade is still at Aquia. If 
Sumner moves in support of Franklin, it leaves us without any reliable troope in 
and near Washington, yet Franklin is too much alone. What shall be done? No 
more cavalry arrived. Have but three 8(]uadrons belonging to Army of the Potomac 
Franklin has but 40 rounds of ammunition and no wagons to move more. I do not 
think Franklin is in a condition to accomplish much if he meets strong reeistanoe. 
I should not have moved him but for your pressing orders of last night What have 
you from Vienna and Dranesville? * 

With but two squadrons of cavalry, an insufficient artillery, and no 
knowledge of the enemy, it might be asked if Franklin could accom- 
plish much in the event of a strong resistance. The statement in the 
4 .45 p. m. despatch of the 28th, that'* a premature movement in small 
force will accomplish nothing but the destruction of the troops sent 
out," in connection with the preceding despatch that '*I should not 
have moved him (Franklin) but for your pressing orders of last night," 
shows that General McClellan's action was dictated solely by prudential 
considerations. Still apprehensive for the safety of Franklm's corps, 
he telegraphed at 12 m: 

Your tele^m received. Do you wish the movement of Franklin's corps to con- 
tinue? He 18 without reserve ammunition and without transportation. * 

Immediately after, he again telegraphed: 

Have ordered most of the Twelfth Pennsylvania Cavalry to report to General Bar- 
nard for scouting duty toward Rockville, Poolesville, etc. If you apprehend a raid of 
cavalry on your side of river, I had better send a brigade or two of Sumner's to near 
Tenallytown, where, with two or three old regiments in Forts Allen and Marcy, 

« Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 461. 
ft Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 461,462. 
<^lbid.,p. 462. 
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they can watch both Chain Bridge and Tenallytown. Woold it meet your yiews to 
poet rest of Sumner's Corpe between Arlington and Fort Corcoran, where they can 
either support Cox, FraoKlin, or Chain Bridge, and even Tenallytown? Franklin 
has only between 10,000 and 11,000 ready for duty. How far do you wish this force 
to advance? « 

Replying to the despatch of 10.30, General Halleck at 12.05 p. m. 
telegraphed: 

Upton's Hill arrangement all right. We must send wagons and ammunition to 
Franklin as fast as they arrive. Meagher's brigade ordered up yesterday. Fitzhugh 
Lee was, it is said on good authority, in Alexandria on Sunday last for three hours. 
I hear nothing from Draineeville.a 

Charged with all the defenses of Washin^n and made responsible 
for the safety of the capital, General McClellan telegraphed at 1 p. m. : 

I anxiously await a reply to my last despatch in regard to Sumner. Wish to 

five the order at once. * ♦ * I shall endeavor to hold a line in advance of 
orts AUen and Marcy, at least, with strong advanced guards. I wish to hold the 
line through Prospect Hill, Marshall's, Miner's, and Hall's hills. This will ^ve ub 
.timely warning. Shall I do as seems best to me with all the troops in this vicinity, 
incluaing Franklin, who I really think ought not, under the present circumstances, 
to proceed beyond Anandale? * 

Here again, with the knowledge that Franklin had but 10,000 or 
11,000 men, while the enemy might have more than 60,000, he expresses 
the opinion, that, "under the circumstances," Franklin ought not to 

fo beyond Anandale. The return despatch from General Halleck. 
reathes no suspicion of disloyalty or indifference on the part oi 
General McClellan. On the contrary, he approved of his action as 
judicious; tells him that the present danger was a "raid upon Wash- 
ington in the night time;" authorized him to dispose of "all of the 
troops" as he deemed best, and then regarding Iranklin's movement 
as one to procure information onljr, directed tnat he be pushed on to 
Anandale, and if necessary, to Fairfax Court-House. His despatch, 
dated 8 p. m., was as follows: 

Your proposed di8i)osition of Sumner's corps seems to me judicious. Of course, I 
have no time to examine into details. The present danger is a raid uw)n Washington 
in the nightime. Dispose of all troops as you deem best. I want Franklin's corps 
to go to enough to find out something about the enemy. Perhaps he may ^t such 
information at Anandale as to prevent his going farther. Otherwise h^ will push 
on toward Fairfax. Try to get something from direction of Manassas, either by 
tel^ram or through Franklin's scouts. Our people must move more actively and 
find out where the enemy is. I am tired of guesses. ^ 

At 2.80 p. m. the President telegraphed: 
What news from direction of Manassas Junction; what generally? & 
At 2.45 General McClellan replied to the President: 
The last news I received from the direction of Manassas was from strsuKlers, to the 
effect that the enemy was evacuating Oentreville and retiring toward Thoroughfere 
Gap. This is by no means reliable. 

1 am clear that one of two courses should be adopted: First, to concentrate all our 
available forces to open communication with Pope; second, to leave Pope to get out 
of his scrape, and at once use all our means to make the capital perfectly safe. No 
middle course will now answer. Tell me what you wish me to do, and I will do all 
in my power to accomplish it I wish to know what my orders and authority are. I 
ask for nothing, but will obey whatever orders you give. I cmly ask a prompt decision 
that I may at once give the necessary orders. It will not do to delay longer. & 

Shorn of his command the moment his troops took transports at 
Fort Monroe and Yorktown; assigned on his arrival at Alexandria to 

« Eeport of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, voL 1, p. 462. 
&Ibid, p.483. 

34760*»— 16 23 
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forwarding^ troops to the Army of Virginia, completing thereby the 
disintegration of his own army; informally direct^ to take charge of 
the deienses of Washington, submitting all of his actions to General 
Halleck, and making no movements not subject to his approval, it 
should not be a matter of surprise that when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself, he should have appealed to the President to demie his 
position. 

He asked for nothing; he did not wish to stand in the way; he did 
not believe in "pepper-box" strategy; he simply urged as a matter of 
safety to send all or more of the troops to the aid of General Pope; 
he was clear in his own mind that no middle course would answer; it 
would not do to delay longer. All he wanted was prompt decision and 
an order defining his authority, where all or none of the responsibility 
would rest upon himself. 

Wise and soldierly as was this appeal, its language was unfortunate. 
"To leave Pope to get out of his scrape" was construed to mean that 
he wished the destruction of him and nis ^rmy, and was regarded as- 
a key not only to his orders relating to Franklin, but to all his move- 
ments and actions from the time he was directed to withdraw from 
the Peninsula. The candid reader will bear in mind that the despatch 
was written in haste and without weighing of words. 

General Pope, on assuming command of the Army of Virginia, had 
freely laid his plan of campaign before the Joint Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War. He had alleged, in favor of an overland campaign, 
that every man could be taken from the defenses of the capital; he Eeki 
advised the withdrawal of the Army of the Potomac from the Penin- 
sula, and had also recommended that the two armies be united on the 
line of the Rappahannock; more than this, he had proposed to defend 
the capital, not by interposing his army oetween it and the enemy, 
but by laying oif on his nanks, with the back of his own army against 
the mountains. His recommendations to unite on the Bappanannock, 
and Halleck's eflfort to carry them out, had now resulted in General 
Pope finding himself with the enemy in his rear. 

To those who know the facts, the word ''scrape" conveyed an exact 
idea of the situation; and ''to leave Pope to get out of his scrape," 
however liable to misconstruction by others, simply meant that in the 
uncertainty which enveloped his movements, he should rely upon his 
own strength to cut his way out, while the few troops in hand should 
be used to make sure of the capital. That the President so construed 
it, is manifest from the fact that he did not instantly relieve him. On 
the contrary, he telegraphed back at 4.10 p. m. : 

Yoiirs of to-day lust received. I think your first alternative, to wit, "to concen- 
trate all our available forces to open communication with Pope," is the richt one. 
But I wish not to control. That I now leave to General Halleck, aided by your 
counsels. « 

<> Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 464: 
The danger of misconstruing despatches in Washington was so great that a y^ar 
later, in August, 1863, (General Halleck, who wished to procure the views of mHitvy 
commanders in reference to the reconstruction of Louisiana, wrote to Greneral Sher- 
man: "I wish you would consult with Grant, McPherson, and others of cool, good 
judgment, and write me your views fully, as I may wish to use them with the Resi- 
dent. You had better write me unofficially, and then your letter will not be put on 
file, and can not hereafter be used a^nst you. You have been in Washin^n enou^ 
to know how everything a man writes or 8a3r8, is picked up by his enemies and nus- 
construed. With kind wishes for your further success ♦ ♦ ♦." (MemoiiB of 
General W. T. Sherman, vol. 1, p. 335.) 
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The last part of the President's despatch should not pass unnoticed. 
For months after General McClellan assumed commana of the Arm j, 
the PresideE^t had stood between him and Cabinet intrigues, but borne 
down by political pressure, both within and without tne Oibinet, the 
President finally dispensed with his services, and took upon himself 
all the responsibility of an actual as well as a constitutional Commander 
in Chief. 

Sharing his command with the Secretary of War, five months of 
disaster Bad ensued. A disciplined force of more than 600,000 men 
had been dissipated, not by the superior strategy of the enemy, but by 
orders suggested or dictated by the Secretary of War and his advisers. 
From the offensive, our armies were everywhere reduced to the defen- 
sive. The capital was again in danger; at the same time an army of 
60,000 men, whose whereabouts were unknown, seemed doomea to 
destruction. It was at such an hour as this that, relinquishing per- 
sonal command, the President in the agony of his heart telegraphed 
to a commander whose loyalty he had never doubted: 

I wish not to control. That I now leave to General Halleck, aided by your 
coanBels.^ 

The next telegram from General Halleck, August 29, gave more 
specific directions in relation to Sumner's corps. He now entertained 
tne fear that cavalry might make a raid upon Washington in the 
night, and to prevent the execution of such a design, he authorized 
Cox's and Tyler's brigades to be employed as well as Sumner's command. 

The despatch read: 

I think yoa had better place Sumner's corps ae it arrives, near the fortifications, 
and particularly at the Chain Bridge. The pnncipai thing to be feared now is a cav- 
alry raid into this city, especially in the nignttime. Use Cox's and Tyler's brigades 
ana the new troops for the same object if you need them. Porter writes to Bumside 
from Bristoe, 9.30 a. m. yesterday, that Pope's forces were then moving on Manas- 
sas, and that Bumside would soon hear of them by way of Alexandria. 

General CuUum has gone to Harper's Ferry, and I have only a single regular offi- 
cer for duty in the office. Please send some of your officers to-day to see tnat every 
precaution is taken at the forks against a raid; also at the bridges. ^ 

These views were anticipated. At 5.25 p. m. General McClellan 
replied: 

Before receiving the President's message I had put Sumner's corps in motion 
toward Arlington and the Chain Bridge, not having received any reply from you. 
The movement is still under your control in either direction, though now under 
progress, as stated. I think that one of two alternatives should be fully carried out^ 

General Halleck now made his first complaint of disobedience of 
orders. At 7.50 p. m. he telegraphed: 

You will immediately send construction train and guards to repair railroad to 
Manassas. Let there be no delay in this. I have just been told that Franklin's 
corps stopped at'Anandale, and that he was this evening in Alexandria. This is all 
contrary to my orders. Investi^te and report the fact of this disobedience. That 
corps must push forward, as I directed, to protect the railroad and open our commu- 
cations with Manassas. ^ 

Before the date of this despatch, General McClellan had been 
officially informed from Washington that the enemy in strong force 

a Beport of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 464. 
nUd., p. 466. 
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yma moving through Vienna, in the direction of Chain Bridge. As tiiis 
force would be on the flank and might intercept the retreat of any 
force advancing to or beyond Fairfax, it is easy to understand why 
Franklin was halted at Anandale. Told by General Halleck in the 
despatch of 3 p. m., the same day, to "Dispose vour troops as you 
deem best," General McClellan, in vindication of his dispositions and 
conduct, telegraphed at 8 p. m. : 

By referring to my tel^ntms of 10.30 a. m., 12 m., and 1 p. m., together with your 
reply of 2.48 p. m., you will see why Franklin's corps halted at Anandale. This 
small cavalry force, all I had to give him, was ordered to push on as ^ as possible 
towuxl Manassas. It was not safe for Franklin to move beyond Anandale, under the 
circumstances, until we knew what was at Vienna. Genend Franklin remained here 
until about 1 p. m., endeavoring to arrange for supplies for his command. I am 
responsible for both these circumstances, and do not see that either was in disobedi- 
ence to your orders. 

Please give distinct orders in reference to Franklin's movements of to-morrow. I 
have sent to Colonel Haupt to push out construction and supply trains as soon as 
possible. General Tyler to furnish the necessary guards. I have directed General 
Banks's supply train to start out to-night at least as far as Anandale, with an escort 
from General Tyler. In regard to to-morrow's movements I desire definite instruc- 
tions, as it is not agreeable to me to be accused of disobeying orders when I have 
simply exercised the discretion you conmiitted to me.o 

Definite information for the first time now began to be received from 
the Army of Virginia. At 10 p. m., General McClellan telegraphed: 

The following has just been received by an orderly: "Anandale, 7.15 p. m. Gren- 
eral: The news picked up here from all sources passing along the road is as follows: 
'Jackson left Centreville yesterday afternoon to march through Thoroughfare Grap. 
He was confronted by Sigel, whom he attacked immediately. Sigel was reenforoed 
by Heintzelman and Porter to-dajr. McDowell, by noon, was 4 miles from the 
field, and was merely waiting for his ammunition to come up to join him. The field 
of battle is near Gamesville. Bigel fought all day yesterday, slept on the enemy's 
ffround, and this morning at 5 o'clock was attacked, and the cannonadine was very 
heavy when a certain sutler^ one of the parties who gives the information, left there. 
From all the evidence, the mference is that we have met with no disaster, and that 
StonewflJl is in a tight place unless he leaves to-night by Aldie. Jackson had with 
him yesterday three divisions — his own, Ewell's, and Hill's — amounting to 40,000 
men. Bimey held Centreville this morning, and }>ursued Jackson, picking up many 
stragglers. The enemy left Centreville last evening. Many of the rebel dead are 
Iving near Centreville. Bimey ceased the pursuit on learning the force of the enemy. 
All of the best witnesses, and all of the citizens who have passed, consider Jackson 
n a dangerous position. Pope's train is parked this side of Centreville.' 

«««««« « 

' "P. S. — Pope is said to be very short of provisions, and the country will not sop- 
port him." & 

On the receipt of this despatch, General McClellan again tele- 
graphed: 

Not hearing from you, I have sent orders to Greneral Franklin to place himself 
in communication with General Pope by advancing, as soon as possible, and, at the 
same time, cover the transit of Pope's supplies. Orders have been given for railway 
and wagon trains, to move to Pope with the least possible delay. * ♦ ♦ a 

General Halleck having had the benefit of the information commun- 
icated in the despatch of 10 p. m., on the 29th, censured the movements 
of Franklin's command. At 9.40 a. m. of the 30th, he telegraphed: 

I am by no means satisfied with General Franklin's march of yesterday, considering 
the circumstances of the case. He was very wrong in stopping at Anaadale. More- 
over, I learned last night that the Quartermaster's Department would have given him 

^Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, voL 1, p. 465. 
ftlbicU, p. 460. 
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plenty of transportation, if he had applied for it, any time since his arrival at Alex- 
andria. He knew the importance of opening communication with General Pope's 
army, and should have acted more promptly. « 

In explanation, General McClellan, at 11.30 a. m., replied: 

Ever since General Franklin received notice that he was to march from Alexandria, 
he has been using every effort to get transportation for his extra ammunition, but 
he was uniformly told by the (quartermasters here that there was none disposable, 
and his command marched without wagons. After the departure of his corps, at 
6 a. m. yesterday, he procured 20 wagons to carry a portion of his ammunition, 
by unloading some of General Bank's supply train for that purpose. General Sum- 
ner was one entire day in endeavoring, by application upon quartermasters and 
others, to get a sufficient number of wi^ons to transport nis reserve ammunition, 
but without success, and was obliged to march without it. I have this morning sent 
all my headquarters train that is landed, to be at once loaded with ammunition for 
Sumner and Franklin, but they will not go far toward 8uppl3ring the deficiency. 
Eighty-five wagons were got together by the quartermaster hit night, loaded 
with subsistence, and sent forward under an escort at 1 a. m., via Alexandria. 
Every effort has ijeen made to carry out your instructions promptly. The difficulty 
seems to consist in the fact that the greater part of the transportation on hand at 
Alexandria and Washington, has been needed for current supplies of the garrisons. 
At all events, such is the state of the case as represented to me by the quartermasters; 
and it appears to be true. I take it for granted that this has not been properly 
explained to you. * ♦ »a 

At 11 a. m. General McClellan telegraphed: 

Have ordered Sumner to leave one brigade in the vicinity of Chain Bridge, and to 
move the rest via Columbia pike, on Anandale and Fairfax Court-House, if this is 
the route you wish them to take. He and Franklin are both instructed to join Pope 
as promptly as possible. Shall Couch move also when he arrives? << 

At 12.20 General Halleck telegraphed: 

I think Coucii should land at Alexandria and be immediately pushed out to Pope. 
Send the troops where the fighting is. Let me know when Couch arrives, as I may 
have other information by that time. Use the Connecticut officers and regiment as 
you propose. Send transports to Aquia to bring up Bumside's command. I have 
tel^grapned to him, and am awaiting his answer. ^ 

And again at 1.45 p. m. : 

Ammunition, and particularly for artillery, must be immediately sent forward to 
Centre ville for General Pope. It must be done with all possible despatch. * 

To this, at 1.10 p. m., General McClellan replied: 

I know nothing of the caliber of Pope's artillery. All I can do is to direct ord- 
nance officer to load up all the wagons sent to him. I have already sent all my 
headquarters wagons. ^ * * I have no sharpshooters except the guard around 
my camp. I have sent off every man but those. I will now send them with the 
train, as jvou directed. I will also send my only remaining squadron of cavalry with 
General Sumner. I can do no more. You now have every man of the Army of the 
Potomac who is within my reach. <^ 

This despatch has also been misconstrued. The artillery in the field 
then consisted of the light 12-pounder, the 3-inch ordnance, as also the 
10 and 20-pounder Parrott With four different calibers, all that 
manifestly could be done, was to load up all the wagons that could be 
sent, trusting that some of them would have the right caliber and 
might find their way to the right batteries. 

o Beport of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 467. 

^ Frank Moore's Rebellion Record, vol. 1» p. 615, Supplement 

^Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 468. 
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At 2.15 p. m., General Halleck again telegraphed: 

Franklin's and all of Sumner's corps should be pushed forward with all possible 
despatch. They must use their legs and make forced marches. Time now is every- 
thing. Send some sharpshooters on train to Bull Run. * * * a 

At 5 p. m., General McClellan informed General Halleck: 

Major Hammerstein, of my staff, reports from 2 miles this side of Centreville at 
1.30 p. m. that Franklin's corps was then advancing rapidly. Sumner's corps 
moved at 1.45 p. m. The orderly who brought the despatch from Hammerstein 
states, that he learned that the fighting commenced 5 miles beyond Centreville and 
that our people had been driving mem all day. Hammerstein says all he learns was 
favorable. « 

The effect of this despatch was naturally to press all the troops to the 
front. At 10.10 p. m., therefore, General Halleck again telegraphed: 

All of Sumner's corps on the south side of the river not actually required in tbe 
forts should march to Pope's relief. Replace them with new ref^ments. Franklin 
should also be hurried on to reenforce Pope. ^ 

As the whole Army of the Potomac was now either with the Army 
of Virginia or hastening to join it, General McClellan, at 10.30 p. to. 
on the 30th, telegraphed: 

I have sent to the front all my troops, with the exception of Couch's division, and 
have given the orders necessary to insure its beine disposed of as you directed. I 
hourly expect the return of one of my aids, who will give authoritative news from tbe 
field of battle. 1 can not express to you the pain and mortification I have experi- 
enced to-day in listening to the distant sound of the firing of my men. As I can be 
of no further use here, I respectfully ask that, if there is a probability of the conflict 
being renewed to-morrow, 1 may be permitted to go to the scene of battle with my 
staff, merely to be with my own men, if nothing more; they will fight none the worse 
for my being with them. If it is not deemed best to intrust me with the command 
even of my own army, I simply ask to be permitted to share their fate on the field 
of battle. Please reply to this to-night. I have been engaged for the last few hours 
in doing what I can to make arrangements for the woundea. I have started out all 
the ambulances now landed. As I have sent my escort to the front, I would be 
glad to take some of Gregg's cavalry with me if allowed to go. ^ 

This despatch, when received, the General in Chief did not read. At 
9 a. m. on the 31st, he telegraphed back — 

I have just seen your telegram of 1 1.05 last night The substance was stated to me 
when received, but I did not know that you asked for a reply immediately. I can- 
not answer without seeing the President, as General Pope is in command, by hia 
orders, of the Department. I think Couch's division should go forward as rapidly 
as possible and find the battlefield. ^ 

It will be observed that from the time of General McClellan's 
arrival at Alexandria on the 26tb, till 10 p. m. on the 29th of August, 
all of the despatches between he and General Halleck, relative to 
Franklin's corps, were sent in utter ignorance of the position and fate 
of the Army of Virginia. 

In his official report for the year 1862, General Halleck states — 

On the 26th I telegraphed: "If possible to attack the enemy in fiank, do so: bat 
the main object now is to ascertain his position." From this tmie to the 30th, 1 had 
no communication with General Pope, the telegraph lines being cut at Kettle Ron by 
a part of Jackson's corps, under Ewell, which nad marched around Pope's right and 
attacked his rear.ct 

a Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 468. 

6IbiU,vol. 1, p. 469. 

«McClellan's Report, p. 180. 

<' Messages and Documents. Thirty-seventh Congress, third session, p. 2L 
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Bearing in mind that for want of transportation, nearly all of the 
cavalry was left behind in witiidrawing from the Peninsula, and that 
an armv in ignorance of the strength and movements of the enemy, 
moves like a man blindfolded, the question may now be asked, did or 
did not McClellan's conduct conform to the established principles of 
war? Modern history leaves no doubt on this point. Throughout his 
career, it was the constant aim of Napoleon, both in strategv and tac- 
tics, to pierce the enemy's center, and then, falling upon his wings, 
destroy them in detail. He gave his first example, in his opening cam- 

?Eiign of 1796 t^inst the Austro-Sardinian Armv under Beaulieu. 
he former he defeated at Montenotte, separated them from their 
allies^ and then, pursuing the latter, compelled them to make peace. 

This principle, on a much vaster scale, was again illustrated in the 
Eckmul campaign of 1809. The Austrian left wing, on the 2l8t of April, 
was driven across the Isar; the right wing, two days later, was forced 
across the Danube at Ratisbon.** 

The canrpaign of 1814 afforded several examples equally instructive. 
After the Batfles of La Rothierre the allied armies separated : Blucher, 
with the army of Silesia, 60,000 strong, crossed over to tne Marne; 
the grand army, 120,000 strong,* under Schwartzenberg, continued its 
movement down the Seine. In his haste to reach Paris before the 
grand army, Blucher scattered his corps; Sacken, with 15,000 Russians, 
was sent to La Fert^-sous-Jonarre; York, with 20,000 Prussians, hur- 
ried forward to Chateau-Thierry* Blucher, with 20,000 men, was 25 
miles in rear at Fere Champanoise; Olsonziefs Russian division of 
6,000 men. as a connecting link, was at Charaps-Aubert, midway 
between Blucher and the other two corps. 

The moment Blucher began his march to the Marne, Napoleon 
decided upon his plan of campaign. Leaving 20,000 men to confront 
the grand army, he took the remaining 15,000 and with them pounced 
upon Olsonzief , whose division, being without cavalry, was surprised 
and cut to pieces, with a loss of 1,500 killed and wounded, 3,000 
" prisoners, and 20 pieces of artillery. 

o The escape of Jackson, by the circlingof our troops around Groveton, on the 28th 
of August, finds an exact parallel in the Eckmuhl campaign. 

On the 19th of April, Davoust, who was at Katisbon with four divisions of infantry 
numbering about 60,000 men, was ordered to join Napoleon near Alensbery. Leav- 
ing the river road to the artillery and trains, the infantry, in two columns of two 
divisions each, took two parallel or slightly divei^ging country roads farther to tM 
left; the left flank and rear was protected by cavalry marching on roads to the left of 
the infantry. At the same moment the Austrian right wing, 63,000 strong, in the hope 
of defeating Davoust, began its march from Rohr upon Ratisbon, its left column tak- 
ing the same route, in a contrary direction, as that pursued by Davoust' s left divisions 
A combat at once ensued, during which both armies sidled past each other, Davoust 
thereby joining Napoleon, while the Archduke, findinj^ that his game had escaped, 
fBced about, but too late to join his imperiled left wing. The Archduke's move- 
ments were based on the assumption that Davoust would remain at Ratisbon. 

The orders to our troops on the 27th of August, were based on the supposition that 
the enemy would remain at Manassas. 

The Archduke, by not directing his left column to move by the main or river 
road, failed to close the last avenue of escape. 

Our left wing, by failing to march with its right on the Manassas Gap Railroad, its 
left thrown well to the east, permitted the enemy the free use of the Warrenton pike, 
from Centreville to Groveton. where, as soon as Kind's and Ricketts's divisions with- 
drew, Jackson found himself again in communication with the main body of the 
Confederate army. 

^ Jomini's Life of Napoleon, vol. 4, p. 534. 
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This victory ^aced Napoleon directly between Blucher and Sackea 
The next day, February 11, he took position at Montmirail, where 
Sacken attacked him and was defeatea with a loss of 4,000 killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, and 26 pieces of artillery.* The remains of 
his corps, Sacken conducted toward Chateau-Thierry to join York. 
Finding his retreat intercepted, York fell back to Chateau-Thierry, 
where on the 12th the two corps were forced across the Marne, Imt 
not till they had lost more than 3,000 men. Napoleon next faced 
about, and striking Blucher who had advanced to Vauchamps, defeated 
him with a loss of 10 colors. 15 pieces of artillery, and 8,000 men. 
Blucher now fell back to Chalons, where he was joined by ^cken and 
York who had made a long detour by Rheims. 

A month later, having m the meantime compelled the grand army 
to retreat from within 25 miles, to more than 75 miles f rom Faris, leav- 
ing the Seine twice behind it, Napoleon again sought Blucher north of 
the Marne, fought the battles of Craonne and Laon, and on the 131ii of 
March, learning that St Priest's corps of 12.000 men had arrived at 
Rheims en route to join Blucher, attacked ana routed him with a loss 
of 11 guns and 4,700 killed, wounded, and prisoners.* The French loss 
was less than 1,000. 

As it cannot be supposed that either General Halleck or General 
McClellan were ignorant of the principles taught by the foregoing exam- 
ples, let us ask what inferences they should have drawn from such 
mformation as thev had actuall}' received.* 

Both knew, by the creation of the Army of Virginia and its advance 
to the Rapidan, that the same inducements* for att^king it were offered 
to the Confederates as had been offered to Napoleon by the march of 
Blucher to the Marne, but with this important difference, that if they 
attacked it in front, a defeat would simply drive it back upon the Army 
of the Potomac, now arriving at Alexandria, where, with superior 
numbers, the two armies united, might again resume the offensive. 

It was the danger of such an attack, recognized by General Porter 
the moment he learned of the evacuation of Richmond, which caused' 
him to make the forced march from Williamsburg to Fort Monroe, a 
movement whereby his corps, and his only, was enabled to join the 
Army of Virginia via Aquia Creek. 

The failure to attack this aimy in front, therefore, signified that 
General Lee was playing for results at once more brilliant and decisive. 
If he could cut off General Pope's retreat by inter|>osing his whole 
aimv between the Army of Virginia and the Army of the Potomac, he 
might destroy the former, and then falling upon the latter before it 
was wholly assembled drive it back, routed and demoralized, to the 
defenses of the capital. 

a Jomini's Life of Napoleon, vol. 4, p. 537. 

^The principle of interposing between armies the great captain illustrated for the 
last time in the campaign of 1815. On the 10th of June, as the allies were about 
effecting a junction, he beat the Prussians at Ligny and drove them, as he supposed, 
toward Namur. He then turned in the opposite direction, and on the 18th attacked 
Wellington at Waterloo, where, as is well known, the sudden reappearance of the 
Prussians converted a victory into a total defeat. The Prussians did not effect the 

S* mction by the highway occupied by the French, but under the advice of Gneisenan, 
lucher*s chief of staff, they retreated first upon Wavre, and thence, with no enemy 
to oppose them, marched direct to the battlefield, where, at a critical moment, they 
arrived in rear of Napoleon's ri^ht flank. 

<^ General Halleck, besides bemg the author of a work on the art of war, was als* 
the translator of the American edition of Jomini's Life of Napoleon. 
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Such a campaign successfully executed at the moiAentBragg's army 
began its march toward the Ohio River, might have proved fatel to.the 
Union. Such a plan the Confederates attempted to execute when the 
Army of Virginia lay south of the Kappahannock, but were thwarted 
by its sudden withdrawal to the north bank. It was such a plan, and 
such a plan only, that was indicated by the appearance of one-half of 
the Confederate army in General Pope's rear on the 26th of August. 
This movement the same day was signaled to General Ualleck by the 
telegraph and by the reports of railroad officials, who withdrew their 
trains toward Alexandria. 

The next morning Taylor's brigade, sent by rail to open communi- 
cation, met a iate not unUke Sacken's and St. rriest's in the campaign 
of 1814. The enemy's cavalry, screening his movements like a cur- 
tain, now appeared near Burke's Station and at Fairfax Court-House. 

On the 28th, General Haupt reported 20,000 men in and about 
Manassas the preceding evening. The same day, a colonel from the 
front reported a large force of the enemy at Fairfax Court-House. 
Lee and Stuart at the same time were said to be at Manassas, and 
rumors placing the enemy's forces at 120^000 men, indicated an imme- 
diate advance upon Washington and Baltimore. 

To sift these reports and rumors, to ascertain where the enemy was 
and what was his force, there was no cavalry on the 26th and 27tn, and 
up to the 29th, only two squadrons were available to cover the march 
or any force which might be ordered to repeat Taylor's experiment of 
the 27th. It is from facts like the above, that military men will judge 
whether it was likely that an infantry force, destitute of artillery and 
cavalry, and sent in search of an enemy reported from 20,000 to 120,000 
strong, could have accomplished any other result than ''the destruc- 
tion oi the troops sent out." 

The criticisms on the march of iVanklin's corps, have all been based 
on the assumption that there was a broad pike from Alexandria to 
Centreville, that this highway was all the time open, and that nothing 
prevented a junction with the hard-pressed Army of Virginia, save the 
indiflFerence of the commander of the Army of the Potomac. 

The facts as subsequently established were that, from the afternoon 
of the 26th, till the afternoon of the 28th, from 25,000 to 30,000 Con- 
federates were on the direct line of communication with the Army of 
Virginia; that from the time General Pope reached Centreville, on the 
28th, till the evening of the 29th, no positive information had been 
received as to his whereabouts; that his cavalry was so used up that 
not five horses per company could be forced into a trot; that he sent 
no despatch to the Government till the morning of the 30th, and that 
Franklin's corps, on the information derived on the night of the 29th, 
joined him on the 30th, part of it having marched 20 miles. 

By no fault of the commander of the Army of Virginia, the oppor- 
tunity to destroy the Confederate forces was offered and lost on the 
28th. On the 29th, the opportunity was alleged to have been lost 
through the disobedience or General Porter, which has been already 
discussed. On the 30th. it was aflirmed that a victory might still have 
been gained, had Franklin's corps obeyed the orders of the General 
in Chief. In answer to the last affirmation, there is but little doubt 
that had General Pope been able to send a despatch to the General in 
Chief, immediately on his arrival at Centreville, on the night of the 
28th, not only Franklin's corps, but Sumner's, might have joined him, 
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not on the 80th, but on the 29th. To this want of information, and to 
nothing else, should be ascribed the failure of the entire Army of the 
Potomac to participate in the battle that was needlessly forced upon 
the country, by the effort to unite the two armies along the line of the 
Rappahannock. 

The defenseless condition of the capital on the arrival of FranklinV 
corps deserves to be noticed. It wnl be remembered that the sole 
argument of the advocates of the overland route was that an army 
advancing in that direction would constantly cover the capital. Led on 
by the Joint Committee on the Conduct of tne War, General Pope testi- 
fied, to the same effect, and in answer to the question whether the forces 
in front of Washington "could all have left the city with safety to 
move upon Richmond," replied: *' Every man of them." So strictly 
were his views in accord with those of the War Department, that he 
was permitted in August, to reduce the garrison to 6,989 men, of whom 
2,235 were militia wnose term of service would expire before the end 
of the month. <* 

Of the remaining 3,700, 2,072 experienced artillerymen were also 
under orders to move to the front, leaving a total of 1,682 as aminst 
the 73,000 designated the previous April by the commander of the Army 
of the Potomac. 

With a garrison thus reduced to less than 20,000 men vaguely rely- 
ing on the arrival of new levies, the sudden appearance of 26,000 Con- 
federates on the plains of Manassas, is the best proof that can be afforded 
that the order to withdraw the Army of the rotomac from the Penin- 
sula, instead of facilitating the junction of our forces, served no other 
purpose than to invite the immediate destruction of the Army of Vir- 
ginia, on whose fate naturally depended the safety of the capital. 

oBamard's Defenses of Waflhinglon, p. 105. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

BEIiATIOKS OF THE SECBETABT OF WAB TO THE OOMMANDEB 
OF THE ABMT OF THE POTOUAO. 



It cannot be supposed that General McClellan, first deposed as Gen- 
eral in Chief, was unmoved when he saw the gradual disintegration of 
his army. He knew, as did the country, by whom it had t^en done, 
and when, after vain appeals for reenforcements, he saw himself about 
to be overwhelmed, as ne believed, bv an army double his own num- 
bers, he told the Secretary plainly, "The Government has not sustained 
this army.''** 

Up to this time, the conflict between the commander and the Secre- 
retary was at least military in appearance, but after the conclusion of 
the Seven Days' Battles, the unfortunate Harrison's Bar letter intro- 
duced a political element which speedily outweighed every military 
consideration. 

The commander, as we have seen, wrote to the President, *' a declara- 
tion of radical views, especially upon slavery, will rapidily disintegrate 
our present armies." 

He did not realize that opinions had changed. Thousands who 
voted for the President in the preceding November were opposed to 
slavery, but had no thought of aisturbing it where it already existed. 
The war opened their eyes; the people at once became radical, radical 
as to the Union and radical as to slavery, which, thoroughly at variance 
with the underlying principles of our institutions, was now threatening 
to destroy them. 

The events of this period cannot be comprehended without a glance 
at our political history. From the beginning to the end of the War 
of 1812 both parties maneuvered for the Presidential succession. At 
the beginning of the Mexican War, the General in Chief, a Presi- 
dential aspirant in the opposition party, was left unemployed for 
nearly six months. When finally given the command of the army, 
which he so brilliantly led to the enemy's capital, he scarcely ever 
differed in opinion from the Administration, without impugning its 
motives and attributing its action to political considerations.^ 

Although a recognized and avowed Presidential candidate, a circum- 
stance which must always serve to discredit a commander, it could 
not be supposed, in a foreign war, that a General in Chief would forego 

a Despatch to the Secretary of War, Jane 28, 1862. 

6 It happened m the Mexican War that the two heroes, Generals Scott and Taylor, 
entertained political opinions opposed to the Administration. Both, durins the war, 
were mentioned for the Presidency, and at times both reproached the Administra- 
tion with the desire to sacrifice themselves and their armies. To appropriate the 
credit for closinffthe war, the supporters of the Administration at one time proposed 
to create the office of Lientenant-General, to be filled not by a soldier, but by the 
difitinguiflhed Senator, Thomas H. Benton. 
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any opportunity to strike for the honor of his flag. There might be 
politics in the Cabinet and in Congress, but there could be no politics 
m an army facing the foe. Equally absurd would it be to accuse an 
Administration of wishing to sacrifice a commander. Military tri- 
um{>hs might not insure political success, but to encourage defeat would 
be simply political suicide. 

While an Administration might safely trust a jwlitical opponent to 
command an army in a f oreig^n war, the case in a civil war was entirely 
diflferent. Party lines, whicn were at first drawn for the Union, were 
now drawn for the Union and the extirpation of slavery. 

It is a well-known fact that in all representative governments profes- 
sional party leaders usually care more for power than principle. This 
class within the Administration, already recognized the commander of 
the Army of the Potomac as the favorite of the opposition. They 
remembered, too, that notwithstanding the successful termination of 
the Mexican War, the opposition captured the Presidency by taking a 
soldier for a leader. , It was not surprising, therefore, that they should 
have demanded that the future candidate be removed at once. But 
behind the leaders who wished to serve the party, were thousands of 
life-long antagonists of slavery who saw with alarm, the opposition of 
a powerful army commander and urged his opponents on. 

From this moment there was but one way to escape political execu- 
tion. Regardless of the lives of his soldiers, he must act — act even 
should every advantage be against him. If victorious, he mightsilence 
his foes; if defeated, ne could expect no charity; incompetency would 
pass for treachery; if he delayed or suspended operations, however 
satisfactory his reasons, he could plausioly be charged either with 
playing into the hands of the enemy or seeking to protract the war for 
personal aggrandizement. Such was the situation he created for him- 
self by stepping outside of his duties to volunteer political views 
obnoxious to the civil policy of the Government. 

It was at this period of the campaign that General Halleck appeared 
on the scene. Had he been an actual General in Chief, a soldier of the 
Jacksonian type, he could have cleared at once the military and polit- 
ical horizon. His appointment was evidence that the President was 
tired of military command. Exactly when the determination to relieve 
General McClellan was formed, cannot be definitely stated, but the indi- 
cations are that General Halleck was aware of the purpose before he 
visited Harrison's Landing. 

As has already been stated, when General Porter arrived at Williams- 
burg he telegraphed that all Confederate troops were leaving Rich- 
mond for the North. He then doubled his speed, and on his own 
responsibility hastened forward to Fort Monroe, en route to the Army 
of Virginia. Up to his arrival at Williamsburg all of the Army 
of the Potomac, stripped of its sick and surplus stores, and in the best 
marching condition, was within a compass of about 45 miles from 
Richmond. 

To the mind of any professional soldier, the plan would have sug- 
gested itself to use the Army of Virginia to decoy the Confederates 
as near as possible to Washington, and then strike with the Army of 
the Potomac for the Confederate capital.** Writing after the fact, it 

aHarrifion's Landins was one of the beet on the James River. It was on the left 
bank, about 25 miles below Richmond. — Editobs. 
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is now known that Lee left Richmond a day before the retreat began 
from the Peninsala, and that so coniident was he of the complete trans- 
fer of operations to Washington that he left but one division to pro- 
tect Richmond. Had Richmond fallen, Lee in revenge might have 
carried the war into Maryland and Pennsylvania, but the political effect 
of losing their capital would not have been less 'fatal. Besides, being 
no longer between our two armies, a garrison could have been left in 
Richmond, after which the Army of 3ie Potomac, either by land or 
water, could have hastened to join the Army of Virginia, with a view 
to prevent the enemy from ever recrossing the Potomac. 

If these considerations occurred to the mind of General Halleck thev 
were quickly set aside. He did not even replv to General Porter's 
despatch, but afterwards, practically admitting tne triumph of political 
intrigue, informed him tnat his motive in sending the despatch was 
attributed to "the desire to retain the Army of the Potomac on the 
Peninsula and General McClellan in command."* 

In the meantime the conflict between General McClellan and the 
Secretary of War was already assuming national proportions; the 
people began to take sides: it became necessary to allay the excitement. 
In 1814 a village mob haa appeared at the doors of the War Depart- 
ment. It needed now but an overwhelming reverse — a second confla- 
gration of the capital — to call forth another mob, this time of more 
than village proportions. 

The President, as much beloved by the Army as the people, a^in 
stepped into the breach. Addressing a war meeting held at Washing- 
ton on the 6th of August, he said: 

There has been a very widespread attempt to have a quarrel between General 
McClellan and the Secretary of War. Now, I occuDy a position that enables me to 
observe that these two gentlemen are not nearly so deep in the quarrel as some pre- 
tending to be their friends. General McClellan's attitude is such that in the very 
selfishness of his nature he cannot but wish to be successful, and I hope he will, and 
the Secretary of War is in precisely the same situation. If the military commanders 
in the field cannot be successful, not only the Secretary of War, but mvself, — for the 
time being, the master of them both, cannot but l>e a failure. I know General 
McClellan wishes to be successful, and I know he does not wish it any more than the 
Secretary of War for him, and both of them together no more than I wish it. Some- 
times we have a dispute about how many men General McCleUan has had, and those 
who would disparage him say that he has had a very laijge numb«r, and those who 
would disparage the Secretary of War insist that GeneralMcClellan has had a verjr 
small number. The basis for this is, there is always a wide difference, and on this 
occasion perhaps, a wider one than usual between the grand total on McClellan's 
rolls and the men actually fit for duty; and those who would disparage him talk of 
the grand total on paper, and those who would disparage the Secretary of War talk 
of those present fit for duty. 

General McClellan has sometimes asked for things that the Secretary of War did 
not give him. General McClellan is not to blame for askine what he wanted and 
needed, and the Secretary of War is not to blame for not givinc nim when he had none 
to give. And I e&y here, as far as I know^ the Secretary of War has withheld no one 
thmg at any time in my power to give him. I have no accusation against him. I 
believe he is a brave and able man, and I stand here as justice reouires me to do so, 
to take upon myself what has been charged on the Secretary of War as withholding 
from him. ^ 

In this speech, the President showed the same magnanimity as when 
the House of Representatives censured Mr. Cameron for his illegal 
expenditures in 1861. In both instances the President assiuned all 
the responsibility, this time with much less justice than before. 

o Proceedings and Report of the Board of Army Officers in the case of Fitz John 
Porter, pt 1, p. 4. 
^Baymond^B President Lincoln's Administration, p. 287. * 
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This speech, it will be seen, was delivered three days after the order 
was issued for the withdrawal of the Army of the Potomac from the 
Peninsula. Seven days later, the heads of the Confederate columns 
were turned toward the national capital, and as before related, on the 
26th of August, they be^n to debouch on the plains of Manassas. 

But one corps of the Army of the Potomac, for lack of transporta- 
tion, was enabled to join the Army of Virginia, along the line of the 
Kappahanuock; the others were disembarked at Alexandria and sent 
to the front, those landing after the arrival of General McClellan 
receiving their orders through him. At last, on the 30th of August, 
General McClellan informed General Halleck that every man of the 
Army of the Potomac within his reach had been sent forward. Still a 
commander, but without an army. 

The time had now come to relieve him. The news of a victory at 
the front being the only justification needed, the occasion was not long 
delayed; at 5.30 a. m.^ August 30, General Pope, near Groveton, 
wrote to General Halleck: 

We fought a terrific battle here yesterday with the combined forces of the enemy, 
which la^ed with continuous fury from daylight until dark, by which time the 
enemy was driven from the field, which we now occui)y. ^^^ troops are too much 
exhausted yet to push matters, though I shall do so in the course of the morning, 
as soon as *Gen. r. J. Porter comes up from Manassas. The enemy is still in our 
front, but badly used up. We have lost not less than 8,000 men killed and wounded, 
but from the appearance of the field the enemy lost at least two to one; he 
stood strictly on the defensive, and every assault was made by ourselves. The 
batUe was fought on the identical battlefield of Bull Run, which greatly increased 
the enthusiasm of the men. The news just reaches me from the front, that the 
enemy is retiring toward the mountains; I go forward at once to see. We have made 
great captures, but I am not able yet to form an idea of their extent Our troops 
behaved splendidly. <> 

This despatch was received at 3.20 p. m., and that very day, August 
80, the following order was issued from the War Department, signed 
by the Assistant Adjutant-General: 

The following are the commanders of the armies operating in Vii^ginia: Greneral 
Burnside commands his own corps, except those that have been temporarily 
detached and assigned to General Pope; General McClellan commands that portion 
of the Army of the Potomac that has not been sent forward to General Pope s com- 
mand; General Pope commands the Army of Virginia and all the forces tenaporarily 
attached to it; all the forces are under the command of Major-Greneral Halleck, 
General in Chief. ^ 

Under this order the Army of the Potomac practically ceased to 
exist. At 2.30 p. m. on the 3l8t, General McClellan telegraphed: 

* * ♦ Under the War Department order of yesterday I have no control over 
anything except my staff, some 100 men in my camp here, and the few remaining 
near Fort Monroe. I have no control over the new regiments — do not know where 
they are, or anything about them, except those near here. * * ♦ Where I have 
seen evils existing under my eye I have corrected them. I think it is the business 
of General Casey to prepare the new regiments for the field, and a matter between 
him and General Barnard to order others to the vicinity of Chain Bridge. Neither 
of them is under my command, and by the War Department order I have no right 
to give them orders. ^ 

In military affairs it matters not whether a custom has its origin in 
the Constitution, in the laws, or in repeated usurpations; it ultimately 
becomes as binding in one case as in the other. When Mr. Pierce 

a Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 2, p. 186, Supple- 
ment 
2»McClellan's Eeport, p. 181. 
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approved the Attorney-General's opinion, in the controversy between 
General Scott and Mr. Davis, and stated that it would '^be regarded as 
the settled doctrine as to the relation of the President to the respective 
heads of department," the command of the Army passed to the Secre- 
tary of War.* 

bave in a few judicial proceedings, such as the approval of the dis- 
missal of an officer by sentence of court-martial, the President's name 
need never be mentioned to the Army; a letter or order signed " By 
order of the Secretary of War," might be his own order or the order 
of the President; whether or not it implied the President's direction, 
it did imply confusion; the Army could never know whom it was 
obeying. Kather than twist and contort such a simple expression as 
" By order of the Secretary of War," it would have been better to 
substitute the term ^^ War Department" and leave officers to guess 
who was the oracle. 

The custom, however, at this particular time, had a peculiar advan- 
tage. If the Secretary's orders implied the President's direction, 
tiiere was no reason why an order from the Adjutant-General should 
not imply the Secretary's approval, and by another implication, the 
approval of the President. The Adjutant-General again was recog- 
nized as the organ of the General in Chief, precisely as the Secretary 
was the organ of the President By applying the principle enunciatea 
bjt the Attorney-General and acted upon by Sie Secretary of War, the 
Adjutant-General might issue in his own name all the orders to the 
army, and if his authority were disputed, he might say that all his offi- 
cial instructions, when not issued in his proper right, were valid and 
lawful because they implied either the direction of the President, the 
Secretary of War, or tne General in Chief. ^ 

If a aepartment commander, a Harrison or Jackson, ventured to 
remind him that he was but the organ of his civil or military superior; 
that except in certain cases he had no right to issue any instructions 
in his own name, and that the regulations expressly stated when any 
official shall " write by order, he shall state by whose order," he could 
complacently reply that he was acting by the authority of any one of 
the civil or military officers, all of whom were superior to a depart- 
ment commander. 

It was at one of the most dangerous crises of our history that an 
order was issued open to all the foregoing objections. Already quoted, 
it bore the caption " War Department," and without any phrase '*' by 
order," or "by whose order," was signed " E. D. Townsend, Assis- 
tant Adjutant-General." The purpose of the order was very apparent, 
but whose order, if not that of tne officer who signed it, was not so 
obvious. It was not the order of the General in Chief, although it is 
plain that before it was published he was aware of the nature of its 

oOn the 3l8t of August, 1S55, Hon. Caleb Cushinff, Attorney-General of the United 
States, ruled: "As a general rule the direction of tne President is to be presumed in 
all instructions and orders issuing from the competent Department 

''Official instructions issued by the headquarters of the several Executive Depart- 
ments, civil and military, within their respective jurisdictions, are valid and lawful 
without containing express reference to the direction of the Priesident." 

And again, Hon. Jeremiah H. Black, Attorney-General, ruled July 31, 1S60: ''An 
official act done by the head of a Department, is the act of the President, and no 
appeal lies from the former to the latter."— Edftors. 

oThis, the theory of multiple command, is not new to the Army, and in past ye^rs 
was acted on frequently by the chiefs of bureaus in the War Department. The estab- 
liflhment of a General Staff, with the Chief of Staff representing the President and 
Secretary of War, has put an effectual stop to this practice.— EnrroBS. 
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contents. At 1.07 p. m. of the Slat, in reply to the despatch of 2.80 
p. m. from General McClellan, who bad received and obeyed the order. 
General Halleck telegraphed: 

Since receiving your despatch relating to command, I have not been able to answer 
any question not of absolute necessity. I have not seen the order as published, hot 
will write to you in the momine. You will retain the command of everythhig in 
this vicinity not temporarily belonging to Pope's army in the field. <> 

The order, arain, could not have come from the President, except 
on the theory that the order of the Adjutant-General implied the order 
of the Secretary of War. which in its turn implied the President's 
direction. Fortunately tne mystery was afterwards cleared up by the 
officer who signed it, who informed General McClellan that it was 
"Dublished by order of the Secretary of War." 

This order, however, so illustrative of the abuses of our system, 
was never published to the Army. General Pope's despatch, which 
was the pretext for issuing it, was written in the early morning of 
the 30th of August, before his only furious battle had been fought. 
On the evening of the same day the countrv was again startled by 
hearing that the second battle of Bull Run, like the first, had ended in 
defeat. Had it finished in a total rout of the troops and the overthrow 
of the Government, for which the Confederates were fighting, it would 
have been written that during the last battle for the Republic, our 
General in Chief and military commanders suffered themselves totbe 
ordered about by an Assistant Adjutant-General, whose right to com- 
mand was no better than that of any subordinate officer of his grade. 

In explaining the cause of his defeat, the commander of the Army 
of Virginia entirely overlooked the lost opportunity of the 28th. Oii 
the 1st of September, after the Army had fallen back to Centreville, 
he telegraphed to General Halleck: 

* * * I think it my duty to call your attention to the unsoldierly and dangerous 
conduct of many brigade ancf some division commanders of the forces sent here from 
the Peninsula. Every word and act and intention is discouraging, and calculates to 
break down the spirits of the men and to produce disaster. One commander of a 
corps who was ordered to march from Manassas Junction to join me near Grovetom 
although he was onlv 5 miles distant, failed to get up at all: and worse still, f^ 
back to Manassas without a fight and in plain hearing, at less tnan 3 miles distance, 
of a furious battle which raged all day. It was only in consequence of peremptory 
orders that he joined me next day. One of his brigades, the brigadier-general of 
which professed to be looking for his division, absolutely remained all day at Centre- 
ville in plain view of the battle, and made no attempt to join. What renders the 
whole matter worse, these are both oflScers of the Regular Army, who do not hold 
back from ignorance or fear. Their constant talk, indulged in publicly and in pro- 
miscuous company, is that ** the Army of the Potomac will not fight;" ** that tney 
are demoralizeid by withdrawal from the Peninsula^ etc." 

When such an example is set by officers of hign rank, the influence is very bad 
among those in subordinate stations. You have hardly an idea of the demoraliza- 
tion among officers of high rank in the Potomac Army, arising in all instances from 
personal feeling in relation to changes of commander in chief and others. These 
men are mere tools or parasites, but their example is producing and must necessa- 
rily produce very disastrous results. You should know these things, as you alone 
can stop it. Its source is beyond my reach, though its effects are very perceptible 
and \ery dangerous. I am endeavoring to do all I can, and will most assuredly pat 
them where they shall fight or run away. My advice to you (I give it with freedom, 
as I know you will not misunderstand it) is, that in view of any satis&ctory resolts, 
you draw back this army to the intrenchments in front of Washington, and set to 
work in that secure place to reorganize and rearrange it. You may avoid great 
disaster by doing so. * 

«Mcaellan's Report, p. 181. 

^Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, voL 2, pp. 166, 167, 
Supplement 
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Six months later, still convinced that the battle was lost on the 29th, 
he stated in his official report: 

* * * General Porter was tried before a court of nine general officers of years 
and experience, who, after a patient investigation of forty*five days, pronounced thai 
his willful failure to obey his orders, prevented the capture or destruction of the 
rebel army under Jackson on the 29th of August, 1862. The records of that trial 
have been published by Congress and can be readily referred to. ^ 

On the afternoon of the 1st of September, General McClellan wss 
sent for by the General in Chief to come to his house to see the Presi- 
dent. The latter, after having had time to consider the sweeping 
charge that the Army of the Potomac would not fight, told Generd 
McClellan that he had always been a friend of his; added tiiat he had 
reason to believe that the Army of the Potomac was not cheerfully 
cooperating and supporting General Pope, and then adding that Gen- 
eral McClellan could rectify the evil, requested him to telegraph " Fitz 
John Porter or some other of his friends " to do away with any feeling 
that might exist Receiving the reply that General McClellan would 
cheerfully telegraph to General Porter and to anybodv else in his 
power to gratify his wishes and relieve his anxiety, the President 
thanked him warmly, assured him he could never forget his action in 
the matter, and then left. 

The cheerful comjjliance with the President's request gave rise to 
another despatch, which, disconnected from all the circumstances which 
led to it, has been construed to the prejudice of its author. This des- 
patch, written by General McClellan after the President left the house 
of General Halleck and sent by the latter to Porter, September 1, was 
as follows: 

I ask of you, for my sake, that of the country, and the old Army of the Potomac, 
that you and all my fnends will lend the fullest and most cordial cooperation to (Gen- 
eral Pope in all the operations now going on. The destinies of our country, the 
honor of our arms are at stake, and all depends now upon the cheerful cooperation 
of all in the field. This week is the crisis of our fate. Say the same thing to my 
friends in the Army of the Potomac and that the last request I have to make of them 
is that for their country's sake they will extend to Creneral Pope the same sunport 
they ever have to me. I am in chaise of the defenses of Washington and am doing 
all I can to render your retreat safe snould that become necessary. ^ 

General Porter the next day (September 2) replied from Fairfax 
Court-House: 

You may rest assured that all your friends, as well as every lover of his country, 
will ever give, as they have ^ven, to General Pope their cordial cooperation and con- 
stant support in the execution ojf all orders and plans. Our killed, wounded, and 
enfeebled troops attest our devoted duty.* 

The accusation that the Army of the Potomac would not fight, will 

gstify the inquiry: ^'What troops fought the second battle of Bull 
un?'' The Army of Virginia, as we know, consisted of the corps of 
Generals Banks, oifi^el, and McDowell. Of these, General Banks's 
corps took no part, being assigned to the protection of the trains. At 
the beginning of the campaign (June 30) Sigel reported: 

* * * The troops forming the First Corjw are not in good condition. They are 
weakened and poorly provid^. The oraanization is not complete, and the whole 
cavalry force consists of not more than 800 effective men and horses. <^ 

« Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 2, p. 175, Sup- 
plement 

^McOlellan's report, p. 183. 

c Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 2, p. 109, 8up- 
fi^ement. 

34760''— 16 24 
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Again, on the 5th of July, he telegraphed that on being transferred 
to command the First Corps, he found it — 

to be in a very bad condition in regard to discipline, organization, construction of 
divisions and brigades, equipments, and to a great extent demoralized, o 

These despatches explain some of the paragraphs in the report of 
the army commander. 

Before any portion of the Army of the Potomac joined him, Greneral 
Pope states: 

* * * I had telegraphed to the Greneral in Chief from Bappahannock Station, 
on the 22d, that this practice of straflKling was very common and was reducing onr 
force considerably, even at that timeX 

In regard to the conduct of the troops in battle, he stated: 

* * * It is proper for me to state here, and I do it with regret and reluctance, 
that at least one-half of this great diminution of our forces was occasioned by skulk- 
inj5 and straggling from the Army. The troops which were brought into action fought 
wiUi gallantry and determination, but thousands of men straggled away from their 
commands and ^nere not in any action. I had posted several regiments in rear of the 
field of battle on the 29th of August, and although many thousand stragglers and 
skulkers were arrested by them, many others paa^ around throi^h the woods and 
did not rejoin their commands during the remainder of the campaign. ^ 

The corps, estimated at 9,000 on the 26th, skirmished with the enemy 
on the 28tn, and was hotly engaged on both the 29th and 30th; McDow- 
ell's corps on the 26th was composed of the divisions of King, Ricketts, 
and Reynolds. Ricketts's division fought at Thoroughfare Gap on 
the 28th, but retreating afterwards via Gainesville and Bristoe, was 
unable to rejoin the corps till the evening of the 29th; it consequently 
took no part in the battle till the 30th. 

King's division engaged the enemy at Groveton the evening of the 
28th, and then withcfiawing via Manassas arrived on the field in time 
to be engaged on the evening of the 29th, as also on the 30th. 

These two divisions, about 13,000 men, and General Si^el's corps, 
9,000, were all the troops belonging to the Army of Virginia, who con- 
fronted the 60,000 Confederates on the 29th and 30th. Reno's division 
of 7,000 belonged to Burnside's command, the remainder of which was 
still holding on to Falmouth, opposite Freaericksburg. The remaining 
troops, viz, Reynolds's division of Pennsylvania Ifeserves, Kearny's 
and Hooker's divisions of Heintzelman's corps, and Morell's and Sykes's 
divisions of Porter's corps, in all 20,500/ belonged to the Army of tiie 
Potomac. It was these troops and the division of Reno, numbering in 
all 30,000 men, aided by what remained of Sigel's 9,000, who fought 
the battle of the 29th; and it was the same troops supported by Sigel's 
and McDowell's corps, reported at 22,000 on the 26th, who fought the 
only furious battle on the 30th. ^ 

Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 2, p. 176, Sup- 
plement 

felbid., p. 164. 

<? Greneral Pope's Report, Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, vol. 2, p. 172, Supplement 

<* General Pope on the let of September gave Franklin's csorps as 8,000; Sumner's, 
11,000. (Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 2, p. 163. 
Supplement) General McClellan in his despatches to General Halleck, estunatea 
Franklin's force between 10,000 and 11,000. 

Fox's Reqnmental Losses of the Civil War rives the losses in the Second Bull Run, 
August 28-S}, as 1,747 killed, 8,452 wounded, and 4,263 missing; aggregate 14,462.-' 
Editobs. 
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In reading the history of this battle, no one can fail to regret that 
Franklin's wad Sumner's corps of 22,000 men were not on the field on 
the 30th, when their presence might have been decisive. 

Had the Army of Virginia fallen back to Centreville as early as the 
24th or 25th, there is no doubt that Franklin's corps and all of Burn- 
side's command could have joined it as early as the evening of the 
27th. Again, had General Pope, after his arrival at Centreville, 
been able the night of the 28th to send a dispatch to Washington 
before daylight of the 29th, Franklin's coi'ps might have joined on 
the evening of the same day. Why he did not do so has never been 
explained. 

The advocates of War Department strategy, however, may again 
exclaim that all of the Army of the Potomac might have joined a 
week earlier if, instead of moving from Harrison's Landine on the 
14th of August, it had moved on the morning of the 4th, the deiy after 
it received the positive order to withdraw. The reasons why it 
could not move earlier have already been given, but assuming that by 
abandoning its sick and stores it could have marched on the morning 
of the 4th, let us ask what change would have resulted in the cam- 
paign, the object of which was to unite the two armies on the Bappa- 
nannock. 

To determine the question, the fact should not be overlooked that the 
misguided advisers of the President and the Confederate commander 
were aiming at the same object. 

The former urged the President, and finally succeeded in procuring an 
order for the withdrawal of the army from the Peninsula. General 
Lee sought to compel its withdrawal by again threatening Washington. 
To do tnis it was only necessary to make a demonstration. Jackson 
was ordered to attack the Army of Virginia, which he did at Cedar 
Mountain. When the Confederate general, who was trammeled by 
no orders from his War Department, saw that this movement had 
produced the desired effect — tne evidence of which was the reshipment 
of Bumside's command from Fort Monroe to Aquia Creek^ as also the 
appearance of a large fleet of transports at Harrison's Landing — he put 
his whole army in motion, leaving Richmond as we have seen on the 
13th, the day before Porter's corps started for Fort Monroe. Ignorant 
of the cooperation of the military council at Washington, the Confed- 
erate commander thus far attributed his success entirely to his own 
skill. Instead of waiting till the 13th for his plans to mature, let u» 
now ask what change he would have made had he learned on the 4th 
of August that the Army of the Potomac had begun to retreat. 

The answer requires us to transfer our glance to the new theater of 
operations. On the 1st of August the Army of Virginia was along 
the Rappahannock; on the 7th, to the number of 28,000 men. it was 
in the vicinitv and to the west of Culpeper Court-House, in the fork 
between the Rappahannock and the Rapidan.^ King's division, which 
had not yet joined, was opposite Fredericksburg or in front of Aquia 
Creek, where the commander was aware the Army of the Potomac 
had been ordered. On the enemy's side, Jackson on the 17th of July 
left Richmond by rail, and on the 19th with his corps arrived at Gor- 

A Report of General Pope, Report of the Joint Oonnnittee on the Conduct of the 
War, vol. 2, p. 115, Supplement. 
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donsville. The advance of the Army of Virginia caused him to ask for 
reenforcements, and Hill's division was sent to hioL On the 2d of 
August the Union cavalry advanced to Orange Court House. On the 
7th, Jackson, reenf orced, occupied the same point; on the 8th^ he occu- 
pied the commanding position on the south oank of the Rapidan; the 
same day he crossed the river, and on the 9th was so badly crippled at 
Cedar Mountain as to be compelled on the 11th to retreat to the 
vicinity of Gordons ville.^ 

Had he known on the 4th, of the retreat of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, the Confederate plan would have been completely reversed, the 
Army of Virginia would not have been attacked, the high ground 
and south bank of the Rapidan would not have oeen occupied; the 
Union armv would have been encouraged to advance to Orange Court- 
House, and, if possible, to Gordonsvifle. In the meantime the whole 
Confederate army woidd have been united, and maneuvering by its 
right, to get between the Army of Virginia and the troops now supposed 
to be landing at Aauia Creek. It would have aimed first to cut off the 
retreat across the Kapidan, and then to force our army back against 
the mountains and if possible compel it to surrender. 

If the Army of Virginia had refused to lend itself to the enemy's 
plans, and had remained in the fork between the two rivers, other 
plans would have been suggested. Occupying it in front, the whole 
Confederate army, crossing the lower fords of the Rapidan, might 
have turned its lert, cut it off from all reenforcements from Fred- 
ericksburg, and again sought to force it against the mountains. This 
was the plan actually adopted by the Confederates, and was to have 
been executed on the 18th, but was thwarted by the capture of a des- 
patch from General Lee, dated the 15th, at Gordonsville, which 
showed General Pope that the object of the enenav was to overwhelm 
his army, before it could be reenf orced from the Peninsula. 

Had this plan failed, the enemjr had yet plenty of space between 
Rappahannock Station and Fredericksburg to penetrate between the 
two armies, but the destruction of the Army of Virginia would no 
longer have been possible. The country was open, and it would have 
retreated rapidly behind Bull Run. There would still, however, 
have been the troops at Aquia Creek and Fredericksburg, who coula 
have been driven into the cxd-de-aac between the Potomac and the 
Rappahannock. 

• To make the reader fully understand the advanta^ of the Confed- 
erate leader for making the foregoing movements, it should be stated 
that leaving Richmond on the 13m with his main body, he was able, on 
the 20th, to cross the Rapidan at the head of his whole army. Taking 
the same time, had he left Richmond on the 4th, the earliest day the 
Army of the Potomac could possibly have turned back from fiuirri- 
son's Landing, he would have arrived on the Rapidan on the 11th of 
August. By marching 60 miles and taking the first transports that 
could be got hold of, one corps of the Army of the Potomac, which 
left Harrison's Landing on the 14th. was able to reach Fred'Hcksburg 
on the 21st, which was still 30 miles from Culpeper Court-House. 
The movement of this one corps of 12,000 men to Aquia Creek, 

oDabney's life of Stonewall Jackson, pp. 489-dOS. 
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required the same time as did the main body of Lee's army to close 
up to his advance ^ard.* 

The transports had then to go back to Fort Monroe, when, before 
they could return to Aquia, it was found necessary to order them on 
to Alexandria. By not taking into account the future movements 
of the enemy this extension of the line of transportation by water 
caused another delay. August 28, twenty-four days after the order to 
remove the sick ana stores, there were still no transports for Sumner's 
corps, which was the last to get away from Fort Monroe. 

Tlie impossibility of effecting a junction on the Rappahannock can 
be established still more conclusively. There was not suflScient light- 
draft transportation in the country to take up the Army of the 
Potomac in a body from Harrison's Landing and set it down at Aquia 
Creek. Had General Halleck, therefore, directed it to abandon the 
sick and stores, and to begin its march to Fort Monroe, and been able 
to notify its commander that there would be at docks, already pre- 
pared, enough steamers to ship his whole army — infantry, artillery, 
cavalry, ana trains — the troops, not counting the time consumed m 
embarking, steaming to Aquia, and landing, would nevertheless have 
bad to march 60 miles to Fort Monroe and 30 more after leaving Aquia, 
a total of 90 miles against the shorter line of 70 miles traversed by 
the Confederates from Richmond to Culpeper. These facts ought 
to convince the most incredulous, that no delay of the Army of the 
Potomac could possibly have changed the plans of the Confederate 
commander. 

Had it been able to move on the 4th of August, the Second Bull 
Run would never have occurred^ but with an active enemy operating 
on interior lines, a greater calamity might have overtaken us; we might 
have read of the destruction of the Army of Virginia, as also the cap- 
ture or flight of all the troops who had landed at Aquia and Alexan- 
dria, in the vain hope of being able to join it. 

When, on the evening of the 30th, the news was received at the 
War Department that the Second Battle of Bull Run had ended in 
defeat, the exaltation of the morning gave place to despair. Where 
the disaster would stop, nobody knew. The Sixth Corps, on arriving 
at Centre ville at 6 p. m., found the road "filled with fleeing men, 
artillery, and wagons, all leaving the field in a panic." Straggling, a 
vice acknowledged before the Army of the Potomac could join the 
Army of Virginia, had approached its climax; more than 7,000 men 
were arrested by the Sixtn Corps in less than half an hour. 

The panic, like that at the First Bull Run, appeared unaccountable. 

<»The accusation of being slow in the campaign was not confined to the Union 
conimanders. By allowing ^ye days to traverse tne 70 miles from Richmond to the 
Bapidan, it was supposed that the combined movement against the Army of Vir- 
ginia could begin on the 18th. The biographer of Jackson states: * * The Commander 
in Chief, who was now upon the ground, appointed the morning of the 18th at dawn 
of day for the critical movement, but the dilatoriness of a part of the subordinates 
disappointed the completeness of his combinations, and, overruling the eagerness 
of Jackson, he postponed it until the 20th." (Dabne^'s Life of Stonewall Jackson, 
p. 511.) Jackson was to cross on the left at SomerviUe ford, Longstreet below at 
Raccoon ford, and the cavalry under Stuart at Morton's ford. The cavalry was next 
to proceed directly to the Rappahannock, destroy the bridge, turn back, attack the 
trams, and finally join Longstareet 

The object of the movement was to sever the army from its line of retreat, and 
thus isolate and destroy it. 
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The despatch from Greneral Franklin containing this startling account, 
was dated Centreville, 8.16 p. m. The military council was not again 
summoned. Its members remained at their bureaus. The order 
taking away from the commander of the Army of the Potomac almost 
everything save his conunand was suppressed. The Secretary of 
War turned his attention to raising new levies. The next day the 
Greneral in Chief telegraphed General McOellan: 

I beg you to assist me in this crisis with your ability and experience. I am 
entirely tired out^ 

Under the Roman Republic, where the people were accustomed to 
personal government, a similar crisis would nave been met by the 
appointment of a dictator. But with a patriotic army, disciplined in 
spite of the impatience of the people, the situation was less desperate. 
It cannot, however, be denied that tnere was great dissatisfaction on 
the field. History relates that throughout the Revolution, the policy 
of Congress kept the Continental Army on the verge of mutinjr^ yet 
on the field of battle it never failed in its duty. Growling and nght- 
ing in those days were the only privileges of a dbciplined soldier. 

Prom the picket line overlookmff the Chickahominy , the officers and 
men of the Army of the Potomac nad often gazed upon the spires of 
Richmond, and confidently expected to soon occupy the Confederate 
capital. 

They had emancipated themselves from the delusion that the art of 
war, or the principles of military organization, would make any excep- 
tion in favor of our geography or free institutions. They did not 
believe that campaigns could be conducted without regard to lines of 
communication. Ifeving withdrawn the last man from the defenses, 
they were clear in the conviction that if any army should attempt to 
defend Washington by hanging on the flanks of the enemy and placing 
its back against the mountains, it would invite its own destruction and 
insure the taking of the capital. Of the patriot host of 637,000 men 
who were on the roUs of the Army on the 31st of March, they saw 
with mortification that to meet the enemy in their front, on the 1st of 
September, there could be got together but 63,000 men. 

To their minds history presented no parallel to such dispersion and 
waste of military strength; they did not hesitate to denounce its 
authors; they criticised the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the 
War for breaking the bands of discipline by tempting officers to 
criticise their superiors; they denounced the military council; they 
denounced the withdrawal of the Army of the Potomac from the 
Peninsula as a crime plotted in the War Department; they denounced 
the Secretary of War for quitting the domain of administration to 
exercise the functions of a military commander; they denounced 
eveiybody connected with the gross mismanagement of the war, save 
the Patriot President, whose cnaracter they venerated as much as his 
office. 

It cannot be said that at the Second Bull Run the Army of the Poto- 
mac did not fight. Regulars and volunteers, as well as nearly all of 
their commanding officers, received the highest praise in the official 
report of the commander of the Army of Virginia.* 

«McClellan'8 Report, p. 181. 

^Heport of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, voL 2, p. 173, 
Suppl^ent 
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The charge was not cowardice but "unsoldierly and dapgerous con- 
duct of many brigade and some division conunanders.'' It was not 
corps commanders alone who were censured. Admittii^ that there 
was discontent and freedom of speech on the part of some of the high 
officei-s, shall we count their exposure in battle for nothing? Shall 
we denounce them as unpatriotic? If so, what shall be said of Greene, 
Sullivan, and Knox, who in the dark days of 1777 threatened to resign 
because Congress proposed to overslaugh them by the appointment of 
a French officer, Da Coudray, as a major-general of artillery? 

As a people who love our institutions, we should reflect that, as a 
rule, governments are overthrown only when enemies are thunderinfi^ 
at the gates of their capitals. This bein^ admitted, what shall be said 
of all the general officers who in 1776, without the definite authority 
of (vongress, pressed upon Washington the immediate organization of 
more troops i What, too, shall be said of Washington and Greene, 
bosom friends, who, after frequent consultation, wrote to Congress — 
the former on the 20th of December, the latter on the 21st — urging 
that Washington be made a dictator.** 

According to the Father of his Country, subordination and discipline 
were the best pledge of devotion an army could give to its government, 
but in armies, as among the people, abuses can only be checked by 
discipline. Had the officers oi the Army of the Potomac been reduced 
to the slavish subjection of Turkish pashas, the^ might have said 
anarchy is the best field for the ambition of a soldier, it matters little 
what becomes of the government. But their conduct was the reverse. 
They denounced the faults that had been committed, and by their 
indignation helped to save the Government and people from their 
further repetition. 

The two army commanders, who, before the movement from the 
Peninsula, gave the Government opposite advice, at last coincided in 
opinion. 

They both recommended that the two armies be drawn back to the 
defenses. In the attempt to execute an impossible plan both had been 
duped. General McClellan was led to believe that he would have the 
command of the combined armies, while General Pope was informed 
that after their junction, the General in Chief would take command in 
person. 

Later, according to the Proceedings and Report of the Board of 
Army Officers, in the case of General Porter: 

It appears that General Pope was notified, on the 26th of Augnst, that an active 
campaign was soon to be commenced, without waiting for a union of all the forces, 
and under some commander other than either of those before named. But this 
information appears to have been of a secret character, afterwards suppressed, and 
not made known to General McClellan and his subordinates' until five days later, 
when the order appeared from the War Department, depriving McClellan of the com- 
mand of all his troops then between the Potomac and the Rappahannock, although 
leaving him in nominal command of the Army of the Potomac &. 

When the armies were finally united, the question still remained 
open, Who should command ? Ry an order from the Executive Mansion, 
Greneral McClellan had been relieved as General in Chief. By a com- 
munication from the War Department, signed by an Assistant Adjutant- 

a Sparks* s Writings of Washington, vol. 4. 

& Proceedings and Report of the Board of Army Officers, in the case of Fitz John 
Porter, vol. 2, p. 1803. 
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General, and said to be the order of the Secretary of War, he had 
practically been relieved from the command of the Army of the Potomac. 
This order had been ratified by the General in Chief as late as the Slst 
of August, who explained it by telegraphiog General McClellan: 

You will retain command of everything in the vicinity not temporarily bdonging 
to Pope's army in the field. <> 

To reinstate the deposed commander, was to confess that the whole 
campaign was a failure; yet something had to be done. A double 
peril confronted the Government. Bragg, in the West, had begun his 
march toward the Ohio River, while Lee, with renewed confidence, was 
crossing into Maryland. For two or three days the President con- 
sulted his advisers, but with no satisfactory result. At last, assuming 
all the responsibility, he took the General in Chief with him, turned his 
back on the War Department, and, without disclosing his purpose, pro- 
ceeded to the house of General McClellan, where, for the moment, he 
brought the long controversy to a close by saying: 

Greneral, you will take command of the forces in the field. ^ 

a Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 451-453. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

BEVIEW OF THB OAMPAION OF THE ABXY OF THE POTOKAC 
FBOM THE BESTOBATION TO THE FINAL BEMOVAIi OF 
OENEBAL McCIiELLAN FBOM COMICANB. 



The Departments of the Rappahannock and Shenandoah havme 
been swept away by the course of events, the laconic order to Genenu 
McClellan ought to have restored unity of command Eiast of the AUe- 
ghenies, but the morbid fears still entertained as to the safety of the 
capital, again prevented a result which might otherwise have been 
decisive. On receiving this order, the commander of the Army of the 
Potomac did not seek to harrass or perplex the mind of the President. 
He might have represented that there could be no success in military 
operations while any civil officer other than the constitutional Com- 
mander in Chief was permitted to exercise military conmaand. He 
proposed, however, no conditions, but like a faithful and subordinate 
soldier, at once crossed the Potomac to make dispositions against attack. 
The moment he appeared, the acclamations of the troops could be heard 
for miles, throughout the whole extent of the long columins. 

No sound should have been more welcome at the capitaL Confi- 
dence was restored. Retreating from a twice-fatal field, the defeated 
and dejected armies became, in an instant, ready for battle. In this 
crisis history repeated a valuable lesson. The fugitives from the First 
Bull Run spread such terror and dismay throughout the country, that 
for six months it was found impossible to again meet the enemy. 

It was now reserved for the Army of the Potomac to prove that 
discipline could cover a multitude of blunders. Not a moment was 
lost in reorganizing. General McClellan was restored to command 
on the 2d of September. The same day General Halleck ordered the 
two armies to fall back to the defenses. On the 3d, the heads of col- 
umns were directed across the Potomac, and on the 12th, the right 
wing reached Frederick. Thus far everything had ^one well. But 
now the chronic fear in regard to the safety of the capital again began 
to trammel the action of the conmiander. On the 9th, he received a 
telegram from General Halleck: 

Until we can get better advices about the numbers of the enemy at DraneetvUle, 3 
think we must be very cautious about stripping, too much, the forta on the Virginia 
side. It may be the enemy's object to draw off the mass of our forces and then 
attempt to attack from the Vii|finia side of the Potomac. Think of this, a 

On the 11th, General Halleck again telegraphed: 

Why not order forward Keyes or Sigel? I think the main force of the enemy is 
in your front; more troops can be spared from here. * 



oMcaellan's Report, p. 186. 
MWd., p. 187. 
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The offer was quickly accepted and the request made for all the 
troops that could be spared, but none were sent forward. 
The next day the President again telegraphed: 

Governor Curtin telegraphs me "I have' advices that Jackson is croasing the 
Potomac at Williamsport, and probably the whole rebel army will be drawn from 
Maryland.*' ♦ ♦ ♦ Receivinff nothiiig from Harper's Ferry or Martinsbuiig to-day, 
and positive information from Wheeling that the line is cut, corroborated the idea 
that the enemy is recrossing the Potomac Pleaae do not let him get off withoat 
being hurt<» 

By unexampled good fortune, General McClellan, on the 13th, received 
the rull text of General Lee's order for the investaient and cai>ture of 
Harper's Ferry. The order directed Jackson, with three divisions, to 
move via Williamsport and Martinsburg, on Harper's Ferry; McLaws, 
with two divisions, to Maryland Heights; Walker, with one division, 
was to recross the Potomac oelow Harper's Ferry and occupy Loudoun 
Heights; Longstreet, with two divisions, all the reserve, supply, and 
baggage trains, was ordered to Boonsboro; Hill's division was to form 
the rear guard; the cavalry, after detaching a sufficient force to accom- 
pany each of the moving columns, was to oring up the stn^glers in 
the rear. 

Five divisions of the Confederate Army were thus separated from the 
remaining four by a broad river, while nothing bat a thin curtain 
separated the artillery and trains from the whole Army of the 
Potomac. Never was a more brilliant opportunity presented to a 
commander. Another opportunity had presented itself for ending the 
Rebellion. Unfortimatelv the telegraph brought news of divided 
councils at the capital. The President a few days before had relin- 
^[uisbed control, but he had not yet learned the importance of signify- 
ing his wishes through a General in Chief. While the President was 
telegraphing, "Please do not let him (the enemy) get off without being 
hurt," General Halleck was urging more caution. On the 13th. the 
day the order was found in the enemy's camp, he telegraphed McClellan: 

Until you know more certainly the enemy's force south of the Potomac, you are 
wron^ in thus uncovering the capital. I am of the opinion that the enemy will send 
a small column toward Pennsylvania to draw your forces in that direction, then 
suddenly move on Washington with the forces south of the Potomac and those he 
may cross over.<» 

Thus hampered by contradictory orders, McClellan moved forward, 
and on the 14th, to the great alarm of the enemy, captured the line of 
South Mountain, but not without a loss of more than 2,000 men. 

To the despatch announcing this victory the President replied: 

Your despatch of to-day received. Qod bless you and all with you. Destroy the 
rebel army if possible. 

On the same day, the following telegram from General Halleck 
checked the energy and boldness which ought to have characterized 
his movements: 

Scouts report a large force still on the Viiginia side of the Potomac. If so, I feir 
you are exposing your left and rear.o 

It may be said that, with the knowledge that had come into his pos- 
session. General McClellan should have imitated the example of Monte- 
cuculi, who refused to read the despatches from his government till 

aMcClellan's Beport, p. 187. 
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after the dose of the campaign. The knowledge, however, has first 
to be tested, besides, since the time of a Montecuculi or a Eugene, who 
dared to attack his enemy in defiance of orders, the modes of commu- 
nication had ctianged. The telegraph bound the commander of the 
Army of the Potomac to Washin^on. Had he postponed the opening 
of a telegram for a single day, his conduct woula have been insubordi- 
nate, and would have justified his instant removal. 

Notwithstanding the renewed interference from Washington, he 
still had a brilliant prospect of success when, on the 16th of September,^ 
he heard of the surrenaer of Harper's Ferry. This untoward event, 
brought about in part by the misconduct of the raw troops who aban- 
doned Maryland Heights, but chiefly due to the imbecility of the 
commanders, cost the Government 12,000 men. On the morning it 
occurred, nearly the whole army was over the South Mountain and 
Franklin's corps was at Crampton's Grap, but 7 miles from Maryland 
Heights. Had the garrison neld in check for a few hours longer 
McEaws' two divisions, they would have been overwhelmed by Frank- 
lin. The capture of Harper's Ferry opened up to McLaws the onljr 
means of escape. Rapidly crossing mto Virginia, five of the six divi- 
sions which had participated in the investment began their circuitous 
march to rejoin tne forces north of the Potomac. 

REVIEW OP CRITICISMS OP GENERAL MOOLEIXAN. 

An ex parte investigation, made by a military commission of which 
General Hunter was president, threw the blame of the surrender of 
Harper's Ferry upon the commander of the Army of the Potomac. 
In the repoft of this commission it was stated: 

The commiasion has remarked freely on Colonel Milee, an old officer, who has 
been killed in the service of his country, and it cannot, from any motives of delicacy, 
refrain from censurine those in high command when it thinks such censure deservea. 
The General in Chief has testified that General McClellan, after having received orders 
to repel the enemy invadinj^ the State of Maryland, marched only 6 miles per da}^, 
on an average, when pursuing this invading army. The General m Chief also testi- 
fied that, in his opinion, he could and should have relieved and protected Harper's 
Ferry, and in this opinion the commission fully concurred. 

The conclusions of the commission were reached by a very simple 
process. By eliminating the restraining influence of General HallecK's 
telegrams, and making no allowance for the enemy's movements from 
the 2d to the 13th of September, the problem, as presented to the 
commission, was one in arithmetic. 

General McClellan assumed command at Washington on the 2d of 
September, and on the 4th, two of his corps were on 3ie north bank of 
the Potomac at Tenallytown. The distance from Teuallytown to 
Harper's Ferry, as the crow flies, was but 40 miles. Casting aside 
the whole of Lee's army, as Banks's force of 35,000 men had been set 
aside by Generals Hitchcock and Thomas when they reported that the 
President's ordfers for the defense of Washington had not been com- 
plied with, it clearly appeared that had the amiy moved at the rate 
even of 6 miles a day, it would have arrived at Harper's Ferry on the 
11th, whereas the surrender did not take place till four days later, on 
the 15th. 

<> It is possible that McClellan heard this news on the night of the 15th. At 7 
o'clock a. m., on the Idth, he telemphed General Halleck: ''I learn that Miles 
iQRondered at S a. m. yesterday.' '--f^noBa. 
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This reasoning, which temporarily served a partisan purpose, will 
not aflfect the verdict of history. 

General McClellan's plan to punish Lee was formed the instant he 
received the order disclosing tne Confederate movements. At 6.20 
p. m. on the 13th, after explaining in full the enemy's intentions* he 
mstructed Greneral Franklin: 

You will move at daybreak in the morning b3jr Jefferson and BorkettsviUe upon 
the road to RohrersviUe. I have reliable information that the mountain pass by this 
road is practicable for artillery and wasons. If this pass is not occupied by the enemy 
in force, seize it as soon as practicable and debouch upon RohrersviUe in order to 
cut off the retreat of, or destroy, McLaws* command. * ♦ * Having gained the 
pass, your duty will be first to cut off, destroy, or capture McLaws* command and 
relieve Colonel Miles. My general idea is to cut the enemy in two and beat him in 
detail. I believe I have sufficientlv explained my intentions. I ask of you, at this 
important moment, fdl your intellect and the utmost activity that a general can 
exercise. « 

The next day at 2 p. m.^ well knowing the value of time, he again 
sent orders to Franklin: 

Mass your troops and carry BurkettsviUe at any oo8t« 

By a gallant assault on the afternoon of the 14th, Franklin carried 
Crampton's Pass, and, debouching from it and turning to the left, arrived 
within 3i miles of Maryland Heights only to learn the next morning 
that Harper's Ferry had surrendered. Cheated of its legitimate prey, 
the Army of the Potomac completed the passage of the South Moun- 
tain on the 15th, pashed forward to the Antietam on the 16th, and on 
the 17th, won the victory which ended the first Confederate invasion. 

Civil and military critics with full knowledge of the strength of both 
armies, have followed the luckless conunander to the close of his last 
battle. With the benefit of their after knowledge, he doubtless might 
have now punished Lee's temerity and crushed the Kebellion at a single 
blow, but seeking information at the point of the bayonet is one thing, 
and looking jfor it on the shelves of a library is another. The principal 
criticisms were that he fought the battle in detail, and that the corps of 
Fitz John Porter, numbering 12,000 men, was not engaged. The first 
charge is true, but the fighting of battles in detail took place both in 
the East and in the West during the great campaigns of 1864, and has 
happened in nearly every war in history, being of all others the most 
frequent cause of defeat. 

Tne successive attacks of Hooker, Mansfield, and Sumner were not, 
however, in accordance with plans or reoeated instructions of the com- 
mander. Hooker engaged at daylight. Mansfield about 8 o'clock, and 
Sumner an hour later. The onset of tnese three corps nearly crushed 
the Confederate left, but at 10 a. m., the arrival of two divisions from 
their right saved it from total defeat. To prevent the possibility of 
such a transfer of troops from one point to another. General McClellan 
early in the morning, directed Burnside's corps on the extreme left to 
be held in readiness to assault the bridge in its front. At 8 a. m. he 
was ordered to carry the bridge and the heights beyond, and then 
attack the Confederate right in rear of Sharpsburg. In proportion as 
the fighting developed on the right, these orders to the Ninth Corps 
became more frequent and urgent. Nevertheless it was not till 1 p. m. 
that the bridge was carried, nor till 3p. m. that the successful advance 
was made upon Sharpsburg. 

aMoaellan's Beport, p. 102. 
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This inexcosable delay on the part of General Burnside ^ permitted 
two-thirds of the Confederate right to move to the support of its left, 
while late in the afternoon the arrival of a fresh division from Har- 
per's Ferry, enabled the Confederates to attack the left flank of the 
Ninth Corps and drive it back to the Antietam. 

From about 9 a. m., when the two divisions were withdrawn from 
the Confederate right, tiU the arrival of the troops from Harper's 
Ferry the only force confronting the Ninth Corps of 13,000 men was 
one Confederate division of 2,600/ 

It has been said that General McClellan was too tender of his troops. 
The popular opinion of the time found expression in the President's 
request that the enemy should not be permitted to escape without 
being hurt. In the battle of Antietam the charge of timidity was 
unfounded.*^ At 1 p. m., the moment the Ninth Corps carried the 
bridffe. General McClellan rode to the point of woods in front of the 
Dunker Church. The Sixth Corps had arrived and was eager to 
attack. The gallant Sumner, a witness of the terrible slaughter of 
the morning, arrested the movement. Its general made an appeal to 
the commander of the army. The enemv, in the opposite woods, lay 
behind the ledges of rocks, which formed a natural fortification. But 
two divisions, the only fresh troops now across the Antietam, were 
available for an assault. Eight divisions had been placed horn as com- 
hat. The commander did not yet know that the bridge had been carried 
on the left. He could not, in the situation as then presented, refuse to 
heed the advice of his subordinates. A desperate move, a simultane- 
ous attack on the right and left, might possibly have settled the fate of 
the Confederacy, but from making this attack he was dissuaded by the 
veteran Sumner. The hero exclaimed : ' * Among all the troops engaged 
there was no organization left." 

It is true that the commander did not use the corps of Fitz John 
Porter, reported at about thirteen thousand men. A portion of it was 

a General McClellan makes the following statement in his report of Bnmside'B 
inaction at Antietam: 

"At 8 o'clock [September 17] an order was sent to him [General fiumsidel by 
Lieutenant Wilson, Topographical Engineers, to carry the bridge. * * * After 
some time had elapsed, not hearing from him, I despatched an aid to ascertain what 
had been done. The aid returned with the information that but little progress had 
been made. I then sent him back with an order to General Burnside to assault the 
bridge at once and carry it at all hazards. The aid returned to me a second time 
with the report that the bridge was still in possession of the enemy, whereupon I 
directed Colonel Sacket, insp^ector-general, to deliver to General Burnside my posi- 
tive order to push forward his troops without a moment's delay, and, if necessary, 
to carry the bridge at the point of the bayonet, and I orderea Colonel Sacket to 
remain with General Burnside and see that the order was executed promptly. 

"After three hours* delay the bridge was carried at 1 o'clock. * ♦ » A halt 
was then made by General Bumside's advance until 3 p. m., upon hearing which I 
ordered one of my aids, Colonel Key, to inform General Burnside that X desired 
him to push forward his troops with the utmost vigor and carry the enemy's posi- 
tion on the heights. * * ♦ 

''If this important movement had been consummated two hours earlier, a position 
would have been secured upon the heights, from which our batteries would have 
enfiladed the greater part of the enemy's line and turned their right flank. 

" Our victory might then have been much more decisive." — Editobs. 

^Swinton's History Army of the Potomac, p. 220. 

« A conspicuous instance of successful attacks identical with Antietam, but in which 
the disadvantaffes were reversed, occured at Gettysburg. The failure of Lee's com- 
manders to make simultaneous attacks on the 2d of July, permitted Meade to with- 
draw troops from the right to check the overwhelming forces of Longstreet 
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employed to protect the batteries in the center; but had no part of it 
been engaged, this reserve would have constituted less than one-sixth 
of his army. 

Another criticism was that the commander did not renew the battle 
on the 18th.« 

Had the enemy made the attack on the 17th, his silence on the morn- 
ing of the 18th would have been a confession of defeat, but as he had 
only fought on the defensive the first day, his presence on the morning 
of the second — if it meant anything, meant that he was ready to renew 
the fight on the same terms. 

On the afternoon of the 18th, General Meade, commanding Hooker's 
corps, submitted a field return showing that its *' present for duty" 
was 6,729; before beginning the battle it was reported at 14,866. 

This loss in but one of the three corps engaged on the right, indi- 
cated the nature of the struggle on the 17th. Official reports after- 
wards showed that the killecf and wounded numbered 11,426.* 

This loss in a single day exceeded by 1,809 the losses of the com- 
bined Armies of the Ohio and Tennessee in the two days' battle of 
Shiloh; exceeded the casualties at Fredericksburg by more than 1,000; 
equaled the four days' losses at Chancellorsville, and fell but 5,000 
short of the total of casualties in the three days' battle at Gettysburg.* 

In addition to caring for the wounded, replenishing ammunition, and 
expecting large reenforcements, Greneral Mc(?lellan, too, has given 
other reasons for deferring the attack till daylight of the 19th: 

At that moment Virginia lost, Washinffton menaced, Maryland invaded, the 
national cause could afford no risks of defeat. One battle lost and almost all would 
have been lost Lee's army might then have marched ad it pleased on Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, or New York. « 

As estimated by General Banks, from information collected from 

Krisoners, deserters, and spies, the Confederate army at Antietam num- 
ered 97,445 men.** This fact is important, as showing how easy it is 
for commanders to be deceived, who are not even in the presence of 
the enemy. 

The Confederates claim that their force numbered but 40,000.* The 
Union army in action numbered 87,164.-^ Its total losses, including the 
missing, were 12,469.^ The Confederate losses were 3,600 kflled, 
16,399 wounded; total, 19,899.^ Their other losses during the cam- 

« However eager he might have been for another attack, this feeling was not shared 
by all of his suSordinates. On the morning of the 18th, Greneral Bumside asked him 
for a division to assist him in holding his position in case the enemy should attack. 
The division was sent from the Fifth Corps in reserve, was placed in position, when, 
without orders, the Ninth Corps was withdrawn across the Antietam. (McClellan*i 
Report, p. 212.) 

ft Medical History of the War, p. Ixiv. 

cMcClellan's Report, p. 211. 

rfMcClellan's Report, p. 214. 

« Greneral Lee states, in his report of the battle: "This great battle was fought bv 
less than 40,000 men on our side.*' (Frank Moore's Rebellion Record, vol. J 9, pt 1. ) 

An estimate of the chief clerk, office of the adjutant-general. Army of Northern 
Virginia, made in 1865 from memory, gives the total effective strength of the Con- 
federates at Antietam as 41,500. (Tavlor's Four Years, p. 158.) 

The field return of the Army of Northern Virginia for September 22, 1862, gives 
present for duty, 36,187. This return appears to exclude the cavalry and artillerjj. 
and of course does not include the losses at Sharpsburg. (Campaigns of the Civil 
War— Antietam to Fredericksburg. ) — Eoitobs. 

/Mcaellan's Report, p. 214. 

^Medical and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion^ pt 1, p. IviiL 
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paign were 6,000 prisoners (mostly strollers), 13 eans, and 89 colors.* 
This loss was a^in offset by the almost treasonable surrender of Har- 
per's Ferry, wiSi its garrison of 12,000. The only part of the gamson 
which escaped capitulation was 2,000 cavalry, commanded by 3ie loyal 
Mississippian, Col. Benjamin F. Davis, First U. S. Cavalry. Given 
permission to effect his escape, he crossed the bridge at 9 p. m. of the 
14th, took the road up the left bank of the Potomac, passed through 
the region occupied by one-half of Lee's army, oAptured Longstreet's 
ammunition tram of 50 or 60 wagons, and the next morning in safety 
reached Greencastle, Pa.* 

While General McClellan has been censured for not engaging the 
18,000 men under the command of General Porter, justice requii'es 
that we should cast a glance at the situation around Washington. On 
the 10th of September, he telegraphed from Rockville that the ememy's 
force, as nearly as could be estimated, ranged from 80,000 to 160,000 
men. September 11, he placed the estimate at 120,000, and recom- 
mended, at the risk of being considered slow and overcautious, '' that 
every available man" be a(&ed to his army. The same day he again 
telegraphed — 

Please send forward all the troops you can spare from Washington, particularly 
Porter, Heintzelman, Sigel, and all the other old troops. * ♦ * General Banks 
reports 72,500 troops in and about Washington. ^ 

Two hours later the President answered — 

This is explanatory. If Porter, Heintzelman, and Sigel were sent you, it would 
sweep everything from the other side of the river, because the new troops have been 
distributed among them. As I imderstand, Porter reports himself 21,000 strong, which 
can only be bjf tne addition of new troops. He is ordered to-night to join you as 
quickly as possible. I am for sending you all that can be spared, and I hope others 
can fouow Porter very soon.<* 

At 9 p.m., General Porter's cor j)8 alone, of all the troops designated, 
was oraered to join the army^ which was now being urged forward to 
fight^ as was believed, the decisive battle of the war. 

It IS well known among soldiers that confidence on the part of a com- 
mander is indispensable to success. This confidence must result either 
from superior numbers or discipline, both of which could have been 
secured to the Army of the Potomac. The commander, as on the Penin- 
sula, sought to place the result of the battle beyond doubt, by asking that 
every available man be sent forward; yet, at the critical moment when 
he was censured for not employing his last reserve of 13,000 men, an 
army stood idle at Washington aggregating present for duty 71,210; 
present and absent, 107,839.*^ HadSOjOOO of these men been sent for- 
ward, the raw troops placed in reserve north of the Antietam, the old 
troops to have ioined tneir veteran comrades in battle, it is fair to infer 
that little would have been heard of the Confederacy after the Mary- 
land invasion. 

«McClellan's Report, d. 212. 

& Greeley's American Conflict, vol. 2, p. 201. This ndlant officer was subsequently 
killed at me head of his regiment, the £ighth New York Cavalr]^, while leading a 
charjce at Brandy Station in 1863. McCrea^ of North Carolina, killed at Valverae; 
Temll, of Virginia, a brigadier-general, killed at Perryyille; W. P. Saunders, of 
Mississippi, a brigadier-general, killed at Knoxville; and B. F. Davis, of Mississippi, 
a colonel, killed at the opening of the Gettysburg campaign, form a quartette who, 
no less than the heroic Thomas, deserve a monument to commemorate their loyalty 
and steadfast devotion to the Union. 

<^ Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 481. 

^Ibid., p,492. 
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FINAL REMOVAL OF GENERAL MOGLELLAN FROM OOMMAND. 

The restoration of General McCkllan to command gave him anothei 
opportunity to maJie himself the hero of the war. 

He was no longer called upon to organize a mob, " cowering on the 
banks of the Potomac," but found hmiself , beloved by his troops, at 
the head of a large ana well-disciplined army. 

In the next three weeks he gained three victories and put an end to 
all fear of invasion. But unfortunately a spirit of inaction now came 
over him. The ravages of the battle had been great, and he needed 
time to repair them; his army had again to be supplied with shoes, 
ammunition, and clothing; horses, too, were needea for the artillery 
and cavalry; the old regiments, as a rule, were reduced to a skeleton. 
But w;hile this was the condition of the Union army, the condition of 
the Confederates was worse. 

On the 1st of October, the President visited and inspected the army, 
and on the 6th, General Halleck telegraphed as follows: 

I am instructed to telegraph you as follows: The President directs that you cross the 
Potomac and give battle to the enemy, or drive him south. Your army most move 
now, while the roads are good. If you croes the river between the enemy and Wash- 
ington, and cover the latter by your operations, you can be reenforced with 30,000 
men. If you move up the valley of the Shenandoah, not more than 12,000 or 15,000 
can be sent to you. The President advises the interior line between Washington and 
the enemy, but does not order it. He is very desirous that your army move as soon 
as possible. * ♦ ♦ I am directed to add that the Secretary of War and the Geneial 
in Chief fully concur with the President in these instructions. ^ 

No movement being made on account of a deficiency of supplies 
which it was supposed could be procured in a few days, the President 
on the 13th wrote: 

You remember my speaking to you of what I called your overcautiousness. Are 
you not overcautious when you assume that you cannot do what the enemy is con- 
stantly doing? Should you not claim to be at least his eoual in prowess and act upon 
the claim? As I understand, you telegraphed Greneral Halleck that you cannot 
subsist your army at Winchester unless the railroad from Harj>er*s Ferry to that point 
be put in working order. But the enemy does now subsist his army at Winchester, 
at a distance nearly twice as great from railroad transportation as you would have to 
do, without the raibt)ad last named. He now wagons from Culpeper Oonrt-House, 
which is just about twice as far as you would have to do from Harper's Ferry. He is 
certainlv not more than half as well provided with wagons as you are. I certainly 
should be pleased for you to have the advantage of the railroad from Harper's Ferry 
to Winchester; but it wastes all the remainder of autumn to give it to vou, and, in 
fact, i^ores the question of time, which cannot and must not Be ignored. 

Again, one of tne standard maxims of war, as you know, is "to operate upon the 
enemy's communications as much as possible without exposing your own." You 
seem to act as if this applies against you, but cannot apply in your favor. Change 
pogitiona with the enemy, and think you not he would oreak your communication 
with Richmond within the next twenty-four hours? You dread his goin^ into Penn- 
sylvania. But if he does so in full force, he gives up his communications to you 
absolutely, and you have nothing to do but to follow and ruin him; if he does so 
with less than full force, fall upon and beat what is left behind all the easier. 

Exclusive of the water line, you are now nearer Richmond than the enemy ia by 
the route that you can and he must take. Why can you not reach there before him, 
unless you admit that he is more than your equal on the march? His route is the 
arc of a circle, while yours is the chord. The roads are as good on yours as on his. 

You know I desired, but did not order, you to cross the Potomac l>elow, instead of 
above, the Shenandoah and Blue Ridge. My idea was, that this would at once 
menace the enemy's communications, which I would seize if he would permit. ^ If 
he should move northward, I would follow him cloeeljr, holding his communica- 
tions. If he should prevent our seizing his communications, and move toward 

«McClellan's Report, p. 219. 
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Richmond, I would preee doeely to him. fisht him if a favorable opportunity should 
present, and at least try to beat Mm to Richmond on the inside tracK. X say "try;'' 
if we never try we shall never succeed. If he make a stand at Winchester, movins 
neither north nor south, 1 would fight him there, on the idea that if we cannot 
beat him when he bears the wastage of coming^ to us^ we never can when we bear 
the wastage of going to him. This proposition is a simple truth, and is too impor^ 
tant to be lost sight of for a moment In coming to us he tenders us an advan^ 
tage which we should not waive. We should not so operate as to merely drive 
him away. As we must beat him somewhere, or foil finally, we can do it, if at all, 
easier near to us than far awa^. If we cannot beat the enemy where he now is, we 
never can, he again being within the entrenchments of Richmond. Recurring to 
liie idea of going to Richmond on the inside track, the facility of supplying from the 
side away firom the enemy is remarkable, as it were, by the different spokes of a 
wheel, extending from the hub toward the rim, and this whether you move directly 
by the chord, or on the inside arc, hugging the Blue Ridge more closely. 

The chord line, as you see, carries you by Aldie, H^market, and Fredericksburg, 
and you see how turnpikes, railroads, and finally the Potomac by Aquia Creek, meet 
you at all points from Wasnington. The same, only the lines lengthened a little, if 
you press closer to the Blue Ridge part of the way. The gaps through the Blue 
Ridge I understand to be about the following distances from Harper's ferry, to wit; 
Vestals, 5 miles; Gregorys, 13; Snickers, 18; Ashbys, 28; Manassas, 38; Chester, 
45; and Thorntons, 53. X should think it preferable to take the route nearest the 
enemy, disabling him to make an important move without your knowledge, and com- 
pelling him to keep his forces together for dread of you. The gaps would enable you 
to attack if you should wish. For a great part of the way, you would be practically 
between the enemy and both Washington and Richmond, enabling us to s^are you 
tlie greatest number of troops from here. When, at length, running for Richmond 
aheacl of him enables him to move this way, if he does so, turn and attack him in the 
rear. But I think he should be engaged long before such point is reached. It is all 
easy if our troops march as well as the enemy, and it is unmanly to say they cannot 
do it. This letter is in no sense an order. <> 

It was unfortunate for the country that this letter, so earnest and full 
of wisdom, was not received as an order; but the commander still turned 
his attention to the wants of his army. It cannot be denied that the 
supplies asked for were needed. The new troops were suffering from 
the lack of clothing and tents. 

The One Hundred and Twenty -First New York, within a month after 
it joined the Sixth Corps, had 200 men in hospital and on the sick report 
By moving, the health of the command would have improved, while by 
sending the supplies to Warrenton and Manassas on the lines indicated 
by the President, two weeks, if not a month's, time might have been 
gained. 

Although during the Revolution, Washington repeatedly ascribed 
the salvation of our cause to the interposition of Providence; never- 
theless, as an eye-witness of grave errors which almost daily demanded 
such interposition, he did not cease in his correspondence to remon- 
strate with Congress. 

Since the Rebellion, with a fatuity pregnant with future disaster, 
we have settled down to the conviction that our total neglect of mili- 
tary preparation, our defeats, our sacrifices in blood and treasure, 
were the predestined features of a war protracted through four long 
years, in order tliat the minds of the people might be prepared for the 
extinction of slavery. These views, so comforting now, were not held 
during the war. 

Upon the President more than any other person, rested the burden 
of the war. Elach week, each day the struggle continued, he could 
see the vestments of mourning increasing in the land. Death did not 
come alone in the hospital and the field. The sentences by military 

A Raymond's President Lincoln's Administration, pp. 281, 282. 
34760*>^16 25 
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tribunals brought weekly to his feet the mother pleading for the life 
of her son, the wife for her husband, the child for its faflier. Politi- 
cians on both Bides may be accused of a desire to protract the war. but 
the breath of slander can never reach the great President He dia not 
care what soldiers might win the final victory, all he wanted was peace. 
On the 2l8t of October, General McClellan telegraphed: 

Since the receipt of the President's order to move on the enemy, I have been mak- 
ing every exertion to get this army supplied with clothing absolutely necessary for 
marching. This, I am happy to say, is now nearly accomplished. I have also, dar- 
ing the same time, repeatedly urged upon you the importance of supplying cavalry 
and artillery horses, to replace those broken down by hard service, and steps have 
been taken to insure a prompt delivery. * * * 

Under the foregoing circumstances, I beg leave to ask whether the President 
desires me to march on the enemy at once, or to await the reception of the new 
horses, every possible step having been taken to insure their prompt arrivaLa 

General Halleck the same day replied: 

Your telegram of 12 m. has been submitted to the President He directs me to 
say that he nas no chan^ to make in his order of the 6th instant If you have not 
been and are not now in condition to obey it, you will be able to show such want 
of ability. The President does not expect impossibilities, but he is very anxious 
that all this good weather should not be wasted in inactivity. Telegraph when you 
will move and on what lines you propose to march. ^ 

Construing this telegram to mean that it was left to his ^^ judgment 
to decide whetiier or not it was pjossible to move with safety at that 
time," he telegraphed to the President on the 27th: 

Your Excellencv is aware of the very ^reat reduction of numbers that has takm 
place in most of the old regiments of this command, and how necessary it is to fill 
up these skeletons before taking them again into action. I have the honor, there- 
fore, to request that the order to fill up tne old regiments with drafted men may at 
once be issued. <^ 

The same day the President replied: 

Your despatch of 3 p. m. to-day in regard to filling up old regiments with drafted 
men is received, and the request therein shall be complied with as far as practicable. 
And now I ask a distinct answer to the question: ''Is it your purpose not to go into 
action again till the men now being drafted in the States are incoiporated in uie old 
regiments?" <* 

On leaving Maryland there were two lines of operations for advanc 
ing into Virginia, both of which had now become beaten tracks. The 
first was up the Shenandoah; the other was East of the Blue Ridee, 
toward the Orange and Alexandria Railroad. In case he chose Qie 
first line, he could have from 12,000 to 15,000 reenforcements; if he 
took the inner line this number would be increased to 30,000. 

Comparing this latter number with the aggregate of 71,000 for duty 
in front of Washington, on the 20th of September, it will be observed 
that the civil authorities had renounced the error that lay at the root 
of their original opposition td the Peninsula campaign. Kecent events 
had taught them tnat an army might advance via the Orange and Alex- 
andria Railroad, and yet not cover the capital. Under no circumstances 
would it be wise to again permit every man to leave the defenses. They 
were therefore compelled to adopt the recommendation which General 
McClellan made in tne beginning, viz, to make the capital safe it needed 

aMcClellan's Report, pp. 228,229. 

ftMcClellan's Rgwrt, p. 229. 

« Report of the Joint Committee on the Condnct of the War, voL 1, pp. 561, 562. 

^ Report of the Joint Committee on the Condnct of the War, vol. 1, p. 552. 
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a special garrison of not less than 20,000 men, independent of any army 
tiiat might be operating in its front This was the size of the garrison 
he indicated in his letter of April 1, which, with the covering force 
extending from Manassas to the Shenandofdi, numbered 73,0(^ men« 

Now that the whole Army of the Potomac was in condition to play 
the part of a covering force, a ^rrbon from 20,000 to 30,000 men at 
last gave the Government what it so long aimed at, a sense of security. 
The means it adooted, however, operated upon the Confederates in the 
same manner. Their capital was made secure for the further term of 
three years. It was General McClellan's first design to adopt the line 
of the Shenandoah, but as a retreat of the Confederates would compel 
the army to cross the Blue Ridge, he abandoned this plan in favor of 
the other. 

At last, on the 25th of October, a bridge was laid at Berlin, below 
Harper's Ferry, and by the 2d of November the whole Army was again 
south of the rotomac. But its movements by no means responded to 
the expectations of the President. Six weeks had elapsed since the 
battle of Antietam. After crossing the river there was no enemy in 
front, yet on the 7th of November, eleven days after the cavalry nad 
crossed, its advanced pickets were on the Hazel River, but 50 miles 
from the Potomac. 

Arithmetic now was less deceptive, than in determining the blame 
for the surrender of Harper's Ferry. There were several parallel 
roads favorable for the movement of troops, while the right flank was 
protected by the line of the Blue Ridge. The Ninth Corps, which 
crossed on the 26th of October, did not reach Waterloo till eleven 
days thereafter — a distance of 50 miles. The Sixth Corps, which 
crossed on the 2d of November, reached New Baltimore on the 9th, a 
distance of 40 miles. It is not at all probable, however, that these 
distances were taken into account. The golden days of autumn were 
nearly over. The correspondence subsequent to Antietam showed 
that the commander of tne Army of the Potomac was neither in 
harmony with the President nor the General in Chief. Worse than 
all, his personal enemies accused him of protracting the war in fur- 
therance^ not of the plans of the Confederates, but in the interest of 
their political allies, who were openly hostile if not dangerous to the 
Government. 

AFFOINTlfENT OF GEKERAL BUBNSIDE TO COMMAKD. 

There was but one way out of the situation. The Secretary of War 
had withdrawn from active interference in matters of -command. 
There were still two months of good weather in prospect. The enemy 
might yet be struck a fatal blow, but it must be done under a new 
commander. Such were the arguments which led the President, on 
the 5th of November, to issue the following order: 

By direction of the President of the United States, it is ordered that Major- 
General McClellan be relieved from the command of the Army of the Potomac, and 
that Major-Greneral Barmdde take the conmiand of that army.o 

The General in Chief wrote him at the same time: 

On the receipt of the orderof the President, sent herewith, you will immediately turn 
over your command to Major-Greneral Bumside, and repair to Trenton, N. J., report- 
ing on your arrival at that place, by telegraph, for furtner orders. ^ 

a Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 665. 
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The manliness of the President's order, as compared with the eomma- 
aication which effected McClellan's removal on the 30th of Auj^t with- 
out any apparent authority, will not escape observation. The General 
made no complaint, but turning over the command to his successor, bade 
adieu to the armv, and at once repaired to the point desi^ated by the 
General in Chier. Whatever mistakes the constitutions Comnaand^ 
in Chief may have committed in his relations with his military subor- 
dinate, the uttter always had reason to feel that the President was his 
friend. In his official report, dated August 4^ 1863, General McClellan 
expressed his gratitude, and explained nis misfortune in the following 
language: 

I cannot omit the expression of my thanks to the President for the constant evi- 
dence given me of bis smcere personal n^ard, and his desire to sustain the military 
plans which my judgment led me to urge for adoption and execution. I cannot 
attribute bis failure to adopt some of those plans, and to give that support to others 
which w^as necessary to their success, to any want of confidence in me; and it only 
remains for me to regret that other counsels came between the constitutional 0)m- 
mander in Chief, and the General whom he bad placed at the head of his armies- 
counsels which resulted in the failure of p^^at campaigns. If the nation possesses no 
generals in service competent to direct its military affairs without the aid or super- 
vision of politicians, the sooner it finds them and places them in position, the better 
it will be for its fortunes. « 

The consequences of General McClellan's political sentiments 
involved several of his friends. Treason was charged at the Second 
Battle of Bull Run. Gen. Fitz John Porter was relieved from his 
command, put on trial for disobedience of orders, and on the 21st of 
January, was cashiered and forever disqualified from holding any oflSee 
of profit or trust under the Government of the United States.* In 
the meantime, the Administration was made to see that delays might 
occur in spite of a change of commanders. The army, under General 
Burnside^ moved from Warrenton to Falmouth, but when it arrived 
there the pontoons which were to have been sent down from Wash- 
ington were a week behind time. This gave the enemy the opportu- 
nity to select his own position. On the 12th of December, the army 
crossed the fiappahanuock, deployed in the amphitheater formed by 
the fortified heights of Fredericksburg, and on the 13th was hurled by 
General Burnside against Marye's Heights, defended by a double tier 
of guns on the top^ and musketry at the base, and was repulsed with 
the loss of 10,108 killed and wounded. 

The depression which settled over the army after this needless 
butchery is not easily described. The officers and men, patriots who 
had enlisted to save the Union, saw that they were shedding their blood 
to but little or no purpose. Desertions increased to the startling pro- 
portion of nearly two hundred per day. As was the case during the 

« McClellan's Report, p. 239. 

& Greneral Porter was cashiered January 21, 1S68; he was re-appointed a colonel of 
infantry August 5, 18S6, to mnk from Mav 14, 1S61, by an act of Congress approved 
July 1, 18S6; he died May 21, 1901.— Editors. 

c It is stated in Henderson's Campaign of Fredericksburg, that the Confederates 
had 250 pieces of artillery, about 100 of which were held in reserve by General Lee. 
On Marye's Heights were 9 euns of the Louisiana Washington Artillery in gun pits. 
To the left of the road was Maurin's battery of 4 guns, with 6 guns in support in the 
depression behind the ri^ht shoulder of Marye's Hill. This m^e at least 19 pieces of 
artillery on Marye's Heights. In addition, there were 21 guns in position on Lees 
Hill, with 17 smooth bores in reserve, and 34 guns guarding the Confederate left 
flank. — Editors. 
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Kevolution, an alarming increase of resignations testified to the dis- 
satisfaction among officers. Although the bonds of discipline still 
held sway, a total want of confidence existed. Before being placed in 
command of the Army of the Potomac, General Bumside had repeat- 
edly informed the President and Secretary of War that he did not 
feel qualified for the position, an opinion which the battlefield at 
Antietam had sufficiently corroborated. Six days after the assault at 
Fredericksburg, December 19, 1862, he testified before the Joint Com- 
[mittee on the Conduct of the War, that when two of his staff officers 
urged him to accept the command, saying that he had no right as a 
soldier to disobey the order, he replied: 

* * * I told them what my views were with reference to my ability to exercise 
such a command, which views were those I had always unreservedly expressed, that 
I was not competent to command such a large army as this; I had said the same 
over and over again to the President and SeCTetary of War. 

In this state of affairs, when all that the Army needed was a leader, 
its commander aj^in resolved to cross the Rappahannock. 

At the beginning of the war, Mr. Lincoln, m explaining his assump- 
tion of dictatorial powers, convinced the country tnat in the absence of 
military preparation, there might be times when the spirit of the Con- 
stitution could not be preserved except by violating its letter. And so 
it sometimes happens with militaiy law. A crisis bad come when the 
literal observance of a rule of discipline might have destroyed the 
army and ruined the countrv. To prevent such acalamity two officers, 
Generals Newton and Cochrane, one of the Regular and the other 
of the Volunteer Army, resolved to visit Washington and give per- 
sons of influence there exact infonnation as to the state of the array. 
The Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War was regarded as the 
back door of the War Department, open to anyone who could give 
military information of importance. 

General Cochrane first sought some of its members, but finding 
them absent from Washington during the holiday recess, he and Gen- 
eral Newton went directly to the President in person. General New- 
ton, as the officer of most military experience, acted as the spokesman. 
Fully aware that it was a military offense to criticise or decry his 
superior, he has described the interview in his testimony before the 
committee:*' 

I also found myself in a very delicate position in the conversation. I did not wiah 
to tell the President, and I did not tell him at any one time, that the troops had no 
confidence in General Bumside. I could not tell him that, although, so far as 1 was 
concerned, it was mv firm belief. But that was a most delicate thmg for me to say, 
and therefore I had to go, as it were, around it indirectlj^, and that made the con- 
versation very desultory, and there were a great many things said not necessary to 
the point in question. * * ♦ 

I disclaimea to the President any intention to interfere with the military authori- 
ties in any way. I considered it my duty, if I was true to my country, toilet some- 
body in authority know what were my convictions of the state of tne army; for I 
felt that if that army should be again defeated at that point, or anywhere along the 
Rappahannock, it would not be a mere defeat, as before, but it would be a destruc- 
tion. I felt that the very existence of the country was at stake, and that was the 
only motive I had in doing as I did. & 

The statements made by Greneral Newton were confirmed by General 
Cochrane. 

o Report of the Joint Committee on the CJonduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 731. 
* Report of Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, pp. 731, 732. 
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The interview produoed immediate results. Without consulting the 
General in Chief, the President immediately telegraphed to General 
Bumside: 

I have good reason for Baying that yon must not make a general movement with- 
out letting me know of it^ 

On the receipt of this despatch, the cavalry force which was to have 
made a raid across all the rivers of Virginia, finally coming out at Suf- 
folk, was recalled, and the order for die general movement was sus- 
penaed. Puzzled at the interference, General Burnside proceeded to 
Washington, and learning that some general officers haa visited the 
President, he asked for their names, but Mr. Lincoln declined to dis- 
close them. 

Those who would shield free institutions from the dangers of civil 
war, cannot afford to blink at the history of this periool No com- 
mander in the East had thus far been a free agent. The perplexity of 
General Winder, when, amid the undisciplined levies of the War of 
1812, he found himself surrounded by the President, the Secretary of 
State, and the Secretary of War, all of whom tendered their advice or 
busied themselves in giving orders, was not greater than that which 
enveloped General Burnside. He had not, dunng his brief visit to the 
capital, been called before the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the 
War. He had not disclosed his plans while absent from his command, 
except €o the President, General Halleck, and the Secretary of War, 
and yet when he returned to his camp he learned that the details of 
his intended cavalry movement were known in Washington, to those 
who openly sympathized with the enemy; yet, when it came to the 
adoption of a third plan for crossing the Kappanannock, he could get 
no encouragement from any source. 

He desired — 

distinct authority from Greneral Halleck, or some one else in power here in Wash- 
ington, to make a move across the river. & 

The reply from the President was in the way of a caution — 

to run no great risk which might result in the defeat and the destruction of the Army 
of the Potomac ^5 

General Halleck, military adviser of the President and Secretary of 
War, answered — 

in general terms to the effect that I knew very well that he had always favored a 
forward movement of the Army, hut that he could not take the responsibility of 
giving any directions as to when or how it should be made. He then laid down 
some general militar]^ rules that ought to govern an army. That letter was favorably 
indorsed by the President. << 

The fact was, that while everybody in Washington desired a forward 
movement, they knew too much about the depressed condition of the 
army to' issue any order or give any instructions which might end io 
disaster. As to the suppo^ in the field. General Bumside told the 
Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War — 

that there was hardly a single general officer occupying a prominent position in my 
command who would feivor a move of that kind. ^ 

o Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, pp. 731, 732. 
ftlbid., p. 717. 
<?Ibid., p. 718. 
*Ibid., p. 719. 
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Notwithstanding the lukewarmness in Washington, the opposition 
of his generals, and the total want of confidence on the part of officers 
and men, the commander determined on another crossing, and on the 
19th of January, gave orders for the movement to begin. Providen- 
tially, as was believed in the army, the move terminated in the fiasco 
known as the **mud march," after which the troops returned to their 
camps. 

If, in the hours of disaster. Napoleon with all his genius could not 
suppress the croaking of his marshals, it ought not to surprise us that 
discontent again manifested itself in tne Army of the Potomac. 

That which the two generals concealed from the President was now 
talked openly among officers. The army had no confidence in its com 
mander, but unfortunately the latter refused to accept the verdict 
On his visit to the President he expressed the opinion, which was con- 
curred in by the General in Chief, that the two presidential informers 
ought to have been dismissed from the service. As a commentary on 
the management of the war, the Senate did not seem inclined to trust 
the constitutional Commander in Chief in dealing with the alleged 
breach of discipline. 

On the 26th of January, 1863, it— 

Besolved that the Joint C!ominittee on the Conduct of the War be instructed to 
inquire whether Maj. Gen. A. £. Bumside has, since the battle of Fredericksbuiig, 
formed any plans for the movement of the Army of the Potomac or any portion of 
the same; and if so, whether any subordinate ^nerals of said army have written to 
or visited Washington, to oppose or interfere with the execution of such movements, 
and whether such propoeeci movements have been arrested or interfered with, and 
if 80, by what authority. « 

The committee which had so often furnished valuable information 
to the enemv by laying bare official secrets was not long in getting at 
the fact. On the 9th of February, General Cochrane, as cautious as 
General Newton in not saying that the whole trouble lay in the lack 
of confidence in the commander, testified: 

* * * The facts mentioned to the President were that I had at various times 
beard soldiers frequent!;^ express their decided opinion that the army could not 
cross the Rappahannock in the presence of the obstacles prepared by the rebels, and 
that it was a oanj^rous folly to undertake it; that they knew thev could not succeed; 
that when any such effort should be made the soldiers would be oppressed with a 
sense of insecurity which I thought, es]3ecially as they were a volunteSer armv, would 
deprive them of a great portion of their vigor; that I was pained to say tnere was 
evidence to my mind of a relaxation of interest among the soldiers since the crossing 
at Fredericksburg, in the campaign of the Rappahannock, and a want of confidence 
in its success. That the evidence to my mind of the fact consisted in the alarming 
increase of desertions among the men and the unusual accumulation of resignations 
of officers.^ 

Hurt that his Congressional inquisitors should have construed his 
conduct either as unpatriotic or insubordinate, the next day he added 
with as much truth as sarcasm: 

I desire to add that while I knew of no plan and interfered with none, yet if I 
had known any, I think it would have been little less than treasonable to have con- 
cealed or repressed, or to have neglected to communicate to the highest authority 
having cognizance thereof, any fact or facts, within my knowledge, which obviously 
and necessarily would have frustrated the plan and have involved the army attempt- 
ing its execution and our cause in irretnevable and a common ruin. The geese 
sadly interfered with the plans of the Roman sentinels for a comfortable night's 
repose, when they made known, by their alarm, that the Goths were within the dt- 

« Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 67. 
2»Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 744. 
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adel; yet I have never heard that even the oeeee were censured or reprimanded; bat 
on the contrary, I supposed they ever after have been held in eeteem, and luxuri- 
ously entertained by tne Roman people. « 

The utter disregard which the committee showed for the secrets of 
military commanders was illustrated three days before, when General 
Burnside was summoned to explain the failure of the **mud march." 
The record of February 7, 1863, stated: 

The witness here stated that if he proceeded with 'his statement, he would be 
obliged to state some things which, if made public, would do harm, and he did not 
desire to do anything that would be of injurv to the service. The chairman informed 
the witness that the committee desired a full and clear statement of everything con- 
nected with the subject, but they would not make public anything they should con- 
sider calculated to do harm. 

The witness then continued: 

But a very serious objection to attempting the crossing after this occurred, was the 
almost universal feeling among the general officers that the crossing could not be 
made there. Some of them gave vent to these opinions in a very public manner, 
even in the presence of my own staff officers, who informed me of the fact. ^ 

Had General Buniside known exactly what Newton and Cochrane had 
told the President, it is possible that he would not have proceeded to 
extreme measures, but resolving to suppress any tendency to insubor- 
dination he prepared, and, but for the prudence of a staff officer, would 
have publisned to tne army. General Orders No. 8, dismissing from 
the service Generals Hooker, Brooks, Cochrane, and Newton, and 
relieving from their commands Generals Franklin, Sturgis, and Fer- 
rero. The wise counsels of a faithful adviser having prevailed, Gen- 
eral Burnside went to Washington and demanded of the President that 
he should approve his order or accept his resignation. Above the 
confusion and turmoil of the times, the spirit of the President again 
rose supreme. He did not act in haste, but taking time to advise and 
reflect, ne relieved General Burnside, and for the third commander of 
the Army of the Potomac selected General Hooker, who was named 
first in the order of dismissal. The same order that appointed Greneral 
Hooker, relieved General Franklin, the commander oi the left grand 
division, who, in unison with General Smith, had recommended on the 
2l8t of the preceding December, that the Army should again be trans- 
ferred to the Peninsula. 

No one who knew, or served in the Army of the Potomac, will doubt 
for an instant that it would have yielded implicit obedience to General 
Orders, No. 8, had the President been pleased to approve it, yet the 
order relieving General Burnside shows that the situation, eitner from 
a political or military point of view, was regarded at Washington as 
sufficiently critical to justify a resort to deception. 

While General Burnside was conversing with the President, after 
the latter had refused to accept his resignation, the General in Chief 
and Secretary of War entered, and advised that he take a leave of 
absence. He replied that he would apply for thirty days, and then 
went to the War Department, where, m his own language, he — 

found an order there relievmg me from the command of the Army of the Potomac, 
at my own request I said to General Halleck that that was not a just order; that I 
did not want to appear before the country as a man who voluntarily gave up his com- 
mand without some reason; that I certainly wanted to have the reputation of remain- 
ing as long as it was found advisable for me to remain. I had not made myself the 

« Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 746. 
ft Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 719. 
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]ud2e of. that matter, as the committee will see from what I have stated. I then said 
to General Halleck, '' You mast take my resignation/' He said: '*The Secretary of 
War has made this order, and I cannot chanee it." I replied: "You can go to the 
Secretary of War and say to him that this oraer does not express the focts of the 
case." I then went to the Secretary of War, and told him that I had preferred to 
resign, under the circumstances, and the issuing of this order confirmed me in that 

? reference. He talked to me about the injury to the cause, and the injury to myself; 
replied: ''I don't care a snap about myself, for I feel that I am right, but I do not 
want to injure the cause." We had quite a talk upon the subject. Both he and 
General Halleck talked very kindly to me.<> 

With a patriotism that will ever commend him to the charity of his- 
tory, he finally told them — 

Issue just what order you please; I will go off on my thirty days' leave of absence, 
and then come back and go wherever ^ou say, even to command my old corps (the 
Ninth C!orps) under General Hooker, if you desire, and I would do it 

APPOINTMENT OF OENERAL HOOKER TO OOMHAND. 

On the 26th of January, 1863, the day after General Hooker was 
assigned to the command of the Army of the Potomac, the President 
addressed to him the following remarkable letter:^ 

ExBCunvB Mansion, 
Washington f D, C, January £6, 1863. 
Maior-General Hooker. 

Gbnbral: I have placed you at the head of the Arm^ of the Potomac Of course 
I have done this upon what appears to me to be sufficient reasons, and yet I think 
it best for vou to know that there are some things in regard to which I am not 
satisfied with you. I believe you to be a brave and skillful soldier, which of course 
I like. 1 also believe you to not mix politics with your profession, in which you 
are right You have confidence in yourself, which is a valuable if not an indispens- 
able quality. You are ambitious, which, within reasonable bounds^ does good 
rather than harm; but I think that during General Bumside's command of the 
army you have taken counsel of your ambition and thwarted him as much as ^ou 
could, in which you did a great wrong to the country and to a most meritorious 
and honorable brother officer. I have neard, in such a way as to believe it, of your 
recentljr 8a3ring that both the Armband the Government needed a dictator. Of 
course it was not for this, but in spite of it, that I have given you the command. 
Onl^ those generals who gain success can set up dictators. What I now ask of you 
is military success, and I will risk the dictatorship. The Government will support 
you to the utmost of its ability, which is neither more nor less than it has done and 
will do for all commanders. I much fear the spirit which you have aided to infuse 
into the army, of criticising their commander and withholdmg confidence from him, 
will now turn upon you. I shall assist you as far as I can to put it down. Neither 
you, nor Napoleon if he were alive again, could get any good out of an army while 
such a spirit prevails in it. And now beware of rashness. Beware of rashness, but 
with eneigy and sleepless vigilance go forward and give us victories. 
Yours, very truly, 

A. Lincoln. 

Marvelous as was this production, it contained statements which 
should not escape our attention. The relief of General McClellan had 
put an end to the differences in politics between the Administration 
and military conMnanders, but the advice — 
Do not mix politics with the military profession — 

was nevertheless wise. Like all great truths compressed in a sentence, 
it should be the maxim of every republican soldier. 

The President was hardly in the right when he said that — 
Only those generals who gain success can set up dictators. 

There should be no fear of a dictator in times of military success. 

« Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, pp. 721, 722. 
i> Frank Moored s Rebellion Record, vol. 14, p. 737. 
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As armies are engendered by war, so are dictators born of di«ister. 
The defeat on Long Island, the capture of Fort Washington, the flight 
of the army across New Jersey, the almost total dissolution of the army 
at the moment the British drew near the Delaware, were the disasters 
which induced not the General, but Conffress, to set up Washington as a 
dictator. It was the defeat at the Brandy wine, the second approach of 
the British to the capital, and not a success, which prompted Congress 
a second time to invoke the protection of the Father or his Country. 

If we had a dictator twice during the Revolution, if Mr. Lincoln 
practically assumed the same office when, at the beginning of the 
Rebellion he raised and supported armies, let us not stultify ourselves 
by talking of the danger of an army, but rather reflect that the lack 
of one may at any time, in the space of less than two yeai*s, bring 
upon us even graver disasters than Long Island or Brandywine, or 
the two Bull Runs. 

In settling the controversy which was brought to a close by the 
President's letter, history will be just. Tracing nearly all of our sacri- 
fices to the want of a military system in 1861, and the abortive strategy 
of the War Depai-tment in 1862, it will lay down the axiom — 

That a nation which goes to war unprepared, educates its statesmen at more expense 
than its soldiers. 

The attempt to dispense with a General in Chief after our armies 
had become disciplined and ready for battle, the detachment of 
McDowell, the es^Eiblishment of the Departments of the Rappahan- 
nock and Shenandoah, the creation of the Army of Virginia, and the 
withdrawal of the Army of the Potomac from the Pemnsula will be 
recognized as the dominating causes of a four years' war, the blame 
for which it will not place upon an individual, but upon a system 
which, in every war since the adoption of the Constitution, has per 
mitted a civil officer below the President, to override military com- 
manders and bring to naught their wisdom and counsels. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

BEVIEW OF lOLITABT OPEBATIOITS IN THE WB8T, FBOK THB 
BATTLE OF SHTLOH TO THB BATTLE OF COBINTH. 



In every country save our own, the inability of unprofessional men 
to command armies would be accepted as a self-evident proposition. 
Lest, however, the future Presidents and Secretaries of War may be 
tempted to commit the same blunders as their predecessors, let us 

S lance briefly at the conduct of military operations in the West — ^first, 
uring the fatal three months when there was no Greneral in Chief, 
and lastly, till the close of the year. 

In this great theater military commanders possessed the lucky 
advantage of being remote from the capital. None of them were 
accused of political aspirations. The Joint Committee on the Conduct 
of the War declined to investigate their campaigns. It reported as 
late as April 6, 1863, that all the causes for the protraction of the war 
could be charged to the misconduct of the Army of the Potomac.^ 

Military scapegoats might serve to divert public opinion from the 
real causes of disaster East of the AUeghenies, but in the West, free 
from political entanglements, nearly every reverse can be traced 
directly to a bad system. 

It will be remembered that by the order of March 11, 1862, remov- 
ing or dei>osin^ the General in Cfnief, all the territory west of Knoxville 
was constituted the Department of uie Mississippi, under the command 
of Major-General Halleck. 

The wisdom of this part of the order was instantly demonstrated. 

On the 6th of April, the Armies of the Tennessee and Ohio, under 
Generals Grant and Buell, effected a junction on the battlefield of 
Shiloh. The next day they completed the defeat of the enemy and 
drove him back upon Corinth. The Army of the Mississippi under 
General Pope, after its success at Island No. 10, was now wisely 
arrested in its triumphal march down the Mississippi and ordered to 
join the other two near Shiloh. Other troops were called from Arkan- 
sas and Missouri. The masterly concentration of 100,000 men having 
been effected, operations under the department commander were begun 

r'i?«*t Corinth, but the enemy saw that the odds were too great. Too 
ly approached, he was permitted to decline the battle, and, abandon- 
ing the entrenchments on tne 31st of May, he fled to central Mississippi. 
New Orleans had already been captured by the Navy. The army felt 
invincible. A demoralized enemy halted at TupeUo and invited an 
attack. Officers high in rank had little doubt of the next order. 
Before them were two lines of itdlway leading to Vicksburg and 

^ThiB reference, contained in the re^rt of the Joint Committee on the Conduct 
of the War presented to Congress April 6, 186B has already been quoted (pp. 330- 
331).— Editors. 
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Mobile. A march to either point would open the Mississippi Valley, 
sever the Confederacy in twain, and restore the supremacy or the Union 
over more than half the territory in rebellion. 

But unfortunately, when these results were within easy reach, the 
policy of concentration was abandoned. 

From the beginning of the war, an expedition to relieve the loyal 
Deople of East Tennessee, had been a favorite plan with the President, 
ouch an expedition, having also in view the seizure of the Memphis and 
Charleston Railroad, was recommended by General McClellan in the 
memorandum to the president, dated August 4, 1861, the movement to 
be made throueh Kentucky, as soon as the loyalty of the State was 
assured. Nearly a year later — June 5, 1862 — on learning of the evacua- 
tion of Corinth, he telegraphed to the President : 

Mav I again invite Your Excellency's attention to the great importance of occupy- 
ing Chattanooga and Dalton by our western forced The evacuation of Corinth would 
appear to renc&r this very easy. The importance of this move and force cannot be 
exaggerated, o 

This plan, however, appears to have been anticipated bv Greneral 
Halleck. June 7, in a despatch replying to one of the President, dated 
the day previous, he stated : 

Preparations for Chattanooga made five days ago, and troops moved in that direc- 
tion. Mitchells foolish destruction of bridges emWrraased me very much, but I am 
working night and day to remedy this error, and will very soon reenforce him. & 

With the movement of these troops began the disintegration of the 
great army at Corinth. 

Valueless, as compared with the opening of the Mississippi, the 
mountain re^on of JSast Tennessee soon became as fatal to miUtary 
unity in the West, as the Shenandoah Valley had already been in the 
East. The commander who had so happily illustrated the utility of 
concentration, was now the most false to his own principles. Had he 
decided to concentrate his whole army at Chattanooga with a view to 

!)ush resolutely upon Atlanta and thence to the sea, he might have 
eft to the Navy the conquest of the Mississippi, while reserving to 
himself the grand movement which two years later proved the deatli- 
blow to the Kebellion.*^ 

But now the policy of aggression gave place to one of occupation. 
Ground had been gained, me mere retention of which the commander 
subsequently alleged was more important tJian the possession of three 
Richmonds. Nowiing was to be given up. The central movement 
into the heart of Mississippi was relinquished, and, instead of achiev- 
ing an immediate and decisive victory, tne commander broke the grand 
army and sent it to the two extremes of his department. 



o Scott' BDeepatcheis, p. 7. 

^Scott'sDespatcheSj p. 8. 

« As developied in his letter of Fehruar^ 3, 1862, to the President, General McGlel- 
lan's plan of campaign was to move with all of the Armv of the Potomac via the 
Peninsula upon Richmond, thence upon Raleigh, througn the seaboard States to 
Georgia; Buell in the meanwhile was to advance with the Army of the Ohio to E^ast 
Tennessee and North Alabama. The next movement was '*to advance our center 
into South Carolina and Georgia; to push Buell either toward Montgomery or to 
unite with the main army in Georgia." 

Halleck at the same time was to be thrown forward to meet the naval ezpeditioo 
from New Orleans 

The plan, of course, depended on striking in Viiginia with the Army of the Poto- 
mac entire. — McClellan's Report, p. 47. 
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After explaining that the army had retreated to Okolona, destioy- 
ing the roads and ourning the bridges, he telegraphed, June 9, to the 
Secretary of War: 

* * * I do not purpose to pursue him any farther, but to send all the forces not 
reonired to hold the Memphis and Charleston Railroad to the relief of Curtis in 
Arsansas, and to East Tennessee, if this plan meets the approval of the War De- 
partment. <> 

The same day the Secretary, without quoting the President, replied: 

Your despatch of this date has just been received and your proposed plan of opera- 
tions is coraially approved. I suppose you contemplate the occui>ation of Vicksburg 
and clearing out the Mississippi to New Orleans. If it should in any contingency 
become necessary, can you lend a hand to Butler? ^ 

In carrying out his new plans, which also embraced the holding of 
the Memphis and Charleston Railroad from Memphis to Chattanooga, 
a distance of 310 miles, General Hal leek again telegraphed the Secre- 
tary, on the 9th of June, that General Buell with four divisions had 
been directed to move westward to effect a junction with General 
Mitchell; that the destruction of the railroad and the bridges would 
make his movements slow, and that to supply him would reqmre nearly 
all the transportation of the army. He also added: ''It is absolutely 
necessary to reenforce Curtis." 

Had there been a General in Chief in Washington responsible for the 
success of military operations, it is probable that this fatal dispersion 
might have been avoic ed, but as things were then managed the com- 
mander in his signal error had the fortune to please both the President 
and the Secretarv of War. The former urged him to seize East Ten- 
nessee, while the latter cordially approved the sending of troops 
west of the Mississippi. 

The civilian method of conducting military operations is graphically 
revealed in another despatch of June 9. 

Ignoring the department commander, as was so often done in the War 
of 1812, the Secretary telegraphed direct to General Buell: 

By Greneral Order of yesterday's date, the Department of the Mississippi was 
extended over the whole of the States of Kentucky and Tennessee. This territory, 
I suppose, falls in your district of that Department, c * * * 

This despatch next stated the relations or disposition of the War 
Department toward military commanders; confessed its amenability 
to political influence, and explained to the wrong person the irregu- 
larity of creating one military district within another, without 
consulting or notifying the department commander. The despatch 
continued: 

* * * It is the disposition of this Department to leave all military operations 
to the commanding ^neral. At the urgent entreaties of the Kentucky delegation, 
who represented the State to be in danger, General Boyle was authorized to raise 
forces in Kentucky and command them under the impression that you were so 
remote and so fully occupied that you were unable to give attention to their condi- 
tion.* * ♦ * 

Not to dwell on the confusion and extravagance of such a system, 
the despatch next showed the independence and irresponsibility of 
generals, who, supported by political influence, were encouraged to 
tele^rapn to the Secretary or War without the knowledge of their 
mihtary superiors. 



« Scott's Despatches, pp. 9, 10. 
& Scott's Despatches, p. 15. 
<? Scott's Despatches, p. 17. 
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After stating that much alarm and insecurity continued to be mani 
fested in Kentucky, and also Tennessee, the Secretary added: 

* * * General Boyle on his own authority has heen ordering troops from Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois for Nashville, at the instance, he eays, of General Domont. 
General Moif;an has also been telegraphing daily about the greatly superior forces of 
the enemy threatening him, although at his request he was also authorized to raise 
recruits. We have no knowledge of his strength. Under these circumstances I 
would he glad to hear from you your opinion of the actual state of affairs and the 
condition and strength of the forces in Kentucky and Tennessee. <> * * ♦ 

As all the territory in which General Bo^^le was operating, had 
belonged to the Department of the Mississippi since the 11th of March, 
the duty of regulatmg affairs in Kentucky and Tennessee^ all of which 
States had been add^ to the department, manifestly devolved upon 
Oeneral Halleck, but the despatcn set him completely aside. 

Addressed to his subordinate, the despatch concluded: 

« * * You are at liherty to intrust the command in hoth States to whomsoever 
you may deem hest qualified to meet the present emergencies. The President is 
anxious to have speedily some definite information from you on these suhjects. ^ 

The fatal three months were now drawing to a close. 

It will be remembered that from the moment the President consented 
to reduce the Army of the Potomac, till its commander was finally 
relieved, the latter never proved false to the principle of military 
concentration. His enemies accused him of making a war of positions, 
but seeing further than them all, he designated what four vears of war 
finally proved, that Richmond was the head and heart of the Rebellion. 
He knew that to take it — whether North of the James River or, as 
indicated in his despatches. South of the Appomattox — involved the 
overthrow of the mam Confederate army. To defend it as their politi- 
cal capital, he knew they would bring every man East of the Alleghenies. 
To make sure of their defeat, he urged the Government, as tne only 
safe course, to send him every man at its disposaL He finally siig- 
ffested that troops be brought from the West, but his despatches pro- 
duced no effect till too late, when all chance of reenforcmg him was 
gone. 

June 26, after a demonstration by 16,000 men had neutralized 60,000 
troops in the military departments around Washington, the Confeder- 
ates Degan the first of the Seven Days' battles. 

Two days after, June 28, the Secretary of War telegraphed Greneral 
Halleck: 

The enemy has concentrated in such force at Richmond, as to render it absolutely 
necessary in the opinion of the President, for ^ou immediately to detach 25,000 of 
your force and forward it by the nearest and qmckest way, by way of Baltimore and 
Washington, to Richmond. It is believed that the quickest route would be by way 
of Columbus, Kehtucky, and up the Ohio River. But in detaching your force, the 
President directs that it be done in such way as to enable you to hola your ground 
and not interfere with the movement against Chattanooga and East Tennessee. * * * 

* * * The direction to send these forces immediately, is rendered imperative bv 
a serious reverse suffered by General McClellan before Richmond yesterday, the full 
extent of which is not yet known, c * ♦ » 

June 30, the fate of the Army of the Potomac being still unknown, 
the President — uncertain how to act — telegraphed General Halleck: 
Would be very glad of 25,000 infantry; no artillery or cavalry; but please do nol 

« Scott* s Despatches, p. 18. 

6 Scott' 8 Despatches, pp. 18,19. 

cScott's Despatches, pp. 21, 22. 
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tsend a man if it endangers any place you deem important to hold, or if it forces yon 
to give up or weaken or delay the expedition against Chattanooga. « * * ♦ 

The occupation of East Tennessee had now taken possession of the 
mind of the President, to the exclusion of every other consideration. 
To him and his advisers, Richmond, around which two armies were con- 
tending in battle, seemed a mere geographical point, destitute of mili- 
tary and political value. As evidence ot so remarkable a fact, and as 
tending to explain why no weight was given to the argument of the 
commander or the Army of the Potomac, the President, in concluding 
his despateh to General Halleck, stated: 

To take and hold the railroad at or East of Cleveland, in East Tennessee, I think 
fally as important as the taking and holding of Richmond. ^ 

The importance of East Tennessee, and its value as compared with 
Richmond, was Dressed upon General Halleck in another aespateh of 
June 30. The iSecretary of War telegraphed: 

The Chattanooga expedition must not on any account be given up. The President 
regards that and the movement against East Tennessee as one of the most important 
movements of the war, and its occupation nearly as important as the capture of 
Richmond. ^ 

Unable to comprehend the difficulty of supplving troops, with all 
the railroads and bridges destroyed, the idea still prevailea at Wash- 
ington that an army ought to move as the crow flies. Referring to 
the President, the despateh concluded: 

* * * He is not pleased with the tardiness of the movements toward Chatta- 
nooga, and directs that no force be sent here if you cannot do it without breaking 
up the operations against that point and East Tennessee, c 

July 1, General EJAlleck replied to the Secretary of War: 

* * * If order had been carried out we should have been either defeated or 
forced to retreat. No forces can be spared at present The enemy is apjparently 
preparing to make an attack, and his guerrillas nave already done us considerable 
damage.^ 

July 2, the day after the battle of Malvern Hill, the President again 
expressed a wish for more troops. He telegraphed General Halieck 
(still at Corinth): 

Your several despatches of yesterday to Secretarv of War and myself received. I 
did say and now repeat I would be exceedingly glad for some reenforcements from 
you; still, do not send a man if, in your judpnent, it will endanger any point you 
deem important to hold, or will force you to give up or weaken or delay the Chatta- 
nooga expedition. * * * e 

Probably wearied with the responsibility of command, he also 
added: 

Please tell me, could you make a flying visit for consultation without endangering 
the service of your department? 

July 4, made uneasy by the concentration of Confederate troops in 

a Scott's Despatches, p. 24. 

«> Scott's Despatches, pp. 24, 25. 

« Scott's Despatches, p. 28. 

^The alarm of General Halleck was not without reason. The 1st of June his 
forces at Corinth exceeded 100,000 men. By July 1 he had reduced it to ba^^ly a 
sufficient garrison. 

«ScoU's Despatches, p. 29. 
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Virginia and the battles around Richmond, the President again tele- 
graphed General Halleck: 

You do not know how much you would oblige us if, without abandoning any of 
your poeitions or plane, you could promptly send us even 10,000 infantry. Can you 
not? Some part of the Corinth arrav is certainly flghtine McClellan in front of Rich- 
mond. Prisoners are in our hands from the late Corinth army.^ 

July 5, General Halleck practically settled the question of sending 
troops to Virginia. Beginning with allusion to secret organizations 
to aid the enemy in Tennessee, he telegraphed the President: 

« « * Every commanding officer from Nashville to Memphis has asked for 
reenforcements. Under these circumstances I submitted the question of sending 
troops to Richmond to the principal officers of my command. They are unanimous 
in opinion that if this army is seriously diminished the Chattanooga expedition must 
be revoked or the hope of holding Southwest Tennessee abandoned. I must 
earnestly protest against surrendering what has cost us so much blood and treasure, 
and which, in a military point of view, is worth three Richmonds. It will be infi- 
nitely better to withdraw troops from the Shenandoah Valley, which at this time 
has no strat^tic importance * * *,b 

Evidence has already been presented in the review of Eastern opera- 
tions, that after the removal of the General in Chief the President 
never gave an order for the movement of troops, without first consult- 
ing the Secretary of War or some member of nis military council. It 
has aJso appeared that as soon as it was discovered there was no mili- 
tary head to our armies, everyone in high station had a plan of cam- 
Saign. Everything was weighed in a political balance. People were 
ef erred to less from their wisdom than from their power. There was 
a charm in mingling in the war councils of the nation — an ambition to 
share the credit in military achievements. Of all the persons admitted 
to the confidence of the President and his Cabinet, the members of the 
Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War were the most active and 
officious. They early disclosed their purpose to withdraw the Army of 
the Potomac from the Peninsula, ana within less than a month the fatal 
order was given. In the West, as seen from the telegram to General 
Buell, a Congressional delegation could create new commands and on the 
least alarm, cause troops to be rushed hurriedly from one State to another. 
This was not in violation, but in harmony with the system. As throw- 
ing light on the question whether civilians can command or combine 
the operations of the armies, the despatches sent to General Halleck dis- 
closed two remarkable facts. The nrst was that at the moment the fate 
of the Union hung on the fate of the Army of the Potomac, neither the 
President nor the Secretary of War would assume the responsibility 
of ordering troops to Virginia, but left the question to be decided by 
a general, hundreds of miles away from the scene of action. The sec- 
ond was Uiat the^ attached the same importance to the occupation of a 
railroad junction in East Tennessee, as to the capture of the Confederate 
capital. 

Another letter from the President to General Halleck, dated the 
6th of July, shows to what capricious influences military operations 
were exposed, up to the close of his three months' command. The 
letter stated: 

This introduces Governor William Sprague, of Rhode Island. He is now governor 
for the third time and Senator-elect oithe United States. I know the object of his 
visit to you. He has my cheerful consent to go, but not my direction. He wishes 



« Scott's Despatches, p. 36. 
^ Scott's Despatches, p. 37- 
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to get you and part of your force, one or both, to come here. You already know I 
should be exceedingly glad of this, if in your judgment it could be without endan- 
gering positions and operations in the Southwest, and I now repeat what I haye 
more than once said by telegraph, "Do not come or send a man if m your judgment 
it will endanger any point you deem important to hold, or endangers or delays the 
Chattanooga expedition/' 
Still, please give my friend. Governor Sprague, a full and fair hearing. « 

The mission of Governor Sprague was profitable only in advice, but 
this advice was worth his journey. Coinciding with the urgent recom- 
mendations made by the commander of the Army of the Potomac, 
from the date of McDowell's detachment to the beginning of the Seven 
Day's Battles, General Halleck on the 10th repliea: 

Governor Sprague is here. If I were to go to Washington I could advise but one 
thine: To place all the forces in North Carolina, Virginia, and Washington under 
one nead, and hold that head responsible for the result. ^ 

, Three days before this despatch was received, General McClellan, 
waiving all claim to the position himself, urged the President to 
appoint a General in Chief. The President yielded, and on the 11th of 
Jmv, General Halleck was summoned to the duties of the office. 

From this time to the end of the year, the review of military opera- 
tions in the West may be brief, rursuant to the dispositions made 
bv the commander before leaving his department, the troops toward 
tfie end of August were scattered from Helena in the West, to Cumber- 
land Grap in the East, a distance of over 400 miles. 

Weak at every part of our line, there was no point that did not 
invite an attack. The enemy chose the extreme left, and moving late 
in Auffust with three corps between Chattanooga and Cumberland 
Grap, he pushed boldly toward Lexington and Cincinnati, and the 
26tJb of September, saw the Army of the Ohio back at Louisville, 
Kentucky.^ 

Consenting to take a place in the military council of the Secretary 
of War, and to execute the predetermined plan to withdraw the Army 
of the Potomac from the Peninsula, the new General in Chief am 
the country were amazed to find, as the logical result of three months' 
War Department strategy, that the enemy in the West as well as the 
East, had been able to regain nearly all the territory he had lost since 
the beginning of the war. 

His triumpn, however, was but short. Beenforced by 30,000 men, 
the Army of the Ohio, as has already been related, moved foi*ward on 
the 1st of October, and on the 8th, fought the Battle of Perry ville. 
Thence pursuing the enemy toward Cum&Brland Gap, it changed com- 
manders, and turning Westward imder General Uosecrans, proceeded 
through Nashville 30 miles Southward, where on the closing days of 
the vear, it met and defeated the enemv in the battle of Murf reesboro, 
on Stone River. 

The Army of the Tennessee in the meantime defeated the enemy at 
Corinth, on October 3 and 4, after which, advancing toward Grenada 
and Jackson, till its communications were severed, it returned to Mem- 
phis and began a second movement against Vicksburg along the levees 
of the Mississippi. 

a Scott's Deepatchea, pp. 30, 31. 

&6cotf 8 Deepatchee, p. 33. 

<^ General Buell estimated the eneinv's force at 60,000 effectives. See despatch 
from Buell to Halleck, Frank Moore'^B Rebellion Record, date of September 25, 
1862.— Editors. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

INFLTTEHOB OF THB STATES IN DEPLETIKO 0T7B ABMIES. 



No sooner was the Army of 1861 organized and equipped, than the 
governors began to take back with one hand what they had given 
with the other. This was the result of our system, rather than of 
deliberate design. In all foreign wars, as well as civil commotions 
greater than a riot or insurrection, the Constitution intended the Gov- 
ernment should ^^ raise and support" its own armies, but Congress 
thought differently. 

STATE HOSPITALS. 

In the hasty legislation of 1861, it enacted that the Government 
should support its armies, but their organization, on the confederate 
principles, it turned over to the States. The recruitment and sub- 
sistence of the new levies till they were mustered into service, naturally 
carried with it the care of the sick. To meet this necessity, State and 
private hospitals sprane up in nearly all large cities. As partial com- 
pensation. General Orcters, No. 47, of April 26, 1862, directed: 

When the care of sick and woonded soldiers is assumed by the States from which 
they come, the Subsistence Department will commute their ration at 25 cents. 

The maintenance of these hospitals soon became a burden to the 
States, but, instead of urging they be discontinued, the governors 
demanded that they be transferred to the Government, or that "United 
States General Hospitals" be established in their places. 

General Crane, then Assistant Surgeon-General, states: 

Many hospitals were established under State auspices and were apparently trans- 
ferrwi to the General Government by common consent * * * The governors and 
suixeons-general of States found these hospitals too costly and were anxious to 
transfer. 

The transfer. General Crane further states, took place about June, 
1862. 

In regard to the policy of establishing the General Hospitals, Dr. Jos. 
R. Smiui, surgeon, D. S. Army, who in 1862 acted in the capacity of 
Assistant Surgeon-General, states: 

The governors of the different States did not ask for State hospitals in the sense d 
hospitals supported and controlled by the individual States, but they did ask for the 
establishment of United States general hospitals at different places within their States, 
and further, asked that the sick soldiers from the different States be sent for treatment 
to the hospitals in those States, and this, irrespective of distance, expense, or con- 
venience. 

It was the natural feeling that the sick citizen soldier should desire to go lo his 
home, relatives, and friends for care and nursing during a tedious convalescence, and 
that hiends and relatives should desire to have him. It was the policy, always, of 
the Surgeon-General to comply with this sentiment, as far as the public interest 
would permit. 
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The patients in these hosj^itais were by no means limited to the men 
who feu ill before their regiments left their States. It was early dis- 
covered by military commanders, that when men left the field for 
medical treatment, they were lost for the campaign, if not for the war. 
The Medical Department to remedy the evil, began, in 1861, to estab- 
lish general hospitals within all the great military departments, where 
the sick and wounded received every care* and attention which liberal 
appropriations and medical skill could suggest; this was not enough, 
Cx)ngress had committed the Government to the confederate system. 

The Military Committee of the Senate had declared the volunteers to 
be militia, or State troops in the service of the United States. The 
military patronage thus thrown into the hands of the governors vastly 
increased their personal and political power. Their care and solici- 
tude for their regiments followed them to the field, and homesick sol- 
diers were forwarded from their homes to the capitals of their States. 
In treating of the prosecution of foreign or civil wars political influ- 
enceiS cannot be ignored. However patriotic they may have been, 
and no one will deny that they were patriotic, it was impossible that 
the situation should not have suggested to the chief magistrates of the 
States new means for extending and promoting their political aims. 

A second gubernatorial term, an election to the Senate, or the 
Presidency iteelf , were all prizes within the field of vision of every 
" War Governor." To be tne recognized friend and champion of the 
soldier was a sure means of securing favor with the people. Having 

S)t their hospitals by. the method adopted for raising our armies, afl 
at remained for tne governors was to demand that their sick and 
wounded should be sent home to fill them; their suc<5ess a^in proved 
that systems are stronger than men. The Government, m adopting 
the voluntary system which it was soon after forced to abandon, had 
taken the position of a suppliant. It was vain for military commanders 
or the Medical Department to protest. The laws had made the gov- 
ernors supreme, and to eveiy argument in opposition to their designs 
they could simply reply, *' If you refuse to send us back our sick and 
wounded soldiers we can raise no more men." In default of obligatory 
military service, the argument was conclusive; the Government yielded, 
the governors appointed their agents, chartered their steamers, and 
sending them to the theaters of muitary operations, began the removal 
of the sick and wounded to hospitals, tnousands of miles from the field 
of battle. 

The system once in operation, military commanders were powerless 
to stop, or even check, the depletion of their armies. The Surgeon- 
General at the seat of Government recognized the evil, but all he 
could do was to seek to control it. On the 17th of May, General 
Hammond, recently appointed Surgeon-General, wrote to the Secretary 
of War: 

Great confusion and inconvenience to the service, together with much suffering to 
the sick and wounded, result from the interference of the State agents and others who 
are not acting under direction of this bureau. Men are taken from the hospitals 
before time is given to perform necessary operations or so soon after the operation 
that death is very frequently the con8e(]uence. So well convinced are the agents of 
the States of Maine and New Jersey of its improprietv, that they voluntarily gave up 
their appointments and returned home. I have, therefore, respectfully to request 
that to this bureau may be assigned the entire control of the sick of the Army, 
whether in camp, hospitals, or transports. I am ready to assume the entire respon- 
edbility, and to answer for the full performance of the duties involved, provided that 
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the means of transportatioii, now in the hands of State agents, State i 
and others, be put at my disposal, in order that persons account 
ment may be placed in charge. 

By direction of the Secretary of War, the Assistant Secretary of War 
rephed: 

You have anthority in virtue of yonr office to take chaige of all the sick and 
wounded of the Army, wherever £hey may be, and you are respoosible for their care, 
comfort, and proper medical treatment The Quartermaster-General, on your requi- 
sition, will furnish all necessary transportation. 

This authority, while in u measure enabling the Surgeon-General to 
regulate the previously irresponsible action or the State agents, pi'oyed 
only a temporary check to the evil they had so successfully inaugu- 
rated. 

It was a great misfortune that at this time the Government, from 
short-sighted political considerations, found itself in full sympathy 
with the governors. 

The dispersion of the great army at Cormth and the refusal to con- 
centrate the forces in Virginia at Richmond, had brought military 
operations to a standstill, soon to be followed by a wave of rebellion 
which reached Ohio and swept across the Potomac. Needless reverses 
had diminished the confidence of the people in the conduct of the war, 
and already threatened a political reaction. To avert further disas- 
ters a second ^reat army had to be called for. In all, more than a 
million of patriots, equal to nearly one-eighteenth of the total popula- 
tion, had volunteered for the defense of the Union. The withdrawal 
from the States of so many of the nation's defenders tended to jeopar- 
dize the success of the Administration in the approaching elections. 
The expedient of permitting the soldier in the neid to vote as well as 
fight had not yet been adopted. Their absence from their precincts 
counted, thereiore, as so much gain to their political opponents. 

ABSENTEEISM AND DESEBTIONS. 

Quick to foresee the danger, the political supporters of the Gov- 
ernment everywhere demanded that all soldiers temporarily disquali- 
fied for field service, be sent home to vote. Their representation pro- 
duced the desired effect. On the 14th of July, the Secretary of War, in 
General Orders, No. 78, directed: 

When it is expedient and advisable, sick and wounded patients ma^, nnder the 
direction of the Surgeon-General, be transferred in parties, but not in individual cases, 
to hospitals at the North; and, as far as practicable, the men will be sent to States in 
which their regiments were raised, provided United States Hospitals have been 
established there. 

Pursuant to this authority, the transfer of the soldiers back to their 
States speedily assumed formidable proportions. Hospital trains were 
fitted up on the neat lines of railway, while hospital steamers plied 
on the sea and all the great rivers. 

Referring to this order and its effects. Doctor Smith states: 

Under this order immense numbers of sick and wounded were transferred by 
the order of the Sui^geon-General. These numbers I have now no means of know- 
ing, but believe they reached hundreds of thousands, and for them was established 
a magnificent and expensive system of transportation by railroad and steamer. The 
tender feelings of human nature above spoken of, were not, however, the only ones 
acting in this matter; in addition, the presence of native soldiers was deeim] for 
their votes — to influence the elections— and accordingly the efforts of politicians 
were redoubled to obtain more and larger hospitals within their borders, and to 
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aecure more frequent and numerous transfers. Whenever it was proper, the Sui^eon- 
General seconded these efforts; but when hospital room elsewhere was vacant and 
abundant, and whenever it was manifestly for the interests of the Government and 
ttie sick and wounded themselves, to care for them where they then were, no course 
was left the Suigeon-General but to disapprove applications for necessary hospitals, 
and distant, expensive, and not needed transfers. 

Very frequently this was the case. Such distances, say, as from Texas to Maine 
and Florida to Mmnesota rendered the transfer of the hospital inmates often duiger- 
ous and impossible, while the establishment at and near tne bases of military opera- 
tions of large and complete general hospitals — the best the world ever saw — rendered 
the establishment of distant hospitals and movement of the sick an unnecessary 
expense. 

It was found, in addition, that separating the soldier so ieur from his company and 
regiment engendered a state of chronic ab»Bnteeism; armies were depleted, and the 
generals commanding the principal armies objected in consequence to the separation 
of the sick from their immediate commands save when necessary to convalescence 
and recovery of health. Notwithstanding all this, every disapproval by the Sui^geon- 
Greneral of an application for the establishment of a new unnecessary hospital, or an 
unnecessary ana injudicious transfer of sick, caused great dissatisfaction, and the con- 
sistent action of the Sui^geon-General in this matter, in the true interests of the Goa'- 
emment, secured to him great ill will on the ]Mxt of State officials and the Seopetary 
of War. * * * Previous to the entry to office of Surgeon-General Hmnmond the 
General Hospitals of the Army were inadequate. 

General Hammond, the Surgeon-General at that time, wrote: 

The Surgeon-Generars Office had great trouble to prevent the wholesale deporta- 
tion of the sick soldiers to hospitals within their respective States, when there was 
no other reason for the journey than the fact that tney had been recruited within 
such States. Sometimes the governors succeeded in effecting the chanee through the 
Secretary of War, without even the knowledge of the Sui^geon-GeneraT. « 

The War of 1812 proved to the satisfaction of the reflecting^ observer, 
that in the absence of a professional General in Chief, no civilian coula 
successfully command and administer our armies. Mr. Eustis, as Sec- 
retary of War tried it first, but after the disasters of Detroit and 
Queenstown, he was compelled to retire at the request of the Admin- 
istration leaders in Congress. Mr. Armstrong, arbitrary, self-willed, 
and self-con^dent, triedit next, but with no better success. 

Mr. Stanton, more fortunate than his predecessors, retained his 
office till the suppression of the BebeUion, and was rewarded at last 
by the title of the ' ' great War Secretary. " Called to his high office on 
the 13th of January, 1862, the removal of the General in Chief, on the 
18th of March, concentrated in his person the command and aidminis- 
tration of the entire military resources of the people. 

Under the ruling of the Attorney-General, his orders were legal and 
valid as the orders of the President, without any reference to the Chief 
Magistrate. The decision of the Attorney-General also made it a matter 
of taste whether, in any situation, he should consult the constitutional 
Commander in Chief. 

The time which he should have eiven exclusively to organizing, 
recruiting, and supplying our armies ne at first blindly gave to revising 
the plans of militery conmianders. Chaos forthwith reigned in the 
field, nor did it wholly cease till 1864, when the revival of the grade 
of lieutenant-general gave our armies an actual Geneitd in Chief. 

In the conduct of war no principle is better established than this: 
That within the province or territorial limits assigned to any military 
commander, his authority must be supreme. 

It is also a principle of wise and economical administration, that 
within these limits no staff officers, or chief of staff corps shall exer- 

« Letter from Sui^geon-General W. A. Hammond, reth^, dated January 26, 1880. 
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ciae command or authority, except by direction of the military 
commander, or subject to his approval. Both of these fundamental 
principles were violated in General Orders, No. 36 and 78, dated, res- 

S actively , April 7 and July 14, 1862. The first paragraph of General 
rders. No. 36, issued but three days after the Departments of Rappa- 
hannock and Shenandoah were established, reads: 

I. The Greneral Hospitals are under the direction of the Surgeon-General. Orders 
not involving expense of transportation may be given by him to transfer medical 
officers or hospital stewards from one General Hospital to another, as he may deem 
best for the service. « 

* * « * * * • 

From this paragraph it will be seen that all the General Hospitals 
passed at once under the control of the Surgeon-Gteneral and the 
medical oflScers he might choose to appoint. 

It mattered not where the hospitals were located, whether in the 
most distant Northern States, or within the immediate theater of war, 
as at Washington, Alexandria, Fort Monroe, Louisville, Nashville, or 
Memphis — wnerever it mi^ht be, each one within a military department 
constituted an imperium in imperio. The medical oflScer in charge 
was independent of all military supervision. 

Commanders could order no inspections; their authority had ceased; 
the soldier who could step from tne ranks and gain adinission to the 
general hospital was free from military duty; his superiors could not 
touch him.^ Although there may have been hundreos if not thousands 
of men fit for duty, tne commander of the Army of the Potomac, as it 
marched through Alexandria and Washington on its way to Antietam, 
could not order back to his regiment a single soldier or medical attend- 
ant from any of the hospitals, without violating the orders of the Sec- 
retary of War. 

The second order, which permitted sick and wounded patients — 

under the direction of the Suiigeon-General to be transferred in parties, bat not in 
individual cases, to hospitals at the North — 

made the General Hospitals at the front so many feeders for the hos- 
pitals in the States. By easy stages soldiers in the West were moved 
back from Memphis to Cairo, Cairo to St. Tx>uis, and from St Louis 
to the hospitals in the States. Another line of transport was from 
Nashville to Louisville, Louisville to Cincinnati and Inoianapolis, and 
thence to their respective destinations. 

In the East, the drainage from the Armyof tiie Potomac was from 
the field, to Fort Monroe, Alexandria, and Washington; thence by rail 
and steamers to the North, E^t, and West. 

The effect of these orders, was to divide the armies of the Union into 
two distinct classes— one moving to the front, the other to the rear. 

The imperfect command of the first class was bestowed upon the gen- 
erals in the field. Those of the second class, recruited by the agents of 
the States from the General Hospitals at the iront, and which were main- 
tained by their zeal and activity, between the limits of one and two 
hundred thousand men,^ were nominally commanded by the Surgeon- 

flSee " History of the Medical Department" (Brown). 

^This was the case durinj^ the recent Spanish war. — Editobs. 

<?The number of officers and men absent sick June 30, 1864, was 146,130; absoit 
with leave, mostly sick and wounded, 82,494. Total 178,624. (Betums from Adjo- 
tantrGeneral's Office.) 
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General. In reality ihej^ were conunanded by the governors, who, 
like so many dictators, wielded their authority through the Secretary 
of War. 

The expense of transporting hundreds of thousands of men back 
and forth from the armies in the field was the least objectionable 
feature of the system. When the patients arrived at the hospitals in 
their respective States, General Orders, No 78 stated: 

The men will then be under the fostering care of the Government while unfit for 
duty. 

But this care was of short duration. Friends were freely permitted 
to visit the patients and furnish them with comforts, but their home 
was looked upon as the natural place for the convalescent. The public 
was informed in the same order that — 

the unauthorized removal of soldiers from under the control of the United States 
authorities by any agents whatever, subjects them to the loss of pay and other pen- 
alties of desertion. 

This admonition amounted to nothing. The governors and political 
supporters of the Administration had only to speak. They had got 
their sick transported back to their States; their next step was to 
demand that they should be sent to their homes. Once more they 
prevailed. Neither the Surgeon-General nor military commanders had 
any voice in the matter. 

In the mind of the politician, political expediency will ever rise 
above military considerations. The soldiers must go to the polls, and 
to get there thousands were f urloughed, who henceforth remained 
away from their regiments, some guilty of absence without leave, 
others guilty of the capital crime of desertion. 

The growth of ^' chronic absenteeism," traceable in the first instance 
to the system of General Hospitals established under the protection of 
the governors, affords another proof of the folly of a military policy, 
based on the cooperation of the States. This will best be shown by 
referring to the Army of the Potomac, whose present for duty and 
absentees on different dates were as follows :** 



Date. 



Pordnty. 



Absent. 



December 1, 1861. 
January 1,1862... 
February 1, 1862 . 
March 1,1862.... 

April 30, 1862 

June 20, 1862 

July 10, 1862 



169.462 
191,480 
190,806 
193,142 
109,385 
105,825 
89,549 



11,470 
11,707 
14,110 
18,570 
11,087 
28,587 
38,420 



The falling off in the present for duty between March 1, and April 
30, was due to the detachment of McDowell's corps and Blenker's 
division, as also Banks's corps which the conunander of the Army of 
the Potomac had designated to occupy the Shenandoah Valley. 

After the arrival of the Army of the Peninsula, the present for 

aMcClellan'a Report, pp. 10, 11. 
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duty was also diminished by the present sick, as also those in arrest or 
confinement which, on the above dates, was as follows: ^ 



Date. 



Present 
sick. 



Present 
in arrest 

or con* 
flnement 



December 1, isei : 16,102 



January 1, 
February 1. 1862 . 
March 1,1862.... 

April 30, 1862 

June 20. 1862 

July 10, 1882 



14,790 
14,868 
13,167 
6,618 
11.0S7 
16,644 



2,189 

2,260 

2,917 

2, UK 

391 

864 

27S 



July 15, 1862, the present for duty was 88,665, out of an aggregate of 
144,407. 
In a letter of the same date, Greneral McClellan wrote to the President: 

The number of men really absent is 38,250. UnqueBtionably, of the nomber 
present some are absent — say 40,000, will cov^ the absentees. Quite affree with 
you that more than one-half of these men are probably fit for duty to-day. ^ 

He next proposed a remedy: 

I have frequently called the attention lately of the War Department to this evil of 
al^enteeism. I think that the exciting of the public press to persistent attack upon 
officers and soldiers absent from the army, the employment of deputy marshals to 
arrest and send back deserters, sunmiary dismisml of officers woose names are 
reported for being absent without leave, and the publication of their names, will 
exhaust the remedies applicable by the War Department. It is to be remembered 
that many of those absent by authority are those who have got off either sick or 
wounded, or under pretense of sickness or wounds, and having originally pretext of 
authoritv are still reported absent by authority. If I could receive back the alMen- 
tees, ana could get my sick men up, I would need but small reenforeements to enable 
me to take Richmona. 

There is always confusion and haste in shipping and taking care of the wounded 
after a battle. There is no time for nice examination of permits to pass here or 
there. I can now control people getting: away better, for tne natural opportunities 
are better. Leakages by desertion occur m every army, and will occur here of course, 
but I do not at all, however, anticipate anything like a recurrence of what has taken 
place. ^ 

The means of getting away from the army having been systematized 
and made easy, absenteeism rapidly increased. 

July 20, the present for duty was 101,691,^ the absentees 38,795.* 

September 30, but thirteen days after General McClellan was cen- 
sured for not hurling into battle his last reserve of 12,000 men, the 
absentees from his army numbered 76,012. The present for duty in 
the army lying idle at Washington was 73,745; its absentees were 
25^44. 

The aggregate absent from the two armies which should have been 
united at Antietam was 101,756.^ The total in action was but 87,164. ** 

The astounding fact that at the moment the Confederates invited the 
people of Maryland to join the cause of secession, the army of absentees 
exceeded the army sent to battle for the Union, neither excited the 
alarm of the Government, nor diminished the ardor of the State agents. 

«McClellan*s Report, pp. 10, 11. 

ft Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 344. 
c Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 607. 
<*Mcaellan'8 Report, p. 214. 
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rhe following letter of December 26, from the Governor of Vermont 
Jo the Surgeon-General of the Army, explains how these agents were 
appointed and the nature of their duties: 

The bearer of this note, my son, Frank F. Holbrook, is commissioned and directed 
to visit the various United States Hospitals to look up and ascertain the condition of 
our Vermont soldiers sick or wounded therein. He will report such cases to you as 
it may seem to him would l>e benefited by a removal to ttie hospital at this place. 
Any mcilities you can render to him, will be duly appreciated by myself and the 
State of Vermont. 

The order of July 14, directed the Surgeon-General to send the men 
home in ''parties." In recruiting them, the State agents did not stop 
with the inspection of General Hospitals; they pressed to the front, 
following closely in the wake of our armies. As the representatives of 
the governors, interference with their object was a tasK no less danger- 
ous than delicate; nevertheless, fully aware of the magnitude of the 
evil, General McClellan, five days after the battle of Antietam, wrote 
to General Halleck: 

Doctor Hitchcock and the Hon. Mr. Crocker, of Massachusetts, are here on the part 
of the governor of that State, desirous of removing to Massachusetts the most serious 
cases of those wounded; now, I would really request authority to deliver to them 
such severe cases as will not be fit for duty in less than thirty days or six weeks, 
one or more surgeons to be detailed by the Medical Director of this army, to inspect 
the cases and decide as to those to be sent home, none to be sent without the approval 
and order of the Medical Director. ^ 

General Halleck replied: 

You are authorized to send to Massachusetts the wounded as you propose, putting 
an army surgeon in general charge of them.^ 

September 28 General McClellan again wrote: 

The reduced condition of the old rejdments, and the futility of dependence upon 
the recruiting service for the replenishing of their ranks, points to the necessity of 
earnest endeavor to collect all the absent officers and men belonging to these orwii- 
zations. I am aware that this subject has already occupied the attention of the War 
Department. I suggest that every hospital and staff officer be inspected within the 
month of October, by, if necessary, scores of officers detailed for the purpose, to ferret 
out the old soldiers bidden away therein. Such an inspection would produce more 
fruit in one week than the recruiting service can in three months. 

And finally, I would suggest to the War Department, the employment of the deputy 
provost-marshals throughout the North, more particularly in the arrest of deserters. 
Convalescent soldiers leave hospitals, and have done so for the past year, and return 
home habitually. It is the experience of every army commander that not more than 
a tenth of the soldiers who are left behind sick ever rejoin, c 

The effect of the State hospital system is still further described 
toward the close of the letter: 

A regiment here, which has been employed pretty much during the whole year as 
depot guard, has had in the course of tne year some 500 sick sent to hospitals in the 
rear. Of these it has received back some 15 or 20. The stragglers, too, are numerous 
in every division of the army. Many of these desert. 

The States of the North are flooded with deserters, absentees, etc. One corp of 
this army has thirteen thousand and odd men present and fifteen thousand ana odd 
absent Of this 15,000, 8,000 probably are at work at home — deserters. They can 
be secured and returned, and I beg that the fullest exercise of the power of the 
Government may be devoted, if necessary, to the accomplishment of this end. It 
will have the happiest result in swelling the ranks of the old regiments and in 
preventing their niture reduction. 

« Report of the Joint Committee on the CJonduct of the War, vol. 1, p. 497. 
frlbid., p. 498. 
clbid., p. 506. 
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While this system reduced the strength of our armies vasdy more 
than actual sickness or wounds received in battle, the reader may 
nevertheless think it was justifiable on the ground of humanity. No 
mistake could be greater. All the General Hospitals, wherever located, 
were under the same Medical Department; the appropriations available 
for one were available for all; in none wastnere lack of medical 
attendance; after each battle patriotic men and women volunteered as 
nurses, particularly in the hospitals nearest the fields. If the wounded 
soldier was in neea of any comfort or delicacy, which patriotism could 
provide, it was in the hospitals at the front where the sanitary com- 
mission labored with the greatest zeal and devotion. 

But there is another side to the question of humanity. In Franco- 
German and Russo-Turkish wars, tne invaders brought into the fields 
of battle two, three, and even four times as many troops as the ene- 
my, and in each case were rewarded bjr decisive battles and short wars. 
As a result, the men who perished in battle or from disease were 
comparatively few. 

Our method was the reverse. Before the campaign of 1862 opened, 
the State agents had spirited away thousands of men who in a few 
days would nave been aole to return to the ranks. Shorn in this msLn- 
ner of one-third to one-half of their strength, our armies were fre- 
quently compelled to meet the enemy with equal, if not inferior num- 
bers. The war, instead of being decided in a single campaign, length- 
ened into a series of bloody, but indecisive battles. Tne contending 
hosts met and fought only to melt away under each other's fire.** 

Humanity may nave benefited a few deserving soldiers by sending 
them back to their States, but the penalty exacted from their com- 
rades was a death list, which soon swelled to hundreds of thousands. 
Events also proved that the arguments of the politician were worthy 
of less consideration than those of the humamtarian. The Sui^eon- 
General and the military commanders could have told them, that defeat 
in the field meant defeat at the polls; but the politicians, supercilious 
and headstrong, would listen to no advice. They succeeded m getting 
a few thousand soldiers to the polls, but neither their presence nor 
their votes could overcome the depressing effect of the reverses already 
related. Nearly everywhere the Administration lost ground. In Penn- 
^Ivania the opposition gained the legislature and a United States 
Senator. In New York they elected a governor by a majority of 
more than 10,000.* 

DISCHARGES. 

In discussing the evils which flowed from the system of State hos- 
pitals, reference thus far has only been made to absenteeism, but in 
another way they exerted an influence equally potent in prolonging 
the war. 

Malingerers and deserters, as well as deserving convalescents, had 
used the nospitals as half-way houses to their homes. For such as were 
hopelessly disabled, or seemed to be so, a system of discharge had to 
be devised which in its turn led to speedy and permanent reouction of 

a In describing the Battle of Chickamauga, General Croxton, of Kentackv, likened 
it '^ to lighting two straws, the burning ends of which were pressed together till both 
were consumed." No words could better describe our method of prosecuting the 
war. 

c Greeley's American Conflict, vol. 2, pp. 609, 610 
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our military forces. This was done bv General Orders, No. 36. The 
first paragraph, as we have seen, placea all General Hospitals under the 
control of the Surfifeon-General. The second gave the chief medical 
ofScer in charge of the hospitals in any city, power to cause certificates 
of disability to be made out for such men as, in his judgment, should 
be discharged from the service.^ 

The order stated: 

He will be reeponsible that the certificates are ^ven for good causee and that they 
are made in proper form, giving such medical description of the cases, with the degree 
of disability, as may enable the Pension Office to decide on any claim to pension 
which may be based upon them. 

The certificates of disability, after being signed by the chief medical 
ofScer, were forwarded to the military commander in the city, who 
had the authority to order the discharge. 

The operation of this order was at first limited to the cities of Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, but May 10, by Gen- 
eral Orders, No. 61, department commanders were directed to designate 
an oflScer to perform the functions of a military commander — includ- 
ing the signing of certificates — in every city or town where there was 
a General Hospital.^ 

Whether these orders be considered by themselves, or as the natural 
sequence of establishing General Hospitals in palace of State Hospitals, 
they present undoubted proof of bad administration. Previous to 
their issue, thousands of Doldiers reported absent sick expected to 
return to the ranks^ but now, to their satisfaction, they found that in 
each State one or more oflScers had been located, where they could 
hope to procure their immediate discharge. Giving the medical offi- 
cers and the military commanders credit for the strictest integrity and 
good judgment, it was impossible that gross abuses should not arise 
under such a system. 

In the field, a colonel, anxious to keep his regiment full, could 
scrutinize each certificate of disability, ana daily inspect the condition 
of the soldier; the surgeon, too, was in sympathy with the regiment 
to which he belonged. Under the orders guoted, neither the medical 
officer nor the military commander had tne slightest interest in the 
men or in the regiments from which they asked their discharge. 

The medical officer, too, was constantly the victim of fraud and 
deceit. If a soldier shammed sickness in tne regimental hospital the 
personal knowledge of the surgeon, or that derived from his officers 
and comrades, might lead to the exposure of the trickster and insure 
his prompt restoration to duty. In the large General Hospital the 
surgeon was forced to make up his mind from a few imperfect obser- 
vations. Malingerers soon became adepts in feigning all manner of 

o This Bvstem was also in vo^e dorine the late Spanish-American war. Para- 
graph 1433 of the Army Regulations placed all General Hospitals under the exclusive 
control of the Surgeon-General of the Army. General Orders, No. 114» Headquarters 
of the Army, series of 1S98, gave authority to the Burtons in charge of General and 
Field Hospitals to grant furloughs for one month to sick and wounded soldiers who 
were able to travel to their homes. The same order required these surgeons to send 
soldiers who were able to' perform full military duty to their r^ments, or tempo- 
rarily to recruit detachments. Those who were permanently disabled were discharged 
on the usual certificates of disability. — EDrroas. 

^ These military commanders were generally field officers of the regular or volun- 
teer forces. For each one detailed, some regiment lost an officer by detached service. 
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diseases. By June, 1862, impositions became so frequent, that dis- 
charges for rheumatism iiad to be prohibited in orders. Without 
counterfeiting disease, there were other ways of procuring discharges. 

The estabhshment of General Hospitals and the order to fill them 
from the field, was a well-known concession to political influence. 
Accessible to the families and friends of his patients, if the surgeon, 
in a mood of complaisance, so far yielded to tne personal and political 
influence, by which he was surrounded, as to sign a certificate of dis- 
ability, he but followed the example daily set before him by the high- 
est civil officers of the Government. When political influence failed, 
there was still recourse to corruption. Tne records of the War 
Department establish the fact that certificates of disability were often 
a matter of barter and sale. This nefarious practice was by no means 
limited to particular localities. Wherever there was a regimental, 
field, temporary, post, or permanent hospital, medical officers were 
exposed to offers of bribery. The patriotism and integrity of the 
vast majority were superior to this test, but unfortunately, enough 
remained to swell the number of fraudulent certificates to hundrras 
and thousands. 

The State Hospitals opened up a yet broader field for the sale of 
discharges. It was through their agency, before the Gt)vemment 
accept^ their transfer, that soldiers in great numbers had returned 
to their homes. When efforts to get soldiers back became serious, 
another unwise order placed it in the power of physicians, not in the 
military service, to procure for them either furloughs or discharges. 
Such as were not under ti*eatmentin the United States Hospitals, were 
ordered to report to the military commanders, under pain or being con- 
sidered deserters. For such as were unable to travel the order stated: 

In cases of serious disability from wounds or sickness which may prevent obedi- 
ence to this requirement, the soldier must furnish a certificate of a physician of good 
standing, describing his case, on which, if satisfactory, the militarv commander may 
grsmt a written furloueh for not exceeding thirty days, or a discharge on the pre- 
scribed form of a certificate of disability made out strictly according to reffulations. 
But no discharges will be given on account of rheumatism, or where mere is a 
pit)spect of recovery within a reasonable time. 

From this it will be seen that any soldier who had once returned to 
his village, or his home, could at any moment procure his discharge, 
provided a physician '^in good standing" woula honestly or corruptly 
sign a certificate — alleging as the cause either wounds or any disease 
save rheumatism — coupling with the certificate the further statement 
that there was no prospect of recovery within a reasonable time. After 
the certificate was rendered, there was still the provision that it must 
be satisfactory to the military commanders. But for the majority of 
malingerers this condition might as well have been omitted. 

The plan for hasty discharges from the General Hospitals, possessed 
at least the merit of requiring the concurrence of two officers — one 
from the staff, the other from the line — but in its blind devotion to 
false economy. Congress saw fit to break down this safeguard, making 
them wholly independent of civil and military control; it authorized 
the Medical Inspector-General and medical inspectors of the Army to 
discharge from the service any enlisted man — 

in the permanent hospitals, laboring under any physical disability which might make 
it disadvantageous to the service that he be retained therein. 

The evidence of discharge was simply a certificate in writing, setting 
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forth the exiBtence and nature of the physical disability. The only 
restrictions imposed upon the 17 oflScers, upon whom this extraordinary 
authority was conferred, was that they should certify to a personal 
inspection of the soldier, as also the nature and origin of his disability. 
There was also another superfluous requirement, that the discharge 
should be with the consent of the soldier. 
The chief feature of this law entitled — 

An act to facilitate the discharge of enlisted men for disability, 

was not that it made a portion of the staif independent of the line. It 
tempted the medical inspectors, as no other officers were tempted dur- 
ing the war, to commit fraud; and when their personal character for- 
bade corru]^t approach, it subjected them to tne danger of abetting 
fraud, in spite of the utmost vigilance and devotion. Whenever thej^ 
visited a hospital, it was not even necessary for them to consult the mili- 
tary commander. Contrary to his views, contrarv to the opinions of 
the surgeon in charge, they could enter a ward, glance around it, and 
order the discharge of as few or as many men as they saw fit. The 
orders regulating the discharges were bad enough, but this law made 
the inspectors supreme. If tne military commander and the surgeon 
ventured to oppjose him, they became obstructors of the law, and, in 
the days of arbitrary arrests and dismissal without trial, they might 
lose their commission for their pains.* 

But the interests of the Government were not so much jeopardized 
by the personal corruption, to which the inspectors were exposed, as by 
the possibility of their being made the victims of unscrupulous and 
designing individuals. If a surgeon and hospital steward chose to col- 
lude with the men, all the former had to do was to present their cases and 
represent them as fit subjects for discharge. The inspector, except 
in cases of wounds, could not be expected to detect malingering or 
frauds. The patients were collectea together, the hasty inspection 
was but a matter of form, the certificates, already prepared, were 
signed, and the soldier, who in the morning anticipated returning to 
his regiment, at night found himself en route to his nome, emancipated 
from all restraints of military service. 

In the work of reducing aqd paralyzing the national armies by dis- 
charge, three distinct classes of agents were employed. The first was 
composed of the surgeons and assistant surgeons of the Regular Army, 
and the staff surgeons of the volunteers, all of whom received their 
appointments after rigid examinations and were commissioned by the 
President. The second class was composed of surgeons and assistant 
surgeons of volunteers, who, without any examination, were commis- 
sioned at the beginning by the governors of the States. The third 
class was composed of physicians in "good standing," who were alike 

« Those who advocate the independence of the staff would do well to study the 
operation of this law. A single instance may here be given. One of the 17 
inspectors, it was well known, received his appointment throuffh political influ- 
ence, no attention being paid to his professional acquirements. JNot many months 
after he was commissioned, he appeared at the convalescent camp at Alexandria, 
where it was soon noised abroad that soldiers from a particular State could procure 
their discharge. The work continued till the surgeon m charge notified the military 
commander, who caused the inspector to immediately quit the camp. This instance 
may be cit^ as one of a multitude to establish the principle that corruption in 
administration tends to increase in direct proportion to the emancipation of minis- 
trative oflBcers from the supervision and control of military commanders. 
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irresponsible to the Goyemment or die States. Of the first and second 
classes, only those surgeons and assistant surgeons could grant certifi- 
cates of disability, who were in charge of a Begimentu, Field, or 
General Hospital. The third class, under General Orders, No. 65, 
could sign these certificates, wheneyer applied to by a soldier who 
had succeeded in reaching his home. 

A comparison of the strength of the first and second classes will 
show that under the confederate theory of war, so hastily adopted by 
the Cabinet and Congress in 1861, the organization and disorganiza- 
tion of our armies were left chiefly in the hands of the a^nts 
appointed by the States. The number of medical oflicers appointed 
by the President was: 

Medical Inspector-General 1 

United States medical inspectors 16 

United States sui^ons 50 

United States assistant surgeons 109 

United States volunteer staif surgeons 119 

Total «296 

The number appointed by the goyernors, and without examination, 
was: 

Regimental sui|;eons, Army of 1861 657 

R^mental assistant surgeons, Army of 1861 1, 341 

Regimental sui^^ns, Army of 1862 402 

Regimental assistant surgeons, Army of 1862 804 

Total ft 3, 177 

The horde of physicians in good standing, who, under orders could 
sign certificates of disability, cannot be stated, but there was at least 
one for every town where a convalescent deserved or desired a dis- 
charge. Their aid to get out of the service could also be invoked by 
malingerers and deserters, who only needed a certificate to be entitle<l 
to the same consideration as the soldier whose limbs had been hopelessly 
shattered in battle. 

The State Hospitals again grew up as the natural offspring of the 
laws of July, 1861, which placed the recruitment and organization of 
the volunteer forces in the nands of the gQvemors. The replacement 
of the State Hospitals by General Hospitals, as also the oroers to the 
Surgeon-General to fill them up by parties of sick and wounded, sent 
back from the field, have been cited as acts of unwise administration 
which would have been forced upon the Secretary of War, had he not 
chosen to make friends with the governors by yielding a prompt com- 
pliance to all their req^uests. 

The effect of the mistakes in command and administration during 
the year 1862, induced by bad laws, may be estimated by restating 
figures principally relating to the Army of the Potomac. On the 

« These figures are taken from the Army Register of January 1, 1863. Of the 17 
medical inspectors who could discharge soldiers on their own certificates, 11 were 
appointed from civil life after the war b^:an. The other 6, under the discretion 
allowed by the law, were selected from the Medical Corps of the Army. 

^Computed from the tabulated statement of the number of regiments of infantry ^ 
cavidry, and artillery furnished imder the two calls of 1861 and 1862 for three yeare* 
troops. The number of medical officers falls short of the number actually apnomted, 
as tne independent battalions, companies, and batteries are not included. The 
medical officers allowed to each regiment by the laws of 1861 and 1862, were 1 sur- 
geon and 2 assistant surgeons. 
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27th of June, the beginning of the Seven Days' Battles, it went into 
action with 95,000 men; the number of troops detached and withheld 
at the beginning of the Peninsula campaign was 40,000; the number 
of absentees on the 20th of July was 38,000. Withdrawn from the 
Peninsula, contrary to the entreaties of its commander, the army 
went into battle at Antietam with 87,000 men; the number for duty 
withheld at Washington was 73,000; the number of absentees from 
the Aimy of the Potomac and the forces at Washington has already 
been given as exceeding 101,000. 

These figures show that the system adhered to by Congress since the 
Declaration of Independence, was responsible for many of the evils 
and sufferings entailed by a prolonged war. But statistics relating to 
discharges have yet to be added. It has already been stated that in 
March, 1862, when the President and the Secretary of War assimied 
military control, the Union armies exceeded 637,000 men. The total 
force of Confederates in the field at the beginning of the year did 
not exceed 220,000. 

The number of men discharged in 1862, by means of the combined 
agencies referred to, approximated 100,0(K) men.* 

The immediate effect of those discharges was to reduce all the regi- 
ments in the field to mere skeletons; their permanent effect can be seen 
to-day in the system of pensions, which costs the people from thirty 
to forty millions a year.* 

a This approximation is based upon the following figures furnished by the Adjutant- 
GeneraPs OflSce to the Commissioner of Pensions, April 24, 18S0, — 

Number of men discharged during the Rebellion on certifioate of disability , from actual record: 

Regular Army 6, 541 

Volunteer Army 274,683 

Colored troops 10,143 

Total 291,367 

As it was during the year 1862 that the great armies of 1861 and 1862 completed 
their shrinking or seasoning process, it cannot be far out of the way to assume that 
one-third of the discharges were granted during the first year of actual field service. 

&The total amount paid in the vear 1903 for pensions and the expense of mainte- 
nance during the fiscal year was $141,752,870.50.— Editoks. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

DBPLBTIOK OF THE ABMIBS. 



NEED OF BEGIMENTAL DEPOTS. ^ 

The Landwebr battalion districts, the company districts, and the 
regimental depots are the links which, in foreijfn services, connect 
the people witn the army. In each battalion district in Grermany, for 
example, there is a cadre consisting of a field officer, an adjutant, and 
three noncommissioned officers. The rolls of all men in the reserve, 
in the Ersatz reserve, as also in the Landwehr, are kept at the dis- 
trict headquarters. A sergeant-major, or first sergeant, lives in each 
company aistrict and serves as a medium of communications with the 
men at their homes. 

When war is declared, each regiment designates a battalion to serve 
as a regimental depot. It consists of 22 officers, and may be recruited 
as high BS 1,208 noncommissioned officers and men. The three baUal- 
ions m the field, the depot battalion, the cadre of the Landwehr bat- 
talion, and company districts, all form part of one and the same 
regiment. Whenever a regiment loses 10 per cent of its men from 
battle or disease, the colonel does not apply for recruits to the adjutant- 

Seneral at Berlin, but sends an order airect to the commander of the 
epot battalion to forward at onc« the number required. No man, 
after having once been enrolled in the army for active service, can 
skulk away and return to his home. The regulations require that all 
men in the reserve, the Landwehr, Ersatz reserve, or on furlough, 
shall, on returning to their company districts, report in person to the 
sergeant-major. The Government thus knows where every soldier is, 
who owes military service. If one deserts, and does not return to his 
home, he cannot long remain undiscovered by the many officers and 

By a (jeneral Order of the Headquarters of the Army, dated Aogoet. 31, 1899, the 
third hattalions of the First, Second, Fifth, Eighth, and Tenth rea^iments of in&ntry 
were designated depot hattalions, in contradistinction with the other two battalion^;, 
which were to be known as active battalions. Later in the same year, the provisions 
of the order were extended to the Fifteenth, Twenty-fourth, and Twenty -fifth regi- 
ments of infantry and the Second refi^iment of artillery; and in the following year 
(1900) it was further extended to the First, Third, fifth, Sixthj and Eiffhth r^- 
ments of cavalry and the Second, Fifth, Eighth, and Eleventh re^ments of infant)^. 
In all cases it was provided that the officers and men of the reguuente named who 
were unfit for active service should be transferred to the depot battalions or squad 
rons and replaced by an equal number of able-bodied men from those battalions. In 
no case was the system applied until the regiment concerned was about to depart for 
foreign service, and ceased with its return to the home station. The sjjstem has not 
worked satisfactorily in practice, and has been allowed to lapse — regiments at the 
present time being sent on foreign service intact. 

In Europe — Germany, for example — there is a fourth battalion, which in time of 
war becomes the depot battalion. It transfers its personnel to the other battalions 
to bring them up to war strength, and immediately begins recruiting to maintain 
that strength by successive detachments of reenforcements to the active battalicois 
in the field, thus leaving the three active battalions of the regiments intact — Ediiobb. 
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men who are undergoing militaiy training in the districts where he 
may seek refuge. 

This district regulation, as a dead letter, has existed in our military 
system since 1792, and was again reenacted in section 1626) Revised 
Statutes, which reads: 

It shall be the duty of everjr captain or commanding officer of a company to enroll 
every such citizen residing within the bounds of his company, and all those who 
may, from time to time, arrive at the age of 18 years, or who, being of the age of 18 
years and under the age of 45 years, come to reside within his bounds. <» 

Wherever Congress has shown a disposition to adopt the principle 
of military organization observed in continental armies^ it has been 
dissuaded from its purpose by the demagogic admonition that for- 
eign organizations are dangerous to liberty. This cry has frequently 
been uttered in the Army, and is still held in reserve by those who are 
selfishly interested in the perpetuation of our present effete organiza- 
tion. 

Whether their advice up to the year 1862 was for the good or evil 
of the country, will appear upon examining the measures adopted by 
the Government to suppress the evils of desertion and absence with- 
out leave.. (Congress had been generous in voting a million of men, 
but in blindly reiving on voluntary enlistments and the cooperation 
of governors it did not consider territorial recruitment, regimental 
depots, and obligatory military service as worthy of consideration. 
As a consequence, the only territorial limits recognized by the law, 
were the States which, as in the cases of Rhode Island and California* 
varied anywhere from 1,300 to 159,000 square miles. 

After the refusal to accept individual offers to raise troops, there 
was no direct link between the Government and the people. A muster- 
ing oflScer was stationed here and there in the large cities, who received 
ana mustered into the service such organizations as were tendered b^ 
the States. Within these muster limits the Government had no mili- 
tary agents. It was not deemed necessary, nor were anv efforts made 
to credit localities, like townships or counties, with the number of 
men furnished. When, as in the beginning of the Revolution, it was 
not thought possible for military enthusiasm to die out, governors 
whose Quotas had been filled, saw with indifference, rejected organiza- 
tions tendering their services to the governors of other Stat^. 

This option to enlist in any part of the country, regardless of the 
place of birth and citizenship, was another means of nu^ilitating and 
encouraging desertion. In the absence of battalion and company dis- 
tricts, no stranger was looked upon with suspicion; if a deserter, there 
was no one to arrest him; if he reenlisted, the new community con- 
sidered him a patriot. While all these evils had their origin in the 
law, the remedies applied had to be devised by the War Department. 

Adopted by a Secretary of War whose civil abilitjr was unquestioned, 
the inadequacy, not to say absurdity, of each successive measure, should 
teach us the wisdom of adopting in time of peace a system, which will 
need no development or remodeling in time of war. 

a Under the act of Ck>n^re68 approved January 21, 1903, the militia shall consist of 
every able-bodied male citizen of the respective States, Territories, and the District 
of Columbia, and every able-bodied male of foreign birth who has declared his inten- 
tion to become a citizen, who is more than 18 and less than 45 years of age. Und^r 
section 2 of the act, certain persons are exempted.— Editobs, 
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The first General Order for the correction and control of absenteeism 
was dated April 7, 1862. The first paragraph, already referred to, 

? laced all General Hospitals under the airection of the Surgeon-General, 
'he second paragraph, partly quoted, placed all the General Hospitals 
in any particular citv udder the charge of a chief medical officer, who 
alone was authorized to sign certificates of disability, which were then 
forwarded for the action of a military commander. 
The seventh, eighth, and ninth paragraphs read: 

7. It is made the dutv of each military commander to correct, as far as may be in 
bis power, the evils ana irregularities arising from the peculiar state of the service at 
this time, hj collecting stragglers and sending them forward to their proper stations 
or dischamng them on certificates of disability, if on examination by the chief 
mediod officer they be found unfit for the service. 

8. The military commander in each city will have control of such guards as may 
be furnished to preserve discipline and good order at the several military hospitals. 
He will advise the Adjutant-General of the Army, wh&t number of companies will be 
required for such guards. He will cause them to be properly posted, relieved, and 
instructed. 

9. Whenever the chief medical officer shall report a number of patients as fit to 
join their regiments, the military commander will give the necessary orders to have 
them forwaixled in good order and under suitable conduct « 

The eleventh paragraph, relative to paroled prisoners, devolved upon 
governors duties pertaining to a regimental depot. It prescribed: 

All officers and enlisted men of volunteers who are on parole not to serve against 
the rebels, will be considered on leave of absence until notified of their exchanjp^ <h- 
dischai^. Tfiey will immediatelv report their address to the gov^nors of their 
States, who will be duly informed irom this office as to their exchange or dischaiige. 

To perform all the labors incident to discharging the sick, collecting 
convalescents, stragglers, absentees, and deserters, and forwarding 
them to their regiments, the order designated in all but four military 
commanders. These officers were the Military Governor of the District 
of Columbia, the conmiander of the Middle Department in the city of 
Baltimore, a lieutenant-colonel of artillery in the city of Philadelphia, 
and a colonel of artillery in the city of New York. 

May 10, 1862, General Orders, No. 51, directed commanders of 
departments to designate — 

some officer in each city or town where there is a Greneral Hospital to perform the 
functions assigned to military commanders in Greneral Orders, ^Io. 36. 

The effect of this order was to place a military representative of the 
Government at every point where there was a General HospitaL 
Before it was issued, as will be seen from General Orders, No. 36, there 
were none for the New England States, nor any for the States West of 
the AUeghenies. 

June 6, 1862, in General Orders, No. 60, the aid of the governors 
was invoked to enable absentees fit for duty, to return to their regi- 
ments. To this end, the governors were authorized to grant passes or 
certificates to the absentees, which entitled them to transportation to 
the station of the nearest United States mustering officer or quarter- 
master. These officers in turn paid the transportation under the 
passes, and further provided the means for the men to join their 
regiments in the field. 



« General Orders, No. 36, A. G. O., 1S62. 
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The next day, June 7, General Orders, No. 61, was issued, relating to 
absent officers. It began: 

The freai number of officers absent from their regiments without sufficient cause 
is a serious evil which calls for immediate correction. * * * 

The third paragraph directed all officers who were able to travel, 
whether sick or wounded, to repair, those in the Blast to Annapolis, 
those in the West to Camp Chase, Ohio. For want of the War Depart- 
ment's own representatives, the next to the last paragraph began: 

Their Excellencies the governors of States are requested to make known this ordei 
and to contribute to its execution as may be in their power. 

Copies of the order were furnished them for distribution, as also to 
mustering and recruiting officers. 

June 12, General Orders, No. 65, prohibited captains and colonek 
from granting furloughs on any pretext whatever, and declared that 
any soldier provided with such a furlough would not be relieved from 
the charge of desertion. The next paragraph declared that all enlisted 
men absent without proper authority were, ^'in fact, deserters,'' sub- 

{'ect to forfeiture of pay and allowances and to all the penalties awarded 
)y the law to such an offense. If otherwise unable to join, the desert- 
ers were informed in the next paragraph that — 

bv application to the governors of their States, or to any military commander or 
ifnited States mustering officer in a city, transportation could be procured to their 
regiments. 

The necessity for more officers to perform the functions of '' mili- 
tary commanders," as prescribed by General Orders, Nos. 36 and 61, 
constantly increased. The next paragraph, therefore, directed that 
where no military commander had been appointed, his duties should 
be performed **by the senior officer of the army on duty as muster- 
ing or recruiting officer in the place,'' until such an appointment should 
be made. The next paragrapn sought to present a clumsy substitute 
for regimental depots, and stated: 

Under General Orders, No. 36, it is the duty of military commanders to collect all 
stragglers and forward them to their regiments. To do this they must establish 
camps or depots, under strict militarjr discipline, and maintain sufficient guards to 
maintain this order. Convalescents m army hospitals will be reported by the sur- 
geons in charge to the military commanders, to oe kept at their camps or depots 
until they can be sent to join their regiments. Muster rolls of each detachment will 
be made out from the best data at hand, the statement of the men being taken in 
the absence of other information concerning them. A duplicate of each muster roll 
must be forwarded to the Adjutant-General, the day the detachment starts. 

It will be observed that all the above duties are those which would 
have been performed by th^ regimental depots, which more than a 
year, before had been recommended by Generals Franklin and McDow- 
ell, but were smnmarily rejected by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The first effect of the system of State Hospitals, was of course to deprive 
military commanders of all control over their absent sick. The com- 
manders did not fail to warn the Government of the evil. The next 
pan^raph therefore aimed to restore military supervision, but in 
another form. It prescribed : 

To avoid confusion and retain necessary control over all soldiers in the United 
States service, those who are entertained in State or private hospitals must be sub- 
ject to the nearest military commander, and are hereby required to report to him in 
person as soon as they become convalescent. 
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There being no means of communication with men at their homes 
through a district sergeant-major, the next paragraph began: 

Immediately after receipt of this order, each military commaoder will publish 
three times in some newspaper, a brief notice requiring ail United States soldiers in 
that city and the country around, who are not under treatment in a United States 
Hospitu, to report themselves to him without delay, on penalty of being considered 
deserters. In cases of serious disability from womids or sickness, which may pre- 
vent obedience to this requirement, the so'.iier must furnish a certificate of a physi- 
cian of good standing, describing his case, on which, if satisfactory, the military com- 
mander may grant a written furlough for not exceeding thirty oays, or a discharge 
on the prescribed form of a certificate of disability, made out strictly according to the 
regulations. But no discharges will be given on account of rheumatism, or wh»« 
there is a prospect of recovery within a reasonable time. 

Five days later, June 17, another substitute for regimental depots 
had to be provided for paroled prisoners of war. General Orders, No. 
67. dated June 17, 1862, directed that special posts or camps be estab- 
lisned for their reception. A Commissary-General of Prisoners was 
appointed, who was directed to select positions for the camps and sub- 
mit estimates for the necessary buildings, which, as soon as approved 
by the Quartermaster-General, were ordered to be erected by o£Scers 
of the Quartermaster's Department. 

Instead of being sent to depots where the prisoners could have been 
drilled, armed, and equipped by their own oflScers, and held in readi- 
ness to be sent to their regiments the moment they were exchanged, 
large camps were formed at great expense, commanded by officers on 
deteched service, who had no regimental nor any local interest in the 
welfare of the soldiers. The only inspections to which the cunps were 
subjected was a visit from the Commissary-General of Prisoners, once 
a month, if he found it practicable. 

June 28, another order. No. 72, again showed the want of r^- 
mental depots. In default of one or more in each Congressional dis- 
trict, all paroled prisoners who had been permitted to go to their 
homes, were directed to repair — those in the New England and Middle 
States, to Annapolis, Maryland; those from the States of Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Marvland, and Michi^n, to Camp Chase, 
near Columbus, Ohio; those oi Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Missouri, to Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. Officers and men who 
failed to obey the order were declared deserters. Commanders, 
musterinff ana recruiting officers were directed to give the order 
''the widest circulation m their neighborhoods," and to use their 
utmost exertions to carry it into effect. The same paragraph concluded: 

And their Excellencies the governors of the several States are respectfully solicited 
to lend their efforts to the same end. 

For this purpose they were authqrized to gfrant the necessary 
transportation. 
July 14, Paragraph II, General Orders, No. 78, read: 

At large camps, depots, or posts, where absentees arrive en route to their oompa- , 
nies, the commanding officers will immediately set apart a particular place where 
the men may be quartered in buildings, tents, or huts as soon as they arrive, and 
may, without delay, receive food and clothing. Parties will be detailed to await at 
landing places the arrival of such soldiers and to direct them to their quarters. They 
will be assigned immediately to temporary companies, composed as €eu* as possible of 
men from the same regiments or brigades; and each of these companies will be for- 
warded in a body to the command to which they belong, according to the directioaia 
contained in Paragraph I, of General Orders, No. 72. 

Thus far it is manifest the Government had done nothing but issue 
general orders. It is true that these had courteously invited the 
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assistaiioe of the Executives of the States, but as the governors were 
alwavs candidates for popular favor, it could hardlv be expected they 
would make themselves odious, by ferreting out deserters and drag- 
ging them from their homes. If a man desired to return to his 
regunent, a governor would scarcely forego the credit of issuing a 
pass, the expense of which would be paid by the Government. Cast- 
mg the governors aside as agents for arresting deserters, there 
remained for this duty only such commanding, mustering, and recruit- 
ing officers as from time to time had been detailed at a few of the 
large cities. As a natural result, throughout the entire loyal terri- 
tory of the North a deserter in the same block with a recruiting officer 
was as safe from arrest as in the most distant village in the country. 

These facts at last becoming apparent, the next order, No. 92, dated 
July 31, was issued by direction of the President. The preamble read: 

The abeence of oflScers and privates from their duty under various pretexts, while 
receiving pay, at great expense and burden to the Government, makes it necessary 
that efficient measures be taken to enforce their return to duty, or that their places 
be supplied by those who will not take pay while rendering no service. This evU, 
moreover, tends greatlv to discoura|;e the patriotic impulses of those who would con- 
tribute to support the families of faithful soldiers. ♦ * * 

The first paragraph directed that all leaves of absence and furloughs, 
except those granted by the War Department, be annulled on the 11th 
of August, and required all officers and men capable of service, to join 
forthwith their commands under penalty of trial by court-martial. 
The third paragraph directed that on the 18th of August, every regi- 
ment and corps in the Army, should be mustered with a view to ascer- 
taining the absentees and stopping their pay. The officers absent with- 
out cause, were to be dismissed from the service; the men, unless 
restored to duty, were to be treated as deserters. 

The fourth paragraph, after enjoining corps, division, brigade, 
regimental, and other commanders, to make the muster and report the 
absentees, stated: 

Any oflficer failing in his duty herein, will be deemed guilty of gross n^lect of duty 
and be dismissed from the service. 

The fifth paragraph, recogiiized the folly of further invoking the aid 
of the governors. It prescribed: 

A commissioner shall be appointed by the Secretary of War, to superintend the 
execution of the order in their respective States. 

The next paragraph invoked the aid of civil officers both of the 
States and the United States. It read: 

The United States marshals in the respective districts, the mayor and chief of 
police of any town or city, the sheriff of the respective counties m each State, all 
postmasters, and justices of the peace, are authorized to act as special provost-marshals 
to arrest any officer or private soldier fit for duty who may be found absent from his 
command without just cause, and convey him to the nearest military post or depot. 
The transportation, reasonable expenses of this duty, and $5 will l>e paid for each 
officer or private so arrested and delivered. 

It will be seen from this paragraph, that the Government expected 
civil officers to give up their legitimate pursuits, to encounter the diffi- 
culties and dangers of arresting deserters, liable to capital punishment, 
for the paltry sum of $5 each.^ 

<>Thi8 order by the President, was issued but seventeen days after the order of the 
Secretary of War, authorizing the Surgeon-General to send the sick in squads back to 
their States. 
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August 4, by General Orders, No. 95, the execution of General 
Orders, No. 92, was committed to Simeon Draper, Esq., of New York, 
who was appointed a commissioner of the War Department, with his 
office in Washington. He was directed to 

communicate with the marshals, mayors, chiefs of police, and other special provost- 
marshals designated in said order, 

all of whom, save the United States marshals, could, if they saw fit, 
treat his communication with contempt. 

The civil commissioner was scarcely permitted to assume his new 
duties when, September 24, by General Orders, No. 140, the Secretary 
of War created a corps of provost-marshals, the supervision and con- 
trol of which was vested in a Provost-Marshal-General of the War 
Department, with headquarters at the seat of Government The 
second paragraph stated that there would be appointed in each State 
*'one or more special provost-marshals," as necessity might require, 
who would report to and receive orders from the the irrovost-Marshal- 
General. 

The third and fourth paragraphs related to the duties and powers 
of the provost-marshals, and were as follows: 

Third. It will be the duty of the special provopt-marshals to arrest all deserters, 
whether regulars, volunteers, or militia, and send them to the nearest military com- 
mander or military post, where they can be cared for and sent to their respective 
regiments; to arrest, upon the warrant of the Judge- Advocate, all disloyal peisons 
suDJect to arrest under the orders of the War Department; to inquire into and report 
treasonable practices, seize stolen or embezzled property of the Government, detect 
spies of the enemy, and perform such other duties as may be enjoined upon them by 
tne War Department; and report all their proceedings promptly to the Provoet- 
Marshal-General. 

Fourth. To enable special provost-marshals to discharge their duties efficiently, 
they are authorized to call on any {ivailable military force within their respective 
districts, or else to employ the assistance of citizens, constables, sherife, or police 
officers, so far as may oe neoessanr, under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Provost-Marshal-Oeneral of the War Department, with the approval of the 
Secretary of War. 

The fifth and sixth sections fixed the pay of the special provost- 
marshals at ^ dollars per month, their traveling expenses certified 

under oath, to be paid on approval of the Provost-Marshal-General. 

In the creation and support of this corps, the members of which 
were authorized to arrest any citizen, no mention was made of the 
approval or authority of the President. The seventh section pre- 
scribed: 

All appointments in this service will be subject to be reVoked at the pleasure of 
the Secretary of War. 

The eighth section read: 

All orders heretofore issued by the War Department conferring authority upon 
other officers to act as provost-marshals (except those who have received special 
commissions from the War Department) are hereby revoked. 

oThe amount of pay which these special provost-marshals were to receive is left 
blank in the original of General Orders, No. 140, War Department, dated September 
24, 1862. In a subsequent order^ General Orders, No. 73, War Department, dated 
March 24, 1863, the existing appomtments of special provost-marshals were revoked 
and provision was made for the reappointment of one provost-marshal for each 
difltnct, who was to receive the pay and allowances of a captain of cavalry. — Editobs. 
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SUSPENSION OF THE WHIT OF ffATiv.Aa GOBPU8. 

The next day, September 25, as a war measure essential to the 
preservation oi the Union, the President, by proclamation, declared: 

First That during the existing insurrection, and as a necessary measure for sup- 
pressing the same, all rebels and insurants, their aids and abettors, within the 
United States, and all persons discouragmg volunteer enlistments, resisting militia 
drafts, or ^Ity of any disloyal practice affording aid and comfort to rebels against 
the authority of the United States, shall be subject to martial law, and liable to trial 
and punishment by courts-martial or militar^r commission. 

Second. That the writ of habeas corpus is suspended in respect to all persons 
arrested, or who are now, or hereafter during the rebellion shall be, imprisoned in 
any fort, camp, arsenal, military prison, or other place of confinment by any military 
authority, or by the sentence of any court-martial or military commission. * * ♦ 

The preceding order, which was far more dangerous to liberty than 
to deserters, closed the series of futile attempts to suppress evils, which 
would never have befallen the country but for the unwise deter- 
mination to carry on the war as a confederacy instead of as a nation. 
Whether we consider them as dictated in ignorance, or as based on a 
thorough knowledge of our military history, it is evident that the laws 
and the orders from the War Department, up to the close of the year 
1862, had scarcely any other effect than to threaten the collapse of the 
Government, through inability, first to raise, and afterwards to prevent, 
the dissolution of our armies. 

In foreign armies, it is the duty of the General Staff to draw up the 
bills relating to military organization, which, after approval by the 
War Minister, are presented to the representatives of the people. The 
latter may refuse to incur the expense of reforms, but do not question 
the wisdom of the details. They know that they have been wrought 
out, not by recluses walled in by the archives of the War Department, 
but by officers who in every grade have exercised command in the line, 
and know the wants of the service. Such was the case with some of 
our adjutants-general in 1862. They could draw up orders, call offi- 
cers to account for errors in their muster rolls, etc., but having given 
but little, if any, attention to the means of raising and supporting armies, 
they could do but little to check the progress of the Government 
toward bankruptcy and ruin. 

For want of such a simple device as territorial recruitment and 
regimental depots, we see tnat at first but four officers were desig- 
nated '* to correct the evils and irregularities arising from the peculiar 
state of the service," in a territory embracing 758,000 square miles. 
For paroled prisoners in the Eastern and Middle States, one depot 
was designated for a territory of 168,OO0 square miles. Camp Chase 
was made the sole depot for an area of 274,000 square miles; Jefferson 
Barracks for a yet larger territory of 315,000 square miles. Many 
other orders, not yet quoted, show that the evils to be corrected had 
their immediate origin in the State Hospitals, but in no instance was 
the regimental depot suggested as a means of diminishing the frequency 
of desertion. 

SUPPRESSION OP BBOBUniNG. 

• 

Those who, on the ground of the inexperience of our leaders, would 
excuse or cover up the blunders committed during the Rebellion, 
unwittingly furnish the best arguments that can be adduced in favor 
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of adopting a wise and strong military system in time of peace. The 
dispersion of our armies E^t and West, and the order making- the Sur- 
geon-General and the medical officers in charge of General Hospitals, 
independent of commanding generals in the field, were not the only 
vital mistakes in command and administration, committed during the 
three months' supremacy of the Secretary of War.* 

Many a Roman general, refusing to engage his raw levies till he had 
prepared them for battle, was in time accorded the honors of a triumph, 
but this policy, always successful in the provinces, was never safe for 
the general when operating near the capital. 

The same was true with us in 1862. Bull Run had been forgotten, 
the General in Chief, accused of having no plan, was considered an 
obstructor, military advice was at a discount. The opinion prevailed 
in Congress that 200,000 men could march from Washington to New 
Orleans without opposition. All that was wanted was for someone to 
command, *' forward." Imbued with false confidence, the spirit of 
economy again triumphed. The great Army of 1861, having swollen 
above 600,000, it seemed preposterous to ask for more men. From all 
quarters, save the army, came the demand to stop recruiting. The 
Secretary of War, if he did not share the popular opinions at least 
yielded to it. To the unwise orders issued during the first week in 
April, another was added, equally fatal to a speedy suppression of the 
rebellion. 

By General Orders, No. 33, dated April 3, the Secretary of War 
directed that in every State the recioiiting service for volunteers be 
discontinued; that the officers and men on recruiting duty return to their 
regiments; that the superintendents of the volunteer recruiting service 
close their offices, and that the public property belonging to the recruit- 
ing service be sold to the best advantage possible, the proceeds to be 
credited to the fund for "collecting, drilling, and organizing 
volunteers."* 

To understand the scope of this order, it is necessary to go back for 
a moment to the year 1861. 

After the fall of Fort Sumter, the need of troops was so urgent, that 
no thought was given to physical examinations until quite 300,000 men 
had been received into the service. As a natural consequence, many 
men unfit for duty immediately applied for discharge. To prevent 
the recurrence of such enlistments, an order was issued on the 3d of 
August directing a physical examination of volunteers previous to 
their future muster and acceptance. The same oixler. No. 51, also 
prescribed that when the discharge was granted within three months 
after his enlistment, the soidier should receive no pay nor allowances, 
except subsistence and tmnsportation to his home. Discharges thus 
became the first visible cause of depletion, to which were speedily 
added detached service, sickness, absenteeism, and desertion.^ 

The War Department soon saw the importance of maintaining the 
regiments at their maximum standard. Regular officers were appomted 
mustering officers, as also disbursing officers of the funds appropriated 
by Congress for collecting, drilling, and organizing volunteers. 

o This was also done daring the Spanish- American War and resulted from paragraph 
1433, Army Regulations, 1895. — Editors. 

ft General Orders, No. 33, contained three paragraphs. The first, issued by direc- 
tion of the President, dismissed an officer Irom the volunteer service. The other 
two were evidently issued by the authority of the Secretary of War, no reference 
being made to the President 
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As early as the 15th of August, t»mps of rendezvous and instruction 
for volunteers, under oflScers of the regular service, were established 
in the vicinity of New York, Elmira, Bferrisburg, and Cincinnati. The 
next step was to get recruiting agents; and here again it was a mis- 
fortune that no one advised or prevailed upon the Secretary of War 
to establish regimental depots. The device would have been simple, 
and in the end proved the most ecomomical, but instead of adopting it, 
General Orders, No. 69, of August 28, 1861, sought to remedy one evil 
by increasing another. Conmianding officers of volunteer regiments, 
subject to the approval of brigade, division, and corps or departmental 
commanders, were authorizea to detach or — 

detail from time to time, as required, one commissioned officer, or two if necessarv, 
with one or two noncommissioned officers or privates, to recruit in the districts in 
which the regiments or companies were raised. 

The officers in charge of these recruiting parties received their 
instructions from the regular mustering officers. 

December 3, 1861, a general system for recruiting was promulgated 
in General Orders, No. 105. A regular officer was appointed general 
superintendent of each State, with headquarters and general depots at 
Augusta, Maine; Burlington, Vermont; Concord, New Hamj^hire; 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Providence, Rhode Island; Fort Trum- 
bull, Connecticut; Elmira and Albany, New York (headquarters at 
Albany); Trenton, New Jersey; Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; Annapolis, Maryland; Wheeling, Virgnia; Columbus, 
Ohio; Louisville, Kentucky; Indianapolis, Indiana; Springfield, Illi- 
nois; Detroit, Michigan; Madison, Wisconsin; Fort Snelling, Minne- 
sota; Davenport, Iowa; Jefferson Barracks, Missouri; and Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 

On the requisition of the superintendents, a suitable number of vol- 
unteer officers, noncommissioned officers, and privates were detailed 
for duty in the staff departments, and as drill masters at the respective 
depots. 

The recruiting parties for each regiment, now consisting of two com- 
missioned officers and four noncommissioned officers or privates, de- 
tailed for a tour of six months, were assigned to rendezvous by the 
superintendents. 

One advantage of territorial and regimental recruiting is, that when 
a man is asked to enlist he can be told that in the service he will be 
among his friends. But this, although it was the system adopted by 
England and all other civilized countries except our own, was not the 
system promulgated in the order. The men recruited at the regimental 
rendezvous were sent in small squads to the general depots, upon 
which (Paragraph X) commanders of volunteer regiments, batteries, 
and independent companies, made their requisitions for such recruits 
as mi^ht be required. The State thus again became the territorial 
limit, instead of a regimental or Congressional district.* 

In establishing the various rendezvous, the superintendents were 
authorized to arrange for rent of buildings, subsistence, and other 
expenses; thev were also charged with keeping on hand clothing for 
recruits and the arms necessary for their instruction. It was this elab- 
orate and expensive system of recruiting, scarcely in operation more 

a By General Orders, No. 3, 1S62, officer^ were directed to recmit for their own 
regiments instead of for the general service. 
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than three months, which the new Secretary of War d^nolished by 
an order issued the same day McDowell's corps was detached from tb^ 
Army of Uie Potomac. 

The gravity of this mistake in administration was soon perceived to 
be nearly as great as the one relating to command. The first effort 
to retrieve it shows how thoroughly uie Government was committed 
to the Confederate system, so tenaciously adhered to during the Revo- 
lution. The Government agents, r^ular and volunteer, bad been 
scattered; there were no longer any general or regimental rendezvous; 
but the governors remained, and to them the l^retary turned for 
assistance. 

Mav 1 he therefore issued War Department General Orders, No. 49, 
as follows: 

Upon requisitions made by commanders of armies in the field authority will be 
given by the War Department to the governors of the respective States to recruit 
regiments now in service. 

But under the volunteer system, the one element of success^ was 
lacking — recruiting for depleted regiments carried with it no military 
patronage; however efficient he might be, no officer or man in pro- 
curing recruits was offered the reward of promotion. This effort 
having totally failed, but one course remained, and that, regardless of 
expense, was to return to the system so recently abolished. Accord- 
ingly, on the 6th of June, by General Orders, No. 60. the volunteer 
recruiting service was restored as it previously existed; but too late, 
for individual volunteering, — for the old regiments had practically 
ceased. 

July 25, another effort was made to revive it by increasing the recruit- 
ing details to two officers from each regiment and one noncommis- 
sioned officer or private from each company; but, as we shall see, the 
old regiments, now ably commanded, were left to become skeletons, 
while under the patronage of the governors a new army sprai^ into 
existence, nearly all of whose officers were as destitute of skul and 
training as those who led the raw troops at Bull Run. 

General Orders, No. 88, issued on the 25th of July, will bear further 
inspection. The cadre of a company as established by the law of July 
22, 1861, consisted of 1 captain, 2 lieutenants, 5 sergeants, and 8 corpor- 
als — total, 16. The order referred to detached two officers and ten 
noncommissioned officers and men, which fell but four short of the 
cadre of a company in the field and but seven short of the cadre 
of a regular depot company in the French army. There being at 
the time, more tnan six nundred regiments in the field belonging to 
the Army of 1861, it would have been possible, had the word '^ depot" 
again been suggested to the Secretary of War, to have established at 
least two regimental depots in each Congressional district 

Within each of these small territories there would have been 24 or 
more officers and noncommissioned officers in sympathy with the com- 
munity, proud of their regiments, and subject to the direct orders of 
the Government, who would always have been on the alert to enlist 
recruits and to bring deserters to justice. 

Had this system been adopted, the waiting rooms of the governors 
would no longer have been filled with absentees asking for transpor- 
tation to the office of a quartermaster in some distant city; the sick 
soldier and emaciated prisoner of war, carried by their parents or 
relations to these regimental depots, would at once have been among 
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oomrades and friends. The depots would have been so many centers 
toward which would have converged recruits, sick ai\d wounded con- 
valescents, absentees, and deserters, who, as soon as their numbers 
became sufficiently lar^e, would have been conducted by intelligent 
officers or noncommissioned officers to their regiments in the field. 

The plan, however, does not appear to have been suggested or enter- 
tained. Tlie 8,000 or more officers and noncommissioned officers and 
men, detached under the order, wore used only to recruit 

In the meantime, the Secretary, as we have seen, be^^an the task of 
suppressing absenteeism with the aid at first of but four military 
conunanders. Increasing thb number, he next invoked the aid of 

Governors, mayors, sheriffs, and chieis of police. Appeals to the 
tate a^nts proving fruitless, he at last, in place of regimental depots, 
established a corps of detectives, who, inst^d of arresting deserters, 
found employment in arresting such citizens as were denounced as 
disloyal, under the warrant of a judge advocate. 

GAMPS OP INSTRUCTION. 

Besides the advantages already referred to, regimental cWpots, had 
they been adopted, could have rendered another service equally 
important. They would have been the natural places for arming and 
equipping the recruits, and for instructing them in all the details of 
the scnool of the soldier. 

In default of them, the orders just quoted directed that tho recruits 
should be ecjuipped and instructcKi at the general depot in each State. 
More than six months later an effort was made to establish at Annapo- 
lis a large camp of instruction for 50,000 men, composed in due pro- 
S)rtion8 of infantry, cavalry, and artillery. The camp, by General 
rders, No. 69, of June 6, 1862, was placed under the comn'and of 
General Wool, assisted by chiefs of cavalry and artillery, a^d the 
necessary staff officers for all the administrative departments. 

Impracticable from the beginning, the magnitude of the object was 
sufficient to defeat its accomplishment It was not merely a qi^estion 
of assembling 50,000 men; the demand for reenforcements was so 
great that no body of troops, even 5,000 strong, could be suffered to 
remain together for the simple purpose of instruction. Raw regiu^ents, 
as well as recruits, had to be sent at once to the field, where the only 
opportunities for drill were offered during the suspension of i^i^tive 
operations. 

Under a depot system, individual instruction, the real object of the 
camp, could easily have been secured without raising the cry that 
large commands were lying idle. The regimental depots would bave 
exceeded 600; by recruiting and maintaining them at the small figure 
of 100 men eacn, there would have been available in the different 
States a trained reserve of no less than 60,000 men. 

ARBITEART ARRESTS. 

To the discomfiture of the demagogue, the years 1861-62 proved that 
it is wars and not standing armies which are dangerous to liberty. 
As an exhibition of brute force, war in its nature makes both govern- 
ment and people despotic. During the Revolution the patriot applauded 
the arrest of the Tory, and with satisfaction saw his property eithef 
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confiscated, plundered, or destroyed. Daring the Rebellion the patriot 
supported the Government in every measure looking to the restora- 
tion of the Union. 

It will ever be the characteristic of the patriot that he will value his 
own life less than the life of the nation; that he will surrender his own 
liberty for the liberty of the people; and this not so much from senti- 
ment as from a clear perception of dutv. The right of self-defense 
belongs to nations no less than to individuals. 

Whatever may be its form, every government rests on the funda- 
mental principle that in time of war, the life, property, and liberty of 
its citizens are at its disposal. Power over the life and property of 
the citizen, is given to the Government by that clause of the Constitu- 
tion which authorizes Congress **to raise and support armies.'' By 
implication, power over the liberty of the citizen is conferred by the 
clause which states: 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless when. Id 
case of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require it 

It thus appears that in foreign wars, the lives of those citizens only 
will be affected who, under the laws, may be drafted into the army. 
The personal liberty of the remaining citizens cannot be subverted 
except in case of invasion. 

In civil wars, the liberty of the citizen is in constant peril. He may 
be drafted into the Army, his propertj' may be seized, the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus may be suspended from the beginning 
till the end of the rebellion; and during such suspension he ma^ at any 
time be arrested, brought to trial before a court-martial, and, if found 
guilty of violating the laws of war, be sentenced to imprisonment or 
death. 

Such being the powers conferred upon the government, the lover of 
free institutions should be quick to discover, that the only military 
system compatible with safety, is the one which, regardless of tem- 
porary economy, will in all emergencies insure wars alike short and 
decisive. 

In 1861 had the Government been able to bring 10,000 regulars upon 
the battlefield of Bull Run, it is probable that the personal liberty of cit- 
izens of the loyal States need never have been violated; but the first 
success of the msurgents having made their aiders and abettors bold 
and defiant, no other course was left open, except to subject them to 
the pains and penalties of military law. 

The first suspension of the writ of habeas corpus applicable to the 
islands of Key West, Tortugas, and Santa Rosa, was authorized by the 
President on the 3d of May, 1861. On the 25th of May, a resident of 
Maryland, known to be giving information to the enemy and belonging 
to a military company hostile to the Government, was arrested ana 
confined in Fort McHenir. A writ of habeas corpus having been 
granted in his behalf by Chief Justice Taney, was returned by the 
military commander, General Cadwallader, with the statement that he 
"was duly authorized by the President of the United States to sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus for the public safety;" he also added 
that he was instructed "that in times of civil strife, errors, if any, 
should be on the side of safety to the country." 

Notwithstanding the opinion pronounced by the Chief Justice, tliat 
the President could not suspena the writ, nor authorize any military 
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officer to do so, the President continued to exercise his constitutional 
powers and more arrests followed. 

On the 5th of July, 1862, the Attorney-General rendered an opinion 
sustaining the action of the President, and from that time arrests and 
imprisonments became still more frequent 

September 16, 1862, Greneral McClellan, in full sympathy with the 
Administratipn^r arrested several members of the Maryland House of 
Delegates who, on their way to an extra session, were suspected of a 
design to pass an ordinance of secession. Arrests were at first made 
under the authority of the State Department, but on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1862, the President after justifying his conduct and stating that 
"he felt it his duty to employ with energy the extraordinary powers 
which the Constitution confides to him in cases of insurrection," 
directed that "extraordinary arrests will hereafter be made under 
direction of the military authorities alone."* 

September 24, the duty of arresting disloyal persons in common 
with deserters, was imposed chiefly upon the corps of special provost- 
marshals, organized and appointed, by the Secretary of War. 

These arrests, sanctioned both by the Constitution and Congress, did 
not fail to arouse the indignation of the sympathizers and supporters 
of the Rebellion. They denounced the Government as a despotism, but 
could not charge a standing army with any crime against liberty. 
Those who fomented the rebellion, and not the Government, were 
primarily responsible for the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus. 
The arrests were ordered by the nighest civil authority in the Repub- 
lic, and executed not by a Regular Army but by a corps of civil detec- 
tives, aided by a volunteer army fresh from the people. 

a Raymond's President Lincoln's Administration, p. 347. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

KILITABY -LBOJBLATIOV OF 186S. 



The military legislation of the year 1862, be^oDing with an exhibi- 
tion of national unity and strength, ended in weakness and folly, due 
to the distinction unfortunately msMie by Confess between the power 
to raise and to support armies. It has already been noticed tnat in 
December, 1861, tne Military Committee of the Senate declared the 
volunteers to be militia, and that to convert them into a national force, 
officered by the President, would be an invasion of the rights of the 
States, ana therefore unconstitutional. Within little more than a 
month after this remarkable declaration, both Houses of Congress rose 
to a full conception of their power to support armies. 

GOVEENMENT CONTROL OP BAILROADS. 

It was early discovered that railroads, as lines of communication, 
were exercising a powerful influence over military operations, and 
that to insure the regular transportation of troops and supplies, those 
at least within the insurrectionary States, must oe under tne absolute 
control of the military authorities. 

To secure this result Congress, by the act of January 31, 1862, 
authorized the President, whenever in his judgment the public safety 
might require it — 

To take possession of any or all the telegraph lines of the tJnited States, their offices 
and appurtenances; to take possession of any or all the railroad lines in the United 
States, their rolling stock, their offices, shops, buildings, and all their appendages 
and appurtenances. ♦ ♦ ♦ To place under military control all the officers, a^^ts, 
and employees belonging to the telegraph and railroad lines thus taken possession of 
bjr the Fr^dent, so that they shall be considered as a post-road and a part of the 
military establishment of the United States, subject to all the restrictions mipoeed by 
the rules and Articles of War.<< 

The second section prescribed that within any State or district where 
the laws of the Unitea States were opposed, any attempt by any party 
or parties whomsoever to resist or interfere with tne unrestrained 
use by Government of the property described in the preceding sec- 
tion," or ''any attempt to injure or destroy the property aforesaid," 
should ''be punished as a military offense, by death, or such other 
penalty as a court-martial may impose. " If the law be examined a 
little closer, it will be observed tnat in this instance Congress exer- 
cised to the fullest extent the war power conferred upon it by the 
Constitution. 

oOallan's Military Laws of the United States, sec 1, p. 482. 
480 
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Hie seizure of the property was fully warranted by its authority to 
3upport armies, but beyond this the law possesses a peculiar interest 
as oeing in realitj the first step toward conscription. The property 
was not alone seized^ but, without their consent, the personnel or rail- 
roads from the president down were declared to be ''a part of the 
military establishment of the United States, subject to all the restric- 
tions imposed by the rules and articles of war." 

The eflfect of this law was no less gratifying than surprising. 
Ignoring the States, it applied directly to the people and met with the 
people's response. 

lue railroad presidents did not wait for the Government to take 
possession, but anticipating^ its wants, they, with a patriotism that will 
ever do them honor, met in convention at Washington, where they 
submitted for the approval of the Government a tarifi' for the trans- 
portation of troops and supplies, which, regardless of the depreciation 
of the currency^ continued in force till the close of the war. 

The extraordinary powers conferred on the Government by this law 
will best be understock by the following order, issued by the President 
from the War Department, February 10, 1862: 

Ordered, That D. 0. McCallum be, and is hereby, appointed Military Director 
and Superintendent of Bailroads in the United States, witn authority to enter upon, 
take possession of, hold and use all railroads, endues, cars, locomotives, equipments, 
appenda^ and appurtenances that may be required lor the transport of troops, arms, 
ammunition, and military supplies of the United States, and to do and perform all 
acts and things that may be necessary and proper to be done for the safe and speedy 
transport aforesaid. «( 

In regard to the operation of this law, the Secretary of War in his 
report for 1862 states: 

* * * It has not been found necessary to exercise within the loyal States the 
power conferred upon the President by law, to take actual military possession of the 
railroads of the country. The various companies met in convention in this city 



to be just and equitable, and they have performed all the services reouired of them 
by the Department with a promptness, eflSdency, and cheerfulness which do honor 
to the patriotism of their managers. & 

In his report for 1865 he added: 

* * * The agreement made early in the war with the railroad companies of the 
loyal States, fixine reduced rates of military transportation,^ remains m force, and 
has been extended to the railroads in the l^uthem States since the termination of 
hostilities, c « 

INGBEASE OF MEDICAL DEPABTMENT. 

April 16, a law was passed adding to the Medical Department a 
Surgeon-General, with the rank or brigadier-general; an Assistan- 
Surgeon-General, and a Medical Idspector-General, each with the rank 
of colonel of cavalry; 8 medical inspectors, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonels of cavalry; 10 surgeons, 10 assistant surgeons, and 20 medical 
cadets. 

Under section 4 of the law, the Surgeon-Greneral, Assistant Surgeon- 
General, Medical Inspector-General, and medical inspectors were 
appointed by selection from the Medical Corps of the Army and from 

<>McOallum's Beport> Messages and Documents, War Department, 1865-66^ pt 3, p. 1. 

> Report of Secretary of War for 1862, p. 12. 

c Messages and Documents, War Department, 1865-66, Beport of Secretary of War, 
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the suiffeons in the volunteer servioe. The 10 surgeons and 10 assist- 
ant surgeons were appointed by promotion from the Medical Corps. 

The seventh section made the increase provisional for the war, with 
the equitable provision that officers promoted from the Medical Corps 
of the Army should revert to the rank they would have held had they 
not accepted provisional advancement. 

The objections to the next law of May 14 have been stated under 
the head of discharges. It was entitled— 

An act to facilitate the discharge of enlisted men for physical disability, 

and unwisely gave each medical inspector absolute power to discharge 
on his own certificate, without superior approval, any man whose 
physical disability might "make it disadvantageous to the service that 
2e be retained therein." 

The next important law, approved July 2, was both national and 
confederate in character. The first section authorized the President 
to appoint 40 surgeons and 120 assistant surgeons of volunteers; no 
appomtment to hd made until the officer had been examined by a 
medical board convened by the Secretary of War. The law further 
enacted that the vacancies in the grade of surgeon should be filled 
from the grade of assistant surgeon, "on the ground of merit only." 
The second section abolished the title of brigade surgeons, designated 
them surgeons of volunteers, and placed them all under tne direction 
of the Surgeon-General. 

The humanity of these two sections, whereby the best medical attend- 
ance was insured to such of the sick and wounded as came under the 
care of the regular and volunteer surgeons appointed by the President, 
is too obvious to need comment. Tne thira and last section, by con- 
trast, reveals the bad features of the State rights or confederate system. 
It authorized an additional assistant surgeon to each regiment of volun- 
teers, but as these officers, more than a thousand in number, were 
appointed by the governors, any qualifying examination was out of 
the question. 

The ablest as well as the most ignorant practitioners in the land 
were eligible for appointment Sucn as came into the Army without 
receiving a previous license or diploma were ijermitted to experiment 
with the lives and health of their patients until found to be incompe- 
tent; or, detected in malpractice, they were at last brought before a 
board and dismissed from the service. 

PENSIONS. 

July 14, a law was passed relating to pensions. 

The first section prescribed that, noncommissioned officers and pri- 
vates of the regulars, volunteers, and militia, *' disabled by reason of 
any^ wound received or disease contracted while in the service of the 
United States and in the line of duty "should, on due proof, receive 
for the "highest rate of disability" the following pensions: 

^er month, 

Uentenant-colonels and all officers of higher rank $30. 00 

Majors , 25.00 

Captains 20.00 

First lieutenants 17.00 

Second lieatenants 16.00 

Konconimissioned officers and privates ,•„•,««•«,••, Si.00 
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In case of the death of officer or soldier by reason of wounds or 
sickness contracted in the line of duty, the same pension was made 
payable to the widow, or if no widow, then to the children, subject 
to the condition that the pension should continue to the widow during 
her widowhood, or to the children till they severally reached the age 
of 16. Another scale of pensions was established for inferior rates of 
disability, and the law was also made applicable to the Navy. 

TREASON AND SLAVERY. 

July 17, an important law was passed relating to treason and slavery. 

The first section enacted that any person adjudged guilty of tne 
crime of treason should suffer death, or, at the discretion of the court, 
imprisonment for not less than five years, and a fine of not less than 
$10,000; in both cases his slaves were declared and made forever free. 

The ninth section enacted that all slaves of persons engaged in aiding 
and abetting the Rebellion who should escape to the lines of the Army, 
should — 

be deemed captives of war, and shall be forever free of their servitude and not 
again held as slaves. 

The tenth section forbade any slave escaping to another State or 
Territory, to be given up to his lawful owner except on condition that 
the owner had not borne arms against the Government, nor in any way 
given aid or comfort to the Rebellion. The same section also forbade 
any military or naval commander to give up any slave to his owner, or 
judge of the validity of the latter's title, on pain of being dismissed 
from the service. 

The eleventh section looked to the military employment of the slaves 
or f reedmen. It authorized the President^ 

to employ as many persons of African descent as he may deem necessary and proper 
for the suppression of this Rebellion, and for this purpose he may organize and use 
them in such manner as he may judge best for the public welfare. 

The same date, July 17, a second law « tended to promote the eflS- 
ciency of the Regular Army. 

The twelfth section placed it within the discretion of the President 
to retire any officer whose name had been borne on the Army or Navy 
register forty-five years, or who had reached the age of 62 years. In 
the Navy this discretionary law was soon superseded by another, which 
made retirement compulsory at 62 years of age. 

In the Army this discretionary power, still vested in the President, 
is the source of much annoyance to the Executive, while its unceilain 
exercise, chiefly controlled by personal and political considerations, 
blocks promotion, keeps officers who are unfit for field service in high 
station, paralyzes instruction, and destroys the independence and man- 
liness of character, which are alone compatible with the efficient and 
faithful performance of duty/ 

cCallan's Military Laws of the United States, p. 200. 

6The Army Retiring Act of June 30, 1882, provides ** that when an officer has perved 
forty years, either as an officer or soldier in the regular or volunteer service, or both, 
he shall, if he makes application therefor to the President, be retired from active 
service and placed on the n tired list, and when an officer is 64 years of a^e he shall 
be retire<l from active service and placed on the retired list." Military Laws of the 
United States ( Davis ).--Editob8. 

54760**— 16 ^28 
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The seventeenth section related to summary dismissals, and read — 

That the President of the United States be, and hereby is, authorized and reauested 
to dismiss and discharge from the military service, either in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Volunteer force, in the United States s^rice, any officer for any cause 
which, in his judgment, either renders such officer unsuitable for, or whose dismis- 
sion would promote, the public service. « 

The twenty-second and last section added 1 colonel, 2 lieutenant- 
colonels, and 9 majors to the Adjutant-GeneraPs Department, abolished 
the ^raae of captain, and as a further means of promoting efficiency 
and lessening favoritism, prescribed that all the vacancies in the grade 
of major should be filled, by selection from among the captains of the 
Army. 

For the want of such a law relative to the administrative depart- 
ments, it is not uncommon to see first lieutenants made majors and 
paymasters over the heads of all the captains of the Army; second 
lieutenants in like manner have been made captains and quartermasters 
over the heads of all the first lieutenants. In such cases promotion 
has been gained not by any pretension to merit, but by the unscrupu- 
lous use of political influence. 

MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS. 

The next law, approved July 17, reads like a chapter from the Jour- 
nals of the Continental Congress during the darkest days of the 
Revolution. The two militarv committees which were primarily 
responsible for military^ legislation seemed incapable of profiting 
either by history or their own experience. Trust in the militia and 
a persistent adherence to short enlistments had bankrupted the Gov- 
ernment in the struggle for independence: had led to Harmar's and 
St. Clair's defeats in the Indian wars of 1791; and more humiliating 
still, had led to the burning of Buffalo and the destruction of the 
capital in the war of 1812. To this policy, both impotent and extrava- 
gant, Congress again returned a fortnight after the close of the Seven 
Days' battle, at the very moment, too, that the Confederates were 
meditating their second advance upon Washington and the Potomac. 

The first section of the law, looking to the States, authorized the 
President to call out the militia for any period not exceeding nine 
months. 

It further provided that *'if by reason of defects in existing laws 
or in the execution of them in tne several States or any of flaem," 
it should be found necessary to "provide for enrolling the militia and 
otherwise putting this act into execution," the President should be 
authorized, '' in such cases, to make all necessary rules and regula- 
tions," the enrollment to embrace all able-bodied male citizens between 
the ages of 18 and 45. 

The second section prescribed that the militia when called into serv- 
ice should be organized in the mode prescribed by law for the volunteers. 

A comparison of this law with the Constitution, will show that Con- 
gress, in declining to raise its own armies, again needlessly exposed 
the Government So a grave danger. The appointment of the officers 
of the militia was, by the Constitution, expressly reserved to the States; 
nevertheless, if any governors, through negligence or opposition 
refused to commission the officers, the law encouraged the President to 

o Oallan's Military Laws of the United States, p. 529. 
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go over their heads by conferring upon him the fullest authority for 
enrolling the militia ^^and otherwise putting the act into execution." 

The second section, under the constitutional right reserved to the 
States, implied a new army of raw troops, who, under State laws, 
could only be commanded by officers elected by their men. The mania 
for raw troops and short enlistments was not confined to the militia. 

The third section, in addition to the million of volunteers previously 
authorized by law, empowered the President '^ to accept the services of 
any number of volunteers not exceeding 100,000, as infantry, for a 
period of nine months, unless sooner discharged," the said volunteers 
to receive, on being mustered into the service, one month's pay and a 
bounty of $25. 

While patriotic men were thus encouraged to enlist in new reri- 
ments of militia and volunteers for the short term of nine months, tne 
veteran regiments in the field were not wholly forgotten. For the 
purpose of filling their ranks the President was authorized ''to accept 
the services of volunteers in such numbers as may be presented for 
that purpose for twelve months if not sooner discharged." These 
volunteers, who by association with veteran comrades would become 
the best of soldiers before the date of their discharge, were granted 
$50 bounty, a sum equal to half the bounty grant^ in 1861 to the 
patriot army which enlisted for three years. 

The seventh section, for the speedy trial of minor oflfenses, substi- 
tuted a field officer's court in place of the regimental and garrison 
courts-martial, the punishment inflicted by the sentence of a field officer 
not to exceed that inflicted by a regimental court-martial. 

Although late in the day, the ninth and tenth sections authorized the 
creation of army corps, with a corps staflf consisting of one assistant 
adjutant-general, one quartermaster^ one commissary of subsistence, 
and one assistant inspector-general, each with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel; the officers so assigned to be selected by the President from 
the regular or volunteer forces. £ach corps commander was also 
allowed, on his own recommendation, three aids-de-camp, who also 
belonged to the corps staff — one with the rank of major, the other two 
captains — the officers so recommended to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate. 

The tenth section also prescribed that the senior officer of artillery 
of each army corps should, '4n addition to his other duties, act as 
chief of artillery and ordnance at the headquarters of the corps," but 
it gave him no increased rank or command. 

The eleventh section prescribed that all cavalry forces in the service 
of the United States should be organized into regiments of twelve 
companies each. The twelfth section authorized the President to 
organize and *' receive into the service of the United States for the 
purpose of constructing entrenchments, or performing camp service, 
or any other labor, or any military or naval service for wnich they 
may be competent, persons of African descent," the persons so 
employed to receive, under the fifteenth section, one ration per day 
ana ten dollars per month, three of which might be paid in clothine. 

Among the resolutions of Congress in 1862, one wisely prescribea: 

That whenever military operations may require the presence of two or more 
officers of the same grade m the same field or department, the President may assij^n 
the command of the forces in sach field or department without regard to seniority 
of rank-^z 



a Oallan's Military Laws, p. 539. 
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June 21, another resolution, national in its bearinf^, restored the for- 
mer premium of $2 to any citizen or soldier who should present an 
acceptable recruit at any rendezvous for the Regular Army. 

It nas already been stated as an important objection to the State sys- 
tem, that volunteer officers and soldiers might expose themselves and 
perform deeds of valor for their country, but could not receive the 
reward of promotion except through the governors of their States. 

Another resolution of July 12, provided a reward for enlisted men 
of the army and volunteers in the shape of ^^ medals of honor." The 
first part of the resolution read: 

That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to cause 
two thousand "medals of honor '* to be prepared, with suitable emblematic devices, 
and to direct that the same be presented, in the name of Congress, to such noncom- 
missioned officers and privates as shall most distinguish themselves by their eall^itry 
in action and other soldier-like qualities during the present insurrection. « » ♦ • 

The sum of $10,000 was appropriated to carry the resolution into 
effect 

Save the one law authorizing the President to seize the railroads and 
telegraphs, the military legismtion of 1862, as compared with that of 
1861, shows little or no increase of wisdom. Congress had not yet 
discovered the value of military training. It exercised the power to 
support armies, but the power to raise tnem it conferred on the gov- 
ernors. To its mind the volunteer and State systems meant one and 
the same thing. The idea still prevailed that the Union could be saved 
by the voluntary service of its citizens. Patriotism, notwithstanding 
the lesson of Bull Run, was esteemed above discipline. There was no 
need of careful instruction. The war would soon be over; and strong 
in this delusion the views of Congress, more than a year after the fall 
of Fort Sumter, found expression in a law which, could the President 
have executed it, would again have intinisted the destiny of the nation 
to raw troops raised by me States for the brief periods of nine and 
twelve months. 

TBOOPS RAISED IN 1862. 

Before taking the field in 1862, the Army of 1861, by disease, death, 
discharge, detached service, and desertion, had been reduced in effect- 
ive strength to about one-half or two-thirds. Its recruitment, too, had 
been unfortunatelv stopped by the order of April 3, which nearly put 
an end to individual volunteering. The patriotic governors, wno, 
through the system of State and General Hospitals, had been the blind 
instruments of promoting absenteeism and desertion, were the first to 

Sropose a call tor more troops. In a joint letter dated the 28th of 
une, they wrote the President: 

* ♦ ♦ We respectfully request, if it meets with your entire approval, that yon 
at once call upon the several States for such number of men as may be required to 
fill up ail military organizations now in the field, and add to the armies heretofore 
oiiganized such additional number of men as may, in your jud^ent, be necessary to 
garrison and hold all of the numerous cities and mihtary positions that have been 
captured by our armies. * * * All believe that the decisive moment is near at 
ha^d, and to that end the people of the United States are desirous to aid promptly 
in furnishing all reenforcements that you may deem needful to sustain our Govern- 
ment.* 

oCallan's Military Laws, p. 540. 

* Report of the I^vost-Marshal-General, voL 2, p. 103, 
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July 1, the President replied: 

Fully concarriBg in the wisdom of the views expressed to me in so patriotic a 
manner by you, in the comrauication of the 28th day of June, I have decided to 
caall into the service an additional force of 300,000 men. I suggest and recommend 
that the troops should be chiefly of infantry. <» 

There was not a defect or inconsistency in our military system 
which the critical year of 1862 did not fully disclose. 

So far as the danger to liberty was concerned, the President was 
vested with all the authority of a despot. He could suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus, could brine citizens to trial before military commis- 
sions and courts-martial, or, aeclining to give a reason, could shut them 
up within the waUs of a fortress till he saw fit to release them. 

While a state of war, under the Constitution, gave the President this 
power over the personal liberty of the citizens, the law gave him no 
power to place a citizen in the ranks of the Army. This inconsistency 
was revealed by the response to the call for 300,000 volunteers. The 
proposition of the governors was first to call upon the States for such 
numbers of men as might be necessary to fill up all military organiza- 
tions in the field, and then ''add to the armies heretofore organized 
such additional number of men" as in the judgment of the President 
might be necessary. The President, too, probably recognizing the 
worthlessness of untrained cavalry, recommended "that the troops 
should be chiefly of infantry." 

But the President was not master of the situation. He had been 
committed by the laws to the voluntary system, based on the coopera- 
tion of the States, and was bound to stond by it until it should be 
abandoned or involve the Government in ruin. 

The liberty of the citizen was in the hands of the President, but the 
destiny of the nation for the time being was in the hands of the citizen. 
Naturally averse to military restraint^a feeling common to all men 
and too often mistaken for devotion to liberty — the citizen in 1862 
could see little or no distinction between the Kegular and Volunteer 
Aimies then in the field. He did not stop to think that their officers 
knew how to lead them to battle and to care for the food and health 
of their men. Reports spread by deserters had made the discipline 
of both appear obnoxious, and to enlist in either, although recruiting 
parties had been sent back to their States, was scarcely to be thought of. 

The former system, therefore, had again to be revived, "flie old 
re^ments were left to depletion, the governors again granted com- 
missions for recruiting, and, with a success unparalleled in history, a 
second patriotic army sprang into existence, numbering 421,465 men. 

In competition with the new regiments, the total number of men 
procui'ed for the old regiments from the date of the above call till the 
1st of December was 49,990.* 

In the organization of the new regiments we have an additional 
proof that so long as governors are permitted to issue commissions to 
volunteers, military merit can never be rewarded. Every State had 
then in the field hundreds of officers who were qualified by experience 
to command the new troops, but who were necessarily absent from 
their States; and no longer exerting political influence at home, their 
chances for promotion were no better than so many officers of the Keg- 

a Report of the Provoet-Marshal-Greneral. vol. 2, p. 103. 
^Beport of the Secretary of War, December 1, 1S62. 
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ular Army. Worse than denying them promotion, those who remained 
faithfully at their posts had toe mortification of seeing many wordiless 
officers, who had been dismissed or compelled to resign^ come iMick to 
the field with increased rank and conmaand. 

At this period of the war, no governor could afford to be unpatriotic. 
The State system of raising troops was a subsid^^ not to the people but 
to their governors. Magnified in their positions, contrary to the 
express provisions of the Constitution, every facility was ^^nted 
them for extending their personal and political influence. Besides the 
military patronage, which deprived the Government of the means of 
rewarding deeds of valor, they were ^ven also the keys of the national 
Treasury. Until mustered into service, their power over the new regi- 
ments was absolute. General Orders, No. 75, of July 8, issued by 
the Secretary of War, without quoting the authority of the President, 
forbade officers to be mustered into the service except " on the author- 
ity of the governor of the State to which their regiments belong." • 

The transportation of all persons traveling under the orders of a 
governor on business connected with recruiting, was paid by the Gov- 
ernment on presentation of the proper vouchers. 

The third paragraph of the order began — 

UntU regiments are organized and their muster rolls completed, they will be under 
the exclusive control of the governors of the States. 

The same paragraph made every contract entered into by the State 
agents for the subsistence of the troops valid, and directed that they 
be allowed on condition of being approved by the governors. They 
could also furnish quartermaster, medical, ana ordnance stores, but if 
not convenient to do this, the fourth paragraph of the order provided: 

Where it is desired by the governors of States, the United States officers of the 
Quartermaster, Medical, and Ordnance Departments may turn over stores to the State 
authorities, to be issued by them in accordance with the regulations, and accounted 
for to the proper bureau of the War Department. 

The new army raised in this extravagant manner, while the deple- 
tion of the veteran regiments was suffered to continue, was organized 
into 346 regiments of infantry. 44 regiments of cavalry, 12 regiments 
of heavy arallery, 24 independent companies of infantry, 1 battalion 
of heavy artillery, and 57 batteries of light artillery. 

The attentive reader will not fail to observe thiat the Government 
was not merely a slave to the volunteer system in permitting the organ- 
ization of new regiments. The men enforced a choice in reference to 
the arms of service. In the Army of 1861 there were 82 regiments of 
cavalry, which, fully recruited and mounted, would have exceeded 
98,000. Notwithstanding this fact, so difficult was it to ^t horses, 
that less than five hundred men were fit for effective service during 
the campaign of the Second Bull Run. It was also reported that in 
many companies there were not more than five horses which could be 
got out of a walk. Other nations had proved to their own satisfac- 
tion that to make good cavalry required from two to five years, but 
we did not seek to profit from their experience or even our own. 

The Government could not afford to decline anv species of troops, 
and hence when the governors reported that they had raised 44 rai- 
ments of cavalry, aggregating in the maximum more than 50,000, it 
could do nothing less than accept them. 

While the failure to recruit the old army and the creation of the 
new one, scarcely increa.<»ed the military strength of the Union, a glance 
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at the composition of the two armies will show how rapidly the Gov- 
ernment was hastening toward bankruptcy. Both fortunately enlisted 
for three years. They aggregated, exclusive of independent battal- 
ions, batteries, and companies, 906 regiments of infantry, 126 regi- 
ments of cavalry, and 27 regiments of Tight and heavj artillery. 

The number or independent batteries of light artillery in the two 
armies was 186, equivalent to 15 regiments of 12 batteries each. 

Our boasted economy in time of peace vanishes in contemplating 
the military establishment of 1862. Casting aside the Regular Armv, 
the infantry of the volunteer forces exceeded the present Russian Field 
Army on a war footing by 237 battalions. The cavalry, the vast major- 
ity or which was useless till 1863, exceeded the total field, depot, and 
reserve cavalry of the Russian Regular Array by 965 scjuidrons. 

The infantry of the regular field anny of the Russian Empire on 
a war footing numbers 669 battalions; including all the reserve and 
depot troops it numbers l,036i battalions. The cavalry, including the 
reserve and depot cavalry, numbers 547 squadrons, of 128 men each.^ 

The 126 regiments of volunteer cavalry numbered 1,512 companies, 
with a maximum organization of 104 officers and men each — a force 
which could it have been fuUj equipped would have been nearly three 
times as ^eat as that maintained by any government in Europe. 

The chief service rendered by the Army of 1862 was to enable the 
veteran troops to recover the ground so needlessly lost at the begin- 
ning of the campaign. 

Called out too late to actively participate, except in the closing 
battles of the year (Fredericksburg and Murfreesboro), the Govern- 
ment, in consequence of the ignorance and inexperience of the new 
officers,^ was compelled to maintain a second army in a state of train- 
ing for the period of eight months. 

The creation of this army only increased the demand for more men. 
Instead of coming from 600 regiments, requisitions for recruits now 
came from more than a thousand, and to these requisitions the War 
Department was powerless to respond. 

In the meantime depletion had been reduced to a system. The 
Surgeon-General, independent of military commanders, was powerless 
in the hands of the governors. It mattered not where a General Hos- 
pital was located, the moment a soldier stepped within its inclosure 
an agent stood ready to spirit him away, first to his State and then to 
his home. Thus contented to take wfiat the governors would oflfer, 
and give back all they asked, the Government drifted to the vortex of 
a maelstrom which — ^though the Government itself might escape — was 
destined to engulf the entire military and financial resources of the 
people. While this result might have been predicted by any student 
of tne Revolution and the War of 1812, both the Cabinet and Congress 
preserved their faith in a confederate policy. 

The call for the 300,000 volunteers for three years was issued, as we 
have seen, on the 2d of July, but Congress, preferring shorty enlist- 
ments, passed two weeks later the law of July 17, encouraging the 
President to fall back on the militia and volunteers for the term of 
nine months. The authority for the volunteers the President did not 
use, but responding to the sense of Congress he made another effort 
to save the Union uirough the aid of the States. 



aAlmanach di Qotha» 1S79, p. 820. 
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August 4, but five days before the advance g^rd of the Confed- 
erate Army, on its way to Manassas, appeared at Cedar Mountain, the 
President ordered — 

that a draft of 300,000 militia be immediately called into the service of the United 
States, to serve for nine months, unless sooner discharged. « 

The duty of assigning quotas and establishing regulations for the 
draft was devolved upon the Secretary of War. The second para- 
graph of the order directed that in case any State should fail to furnish 
its quota of the 300,000 volunteers bv the 15th of August, the defi- 
ciency should be made up by a special draft from the militia. While 
Congress itself in several of its laws during the Rebellion did not 
recognize -the volunteers as militia, thereby implying that the gov- 
ernor had no constitutional right to appoint their officers, it cannot 
be denied that the appointment of the officers of militia is expressly 
reserved to the States. 

It is also well known that, completely subversive of discipline, the 
militia as voluntary or^nizations in each State are permitted the 
privilege of electing their officers — a privilege which was accorded to 
the volunteers in the law of July 22, 1861, but repealed by the law of 
August 6, 1861. 

In both cases, however, the commission was issued by the governors. 
With these facts apparent, and the further knowledge that the gover- 
nors, by the last two calls, had just been granted the authority to issue 
commissions to armies aggregating 600,000 men, the last paragraph of 
the President's order relating to rewards for distinguisned services 
might better have been omitted. Utterly powerless to enforce it, the 
paragraph read: 

Regulations will be prepared by the War Department, and presented to the Presi- 
dent, with the object of securing the promotion of officers of the Army and Volunteers 
for meritorious and distinguisned services, and of preventing the nomination or 
appointment in the military service of incompetent or unworthy officers. The regu- 
lations will also provide for ridding the service of such incompetent persons as now 
hold commissions in it.<> 

It will be remembered that, on the plea of economy, the President 
and Cabinet in 1814 declined to estaolish a military camp, and also 
refused to permit the commander to call out the militia until a few 
days before the destruction of the capital, when out of 15,000 called 
for, but 1,800 responded.* 

In returning substantially to the same policy, the futile efforts to 
enforce a draft for 300,000 militia in 1862, when the main Confederate 
Army was again marching upon Washington, demands that all the dif- 
ficulties in the way be f uUy considered. 

« Report of the Provost-Marshal-General, vol. 2, p. 104. 

^ As the approach of the British forces was heralded the President called a Cabinet 
council on July 1, and it was agreed to form a great military camp for the protection 
of Washinjrton, to consist of two or three thousand regular troops and 10,000 militia. 
Actually the President issued a call for 93,000 militia from the oevcral States, most of 
whom were permitted to remain at their homes, subject to call in case of emergency. 

In official orders there appeared to be a force of 15,000 militia for the defense of 
Washington, but on the 1st of August, General Winder was compelled to report that 
he had only 1,000 regulars, and 4,000 militic enrolled for active service, a lai^ge part 
of the latter being still at their homes. On August 23, when mustered by the Presi- 
dent, the so-called army for the defense of Washington consisted of 1,400 regulars 
(400 horse, 400 regular infantry, and 600 marines) and but 1,S00 militia. Before 
the battle of Bladeusbuig this force was augmented by a brigade of militia from 
Baltimore. — Editobb. 
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The preamble to the C!onstitution establishes the broad republican 
principle that all the powers of government, whether national or State, 
are derived directly from the people. The Constitution further declares 
that for the purpose of war, foreign or domestic, absolute sovereignty 
is vested in the general Government. This principle, so vital to our 
independence as a nation, being admitted, an extreme nationalist might 
claim that under the authority *' to provide for calling forth the mili- 
tia" Congress in any great emergency would have the right to place 
the governors of States under the direct orders of the President. But 
far from adopting a policy which, as in 1812 and also in 1861, might 
invite a conflict between the Government and some of the States, Con- 
gress in 1795 went to the other extreme. 

It mattered not whether the militia were wanted to execute the laws 
of the Union, repel invasion, or to suppress an insurrection against the 
authority of a State whose legislative or executive power had applied 
for assistance, the law of 1796, as if anticipating future conflicts, did not 
require the President to recognize the governors as even the channels 
of communication with their own subordinates. If he wanted a bat- 
talion, a regiment, brigade, or division, the law did not require him to 
set forth the necessity to the executives of the States, but authorized 
him to send his orders directly to the militia commanders. The first 
section of the law, which conveyed this authority, read: 

* * * That whenever the United States shall be invaded, or be in imminent 
danger of invasion, from any foreign nation or Indian tribe, it shall be lawful for the 
President of the United States to call forth such number of the militia of the State or 
States most convenient to the place of danger, or scene of action, as he may judge 
necessary to repel such invasion, and to issue his orders, for that purpose, to such 
officer or officers of the militia as he shall think proper.^ * « * 

Although the governors were the commanders in chief of their respec- 
tive militia, except when called into the service of the United States, 
the law in times of military emergency did not leave the members or 
the militia in doubt as to whom they should obey. 

The fifth section prescribed: 

That every officer, noncommisBioned officer, or private of the militia, who shall 
fail to obey the orders of the President of the Unitea States in any of the cases before 
recited, shall forfeit a sum not exceeding one year's pay, and not less than one month's 
pay, to be determined and adjudged by a court-martial; and such officer shall, more- 
over, be liable to be cashiered bv sentence of a court-martial, and be incapacitated 
from holding a commission in the militia for a term not exceeding twelve months, 
at the discretion of the said court; and such noncommissioned officers and privates 
shall be liable to be imprisoned by a like sentence, on failure of the payment of fines 
adjudged gainst them, for one calendar month, for every five dollars of such 
fine, ft ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The spirit of this law which is still in force, sections 1642 and 1649, 
Revised Statutes, was observed in all the oraers relating to the sup- 
pression of absenteeism issued in 1862. The governors in no instance 
were ordered, but were requested to lend their assistance.*' 

aCallan's Military Laws, p. 108. 

ftCallan's Militarj; Laws, p. 109. 

« While these sections of the Revised Statutes were repealed by the recent Militia 
Law approved January 21, 1903, section 7 of the latter law prescribes: **Thatanv 
ofScer or enlisted man of the militia who shall refuse or neglect to present himself 
to such mustering officer, upon being called forth as herein prescribed, shall be sub- 
ject to trial by court-martial, and shall* be punished as such court-martial shall 
direct ' '— EDrroRs. 
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In the regulations relating to the draft all thb was changed. They 
were simply regarded as so many military satraps subject to the com- 
mands of the President and Secretary of War. 

The regulations for the execution and enforcement of the draft, 
promulgated in General Orders, No. 99, August 9, 1862, read: 

The governors of the respective States will proceed forthwith to furnish their 
respective quotas of 300,000 militia called for by the order of the President, dated 
the 4th day of Aug:ust, 1862. ♦ » « The governors of the several States are hereby 
requested forthwith to designate rendezvous for the drafted militia of said States, 
and to appoint commandants therefor and to notify the Secretarv of War of the loca^ 
tion of such rendezvous and the names of the commandants. It is important that 
the rendezvous should be few in number, and located with a view to convenience of 
truisportation. The governors of the respective States will cause an enrollment to 
be made forthwith by the assessors of the several counties, or by any other officers 
to be appointed by such governors, of all able-bodied male citizens between the ofes 
of 18 and 45, within the respective counties, giving the name, age, and occupation 
of each, to«;ether with remarks showing whether he is in the service of the United 
States, and in what capacity, and any other facts which may determine his exemp- 
tion from military duty. 

All reasonable and proper expenses of such enrollment, and of the draft herein- 
after provided, will be reimbursed by the United States. * * » Where no pro- 
vision is made by law in any State for carryinff into effect the draft hereby ordered, 
or where such provisions are in any maimer (fefective, such draft shall be conducted 
as follows: 

The governors of the several States shall appoint a commissioner for each county 
of their resp^ective States, whose duty it shall be to superintend the drafting and hear 
and determine the excuses of persons claiming to be exempt from militarv duty. 
Such commissioner shall receive a compensation of $4 per diem for each day he may 
be actually employed in the discharge of his duties as such commissioner. ♦ » ♦ 

9. As soon as the draft has been mtuie and the names marked on the enrollment list, 
the commissioner will send a copy of the draft to the commandant of rendezvous, 
and another of the same to the adjutant-general of the State, who will immediately 
organize the drafted men into companies and redments of infantry, by assigning 101 
men to each company, and 10 companies to each r^ment, and send a copy of the 
organization to the commandant of the rendezvous. 

10. At the expiration of the time allowed for the drafted men to reach the rendes- 
vous, the commandant shall proceed to complete the organization of the companies 
and regiments by proclaiming the names of the regimental commissioned officers, 
which shall be aesignated in accordance with the laws of the respective States, the 
number and Rrade being the same as in the volunteer service; and in case the laws 
of Buy State uiall provide for the election of officers, they shall be elected under the 
direction of the commandant of the rendezvous. « « « * 

Provost-marshals were therefore appointed by the War Department 
in the several States, on the nomination of the governor thereof, such 
assistants as might be necessary to enforce the attendance of all drafted 
persons who should fail to attend at such places of rendezvous/ 

While the ^overnorSj who took no exception to this order, were as 
earnest in their determination to suppress the Rebellion as the soldiers 
in the front line of battle, let us see m how many ways under the fore- 
going regulations it was in the power of these eighteen loyal men to 
absolutely defeat the Government. 

First. They could have refused to furnish their quotas, and could 
not have been compelled to do so except through military coercion 
and civil war. 

Second. They could have declined to designate rendezvous and 
appoint their commandants. 

<> Report of Provost-Marshal-General, vol. 2, pp. 105, 106. 
ft Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 106, 106, '107. 
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Third. They could have refused to make or permit the enrolhnent. 

Fourth. Had an enrollment already been made, as required by the 
law of 1792, they could have declined to appoint the commissioners to 
determine cases of exemption. 

Fifth. Had no rendezvous been designated and no commandants 
and commissioners been appointed, it is manifest that however anxious 
the people mieht have been to save the Republic, there would have 
been no place for them to organize or assemble. 

Sixth. Had the people voluntarily assembled, the governors could 
have prevented their organization by declining to issue commissions 
to their officers. 

Seventh. Had they been believers in the fallacy of ** State sover- 
eignty," they could hiavc refused to nominate provost-marshals who, as 
Government agents, they mij?ht have denounced as conspirators against 
the liberty of tne people, but the folly and danger of tne State system 
mav better be established by its application to disloyal governors. 

At the date the order ^as issued the Union and (jonf^erate armies 
were hastening to the second battle of Bull Run. A crisis was approach- 
ing. Eighteen of the governors were the recognized champions of the 
Union; 10 others, although ignored by the laws of the Coiuederacy in 
the matter of raising troops, were exerting all tiie influence and power 
of their station to insure the triumph of Rebellion. Had the fate of the 
Republic in the approaching battle depended on the presence of militia, 
what response would these 10 disloyal governors nave made to this 
call for 800,000 men ? What would have been the eflfect if any or all 
the loyal governors had told the Government that, having furnished 
volunteers by the hundred thousand, they would neither aid nor assent 
in the execution of a draft? Pertinent to the situation, these questions 
we leave to be answered by those who still advocate the Confederate 
system. 

The effort to assemble a grand army of militia ended as might have 
been expected. The draft was nowhere executed, but instead, 72 regi- 
ments oi volunteers, credited as drafts, and aggregating 87,000 men. 
were permitted to be raised for the period of nine months. Called 
out, but as usual not organized till after the crisis had passed, recruited 
to the prejudice of the three year volunteers, too undisciplined to be 
trustea in the autumn campai^ of 1862, these regiments with their 
inexperienced officers were maintained throufifh the winter at the same 
expense as veteran troops, onlv to claim their discharge at the open- 
ing, or, as it often happened d.uring the Revolution, at the middle of 
the ensuing campaign. Profitless as was the experiment, it, neverthe- 
less, conveyed a valuable lesson. The war was slowly educating our 
statesmen. The word ' ' draft '' or ' ' conscription " had been uttered by 
the President. More hopeful stil), the conviction was growing that 
we were no longer a confederacy, but a nation. The people saw that 
liberty must survive or perish with the Union, and to save both they 
began to urge upon Congress a declaration of the broad republican 
prmciple, tmtt every American citizen owes his country military 
service.^ 

o Under the act of Congress reoi]ganizii^ the militia (apprc»ved January 21, 1903), 
it is prescribed that the latter shall be divided into two clfUses— the ori^ized militia 
or National Quard, and the remainder to be known as the reserve mihtia. — fionoBa- 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

MILITABY POLICY OF THB C(»rVEDERATB STATES 07 AlOBBIOA. 



THE OONSTITUnON OF THB PROYI8IOKAL GOVERNMENT OP THE CON- 
FEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA.^ 

At a Congress of the sovereign and indei)endent States of Houth 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
begun and holden at the capital in Montgomery, in the State of Ala- 
bama, on the fourth day of February, in the yeai* of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, and thence continued by divers 
adjournments until the eighth day of February, in the same year. 

We, the deputies of the sovereign and independent States of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Floriaa, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, invoking the favor of Aknighty 
God, do herebv in behalf of these States, ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the provisional government of the same; to continue one year from the inaugoration 
of tne President or until a permanent constitution or confederation between the 
said States shall be put in operation, whichsoever shall first occur. 

ARnCLB I. 

Sbction 1. All legislative powers herein delegated shall be vested in this Congress 
now assembled until otherwise ordained. 

Sec. 2. When vacancies happen in the representation of any State the same shall 
be filled in such manner as the proper authorities of the State shall direct 

Sbc. 3. (1 ) The Congress shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifi- 
cations of Its members; any number of deputies from a majority of the States being 
present shall constitute a quorum to do business, but a smaller number may adjourn 
from day to day and may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members; 
upon all questions before the Congress each State shall be entitled to one vote, and 
shall be represented by any one or more of its deputies who may be present 

Sbc. 4. The members of Congress shall receive a compensation for their services 
to be ascertained by law and paid out of the treasury of the Confederacy. 

Sbc. 6. (1 ) The Congress shall have power to lay and oollectjtaxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, for the revenue necessary to pay the aebts and carry on the government 
of the Confederacy, and all duties, imposts and ezdses shall be uniform tiironghout 
the States of the Confederacy. * 

The other clauses of this section, viz, (2) to borrow money; (8) to 
regulate commerce; (4) to establish a uniform rule of natursuization, 
and uniform laws relating to bankruptcy; (5) to coin money; (6) to 

grovide for punishment of counterfeiting the coin and currency of the 
onfederacy; (7) to establish post-offices and post roads; (8) to pro- 
mote science; (9) to constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court; 
(10) to punish piracies and offenses against the law of nations; (11) to 

« Matthew's Constitution and Statutes of Confederate States of America, p. 1. 

bTo lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and pro- 
vide for the common defense and general welfare of the United States; but all duties 
imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. (Hickey on 
the Constitution of the United States, sec. S, p. S. ) 

444 
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declare war; (12) to raise and support armies; (13) to provide and 
maintain a navy; (14) to make regulations for the land and naval forces; 

(16) to provide for tne calling forth of the militia; (16) to provide for 
organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia^ were identical with 
the same clauses in section 8, Article U, Constitution of the United 
States, substituting the word ''Confederacy" for *' United States;" 

(17) to make all laws that shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers and all other jwwers expressly 
delegated by this constitution to this provisional government ; (18) the 
Congress shall have power to admit other States; ^9) the Congress shall 
ako exercise executive powers, until the President is inaugurated.^ 

Sec. 7. * * * (17) The enumeration in the Constitution of certain riehts 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. flS) 
The powers not delegated to the CJonfeaeracy by the Constitution nor prohibitea by 
it to the States are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people. 

These clauses are identical with articles 9 and 10, amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

PROHIBITED POWERS. 

Clause 1, section 8, Article II, identical with clause 1, section 10, 
Article I, Constitution of the United States. 

Clause 2, relating to imposts or duties to aid execution of inspection 
laws, identical wim clause 2, section 10, Article U, Constitution of 
the United States. 

Last part of clause 2, corresponding to clause 3, section 10, Article 
II, Constitution of the United States, reads: 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, la^ any duty of tonnage, enter into 
any agreement or compact with aiiottier State, or with a foreign power, or ensage in 
war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 

EXECUTIVE POWER. 

ARnCLB II. 

Sbction 1. (1) The executive power shall he vested in a President of the Confed- 
erate States of America. He, toother with the Vice-President, shall hold his office 
for one year, or until this provisional government shall he superseded hy a perma- 
nent government, whichsoever shall first occur. 

(2) The President and Vice-President shaU he elected by ballot by the States rep- 
resented in this Congress, each State casting one vote, and a majority of the whole 
being requisite to elect. 



AfinCLB V. 

(I) The Congress, by a vote of two-thirds, may, at any time, alter or amend this 
constitution. 

Adopted by the unanimous consent of South Carolina, 6eor^, 
Florida. Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana. 

Marcn 2^ the Confederate Clongress authorized Texas deputies to sign 
the provisional constitution. 

«To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for the canying into exe- 
cution the foregoing powers and all other powers vested by this constitution in ihe 
Government of the United States or in any department or officer thereof. (Hickey 
oa the ConstitatioQ of the United States, sec. S, p. 10. ) 
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THE PERBIANBNT OONHTITUTION OF THS CX>VFBDEBATE 8TATB8* 

The provisional Constitution remained in force until March 14, 1861, 
when tne permanent Constitution of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica was adopted as follows: 

We, the people of the Confederate Statee, each State acting in its sovereign and 
independent character, in order to form a permanent federal government, ertablish 
jostice, insure domestic tranquillity, and secure the blessings of liberty to ounelves 
and our posterity, invoking the favor and guidance of Almighty God, do ordain and 
^iBtablish this Constitution lor the Confederate States of America. 

SscnoN 8. (1) To lav and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and exdses for revenue 
necessary to pay the debts, provide for the common defense and carry on the gov- 
ernment of the Confederate States; but no bounties shall be granted from the treas- 
ury, nor shall any duties or taxes on importations from foreign countries be laid to 
Eromote or foster any branch of industry, and all duties, imposts, and excises shall 
e uniform throughout the Confederate States. 

******* 

(3) To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes, but neither this nor any other clause contained in the consti- 
tution shall ever be construed to delegate the power to Congress to appropriate money 
for any internal improvement intended to facilitate commerce, except for the purpose 
of furnishing lights, beacons, and buoys, and other aids to navigation upon the coasts, 
and the improvement of luurbors and the removing of obstructions in river navigar 
tion, in all which cases such duties shall be laid on the navigation &cilitated thereby as 
may be necessary to pay the costs and expenses thereof. 

(7) To establish post-offices and post-roads; but the expenses of the post-office 
department, after the first day of March, in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three, shall be paid out of its own revenues. 

* * * * ' » « * 

Clauses 2. 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 16, 17, and 18 were 
identical witn the same clauses in section 8, Article U, Constitution of 
the United States, substituting ^* Confederate States'' for "United 
States." 

Prohibited powers, section 10, Article 11, clauses 1 and 2, were the 
same as the same clauses, same section, Constitution of the United 
States. 

Clause 3, diflfering from the con^esponding clause in the provisional 
constitution (prohibiting troops, ships, etc.), was identical with clause 3. 
Constitution of the United States, suostitutine "Confederate States" 
for "United States." This clause, also, gave States subject to control 
of Confederate States, Congressional right to impose duties on sea- 
going vessels for Durpose of improving river navigation; also, two or 
more States coula enter into a compact to improve common river 
navigation. 

ABTICLB U. 

Section 1. (1) The executive power shall be vested in a President of the Confed- 
erate States of America. He and the Vice-President shall hold their oflBces for the 
term of six years, but the President shall not be reeligible. The President and Vice- 
President shall be elected as follows: 

Sbcthon 2. (3) The principal officer in each of the Executive Departments, and all 
persons connected with the diplomatic service, may be removed from office at the 
pleasure of the President. » * » 
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ABncLB vn. 

(1) The ratification of the convention of ^Ye States shall be soffident for the estab- 
lishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the same. 

««««««« 

Adopted unanimously by the Congress of the Confederate States of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama. Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, sitting in convention 
at the capital, in the dty of Montgomery, Ala., on the 11th day of March, in the year 
1861. * * * 

Both provisional andpermanent Constitutions were adopted by unan- 
imous votes of all the Deputies from the States. 

FIBST SESSION FROYISIONAL GONGBE8S. 

The first session of the Confederate Provisional Congress began at 
Montgomery, Ala. , February 4, 1861, and ended March 16, 1861; Jef- 
ferson Davis, President; Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-President of the 
Confederate States; Howell Cobb^ President of the Congress. 

The first law passed by the provisional Congress, approved February 
9, contained all laws of the United States in force which were not 
inconsistent with the constitution of the Confederate States. Febru- 
ary^ 20 (date always relates to date law was approved), the first prepa- 
rations for war were made by authorizing "the President or the 
Secretary of War, under his direction," to make contracts for the 
purchase or manufacture of heavy ordnance, small arms, powder, and 
other munitions of war. The last clause prescribed: 

The President is authorized to make contracts provided for in this act, in such 
manner and on such terms as in his judgment the public exigencies may require. 

February 21, the War Department was created, the chief officer being 
called the Secretary of War. The second section of the law prescribec 
his duties as follows: 

Tliat said Secretary shall^ under the direction and control of the President, have 
chai:^ of all matters and thmgs connected with the army, and with the Indian tribes 
withm the limits of the Confederacy, and shall perform such duties appertaining to 
the army and to said Indian tribes as may from time to time be assigned to him by 
the President 

The Navy Department was created the same day, the Secretary of 
the Navy having same powers as the secretary of war. 

February 26, an act was passed establishing and organizing a 
General Staff for the Army of the Confederate States, which was made 
to consist of an Adjutant and Inspector-General's Department, Quarter- 
master-General's Department, Subsistence Department, and Medical 
Denartment. 

The Adjutant and Inspector-General's Department consisted of 
1 colonel, Adjutant and Inspector-General^ 4 m^ors; Assistant 
Adjutants-General; 4 captains. Assistant Adjutants-ueneral. 

The Quartermaster-General's Department consisted of 1 colonel- 
Quartermaster-General; 6 majors, quartermasters; assistant quarter, 
masters, as many as necessary^ to be detailed from the line, with extra 
compensation of $20 per month; all quartermasters to perform in 
addition the duties of paymasters. 

The Commissary-General's Department consisted of 1 colonel, com- 
missary -general; 4 captains, commissaries; assistant commissaries, as 
many as necessary, to be detailed from the line with extra pay^ of $20 
per month; assistant quartermasters and assistant conmiissanes to be 
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subject to duty in both Departments at the same time, receiving extra 
pay only in one department. 

The Medical Department consisted of 1 Surgeon-General, colonel; 
4 surgeons, majors; 6 assistant surgeons, captains; and as many more 
assis^nt surgeons as the service might require to be employed by the 
war department with the pay of assistant surgeons. 

The oflScers of the Adjutant-General's, Quartermaster-General's, and 
Commissary-General's Departments were eligible to command, accord- 
ing to rank, but could not assume command of troops unless put on 
duty for that purpose by special authority of the President. 

February 28, the President of the Confederate States was authorized 
to borrow, on the credit of the Confederate States, not exceeding 
$15,000,000, interest semiannual at 8 per cent. An export duty or 
one-eighth of 1 per cent per pound on all cotton (raw) exported from 
the Confederate States, imposed and pledged the payment of interest 
and principal of bonds. 

PROVISIONAL ARMY OP THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 

February 28, it was enacted. 

That to enable the Government of the Confederate States to maintain its jnrisdic- 
tion over all questions of peace and war, and to provide for the public defense the 
President be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to assume control of all mili- 
tary operations in every 8tate, having reference to or connection with questions 
between said States, or any of them, and powers foreign to them.* 

The second section authorized the Confederate President to receive 
from the States all arms and munitions of war — 

"acquired from the United States and which were in the forts, arsenals, and navy- 
yards of the said States.'* 

The third section, apparently recognizing the sovereignty of the 
States, gave them, by means of withholding their consent, tne jKDwer to 
obstruct individual volunteering. It likewise legalized the standing 
evil of our system — short enlistments. 

The section prescribed — 

That the President be authorized to receive into the service of this Grovemment 
such forces now in the service of said States as may be tendered, or who may voinn- 
teer, by consent of their State, in such numbers as he may require, for any time, not 
less than twelve months, unless sooner discharged. 

These forces, unlimited in numbers, were to be received, with their 
oflScers, by companies, battalions, or regiments, and when received 
were to form a part of the Provisional Army of the Confederate btates, 
the Confederate President, being granted authority — 

to appoint, by and with the consent of Congress, such general officer or officers for 
said forces 

as might be necessary for the service. 

The next law, passed March 6, 1861, entitled— 

An act to provide for the public defence, 

looked to the contingency of war. The first section prescribed — 

That in order to provide speedily forces to repel invasion, maintain the rightful poe- 
^^^c Confederate States of America in every portion of territory belonging to 

^^ ult* ^S^ ^ secure the public tranquillity and independence against threatened 
assault, the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to employ the militia, mili- 
tary, and naval forces of the Confederate States of America, and to ask for and accept 
any number of volunteers, not exceeding 100,000, who may offer their services, either 
f 1ft ""y* '^<^unted riflemen, artilley, or infantry, in such proportion of these Feveral 
nvnii ^A ' ^^y ^^^^ expedient, to serve for twelve monUis after they shall be 
wusierea mto service, unless sooner dischaiged. 
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The second section extended the term of the militia when called into 
service to a ]^riod not exceeding six months. The third and fourth sec- 
tions prescribed that the volunteers should furnish their own clothing 
and horses ; that they should be governed by the Articles of War, and that 
on being called into actual service, instead of clothing, every enlisted 
man should be entitled to a sum of money equal to the cost or clothing 
of an enlisted man 'Mn the Regular Army of the Confederate States. 

The first and fifth sections taken in connection reversed the essential 
features of the law of February 28. The first section, as will be seen 
above, deprived the States of the power to prevent individual volun- 
teering, but the fifth conferred upon them, in derogation of the sover- 
eign powers of the Confederate government, the authority to appoint 
officers, **in the manner prescribed by law in the several States." 
These troops officered by election, as in the militia, when inspected, 
mustered, and received into the service of the Confederate States, were 
to be regarded in all respects as a part of the army of the said Con- 
federate States. The seventh section, throwing upon the enlisted men 
the responsibility of keeping themselves mountea, each to receive 40 
cents per da^ for the use and risk of his horse, prescribed that, if any 
volunteer did not keep himself provided with a serviceable horse he 
should serve on foot. 

To provide a suitable staff for the troops called into the service, 
the ninth section authorized the Confederate President to appoint, by 
and with the consent of Congress, as many additional officers in each 
of the authorized staff departments as the service might rec^uire, '' not 
exceeding one quartermaster and commissary in each brigade with 
the rank of major, and one assistant quartermaster with the rank of 
captain, one surgeon and one assistant surgeon for each regiment. 
These officers were to remain in service only so long as their services 
might be required "in connection with the militia or volunteers." 

It will be seen from this law that, on the principle of expansion, 
the additional officers became members of the regular staff depart- 
ments, and that these departments were thus enabled to direct and 
control the vast labor of administration throughout the entire war. 
This law, it will be observed, applied only to the Quartermaster, Com- 
missary, and Medical Demrtments, no Ordnance Department being yet 
created. The Adjutant-General's Department, the Department which, 
in all well-regulated services, is composed of officers specially edu- 
cated, and capable not only to assist commanding generals, but also 
able to direct the operations of corps and armies, was ignored, and 
left to consist of nine officers allowed by the act of February 26. The 
foregoing laws, except the one regulating the General Staff, related to 
the Provisional Army of the Confederate States. 

THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 

The regular army was not created until the act of March 6, which pre- 
scril^ in its first section: 

That irom and after the passa^^ of this act, the military establishment of the Con- 
federate States shaU be composed of one corps of engineers, one corps of artillery, 
six regiments of infantry, one regiment of cavalry, and of the stan departments 
already established by law. 

The second section established the corps of engineers, which was 
to consist of one colonel, four majors, fave captams, and one com- 

347600—16 29 
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¥ftny of sappers and miners numbering one hundred enlisted .men« 
his company was to be commanded by a captain of engineers, tiie 
lieutenants to be detailed from the line. The fifth section made 
the "corps of artillery," which was also "charged with ordnance 
duties," consist of one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, ten majors, 
and forty companies of artillerists and artificers; each company to con- 
sist of one captain, two first lieuteimnts, one second lieutenant, four 
sergeants, four corporals, two musicians, and seventy privates. The 
adjutant of the corp was to be selected from the lieutenants. Four of 
the companies in time of peace could be equipped as light batteries 
with six guns each. 

The infantry and cavalry regiments had three field officers and ten 
companies each. In the supposed interest of economy the adjutants 
of artillery, infantry, and cavalry, instead of being extra lieutenants, 
were to be selected from the subalterns of the corps or regiments. A 
company of infantry consisted of one captain, one first lieutenant, two 
second lieutenants, four sergeants, foui corporals, two musicians and 
ninety privates. 

Each cavarly company consisted of one captain, one first lieutenant, 
two second lieutenants, four sergeants, four corporals, one ftirrier, 
one blacksmith, two musicians, and sixty privates. 

The eighth section authorized four Bngadier-G^nerals, with one aid- 
de-camp, each selected from the subalterns of the line. Promotion in the 
infantry was to be regimental, including the grade of colonel. In the 
artillery, engineers, and the staff departments it was by corps or 
department. The pay and allowances of the Army were based substan- 
tially on those of the United States Army. The command of the 
Army, pursuant to the provisional Constituuon, was retained strictly 
in the hands of the Confederate President 

Section 26 prescribed: 

The officers appointed in the Army of the Confederate States by virtae of this act 
shall perform all military duties to which they may be severallv assigned by aathority 
of the President, and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War to prepare and pah- 
lish regulations prescribing the details of ever^ department in the service, for the 
seneral government of the army, which regulations shall be approved by the Presi- 
dent, and when so approved shall be binding. <i 

The twenty-ninth section adopted the Articles of War of the United 
States, except two, substituting for ** United States." " Confederate 
States." The articles rejected referred to brevets ana to the exercise 
of command, when corps of diflferent arms meet on the march. Thb 
army, which, except so far as the officers were concerned was never 
raised, gave another proof that no regular anny can ever be success- 
fully recruited in competition with a force of volunteers. 

March 9, a law authorized '* Treasury notes to be issued for such 
sum or sums as the exigencies of the public service may require, but 
not to exceed at any time one million oi dollars." The denomination of 
the notes was not to be less than $50, the notes to be receivable for all 
government dues, except the export on cotton, and after the expira- 
tion of one year to bear interest at the rate of 1 cent a day for each 
$100 issued. March 11, the sum of $1,323,766.72 was ai>propriated for 
the support of men for twelve months, to be called into service at 
Charleston, S. C. The additional sum of $860,228.46 was appropri- 

aC. S. A., sec 28, p. 61. 
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ated for the support of 2,000 additional troops, to be called out for 
twelve months for service at Charleston, whenever they mi^ht be 
required. 

The same day, by another act, the sum of $6,533,760 was appropri- 
ated for the support of the Begubr Armv of the Confederate States for 
twelve months. March 12 3ie sum of $6,000, 000 was appropriated 
for the support of such volunteers as mieht be called into service 
under the "act to provide for the public defense," approved March 6. 

March 14, the General Staff, as first organized by the act of Februarv 
26, was reorganized as follows: The Adjutant and Inspector-General's 
Department to consist of: 2 lieutenant-colonels (assistant adjutants- 
general), 2 majors (assistant adjutants-general), 4 captains (assistant 
adjutants-general). 

The second section allowed another brigadier-general in addition to 
the four already authorized in the Regular Army, any one of the five, 
at the discretion of the Confederate President, to be assigned to duty 
as adjutant and inspector-general. 

The third section changed the organization of the Quartermaster- 
GeneraPs Department from 1 coloneland 6 majors to 1 colonel (Quar- 
termaster-General), 1 lieutenant-colonel (Assistant Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral), 6 majors (Quartermasters), 4 majors (assistant quartermasters), an 
increase in all of 5 officers; sulmlterns, as before, to be detailed from 
the line. 

The fourth section changed the organization of the Commissary- 
General's Department from 1 colonel and four captains to 1 colonel 
(Commissary-General), 1 lieutenant-colonel (commissary), 1 major (com- 
missary), 3 captains (commissary), an increase of 1 officer; subalterns, 
as before, to be detailed from the line. In each of these laws it will 
be observed that the military legislators sought to economize in the 
staff, at the expense of the troops. 

The fifth section of this law for the reorganization of the staff 
deserved special attention. Mindful of the value of the trained officers, 
which our Government daily permitted to resign, knowing that they 
intended to join the Rebellion, the Confederate Congress enacted: 

That in aU cases 'of officers who have resigned or who may Mrithin six months 
tender their resignations from the Army of the United States, and who have been 
or may be appointed to original vacancies in the army of the Confederate States, the 
commissions issued shall bear one and the same date, so that the relative rank of 
officers of each grade shall be determined by their former commissions in the United 
StatsB Army held anterior to the secession of these Confederate States from the 
United States. 

This section, enacted after the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln, nearlv 
one month before Fort Sumter was fired upon, should have been suf- 
ficient to indicate to the Government the proper policy it ought to 
have pursued in reference to the officers who began to tender their 
resignations. 

If the above laws should appear on their face crude and inadequate, 
it should be remembered that during the first session of the provi- 
sional Congress, which began February 4 and terminated March 16. 
the deputies of the assumed sovereign and independent States had 
other matters to attend to than the public defense.^ In the brief space 
of thirty-three working days they adopted a provisional and a perma- 
nent Constitution, elected a President, established Executive Depart- 
ments, and passed all the laws essential to the inauguration and support 
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of a government which was destined to wield a power over the lives 
and prosperity of its citizens scarcely surpassed by the strongest 
despotisms of the Old World. 

SEOOND SESSION PROVISIONAL OONOBBSS. 

The second session of the Confederate Provisional Congress began 
at Montgomery, Ala., April 29, 1861, and ended May 22, 1861. 

The first act of the second session of the Provisional Congress, May 
3, authorized the Confederate President to appoint as many chaplains 
for the Confederate Army as he might deem expedient, the cnaplams to 
receive $85 per month and to be mustered out at the close of the war. 
May, 4 a regiment of zouaves of ten companies was added to the regular 
Confederate Army. Mav 6^ an act was approved recognizing the exist- 
ence of war between the United States ana the Confederate States and 
authorizing the Confederate President to use the whole land and naval 
forces of tne Confederate States to meet the war thus conihienced and 
to issue to private armed vessels letters of marque and general reprisal. 

May 8, abandoning the principle of short enlistments, the Con- 
federate President was authorized, without regard to the place of enlist- 
ment, to accept, "for and during the existing war, unless sooner 
discharged," as many volunteers of all arms as he might deem expe- 
dient. 

The second section of the law asserted the right of the Confederate 
President to appoint all the field and staff officers, and company officers 
to be selected oy the enlisted men. 

The vicious principle of election, which was thus for the first time 
sanctioned in a Confederate force raised independently of the States, 
was also extended to filling ever^ vacancy in each company. If this 
occurred in the grade of captain, a second lieutenant who curried 
favor with the men might be jumped over the head of the firat lieu- 
tenant, or a popular sergeant might be advanced over both. 

March 10, the Confederate President was authorized to receive such 
companies of light artillery as might volunteer their services. 

March 11, an act was approved to make further provision for the 
public defense. 

EXISTENCE OP WAB RECOGNIZED. 

The preamble and first section, which utterly ignored the sovereignty 
of States, were as follows: 

Whereaa war existe between the Confederate States and the United States; and 
whereas the public welfare may rejjuire the reception of volunteer forces into the 
service of the Confederate Statee without the formalitv and delay of a call upon the 
respective States: Therefore, the Congress of the Confederate States of America do 
enact, that the President be authorize to receive into service such companies, bat- 
talions, or regiments, either mounted or on foot, as mav tender themselves, and he 
may require, without the delay of a formal call upon the respective States, to serve 
for such time as he may prescribe. 

The second section authorized the enlistment of battalions and regi- 
ments in States '' not of this Confederacy." 
The third section prescribed: 

The President shall be authorized to commission all officers entitled to commis- 
sions, of such volunteer forces as may be received under the provisions of this 

act * * * 
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It will be seen from this section that as all the forces called into 
service under the act were raised by the Confederate Congress under 
its unrestricted power "to raise and support armies," the authority to 
commission all the officers was wisely and rightfully vested in the 
Confederate President. 

The last half of the section shows that the deputies, who had stripped 
their respective States of the last attributes of sovereignty, had a glim- 
mering appreciation partly of the value of professional training, but 
instead of prescribing that a trained officer should be commissioned 
colonel of each regiment, which would have enabled him to instruct 
ten companies in all the details of tactics, administration, and liisci- 

Sline, they authorized the Confederate President, "upon request," to 
etail or attach a regular officer to each company, not as its commander 
with full authority to correct every mistake or abuse, but as a hanger- 
on, whose advice could be accepted or rejected by his inexperienced 
superiors. 

This profitless position could be accepted by few, if any, of the 
regular officers for the reason that at the time the Regfular Confederate 
Army was, to a large extent, but an organization on paper, a circum- 
stance that enabled the Confederate President to advance in the volun- 
teers such professional officers as joined the Rebellion to the command 
of divisions, corps, and armies. 

The same day that troops, unlimited in number, were authorized to 
be called into tne service ^' without the delay of a formal call upon the 
respective States," the deputies thereof, in a manner equally striking, 
exercised their supreme power by ^ving to the Confederate President 
the right to assume control of, or. if necessary, to seize all telegraph 
lines within the limits of the Coniederacy. 

CONTROL or TELEGRAPHS. 

The first three sections of this law, approved May 11, 1861, were as 
follows: 

The Congress of the Confederate States of America do enact that, daring the exist- 
ing wBif the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and empowered to take such 
control of such of the lines of teleeraph in the Confederate States and of such of the 
offices connected therewith as will enable him to effectually supervise the communi- 
cations passing through the same, to the end that no communication shall be con- 
veyed 01 the military operations of the government to endanger the success of such 
operations, nor any communication calculated to injure the cause of the Confederate 
8tatee or to give aid and comfort to their enemies. 

Sec. 2. The President shall appoint trustworthy agents in such offices, and at such 
points on the various lines as he mav think fit, whose duty it shall be to supervise 
all communications sent or passing through said lines and to prevent the transmis- 
sion of any communication deemeid to be detrimental to the public service. 

Sec. 3. in case the owners and manaffers of said lines shall refuse to permit such 
supervision, or shall fail or refuse to Keep up and continue the business on said 
lines, the President is hereby authorized to take possession of the same for the pur- 
poses aforesaid. <> 

The remaining seven sections authorized the Confederate President 
to issue all needful regulations, to appoint the telegraph operators as 
theffovemment agents^ and to extend telegraph laws, when necessary. 

They further prohibited all dispatches in cipher, unless the contents 
were made known and prescribed that anv person who should know- 
ingly send or transmit any message without first submitting it ^^to 

oC. S. A., P. 106. 
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the agent of the Government," or any met^sage calculated to aid and 
promote the cause of the enemies of the Confederate States should, on 
conviction in the district courts, be fined ^^not less than five hundred 
dollars and imprisoned for a term not less than one ]^ear." 

These laws at this early stage of the Rebellion indicated that the 
deputies of the States had resolved that r^ard for the personal Liberty 
of the people should in no manner delay the adoption of measures 
necessary to convert Rebellion into successful revolution. 

The next act. May 16, related to the increase of ihe Regular Army. 

The first section added 1 regiment of cavalry and 2 of infantry, giv- 
ing in all a corps of artillery of 40 companies, 2 regiments of cava&y, 
and, including the regiment of zouaves, 9 regiments of infantry. 

The second section of the act raised the 5 general officers already 
appointed from the rank of " Brigadier-General" to " General," which 
it was declared should be ^^ the nighest military grade known to the 
Confederate States." 

The third section added 1 lieutenant-colonel and not to exceed 5 cap- 
tains to the corps of engineers. 

The fourth section added to the Quartermaster-General's Department 
1 lieutenant-colonel (Assistant Quaitermaster-General) and 2 majors 
(quartermasters); to the Commissary-Generars Department 1 major 
(assistant commissary), 1 captain (assistant commissary), and to the 
Medical Department 6 surgeons and 14 assistant surgeons. 

The eighth section recognized ihe value of professional education, 
and prescribed: ^^That until a militaiy school snail be established for 
the elementaiy instruction of officers for the Army," the President 
should be authorized, on the basis of Congressional representation, to 
appoint cadets to companies in the Army, who were to be competent 
for promotion under such regulations as might be established by the 
Confederate President or Con^reas. 

The ninth section authorized the assignment of officers of the army 
of the Confederate States to staff dutv with volunteers or professional 
troops, with rank corresponding to tne duty they were to perform. 

The tenth section gave to every able-bodied man duly enlisted to 
serve in the army of me Confederate States ''a bounty of ten dollars," 
payment of "five dollars to be deferred till the recruit should be 
mustered into the regiment in which he was to serve." 

This piecemeal le^slation and small bounty should have indicated to 
any statesman the insignificant part which the regular Confederate 
Army was destined to play in the existing conflict. 

May 16, to meet the expenses of the war, the Secretary of the Treasury 
was authorized to issue fifty millions of dollars on bonds, b^Etring 
interest at 8 per cent, payable semi-annually. In lieu of these bonds, 
to the extent of twenty millions, the Secretary of the Treasury was 
authorized to issue treasury notes, without interest, the notes to be 
receivable for all government dues, except for export duty on cotton, 
or in exchange for the bonds authorized by the act. The notes were 
to be redeemable in specie at the end of two years, and at any time 
were to be convertible into 8 per cent bonds, payable in ten years, 
interest payable semi-annually, the notes and bonds, in which the notes 
were redeemable, at no time to exceed twenty millions of dollars. 

May 17, the Corps of Engineers was increased by a company of sap- 
pers and bombardiers, composed of 4 officers and 100 men, making m 
all 2 companies. 
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May 21, an act was approved to put in operation the government 
under the permanent Constitution of the Confederate States. The act 
appointed the first Wednesday in November, 1861, for the election of 
members of the House of Representatives. The same day the electors 
for President and Vice-President were also to be elected or appointed, 
which electors were to meet on the first Wednesday in December to 
vote for President and Vice-President. Confess was to meet on the 
18th of February, 1862; on the 19th the certificates were to be opened 
and counted, and on the 22d the Confederate President was to be 
inaugurated. 

May 21, same day, the sum of $39,375,138 was appropriated for 
additional expenses in the military service for the year ending Feb- 
ruary 18, 1862. 

Of the above amount, the sum of $550,485 was appropriated ''for 
the pay of 1 regiment of l^ionary formation," composed of 1 company 
of artillery, 4 companies of cavalry, and 6 companies of voltigeurs. 

This regiment was modeled substantially on the Legion of the 
United States (abandoned). 

The same day, May 21, an act was approved authorizing the Con- 
federate President^ on the application of any commanding officer of a 
regiment or battalion of volunteers raised for the war, to assign a sub- 
altern of the line of the army to the duties of adjutant of such battalion 
or regiment. 

While this act was an improvement on the one allowing officers to 
be attached as supernumeraries to volunteer companies, it still shows 
that in failing to put the regular officers at the heads of tactical and 
administrative units the value of educated officers was imperfectly 
appreciated. 

These tentative steps, however, led to another act approved the same 
day, May 21, which read as follows: 

The (yODffress of the (confederate States of America do enact, That the President 
shall be aamorized to confer tenmorary rank and command, for service with volun- 
teer troops, an officer of the Oonlederate Army; the same to he held without preju- 
dice to their positions in said Army, and to have effect only to the extent and 
according to the assignment made in general order, a 

May 21, resolution was approved, according to which the Confed- 
erate Congress was to adjourn the following Tuesday to meet on the 
20th of July, 1861, at Bichmond, Ya. 

THIRD SESSION PBOVISIONAL CONGRESS. 

The third session of the Confederate Provisional Congress began at 
Richmond July 20, 1861, and ended August 31, 1861. 

The first military legislation of the tmrd session of the Provisional 
Congress, by the act of August 2, authorized one lieutenant-colonel and 
one major for each battalion of volimteers of not less than six com- 

Smies. The second section repaired the long neglect of the Adjutant- 
eneral's De|)artment by authorizing for the volunteer forces as many 
Assistant Adjutants-General as the service might require; the ofBcers so 
appointed to have rank corresponding to the Assistant Adjutants- 
General in the Regular Army. 

The next act, of August 3, repealed so much of the act of May 11 as 
authorized supiemumerary officers ^^ to be detailed from the Regular 

aC.S.A.,p.l27. 
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Army " and attached to each company of volunteers. With a low 
estimate of the needful requirements for staff duty, this act, to the 
neglect of volunteer and regular officers alike, authorized the Confed- 
erate Presidentj on application of a major or brigadier-general, " to 
appoint from civil lire persons on the steff of sucn officer," with the 
same rank and pay as if appointed from the Regular Army. 

August 8, the Confederate President was auuiorized to commission 
officers above the grade of captain, to raise and command battalions to 
be recruited from the States of Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland, and 
Delaware. The officers so commissioned were not to receive pay until 
their regiments or battalions were mustered into service. 

CALL FOR 400,000 VOLUNTEERS. 

The next act, also approved August 8, was designed to meet the 
preparations on the part of the Union for calling out 1,000,000 volun- 
teers under the acts of July 22 and 25, 1861. It authorized the Con- 
federate President to — 

employ the militia, military and naval forces, and to ask for and accept the services 
of any number of volnnteers not exceeding 400,000, * * * either as cavalry, 
mounted riflemen, artillery, or infantry, * * * to serve for a period of not less 
than twelve months nor more than three years. 

With no fixed principle in legislation this force was to be organized 
under the law of March 6, by which, according to State laws, the 
officers were to be " elected by their men and commissioned by the 
governors." The law also shows a partial abandonment of enlistments 
" for during the war " in favor of enlistments ' ' for not less than twelve 
months nor more than three years." 

August 14, as many surgeons and assistant surgeons were authorized 
to be appointed as might be necessary *' for the various hospitals of 
the Confederacy." 

FINANCIAL AND INTERNAL TAX LAWS. 

As the power to raise and support armies is one and the same, the 
next legislation turned upon finance. . By the first section of the act 
of August 19, the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to issue 
$100,000,000 in treasury notes, ''payable to the bearer at the expira- 
tion of six months after the ratification of a treaty of peace between 
the Confederate States and the United States." For the purpose of 
securing these notes and of making exchange for the proceeds of the 
sale of raw produce and manufactured articles, or for the purchase of 
specie or military stores, the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized 
to issue bonds not to exceed $100,000,000, payable not more than twenty 
years from date and bearing interest not exceeding 8 per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually; these bonds to include the $80,000,000 
already authorized, which by this act were revoked. 

The next step was to provide for the support of armies by means of 
a war tax or by direct taxation. The fourth section of this law pre- 
scribed: 

That for the special purpose of paying the principal and interest of the public 
debt, and of supporting the government, a war tax shall be assessed and levied of 50 
cents upon each $100 in value of the following property in the Confederate States, 
namely: Real estate of all kinds, slaves, merchandise, bank stock, railroad and 
other corporation stocks, money at interest, or invested by individuals in the pur- 
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chase of bills, notes, and other securitiee for money, except the bonds of the Confed- 
erate States of America, and cash on hand or on deposit in bank or elsewhere; cattle, 
horses, and mules; gold watches, gold and silver plate, pianos, and pleasure car- 
riages.<> « « * 

Keeping in view the broad distinction between State rights and 
State sovereignty, the former of which under the constitution guaran- 
tees the privilege of local, or State and municipal, self-government, 
it will be found upon a further inspection of this law, tnat, as must 
have been intended by the deputies when they unanimously voted to 
themselves the power to raise and support armies, the sovereignty 
of the States was as rudely trampled upon as by the law which permit- 
ted the Confederate President without the formality of a call upon the 
States, to summon to the field the entire arms-bearing population of 
the Cionfederacy. 

To carry out the law, each State was constituted a ^^tax division,'' 
and was to be subdivided into ^^ collection districts'' by the chief col- 
lector, who was to be appointed by the Confederate President, and 
who in turn, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
was authorized to appoint the collectors of the collection districts. 
The tax collectors in towns were to appoint assessors, who were author- 
ized to make the list of taxable property of all persons, being further 
authorized "to enter into and repair, all and singular, the premises 
for the purposes rcjquired by this act." If, after due notice, any per- 
son failed to pay his tax, wnether on personal property or real estate, 
it was made tne duty of the collectors, or their deputies, "to proceea 
to collect the said taxes by distress and sale of goods, chattels, or 
effects of the persons delinauent." 

In case of real estate, only so much was to be sold as might be nec- 
essarv to pay the tax with 20 per cent added, deeds conveying the land 
so sold to be executed bv the deputies or their successors. If prop- 
erty would not sell for the amount of the tax, it was to be bidden m 
by the collector "in behalf of the Confederate States," redemption 
being permitted within two vears from the date of the sale. In all 
cases, before proceeding to tne sale, taxes were allowed to be paid on 
condition of paying the amount in full, with 10 per cent in aadition, 
for taxes on real estate and such fees as would cover the expense of 
distraining and caring for the goods or personal property. 

Unlike tne States which, under the Articles of Confederation, retained 
their "sovereignty, freedom, and independence," and every "power, 
jurisdiction, and right," which was not by the "Confederation expressly 
delegated to the United States in Congress assembled" and which 
reserved to each State not only the right to raise all troops for the 
common defense in such manner as such State mijght direct, the States 
of the Southern Confederacy, under a constitution adopted by their 
deputies and not submitted for their approval, found tnemselves, so 
far as their sovereignty and independence was concerned, completely 
at the mercy of a superior government. 

Instead oi being able to dictate to the Confederate Oovemmentand 
to emasculate it by refusing to raise men and money, except in such 
manner as each State might see fit to adopt, they saw tnemselves 
powerless to prevent the sacrifice of the lives and property of their 
citizens to the insatiable Moloch of war. Every agent appointed to 
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execute the foregoing law was, bo to speak, the creature of a f oreim 
state, jet armea witn the authority to invade and to pry into me 
financial condition of every person and householder. The presence of 
these tax-gatherers excited no resentment or commotion. The tame 
submission of a brave and high-spirited pjeople to so complete a destruc- 
tion of their liberties can be explained in out one way. The people, 
whatever may have been the sincerity of the Deputies of their^tates. 
recognized the fact that sovereignty, with all of its attributes, belongea 
onlv to the ^neral government which they were seeking to establish, 
and that to insure and perpetuate its independence they were willing 
to give their representatives in Congress assembled full power to raise 
ana support armies, whatever mi^t be the sacrifices the delegation of 
such power might involve. 

Nevertheless, the Deputies did not wholly ignore the States in pro- 
viding the means for supporting armies. Having made sure of the 
collection of taxes by tne agents of the Confederate States, they 
enacted in the twenty-fourth section of the law — 

if any State shall, on or before the let day of April next, pa^, in the treasary notes 
of the Confederate States, or in specie, the taxes aasefleed gainst the citizens of said 
State, less 10 per cent thereon, it shall be the dntv of the ^retarv of the Treasory 
to notify the same to the several tax collectors of such State, ana therenpon their 
authority and duty under this act shall cease. <> 

As no State could avail itself of this privil^fe, the war tax, of neces- 
sity, had to be collected by the officers of the Confederate Govern- 
ment. 

The sum of $57,000,000 was appropriated for " the army volunteers 
and militia in the public service of the Confederate States." The 
same day the sum of $50,000 was appropriated for the establishment 
and support of military hospitals. 

The artillery was also increased the same day by one lieutenant-col- 
onel, two majors, and four military storekeepers. The Confederate 
Pre^dent was authorised, as Commander in Chief, to appoint on his 
personal staff two aids-de-camp, with the rank of colonel. A sergeant 
was also added to each company in the service, making five sergeants 
in all. 

August 30, $1,000,000 was appropriated for purchase of a steamer 
and supplies for troops. By another act of August 30 the Secretary of 
War was authorized and required to provide, as far as possible, cloth- 
ing for the entire forces of the Confederate States. If any State 
clothed its troops, the Secretary of War was required to pay to the 
governor of the State the money value of the clothing. The second 
and last section of the law destroyed all uniformity in the di'ess of the 
troops by prescribing that *' the commander of every volunteer com- 
panv shall have the privilege of receiving commutation for clothing, 
at the rate of $25 per man for every six months, when they shall have 
furnished their own clothing." 

August 30, the Confederate President was authorized to establish 
within the Confederate States recruiting stations for the reception of 
volunteers from the States of Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland, and Dela- 
ware; also to form such volunteers into companies ana regiments and 
to appoint their officers. 
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August 31, another law showed the failui*e of the deputies to appre- 
oiate the qualifications of officers for staff duty. It authorized the 
Confederate President, on the application and recommendation of a 
general of the Confederate States Army, the highest grade known in 
uie service, to appoint from civil life persons to the staff of such offi- 
cer, haying the same rank and paj as if appointed from the regular 
army. It should be observed that m this law the deputies again ignored 
the qualifications of officers of volunteers and regulars, mofrt or whom 
had been in the field for nearly six DOKxnths. 

The next law, also approved August 31, abandoned the false economy 
of stripping one company in each regiment or battalion of a subaltern 
for tiie position of adjutant by authorizing the adjutanta of '^regi- 
ments and legions" to be appointed in addition to the subaltern officers 
attached to companies. Tne term ' ^ legion " shows in a marked manner 
the conservatism of military le^slation. It was first employed during 
the Revolution, chiefly as ap^icable to mounted troops or partisan 
rangers. Afterwards, in 1792,^ signifying a combination of troops of 
all arms, it became the recognized organization of the Army or the 
United States; thence, although shorUy after abandoned, it passed 
into the laws relating to the militia, where it was preserved till the 
Rebellion, when it found its way into the military laws enacted by the 
Provisional Congress. 

Another law, approved August 31, authorized and required the sec- 
retary of war to make arrangements for the reception and forwarding 
of clothes, shoes, blankets, and other articles provided for the troops 
by private contrioution. The last law of the third session of the Pro- 
visional Congress, relating to the personnel of the army, approved 
August 31. authorized chaplains the same rations as privates. A pre- 
vious law nad reduced their pay from $85 to $50 per month. 

Among the resolutions of the third session of the Provisional Con- 

§ress, one of July 30 appropriated the sum of $5,278.88, paid into 
le treasury as donations from the churches on the last fast day, as a 
fund for the use of the soldiers and officers wounded at the last battle 
of Manassas. Another resolution of August 31 recognized the impos- 
sibility of volunteer cavalry providing their own outfits, by authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to furnish 3ie necessary equipment for vol- 
unteer companies accepted "for the war." 

A third resolution directed that such drill-masters as under the 
authority of some of the States now attached to various regiments 
should, on their own application be granted an honorable disclmrge. 

FOUBTH SESSION PROVISIONAL CONGBESS. 

The fourth session of the Confederate Provisional Congress began at 
Richmond September 3, 1861, and ended the same day. 

This session was caused by the failure of a bill to reach the Confed- 
erate President for his signature before the adjournment of the Provi- 
sional Congress, whereby he was to be authorized to continue the 
appointments made by him in the military and naval service during 
the past session and during the subsequent recess of the Congress. The 

<>The Legion of the United States existed from March 5, 1792, to November 1, 
179S.~£ditob8. 
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session was called by proclamation of September 2, reenacted the bill; 
also passed another act substituting the word ^^such" for the wora 
^^the^' in a law relating to posta^; which acts were approved on 
September 8, when the rourth session adjourned. 

FIFTH SESSION PBOVISIONAL CONGBBSS. 

The fifth session of the Confederate Provisional Congress began at 
Richmond November 18, 1861, and ended Februarv 18, 1862. 

The first act of any importance of the fifth and last session of the 
Provisional Congress, approved December 10, 1861, authorized the 
Secretary of War toappomtan Assistant Secretary of War, with asalary 
of $8,000 per annum. Another acL December 10, authorized the 
Confederate President to appoint a chief bugler or principal musician 
to each regiment in the Provisional Army. 

BOUNTIES, FUBIiOUOHS, BEENUSTMBNT, AND BECBUITMENT. 

The next military law, approved December 11, was entitled — 

An act providing for the mmting of boonty and furlonghs to privates and noncom- 
mieeioned offioera in the Provisional Army. 

In reality it should have been entitled "An act to disorganize and dis- 
solve the Provisional Army. " The object of the law was to retrieve the 
stereotyped blunder of short enlistments. To this end the first section 
prescrioed that a bounty of $50 should be granted to all enlisted men 
in the Provisional Army who would serve continuously for three years, 
or the war. This sum was to be paid to the twelve-months' men enlisting 
at the end of their firsty ear's service, as also the men already in the serv- 
ice for three years. Tx) recruits or new volunteers for three years, or 
the war, the bounty was to be paid at the time of entry into service. As 
a further inducement to reenlist, the second section authorized the Sec- 
retary of War to grant f urlouehs, not exceeding sixty days, with trans- 
portation home and back, to all twelve months' men, who, prior to the 
expiration of their term of service, would enlist for the ensuing two 
years, or for three years or for the war, the furloughs to be issued by 
the Secretary of War at such times and in such numbers as he mi^t 
deem most compatible with the public interest. In lien of a furlough 
the commutation value of transportation home and back was offered to 
anyone who would reenlist as aoove. 

The third section extended the provisions of the act to all troops 
enlisted for the term of twelve months, or were in the service of any 
State, who, under the act, might enlist for more than two years in the 
Confederate service. The fourth section, subversive to all discipline 
and subordination, prescribed that all troop revolunteering or reen- 
listing should, at the expiration of their original enlistments, have the 
power to reorganize themselves into companies and elect tneir com- 
pany oflScers, the companies to — 

have the power to oi^ganixe themselves into battallions or regimenta and to elect 
their field officers. 

As if to insure the fact that, with the design to make every company 
officer the creature of his subordinates, it was enacted in the same sec- 
tion that ''after the first election all vacancies shall be filled by pro- 
motion from the company, battalion, or regiment in which such va- 
cancies may occur — 
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provided, that whenever a vacancy shall occur, whether by promotion or otherwise, 
m the lowest grade of commissioned officers of a company, said vacancy shall always 
be filled by election. 

The next provision of the section was offered as a concession to the 
States. It reads: 

Sbc. 4. And be U further enacted^ That all troops revolmiteering or reenlisting shall, 
at the expiration of their present term of service, have the power to reorganize 
themselves into companies and elect their officers, and said companies diall have the 
power to organize themselves into battalions or regiments and elect their field 
officers; and after the first election, all vacancies shall be filled by promotion from 
the company, battalion, or regiment in which such vacancies may occur: Provided^ 
That whenever a vacancy shall occur, whether by promotion or otherwise, in the 
lowest grade of commissioned officers of a company, said vacancy shall always be 
filled bv election: And further provided, That in the case of troops which have been 
regularly enlisted into the service of anv particular State prior to the formation of 
the Confederacy, and which have by sucn States been turned over to the (confederate 
government, the officers shall not be elected, but appointed and promoted in the 
same manner and by the same authority as they have heretofore been appointed 
and promoted. <> 

The fatal conseouences of conceding the right to the men to elect 
their officers should have been apparent to the merest tyro in military 
legislation; not onlv did it force tne officer who hoped to remain in 
the service to employ the low arts of the demagogue, but after a bat- 
tle in which perhaps all the officers and best noncommissioned officers 
of a company had been swept away, it permitted the surviving enlisted 
men to raise to the grade or captain^ over the heads of all the lieuten- 
ants of the regiment, a man who might not be able to read or write, 
or possess a single qualification for command. In a law that coula 
sanction in the military service such a monstrosity as the principle of 
election, one should not seek for any provision for ridding the service 
of worthless and incompetent officers. Such a provision on its face 
would, in part, have neutralized the supposed benefits of election, and 
had the removal or dismissal fallen upon a seditious officer, popular 
with his company, it might have induced a mutiny and revolt. 

December 19, a law was approved relative to recruitment. It author- 
ized the Secretary of War to adopt measures for recruiting and enlist- 
ing men for companies ^^in the service for the war'' depletra by deaths 
and discharges, and further ignoring the utility of depots and terri- 
torial recrmtments, authorized him '*to detail the company commis- 
sioned officers for the above duty in such numbers, and at such times 
as, in his opinion, would best comport with the public service," the 
officers thus detailed to recruit for tneir respective companies. It will 
be seen from the above that had the Se<Hretary of War chosen to exer- 
cise his authority at .the outset of a campaign, neither the Confederate 
President nor a military commander could have countermanded his 
orders without openly vioktin^ the law. 

December 24, the sum of 157,948,706 was appropriated for the 
Department of War, and $4,280,000 for the Department of the Navy. 
The same day the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to issue 
150,000,000 of treasury notes and $30,000,000 of bonds at any interest 
not exceeding 6 per cent per annum, payable semiannually, the bopds 
to be exchanged with the notes above issued. 

December 81, the Confederate President was authorized to appoint 
in the provisional army not exceeding 50 officers of engineers, with 
the rauK of captain, their commissions to expire at the close of the war. 

aSec.4, pp. 223, 224. 
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Be it enacted by the Congress of the Cor^ederate States of America, That the above 
entitled act be so amended that, in addition to the power therein ^p'anted, the Presi- 
dent of the (confederate States be, and he is hereby, authorized to confer temporary 
rank and command upon of^cers of the Confederate Army, on duty in the several 
Bureaofi of the Adjutant and Inspector General, Chief of Ezu^eers, and Chief of 
Ordnance, to cease at the end of the war; the same to be held without prejudice to 
the positions in said Army. 

January 11, 1862, the sum of $14,400,000 was appropriated for the 
pay of Dounty and transportation of 150,000 men, under an act 
providing for the reenlistment of twelve-months' men; also $460,000 to 
aef ray expenses under the act authorizing recruiting. 

As the volunteers at the beginning would have enlisted as readily 
*'for the war" as "for twelve months," this appropriation of nearly 
$15,000,000 represented only in a small degree the cost of a single 
blunder of military legislation. 

January 16, 1862, the appointment of an Assistant Secretary of War 
was vested in the Confederate President, by and with the advioe and 
consent of Ciongress, instead, as before, with the Secretary of War. 

Still relying on the principle of voluntary enlistments, the next act 
related to recruiting old regiments and raising new one-s. The first 
section of the act of January 22, 1862, authorized the Confederate 
President under this act of May 8, 1861, the first act authorizing 
enlistments for the war, to accept volunteers singly as well as in com- 
panies, battalions, and regiments. 

The second section repeated the absurdity of the bounty and fur- 
lough act by extending the principle of election, not only to all the field 
ana company officers raised under the act, but by applying the rule of 
promotion established in the bounty and furlough act in case of vacancy 
to all troops raised under the act of May 8, 1861. As a partial offset 
to the principle of election, the right to commission officers was again 
taken irom tne States and vested in the Confederate President, who 
was authorized — 

to depart from the prescribed rule of promotion in favor of any person 8x>eci&lly dis- 
tinffmshed by his commanding general for extraordinary merit or some signal act of 
mifitary skill or gallantry. <> 

The third section prescribed that any vac-ancies occurring in any 
companies mustered into service for three years or for the war mi^it 
be nlled by volunteers, and, subject to the approval of the brirade 
commander, further authorized the commanders of squadrons, mt- 
talions, and regiments to detail a recruiting party for each company, 
to consist of one officer, one noncommissioned officer, and one or 
more privates, who were to recruit their companies to not exceeding 
125 men (rank and file), each recruit in joining his company to receive 
a bounty of $50. This law, it will be seen, whether mtentionally or 
not, revoked the dangerous power previously; granted to the Secretary 
of War and made the brigade commanders in the field the judges as 
to whether recruiting parties, with safety to the service, oomd be 
detached from their regiments. 

The fourth section authorized the Confederate President--' 

to appoint and commission persons as field officers or captains to raise regiments, 
squaarons, battalions, or companies, the officers not to receive pay onul thm 
respective commands should be fally organized ; enlistments under the captains not 
to be obligatory unless the number should be sufficient to constitute a company. 

a Sec. 2, p. 248. 
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By another act of January 22, the Confederate President was author- 
ized to appoint in — 

the provisional army and the volunteer corps officers of artillery above the rank of 
captain and without reference to the nnmber of batteries under toe actual command 
of the officers so appointed, not to exceed in number, however, one brigndier-general 
for every 80 guns, one colonel for every 40 guns, one lieutenant-colond for every 24 
guns, and one major for every 16 guns. 

Again revertine to the neglected principle of confederation and State 
sovereignty, the bw of January 23, 1862, so modified the first section 
of the law of March 6, 1861, as to authorize the Confederate President — 

to call upon the several States, in his discretion, for anv number of troops not exceed- 
ing in the aggregate the number heretofore autliorizea, to serve for the term of three 
years or during the war. 

Section 2. In making such requisitions the president shall take into consideration 
the number of troops from each State already enlisted for the war at the time of the 
requisition, and shall as far as practicable equalize the same amongst the States 
according to their respective white populations. 

January 22, 1862, the sum of $850,000 was appropriated for ord- 
nance stores, and to provide for the defense of the Mississippi. 

A third act, approved January 27, 1862, returned to the subject of 
volunteer enlistment and recruitment. The first section authorised all 
companies of volunteers then in the service of the Confederate States 
to be recruited by enlisting or receiving volunteers *' for three years 
or the war,'' to a number ^^ not exceeding 125, rank and file." It also 
guaranteed to the new recruits the principle of selecting their oflicers, 
by the provision that the companies so recruited shall, at the expira- 
tion of the term of service of the original company, elect their com- 
missioned officers. The vacancies thereafter in each company, as 
under the bounty and furlough act, were to be filled by the promotion 
of the officers of the company, vacancies in the lowest grade to be filled 
by election. 

The second section gave to — 

the colonel or commanding officer of the several regiments, battalions, or squadrons 
enlisted for twelve months- 
authority to detail one commissioned officer, and not exceeding two pri- 
vates from each company, to recruit for their respective companies, all 
recruits on joining tneir companies to receive a bounty of $50. 

The third section, as if with a view to give the new and reenlisted 
volunteers the utmost liberty in electing their officers and controlling 
their future organization, prescribed: 

When all the companies comprising the regiment, battalion, or sq[uadron, as afore- 
said, shall, by recrmting as aforesaid, or by reenlistment or by recrmtine as aforesaid, 
have attained at the date of the expiration of the term of service of me organized 
companies the number required by law for a company, the number and designation 
of such regiment, battalion, or squadron^ may continue, or such of said companies 
as are complete at that date, may reoij^anize into new regiments, battalions, or squad- 
rons, or attach themselves to other regiments, battalions, or squadrons, and in all such 
cases the field officers shall be elected, and vacancies thereafter occurring in such 
field officers shall be filled by promotion, as directed by the act aforesaid. <> 

The fifth section, in case the recruits and reenlisted men should fall 
below the minimum number prescribed for a company, authorize 
them to consolidate with other companies, in default of which they 
were to be assigned or distributed to other companies from the same 
State. 



o Sec. 2, p. 264. 
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In keeping trace of the shifting expedients adopted to retrieve the 
legislative mistakes "of permitting twelve months^ enlistments, it will 
be seen that the law first made the Confederate Secretary of War 
responsible for recruiting details; next the colonels, or commanding 
officers of recfiments, battolions, or souadrons, subject to the approvfd 
of the brigade commander: and finally, without restriction, gave the 
power to me colonels and battalion commanders. The dates of these 
successive laws were December 19, January 22, and January 27. 

January 29, in order to aid the States to respond to the requisition 
for troops, which the C!onfederate President was authorized to make 
upon them by the act of January 2S, an act was approved directing 
that the limitation of six months' service for militia should not apply 
to men — 

drafted into service bv the several States and furnished by said States to the Presi- 
dent for service for three years or during the war, in response to requisitions made 
upon said States according to law. 

This law, which naturally proved a dead letter, should not escape 
our attention. Unwilling themselves to proclaim the fact that tne 
principle of voluntarv enlistment was rapidly threatening the collapse 
of the rebellion, the deputies sought to throw ui)on the States the odium 
of resorting to conscription. If such was their purpose they might 
have assured themselves, by referring to the history of the Revolu- 
tion, that their scheme would prove a failure. 

February 15, 1862, the sum of 133,655,802 was appropriated for the 
support of the Confedei-ate War Department from tne ISUi of Febru- 
ary to the 1st of April, 1862. 

The same day, imitating the phraseology of the laws of the Conti- 
nental Coi^ess, all citizens of Maryland who were in, or might enlist 
in, the Confederate service, were allowed the option to organize com- 
panies and regiments, and with the First Maryland Regiment, and sev- 
eral companies then in service, to further organize ^4nto one or more 
brigades, to be known as the Maryland line. 

Another act of the same day secured to the officers who might be 
reelected in the reor^nization under the bounty and furlough act rank 
from the date of their original appointment or election, provided they 
were reelected to the same grade. 

Another act of February 15, recognizing the futility of adding an 
officer here and there in the staff departments, authorized the Confed- 
erate President to appoint as many quartermasters and assistant quar- 
masters, commissaries and assistant commissaries, in addition to the 
number before allowed by law, as in his discretion might be necessary 
"at permanent posts and depots," the appointments to terminate at 
the end of the war. 

The last act of the Provisional Congress, approved February 17, 
related to bounty, and prescribed that it should be paid to each recruit 
or reenlisted volunteer, as soon as by a surgeon pronounced fit to do 
military service and mustered into the service. 

ACTS OF FIRST CONFEDERATE CONGRESS. 

The first session of the Confederate Congress began at Richmond, 
February 18, 1862, and ended April 23, 1862, Jefferson Davis, Presi- 
dent; Alexander Stephens, Vice-President and President of the Senate; 
rnomas S. Bocock, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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The first law of the fii*st Confederate Congress, under the perma- 
nent constitution, approved February 27, 1861, prescribed that if an 
officer of the army snould be appointed Secretary of War he should 
not forfeit his army rank, but only the pay and allowances thereof, 
while serving as Secretary of War. 

WRIT OF HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENDED. 

The next act, the same day, authorized the Confederate President to 
suspend the writ of " habeas corpus" in such cities, towns, and mili- 
tary districts as in his jud^ent, being in danger of attack by the 
enemy, might " require the declaration of marti^u law for their effect- 
ive defense." 

March 17, 1862, an act ^'authorized and directed " the military author- 
ities of the Confederate States Army — 

to destroy cotton, tobacco^ and military and naval stores, or other property of any 
kind whatever, which might aid the enemy in the prosecution of the war, when 
necessary to prevent the same or any part thereof from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. 

The second section prescribed that persons whose property should thus 
be desti'oyed, or also persons who should voluntarily destroy their prop- 
erty to prevent it from falling into the hands of the enemy, shoula per- 
petuate testimony of such destruction, and that they shoula be entitled 
to indemnity out of the proceeds of property sequestered and confis- 
cated under the laws of the Confederate States. 

These laws, passed within three weeks from the beginning of the 
session, were sufficient to indicate that the first Confederate Congress, 
composed of senators and representatives recently elected by the peo- 
ple, was prepared to exercise to the fullest extent the power granted 
to it under the permanent constitution "to raise and support armies." 

March 20^ 1862, a law looking to the appointment of a General in 
Chief prescribed that whenever t£e Confederate President should assign 
a general to duty at the seat of government, the said General in Chief 
should be permitted a military secretary with the rank of colonel, four 
aids-de-camp with the rank of major, and clerks. 

An act, April 2, authorized any State which had agreed to assume 
the payment of her quota of the war tax imposed by the act of August 
19, 1861, and which had not been furnished with a "correct collateral 
list of the taxes assessed on the people of such State before the Ist 
day of April, 1862," on mutual agreement between its governor and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to pay on the probable amount of such 
assessment, less 10 per cent, provided that the State should make good 
the difference, less 10 per cent of the amount paid in, should be less 
than the actual assessment, the State in like manner to be paid back 
any excess. Although this law sought to recognize a confederate rela- 
tion between the States, it will be seen that the Confederate Govern- 
ment, unlike the Continental Congress, had taken the precaution to 
first assess, through its own agents, the taxable property of the people 
of the States; and then, as an inducement to the latter, to assume the 
tax imposed, offered a reduction of 10 per cent. 

The same day, April 2, the Confederate President was authorized te 
increase his personal staff by the appointment of four aids-de-camp, 
with the rank of colonel. 
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April 3, the sum of $200,299,725.42 was appropriated for the sup- 
port of the Army from April 1 to November SO, 1862. 

The next act, April 10, 1862, had its orif^in in the scarcity of fire- 
arms, as also a desire to organize new regiments. The first section 
prescribed — 

That the President be, and he is hereby, anthoriied to oisanise companies, battal- 
ions, and regiments of troops, to be armed with pikes or ouier awlable armsj to be 
approved by him when a sufficient number of arms of the kind now used in the 
service can not be procured, such companies, battalions, or roeiments to be oiyran- 
ganised in the same manner as like oiganizations of the infintry now are under 
existing laws. <> 

The second section authorized the Confederate President to employ 
the troops thus armed like similar organizations of in&ntry, or to 
attach them to other reg^ents in the service, not to exceed the pro- 
portion of two companies to each regiment, the colonels to have power 
to detail men from such companies to take the place of men killed, 
wounded, or disabled from any cause in the companies armed with 
firearms; the true intent and meaning of this provision bein^ to 
render every firearm in the army available at all times by having it in 
the hands or a well and effective man.^ 

April 11, the difficulty in procuring powder procured an act author- 
izing the formation of a nitre bureau, to consist of 1 major, superin- 
tendent; 4 captains, and 8 first lieutenants, all the officers to receive 
the pay and allowances of officers of corresponding grade in the 
artilierv, and to be under the supervision of the chief of ordnance. 

April 12, to provide further means for the support of the govern- 
ment, the Secretary of the Treasury issued treasury notes, cemficates 
of stock and bonds, not to exceed in the aggregate $215,000,000.* 

CONSOKIPnON LAWS. 

The next law, April 16, 1862, although wholly within the scope of 
the sovereign powers, granted to the Confederate Congress by the per- 
manent Constitution, marked, to the misfortune of the country, a total 
abandonment of the principle of voluntary enlistment, if not the repu- 
diation to a larg^e extent oi the entire weak, vacillating, and senseless 
policy established and pursued by the Deputies of the States in the 
rrovisional Congress. The preamble and first section of the law of 
conscription were as follows: 

In view of the exigencies of the country and the absolute necessity of keeping in 
Bemce our gallant army, and of placing in the field a large additional force to meet 
the advancing columns of the enemy now invading our soil: Therefore, 

The Qmgress of the Confederate States of America do enact. That the President be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to call out and place in the military service of the Confed- 
erate States, for three years, unless the war shall have sooner ended, all white men 
who are residents of the Confederate States, between the ages of eighteen and thirty- 
nve years at the time the call or calls may be made, who are not legdfly exempted 
n 'J^ '^ service. All of the persons aforesaid who are now in the armies of the 
Oonfederacy, and whose term of service will expire before the end of the war, diall be 
conunued in the service for three years from the date of the original enlistment unless 
tne war shall have been sooner ended: Provided, however, That all such companies, 
squadrons, t^ttalions, and regiments whose term of original enlistment was for twelve 
montbs, sh^l have the ri^ht, within forty days, on a day to be fixed by the commander 
OI tne brigade, to reoroamze said companies, battalions, and regiments, by electing all 
their officers, which they had a right heretofore to elect, who shall be commiasioned 
oy tne president: Provided further, That furloughs not exceeding sixty days, with 



oSec2, p. 26. 
»Sec 2, p. 27. 
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tnmflportatioii home and back, shall be granted to all those retained hi the service 
by the provisions of this act beyond the period of their original enlistment, and who 
have not heretofore received furloughs under the provisions of an act entitled, **An 
act providing for the granting of bounty and furloughs to privates and noncommis- 
sioned officers in the Provisional Army, approved December 11, 1861, and fnrloughs 
to be granted at such times and in such numbers as ihe secretuy of war may deem 
most compatible with the public interest: And provided further, Tliat in lieu of a fur- 
lough, the commutation in monejr of the value of the transportation herein granted 
shall be paid to each private, musician, or noncommissioned officer who may elect to 
receive it, at such time as the furlough would otherwise be granted: Provided furtlier, 
That all persons under the age of eighteen ^ears, or over the age of thirty-five years, 
who are now enrolled in the military service of the Confederate States in the regi- 
ments, squadrons, battalions, and companies hereafter to be reorganized, shall be 
required to remain in their respective companies, squadrons, Imttalions, and resi- 
ments for ninety days, unless their places can be sooner supplied by other recrmts 
not now in the service, or who are between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five years; 
and all laws and parts of laws providing for the reenlistment of volunteers and the 
oiganization thereof into companies, squadrons, battalions, and regiments, shall be, 
and the same are, hereby repealed, a 

The second section i)enmtted such companies, squadrons, battalions, 
and regiments as were in process of formation to complete tneir organi- 
zation and be mustered into service if, without embracing any persons 
then in the service, the said companies, etc.. within thirty days should 
enroll the number of men prescrioed for eacn of the said organizations, 
the company, battalion, and regimental officers, as before, to be elected 
by the men. 

The third section recognized the States only so far as their officers 
could be made useful to the Confederacy. It prescribed: 

That for the enrollment of all persons comprehended within the provisions of this 
act who are not already in service in the armies of the Confederate States, it shall be 
lawful for the President, with the consent of the governors of the respective States, 
to employ State officers, and on failure to obtain such consent he shall employ Con- 
federate officers charged with the duty of making such enrollment in accordance 
with such rules and regolaticMis to be prescribed by law.^ 

The fourth section prescribed that the men thus enrolled should be 
assigned by the Secretary of War to the companies in service from their 
respective States, until said companies should be filled to the maxi- 
mum, which, by the twelfth section, was fixed at 125 rank and file for 
the infantry and 80 for each company of cavalry. 

The sixth section prescribed that if the number of organizations in 
the service from any State were not sufficient to absorb the number of 

Eersons subject to military service under the act, the excess should be 
ept as a reserve, from which, at stated periods, if not greater than 
three months, details determined by lot snould be made so that every 
company, if practicable, might be kept full. The section also author- 
ized the whole excess or reserve to be called into service in case of 
emergency, the same to be organized into companies and regiments, 
the troops to have the privile^ of electing company and field officers. 

The seventh section allowed to all twelve months' men, as also all 
others continued in the service by the act, a bounty of $50. 

The eighth section prescribed that any man who would keep himself 
armed with an " approved musket, rifle, shotgun, or carbine,^' should 
receive for the use of his weapon $1 per monui. 

The ninth section sanctioned the pernicious principle of substitution. 
It prescribed: 

That persons not liable for duty may be received as substitutes for those who aro, 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War. ^ 

«P. 29,30. &P. 30, 3L ^^SecO, p. 31. 
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The tenth section conferred on the Confederate President the ex- 
clusive right of appointinjg all officers, but continued the vicious sys- 
tem of promotion established in the bounty and furlough act It 
prescribed: 

That all vacancies shall be filled by the President from the company, battalion, or 
regiment in which such vacancies occar by promotion according to seniority, except 
in case of disability or other incompetency: Provided^ however, That the President 
may, when in his opinion it may be proper, fill such vacancy or vacancies by the 
promotion of any oflScer or officers or private or privates from such companies, bat- 
talions, squadrons, or re^ments, who snail have been distinguished in the service by 
exhibition of valor and skill; and that whenever a vacancy occurs in the lowest 
grade of the commissioned officers of a company, said vacancy shall be filled by 
election: Provided, That all appointments made by the President shall be by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. ^ 

The eleventh section still further extended the principle of election; 
it prescribed: 

That the provisions of the first section of this act relating to the election of officers 
shall apply to those regiments, battalions, and squadrons which are composed of 
twelve months' and war companies combined in the same oiganization, without 
regard to the manner in which the officers thereof were originally appointed. & 

The thirteenth and last section, recognizing the natural aversion of 
our people to conscription, and sure of the effect of the law in regard 
to volunteering, wisely prescribed: 

That all persons subject to enrollment, who are not now in the service imder the 
provisions of this act, shall be permitted, previous to such enrollment, to volunteer 
m companies now in the service. ^ 

If the condition of military affairs in the Confederacy be considered 
in connection with the above legislation, it may be safely affirmed that 
in human history no deliberative body ever dared to push its auUiority 
so far. 

In the West, the loss of Fort Donelson, with 9,000 ^ prisoners, had 
compelled the Confederate troops in February, 1862, to evacuate 
Kentucky and Tennessee. This retrogade movement was followed, 
on the 6tn of April, by the desperate battle of Shiloh. in which, baffled 
and defeated, the Confederate troops fell back to Corinth. In the 
East the Army of the Potomac, the largest, best equipped, and best 
disciplined army ever assembled on the Continent, was already advanc- 
ing toward the Confederate capital. 

The Confederate armies blindly created for twelve months, and as 
blindly disorganized in the hope of filling their depleted ranks by volun- 
tary enlistment, were rapidly hastening to their dissolution. The 
proud Confederacy, whose flag had floated within the distinct view of 
the national capital, through olunders of legislation was tottering to 
its fall. A month more, or two months at the farthest, and the 
gigantic Rebellion, organized to establish the sovereiprnty and inde- 
pendence of the States, would be a thing of the past, its leaders flee- 
ing from the wrath of a loyal and outraged people. The situation 
was despei*ate; the crisis haa arrived; the triumph of the Union was 
at hand. 

At this juncture it was reserved for a Confederate Congress to explain 
for all time, the meaning and extent of the power to raise and support 
armies. Appalled, but not unmanned, it rose to the occasion and set- 
ting an example that was followed a year later by the national Con- 
gress, resolved to meet the emergency, by declaring every man between 

«Sec. 10, p. 32. ^Sec. 13, p. 32. 
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the ages of 18 and 85, a soldier. Had it been the object of the law to 
force relactant citizens into the ranks, the experiment might not have 
seemed hazardous, but going far beyond, to conscript armies number- 
ing more than 100,000 soldiers, who had faithfully fulfilled their enga^ 
ments and were already turning their affections homeward, the temerity 
of this legislation finds no parallel in the history of the world. But 
the end justified the means; the reorganization which was lan^ishing 
was immediately completed; the ranks were filled up and given the 
strength of increasing numbers; the Confederate armies again took the 
field to baffle and resist the onset of the Union hosts until, dwindling 
to the former shadows of themselves, they were finally compelled to 
laydown their arms at Appomattox Court-House. 

The immense power for resistance which this one law gave to the 
Confederacy should for a moment turn our thoughts from the Rebel- 
lion to the Revolution, and suggest the question wh^ the military 
policy of the Continental Congress was so weak, while that of the 
Confederate Congress became so strong. The answer is obvious. The 
Continental Congress, while still fignting for independence, paid a 
sacred regard in theory and in fact to the sovereignty and independ- 
ence of the States. The Confederate Congress, on flie other nand, 
treating the principle as a dead letter, although it was incorporated in 
the preamble of the provisional consti^tution, boldly assumea and exer- 
cised all of the sovereign powers which under the Constitution of the 
United States are granted to Congress. 

Had the Continental Congress declared every able-bodied man a 
soldier, when it was first warned by Washington of the inevitable dis- 
solution of his army, it is more than probable that the British fleet 
which left Boston in March, 1776, would have sailed with an army of 

Earoled prisoners, never again to return to our shores. Unhampered 
y the Articles of Confederation which ultimately deprived it of all 
executive powers, the Continental Congfress, despite the warnings and 
protests from the Army, unfortunately adhered to short and voluntary 
enlistments. Temporarily relieved by the evacuation of the British, 
who speedily returned in increasing numbers, the end of the year 1776 
closed with the investment of TVashington, with all the power of a 
dictator. 

To this end were affairs under the policy of the Provisional Congress 
rapidly driftinj^ when, by a single stroke of legislation, the Confeder- 
ate Congress msured the subordination of the military to the civil 
authority throughout the entire war. 

This resolution cost the nation the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands 
of lives and thousands of millions of treasure: but great as was the sac- 
rifice, if our legislators will but study the lesson, it may yet in the 
remote future teach them how to rescue and defend our liberty and 
independence. 

The foregoing reflections bear on the decision of the Confederate 
Congress to sutetitute conscription for volunteering, or rather to sup- 
plement volunteering by conscription, as under the law any citizen by 
voluntary enlistment could still escape the odium of draft. 

Having, therefore, determined to compel the soldiers to serve for an 
addition^ term of two years, the question may be asked, Why were the 
men still given the right to reorganize and elect their officers? The 
answer naturally sugj^ests itself, that in making independent of the 
States the first experiment of conscription ever tried on the conti- 
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nent, the Confederate CongresB did not dare to repudiate the promise 
made to the soldiers by the Provisional Conffress. Had the soldiers 
revolted, the Rebellion would have instantly collapsed. It was there- 
fore of vital importance to appease and pacify the army, and to this 
end every soldier coming under the operation of the law was ffiven 
not only a voice in the selection of his commanders, but a furlong for 
two months and a bounty of $50. Here, at &rthest, the concessions 
should have stopped, but such was not tne case. The legislators, as 
haa been seen, m the tenth section confined promotions to the com- 
panies and battalions in which vacancies might occur, and, further, 
required all appointments in the lowest grade of officers to be filled by 
election. 

This feature of the law was not dictated by any regard for the sov- 
ereignty of the States, for by the terms of the law all appointments 
were to be made by the Confederate President It is rather to be 
explained by the inability of civilians to appreciate the proper qualifi- 
cations of officers, and the relations which must exist between them and 
the soldier in order to attain the highest dej^ree of efficiency and dis- 
cipline. However that may be, to this principle of election may be 
ascribed the fact now generally admitted that m instruction and dis- 
cipline the Confederate armies never equalled those of the Union, a 
drawbeu^k that was again lar^ly compensated for by the advantages 
of topography and the defensive. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



MILITABT POUOY OF THE O OHFBPBBA TE STATES OF AMEBIOA- 

OONTnrUED. 



OONSCRIPTION LAW. 

On April 16, 1862, the following conscription law was passed by the 
first session, First Confederate Congress: 

In view of the exigencies of the country, and the absolute neoeesity of keeping in 
the service our ^llimt army, and of placing in the field a larae additional torce to 
meet the advancms columns of the enemy now invading our sou: Therefore 

The Ckmarew of the Oor^ederate States of America do enact^ That the preddent be, 
and he is hereby authorized to call out and place in the military service of the Con- 
federate States, for three years, unless the war shall have been sooner ended, all 
white men who are residents of the Confederate States, between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty-five years at the time the call or calls may be made, who are not legally 
exempted from military service. All of the persons aforesaid who are now in the 
armies of the Confederacy, and whose term of service will expire before the end of 
the war, shall be continued in the service for three years from the date of their origi- 
nal enlistment, unless the war shall have been sooner ended: Promded, however j That 
all such companies, squadrons, battalions, and re^giments, whose term of original 
enlistment was for twelve months, shall have the right, within forty days, on a day 
to be fixed by the commander of the brigade, to reor^nize said companies, bat- 
talions, and regiments, by electin£[ all their officers, wmch they had a right here- 
tofore to elect, who shall be commissioned by the President: Provided furUier^ That 
furlouffhs not exceeding sixty days, with transportation home and back, shall be 
grantea to all those retained in the service by the provisions of this act beyond 
the period of their ori^^inal enlistment, and who have not heretofore received fur- 
loughs under the provisions of an act entitled '*An act providing for the granting 
of bounty and furloughs to privates and nonoommissionea officers in the provisional 
army,'' approved eleventh December, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, said fur- 
lougns to be granted at such time and in such numbers as the secreta^ of war 
may deem most compatible with the public interest: And provided furrier, That in 
lieu of a furlough the commutation value in money of the transportation herein above 
granted shall l^ paid to each private, musician, or noncommissioned officer who may 
elect to receive it, at such time as the furlough would otherwise be granted: Provided 
further, That all persons under the age of eighteen years or over the age of thirty-five 
years who are now enrolled in the military service of the Confederate States, in the 
regiments, squadrons, battalions, and companies hereafter to be reorganized, shall be 
required to remain in their respective companies, squadrons, battalions, and re^- 
ments for ninety days, unless their places can be sooner supplied by other recruits 
not now in the service, who are between the ages of eighteen and tnirty-five years; 
and all laws and parts of laws providing for the reenlistment of volunteers and the 
oiganization thereof into companies, squadrons, battalions, or regim^its shall be 
and the same are hereby repealed. 

Sao. 2. Be U further enacted. That such companies, souadrons, battalions, or regi- 
ments oiganized, or in process of organization by authority from the secretary of 
war, as may be within thirty days from the passage of this act so far completed as 
to have the whole number of men requisite for oiganization actually enrolled, not 
embracing in said organizations any persons now in service^ shall be mustered into 
the service of the Confederate States as pc^ of the land forces of the same, to be 
received in that arm of the service in which they are authorized to organize, and 
shall elect their company, battalion, and regimental officers. 

471 
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Sec. 3. Be U further enacted^ That for the enrollment of all persons compreh^ided 
within the provisions of this act, who are not already in the service in the armiee of 
the Confederate States, it shall be lawful for the President, with the consent of the 
governors of the respective States, to employ State officers, and on feulure to obtain 
such consent he shall employ Confederate officers, cluu'^ea with the duty of making 
such enrollments in accordance with the rules and regulations to be prescnoed by him. 

Sbc. 4. Be it further enacted^ That persons enrolled under the provisions of the pre- 
ceding section, shall be assigned by the Secretary of War to the different companies 
now in the service, until each company is filled to its maximum number, and the per- 
sons so enrolled shall be assignea to companies from the States from which tney 
respectivelv come. 

Sec. 5. ie it further enacted, That all seamen and ordinary seamen in the land forces 
of the Confederate States, enrolled under the provisions of this act may, on application 
of the Secretary of the Navy, be transferred from the land forces to the naval service. 

Sec. 6. Be it further enacted, That in all cases where the State may not have in the 
army a number of regiments, battalions^ squadrons, or companies, sufficient to 
absorb the number of persons subject to militsuy service under tiiis act, belonging to 
such State, then the residue or excess thereof snail be kept as a reserve, under such 
regulations as may be established by the Secretary of War, and that at stated periods 
of not greater than three months, details, determmed by lot, shall be made from sud 
reserve, so that each company shall, as nearly as practicable, be kept full: Prcvidedy 
That the persons held in reserve may remain at home until callea into service by 
the President: Provided aim, That during their stay at home they shall not receive 
pay: Provided further, That the persons comprehended in this act shall not be sub- 
ject to the rules and articles of war, until mustered into the actual service of the 
Confederate States; except that said persons when enrolled and liable to duty, if 
they shall wilfully refuse to obey said call, each of them shall be held to be a deserter, 
ana j)unished as such under said articles: Provided further, That whenever, in the 
opinion of the President, the exigencies of the public service may require it, ne shall 
be authorized to call into actual service the entire reserve, or so much as may be 
necessary, not previously assi^ed to different companies in service under provisions 
of section four of this act; said reserves shall be organized under such rules as the 
Secretary of War may adopt: Provided, The company, battelion, and regimental offi- 
cers shall be elected Dy the troops compojring the same: Provided, The troops raised 
in any one State shall not be oombinea in regimental, battalion, squadron, or com- 
pany organization with troops raised in any ower States. 

Sbc. 7. Be U further enacted, That all soldiers now serving in' the army or mustered 
in the military service of the Confederate States, or enroll^ in said service under the 
authorizations heretofore issued by the Secretary of War, and who are continued in 
the service by virtue of this act, who have not received the bounty of fifty dollars 
allowed by existing laws, shall be entitled to receive said bounty. 

Sbc. 8. Be it further enacted, That each man who may hereafter be mustered into 
service, and who shall arm himself with a musket, shotgun, rifle, or carbine, accepted 
as an efficient weapon, shall be paid the value thereof, to be ascertained by the^us- 
tering officer under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, if 
he is willing to sell the same; and if he is not, then he shall be entitled to receive 
one dollar a month for the use of said received and approved musket, rifle, shotgun, 
or carbine. 

Sbc. 9. Be ii further enacted, That persons not liable for duty may be received as 
substitutes for those who are, under such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War. 

Sec. 10. Be it further enacted, That all vacancies shall be filled by the President 
from the company, battalion, squadron, or regiment in which such vacancies shall 
occur by promotion according to seniority, except in case of disability or other incom- 
petency: Provided, however, That the President may, when in his opinion it may be 
proper to fill such vacancy or vacancies by the promotion of any officer or offic^^ or 

Erivate or privates, from such company, battalion, squadron, or regiment who shall 
ave been distinguished in the service by exhibition of valor and skill, and that 
whenever a vacancy shall occur in the lowest grade of the commissioned omeere of a 
company, said vacancy shall be filled by election: Provided, That all appointments 
made by the President shall be by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Sec. 11. J?^ it further enacted, That the provisions of the first section of this act 
relating to the election of officers, shall apply to those regiments, battalions, ana 
squadrons which are composed of twelve months and war companies combined in the 
same organization, without regard to the manner in which the officers thereof were 
originalnr appointed. 
Sec. 12. Be it further enacted, That each company of infantry shall consist of ons 
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hundred and twenty-fiye, rank and file; each comiMuiy of field artillery, of one 
hundred and fifty, rank and file; each of cavalry, of eighty, rank and file. 

Sec. 13. Be U farther enact^dj That all persons subject to enrollment who are not 
now in the service, under the provisions of this act, shall be permitted, previous to 
such enrollment, to volunteer m oompaniee now in the service. 

Approved April 16, 1862. a 

It was possible under this law (there being no exemptions whatever) 
to break up all State governments. 

April lY, 1862, the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to issue 
$5,000,000 of treasury notes of $1 and $2 each. 

The third section of the bill authorized the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to issue notes in denominations not less than flOO each, bearing 
interest at the rate of 2 cents per day for each $100, the notes to be in 
lieu of $166,000,000 of bonds authorized by the act of April the 12th, 
five daxs previous; the notes to be payable six months after ratifica- 
tion of peace between the Confederate States and the United States.^ 

April 19, 1862, a Signal Corps was authorized to be composed of 10 
captains and 10 sergeants. The corps thus constituted was to be organ- 
ized at a separate call or be attached to the Department of the Aaju- 
tant and Inspector General or to the Engineer Corps, as the Secretary 
of War might direct/ 

The same date, A^ril 19, 1862, another law authorized one ordnance 
seijgeant to each re^ment in the service.^ 

Tne third act limited the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, in 
all cases of arrests made by the authorities of the Confederate Govern- 
ment, or for ofl'enses against the same, the suspension of the writ to 
continue for thirty days after the next meeting of Congress.* 

A fourth act authorized the Confederate President to appoint^- 

drillmasters for camps of instruction or reserve forces in any arm of the military 
forces, 

with such pay as the Secretary of War might prescribe./ 
A fifth act fixed the pay of chaplains at $80 per month, besides the 

rations already allowed. ^ 
April 21, 1862, the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized — 

to exchange bonds or stock of the Confederate States for any articles in kind 

needed for the use of the Confederate States; the articles to be valued 
according to regulations established by the Secretary. 

The provisions in kind embrace cotton, tobacco, and other agricul- 
tural products; the amount of cotton and tobacco to be received not 
to exceed the value of thirty-five millions of dollars.^ 

A second act, of April 21, 1862, * * to punish drunkenness in the army,'' 
prescribed that any officer convicted of being ** found drunk, eitner 
while on or off duty" should be cashiered, suspended, or publicly rep- 
rimanded, according to the aggravation of bis offense. If cashiered, 
the law further prescribed tlmt in addition to the sentence the officer 
should ^^be declared incapable of holding any military office under 
the Confederate States during the war."* 

a Constitution and Statutes of the Confederate States of America, First Congress, 
1st session, Chap. XXXI, pp. 29-32. 
ft Ibid., Chap. XXXV. « Ibid. . Chap. LXTV. h Ibid., Chap. LXL 

«Ibid., Chap. XL. /Ibid., Chap. LXVL 'Ibid., Chap. LXH. 

tflbid., Chap. LXIII. (^Ibid.. Chap. LVL 
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A third act authorized the Confederate President to commission 
officers to raise bands of Partisan Rangers to be organized in companies, 
battalions, or regiments of infantry or cavalry. 

The third section prescribes that for any ^^arms and munitions of 
war captured from the enemy" by the Rangers they should be paid 
the full value in such manner as the Secretary of War might prescribe.** 

The fourth act looked to increasing the eflfective strength of each 
company. It authorized each captain to enlist in his company four 
coo^, white or black, free or slave; the chief cook to receive $20, the 
other cooks |15 per month, with a clothinsf allowance the same as the 
rank and file of a company. Slaves could only be enlisted with the 
written consent of their masters.^ ^ ^ • 

A fifth act authorized the appointment of additional captains in the 
corps of engineers, the whole corps not to exceed one hundred.*^ 

A sixth act — 

for the purpose of enlarging the number of officers of artillery and enabling them to 
dischaige more effectively the duties of ordnance officers, 

authorized the appointment in the Provisional Army of not to exceed 80 
captains and first lieutenants.^ 

A seventh act authorized the Secretary of War to organize a battalion 
of sharpshooters for each brigade, to consist of not less than three nor 
more than six companies each, the men to be selected from the brigade 
or otiierwise; the officers, field, staff, and company to be commissioned 
by the Confederate President. Each battalion was to form a part of 
the brigade to which it belonged, the men to be armed with long-range 
rifles or muskets, taken, if necessary, from the other troops/ 

An eighth act authorized the Confederate President to accept the 
service of any companies, squadrons, battalions, or regiments in serv- 
ice under the authority of any of the States of the Confederacy which 
might be tendered by the governors.-^ 

EXEMPTIONS FROM OONSGBIPTION. 

Another act related to exemptions unaer tne law of conscription. 
It prescribed: 

That all persons who shall be held to be unfit for military services under rales to 
be prescribed by the Secretary of War; all in the service or employ of the Confeder- 
ate States; all judicial and executive officers of Ck)nfederate or State ^vernments; 
the members of both Houses of the Congress and of the legislatures <3 the several 
States and their respective officers; all clerks of the officers of the State and Con- 
federate Government allowed by law; all engaged in carrying the maU; fdl ferrymen 
on |K>8t routes; all pilots and persons ensagecl in the marine service and in actual 
service on river and railroad routes oi transportation; telegraphic operators and 
ministers of religion in the regular discharge of ministerial duties; all engaged in 
working iron mines, furnaces, and foundnes; all journe3anen printers aciaally 
employed in printing newspapers; all presidents and professors of colleges and 
academies, ana all teachers having as many as twenty scholars; superintendents of 
the public hospitals, lunatic asylums, and the regular nurses and attendants therein, 
and the teachers employed in the institution for the deaf and dumb and blind; in 
each apothecary store now established and doing business one apothecary in good 

o Constitution and Statutes of the Confederate States of America, 1st session, Ist 
congress, Chap. LXIII. c ibid.. Chap. LXV. «Ibid., Chw). LXXIL 

&Ibid., Chap. LXIV. ^Ibid., Chap. LXVI. /Ibid., Chap. LXXTTT. 
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standing who is a practioal draggist; soperinteiidents and operativee in wool and 
cotton utctories, who may be exempted by the Secretary of War, shall be, and are 
hereby, exempted from military service in the armies of the Confederate States, o 

PROMOTION OF OFFIGBBS. 

The last act of April 21, 1862, recognized promotion by company, bat- 
talion, or regiment, as also the principle of election to the lowest 
OTade, which, however, was modified, if^not neutralized, by an impor- 
fatnt proviso. 

The act was as follows: 

All yacanciee shall be filled by the President from the company, battalion, sqoad- 
ron^ or regiment in which such vacancies shall occur by promotion, according to 
semority, except in case of disability or other incompetency, and that whenever a 
vacancy shall occur in the lowest grade of commissioned officers of a company, such 
vacancies shall be filled by election: Provided^ however ^ That the President may, when 
in his opinion it is proper, fill any vacancy by the promotion of any officer from any 
company 2 battalion, squadron, or regiment m which the same may occur who shall have 
been distinguished in service by the exhibition of extraordinary ^^alor and skill; and 
that when any vacancies shall occur in the lowest ffrade of commissioned officers of 
any company, the same may be filled by selection by the President of any noncom- 
missioned officer or private from the company in which said vacancy may occur 
who shall have been distinguished in the service by the exhibition of extraordinary 
valor and skill; and that appointments made by the President shall be by and with 
the advice and consent of tne Senate. ^ 

It will be seen by the foregoing acts that the first Confederate Con- 
gress in its first session distinctly affirmed its right to place the appoint- 
ment of every officer in the military service in the hands of the 
Confederate President, ^^ subject in all cases to the advice and consent 
of the Senate." 

In no instance did it confuse the volunteers with the militia. On the 
contrary, having adopted the principle of conscription, it recognized 
the volunteers as national rather than State troops, and in the further 
exercise of its right to raise and support armies, did not hesitate to 
confer upon the Confederate Government, the sole authority to organ- 
ize and officer them, in such manner as would best conduce to the inter- 
ests of the service. 

SE(X>ND SESSION, FIKST CONFEDERATE OONQRESS. 

The second session of the First Confederate Congress began at Rich- 
mond August 18, 1862, and ended October 13, 1862. 

The first law of the second session of the First Congress, approved 
September 16, 1862, related to the artillery. In addition to the 70 
officers authorized by the law of April 21, it authorized the Con- 
federate President — 

to appoint seventy officers of artillery in the Provisional Anny for the performance 
of ordnance duties. 

The rank of all officers appointed to perform ordnance duty, was fixed 
at one lieutenant-colonel for every command exceeding an army corps; 
one major for each army corps; the other officers to have the grade of 
captain, first and second lieutenants in such proportions as me Con- 
federate President might direct.*^ September 18, army corps were 
created, with commanders having the grade of lieutenant-general.^ 

aConstitation and Statutes of the Confederate States of America, Ist session First 
Oonereas, Chap. LXXIV, p. 67. 

^ Ibid., Chap. LXXV. c chap. n. d chap. in. 
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September 23, 1862. the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to 
issue such amount oi "bonds, certificates of stock, and Treasury notes," 
in addition to those already issued, as might be required to pay the 
appropriations made by the first congress in its first and secona ses- 
sions. The bonds issued under the act of April 18, 1862, were also 
increased from fifty to one hundred millions. Treasury notes under 
the denomination of $5 were increased to ten millions.** 

September 28, 1862, the officers of engineers in the Provisional Army, 
authorized by the law of April 21, were given the same rank as officers 
of the same corps in the Regular Army of the Confederate States. The 
strength of the provisional corps of engineers was fixed at 1 colonel, 
1 lieutenant-colonel, 6 majors, 40 captains, 80 first lieutenants, and 20 
second lieutenants; total, 100.^ 

September 27, 1862, the Si^^nal Corps was increased by 1 major, 10 
first lieutenants, 10 second lieutenants, and 20 sergeante, making in 
all 1 major, 10 captains, 10 first lieutenants, 10 second lieutenants, and 
SO serg^ts."^ 

FOBMATION OF A SECOND RESERVE. 

The same day, September 27, a second reserve for the Confederate 
armies was formed by the extension of the age of conscription from 
85 to 45. 

The law prescribed as an amendment to the original conscription 
act of April 16, 1862: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, aathorized to call out and place in th« 
military service of the Confederate States for three years, unless the war should have 
been sooner ended, all white men who are residents of the Confederate States 
between the ages of thirty-five and forty-five ^ears at the time the call or cills may 
be made, and who are not at such time or times legally exempted from military 
service, or such part thereof as, in his judgment may be necessary to the public 
defence, such call or calls to be made under the provisions and according to the 
terms of the act of which this is an amendment; and such authority shall exist in 
the President during the present war as to all pmons who now are, or may hereafter 
become, eighteen years of age, and when once enrolled, all persons between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-five shall serve their full time: Proviaed, That if the President, 
in cfuling out troops into the service of the Confederate States shall first call for <nily 
a part of the persons between the ages hereinbefore stated, he shall call for those 
between the ages of thirtv-five and any other ape less than forty-five: Pramded, That 
nothing herein contained shall be understood as repealing or modifying any part 
of the act to which this is amendatory, except as h^ein expressly stated: Andpro' 
vided furiherf That those called out under this act and the act to which this is an 
amendment, shall be first and immediately orderea to fill to their maximum num- 
ber the companies, battalions, squadrons, and regiments from the respective States 
at the time the act to further provide tor the public defense, approved sixteenth 
April, one thousand eight hunored and sixty-two, was passed, and tlie surplus, if 
any, shall be assigned to oiganizations formed from each State since the passage of 
that act, or placed in new oi^ganizations to be officered by the State having such 
residue, according to the laws thereof, or disposed of as now provided by law: Pro- 
videdf That the President is authorized to suspend the execution of this act, or the 
act to which this is an amendment, in any loodity where he may find it impracU- 
cable to execute the same, and that in such locality, and during said susp^asion, 
the president is authorized to receive troops into the Confederate service under any 
of the acts passed by the Confederate Congress prior to the passage of the act to 

Erovide further for the public defense, approved sixteenth April, one thousand eight 
undred and sixty-two. <* 

a Chap. IV. <? Chap. XIV. 

&Chap. Vni. rfChap. XV. ^ 
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October 8, 1862, the Confederate President was authorized toes(Bbliah 
camps of instruction for persons enrolled in the military service, in 
such places in the several States as he might deem necessary. He was 
also authorized to appoint, b^ and with me advice and consent of the 
Senate, officers in the Provisional Army, with the rank of major, to 
superintend and conmiand the camps." This costly expedient was ren- 
dered absolutely necessary by the want of regimental depots. 

A second act, October 8, 1862, amended the conscription law of 
April 16, so that few persons could escape enrollment. It prescribed: 

That all peraonB sulject to enrollment for military servioe majr be enrolled imder 
infltractions from the War Department and reported oy the enrolling officer wherever 
found, whether within the »tate or county of their residence or not, and when bo 
enrolled shall be subject to the provision of law as fuU^ as if enrolled within the 
county and State of which they may be residents: Provided^ That this act shall not 
extend to any member of a military organization under any State law while he 
remains in actual service within the limits of his State: AndproindtdfuHher^ That the 
President is authorized to suspend the execution of this ac^ as refcards the residents 
of any locality where he may find it impracticable to execute the act entitled ''An act 
to further j>rovide for the public defense," approved April sixteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two, and the act to amend the last-mentioned act, api^roved Sep- 
tember twenty-eeventfa, eighteen hundred and sixty-two. ^ 

A third act added to the Adjutant and Inspector-Greneral's Depart- 
ment of the Regular Confederate Army, one Assistant Adjutant-General 
with the rank of colonel. 

October 9, 1862, the Confederate President was authorized to — 

organize a permanent military court to attend each army corps in the field. The 
c»urt consisted of three members having the rank and pay of colonels of cavalry, the 
members to hold their offices during war, or until the court should be abolished by 



A judge-advocate was also appointed for each court with the rank of 
major. £^h court was authorized to appoint its own provost-marshal 
witn the rank of captain of cavalry, who was charged with attending its 
sittings and executing its orders. It could also appoint a clerk, and 
was granted the same audiority as courts- martial to punish contempt, 
compel attendance of witnesses, and enforce the sentences and juojj- 
inents. Two members of the court constituted a guorum. The juris- 
diction of the court extended to all offenses previously cc^nizable by 
courts-martial, and also to murder, manslaughter, arson, rape, robbery, 
and larceny wnen committed — 

by any private or officer in the Army of the Confederate States against any other 
privates or officers in the Army, or against the property or person of any citizen or 
other person not in the Army. 

Offenders above the grade of colonel were not included in the juris- 
diction of the courts, which were authorized to inflict the same punish- 
ments as courts-martial.*' 

October 11, 1862, the Confederate President was authorized to accept 
such regiments or battalions, as prior to October 1, 1862, had been 
organized in good faith, under authority of the Secretary of War or any 
general officer — this notwithstanding the regiments were composed in 
part of persons between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five. The 
same authority was extended to battalions or regiments composed of 
conscripts organized by general officers west of the Mississippi. The 
third section authorizea the acceptance of regiments or battalions 
raised in middle and west Tennessee (then occupied by Union troops). 

« Chap. XXI X. ft Chap. XXXIV. 

cChap. XXXVI. 
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The men in the orieinal organizations were granted permission to 
elect their officers, but ther^ter all appointments and promotions 
were to be made by the Confederate President, in conformity with the 
act of April 16. <» 

A second law, October 11, 1862, directed that a place of rendez- 
vous be established in each county, parish, or district where persons 
enrolled for military duty should report for examinations by surgeons 
employed by the Confederate Government. 

The second section recognized the Congressional district as the nat- 
ural limit for territorial recruitment, by prescribing that there should 
be appointed in each, an examining board consisting of three surgeons, 
who were to conduct the examinations at the rendezvous designated. 
Persons who through sickness were unable to attend for exammation, 
were reported to the commander of the nearest camp of instruction, to 
whom they were to present themselves as soon as their disability was 
removed. 

A third act, October 11, 1862, increased the rigors of conscrip- 
tion by diminishing the number of exemptions. Persons exempted on 
account of religious scruples, were compelled to furnish substitutes or 
pay a tax of $600.* 

October 13, 1862, the Confederate President was authorized to sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus in case of arrests made by the author- 
ities of the Confederate government, or for offenses committed against 
it. the act to continue in force for tnirty days after the next meeting 
of Con^ress.^ A second act gave commutation in lieu of quarters to the 
'' superintendent of the arm^y intelligence office. "*' A third act made 
the pay of cadets of the service of Confederate States the same as that 
of second lieutenants/ 

EXAMDONG BOAEDS. 

A third act, and one of the most important of the session, authorized 
ever J general commanding a Department, whenever "the good of the 
service and the efficiency of his command " required it, to appoint an 
"examining board " to inq^uire into the qualifications of such officers as 
might be brought before it. The report of the board was to be for- 
warded by the Department Commander, through the War Department, 
to the Confederate President, who was authorized to honorably retire 
without pay or allowances, or drop any officer found unfit for his 
position. 

The fourth section, recoenizing the importance of personal reports, 
and also relieving them of the odium of being "confidential,'^ pre- 
scribed: 

That in order to secure reliable information of the efficiency and competence of 
officers, it is hereby made the duty of each officer commanding a regiment, separate 
battalion, company, battery, or squadron to make to his immediate commanding 
officer, who shall transmit the same to the brigadier-general commanding, a monthly 
report, in tabular form, a copy whereof shall w retained by the reporting officer, sub- 
ject to the inspection of all officers interested therein, containing a list of all commis- 
sioned officers of such r^ment, separate battalion, company, battery, or squadron, in 
which shall be stated the number of days each officer has l>een absent from his com- 
mand, with or without, or on sick leave, the number of times each officer has been 

a Chap. XXXIX. d Chap. UI. 

b Chap. XLV. c Chap. LI V. 

tfOhap. LL 
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observed to have been absent from his command, when on march or in action, wehn 
and where each officer ha» been observed to have performed signal acts of service, 
when and where negligent in the performance of duty and inattentive to the security 
and economy of pumic property, printed blank forms of which said reports, shall be 
famished by the Secr^ary of War, for the use of the officers whose duty it is to make 
SQch reports, o 

The fifth section, while continuing the objectionable principle of 
company promotion, reaffirmed the right of the Confederate President 
to make tne appointments and promotions in the Provisional Army. 
It prescribed: 

That whenever any officer of a company, battalion, squadron, or re^:iment shall 
have been dropped or honorably retired, in accordance with the provisions of this 
act, then the officer next in rank shall be promoted to the vacancv, if competent, 
sucii competency to be ascertained as provided in the first and secona sections of this 
act, and n not competent then the next officer in rank shall be promoted, and so on 
until all the commissioned officers of the company, battalion, squadron, or regiment 
shall have been gone through with, and if there be no officer of the company, bat- 
talion, squadron, or regiment competent to fill the vacancy, then the President shall, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, fill the same by appointment: 
rrovided, That the officer appointed shall be from the same State as that to which 
the company, battalion, squadron, or regiment belongs: And provided further, That 
nothing herein contained sluill be construed as limiting the power heretofore conferred 
upon tne President by existing laws, to fill any vacancy by the promotion of officers 
or the appointment or private 'distinguished in the service oy the exhibition of 
extraordinary valor and skill:" And provided further, That vacancies arising under 
the operation of this act in regiments or battalions which were organized under the 
laws of a State for the war, or for a period not yet expired, shall be filled as in case of 
death or resignation. & 

MEDALS OF HONOR AND BADGES OF DISTINCTION. 

A fourth act authorized the Confederate President to bestow medak 
upon officers ^^conspicuous for courage and gooA conduct on the field 
of battle," and also ^^ to confer a badge of distinction upon one private 
or noncommissioned officer of each company after every signal victory 
it shall have assisted to achieve." The principle of election whicn 
throughout the war proved so detrimental to the discipline of the Con- 
federate armies, was recognized in the manner of bestowing the badge 
of distinction. The law prescribed: 

That the noncommissioned officers and privates of the company who may be pres- 
ent on the first dress parade thereafter may^ choose, by a majority of their votes, the 
soldier best entitled to receive such distinction, whose name shall be commonicated 
to the President by commanding officers of the company, and if the award fall upon 
a deceased soldier, the badge thus awarded him shall be delivered to his widow, or 
if there be no widow, to any relative the President may adjudge entitled to receive it ^ 

The principle of bestowing rewards by election is reco^ized in the 
regulation for conferring the Victoria Cross. As a practical applica- 
tion, it is reported that when one was ^ven to a battery of horse artil- 
lery which had achieved great distinction in the siege oi Delhi, the men 
unanimously bestowed it upon the cook. 

By a fifth act, of October 13, 1862, '' for the purpose of local defense 
in any portion of the Confederate States," any number of persons not 
less than twenty, who were over 45 years of nge or were not other- 
wise liable to military duty, were authorized — 

to associate themselves as a military company, elect their own officers, and eetabhsb 
rules and regulations for their own government 

<iSec. 4, Chap. LVII, second session, first congress. ^'Chap. LXL 

^Same as sec. 5. 
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The local volunteers, who could be disbanded at any time by the Con- 
federate President, were declared to be a part of the Provisional Army 
of the Confederate States, "serving witnout pajr or allowances, and 
entitled, when captured by the enemy, to all the privileges of prisonern 
of war. '' « The sixth act, of October 13, 1862, and the last of the second 
session of the First Congress, authorized the appointment of twenty 

5 general officers, to be assigned to such appropriate duties as the Con- 
ederate President might deem expedient 

THIRD SESSION, FIRST CONFEDERATE CONGRESS. 

The third session of the First Confederate Congress began at Rich- 
mond, January 12, 1863, and ended May 1, 1863. 

The extravagance of the Confederate military policy may be inferred 
by a few extracts from the act making appropriations for the support 
of the Government for the period from February 1, 1863, to June 30, 
1868, as also to supply deficiencies prior thereto: 

Quartermaster's Department: 

Pay of the Army $119,270,771 

Transportatioii of troops, stores, purchase of horses, etc 47, 708, SOS 

For bounty of $60 to soldiers in service for three years or the war, 

on the basis of 60,000 3,000,000 

Commissary Department: 

Subsistence 48, 656, 500 

Ordnance Department 15, 900, 000 

Medical Department 3, 540, 000 

Engineer Department 3,000,000 

Total, five Departments 241,075,579 

February 20, 1863, the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to 
adjust the true amount of ^^ war tax" due from the State of Alabama 
and to refund any amount overpaid by the State. ^ 

March 20, 1863, the Secretary of War was authorized to select one 
company of engineer troops from each infantry division in the service; 
the companies to be organized into regiments of ten companies, with 
the usual field and staff. Mounted engineers were also authorized to 
be selected from the cavalry. 



c 



IMPRESSMENTS. 

At no time did the Confederate Congress permit the war to languish, 
through hesitation or fear to exercise its constitutional powers. 
When volunteer enlistments failed, it boldly resolved to raise armies 
by conscription, and when, in consequence of an exhausting policy, its 
notes became so depreciated that the people refused them supplies, 
it as boldly resolved to support its armies by taxes in kind and 
impressments. 

The first section of the act of March 26, 1863, regulating impress- 
ments, prescribed — 

That whenever the exigencies of any army in the field are such as to make 
impressments of forage, articles of subsistence, or other property absolutely neoee- 
sarvy then such impressments may be made by the officer or officers whose duty it is 
to ramish such forage, articles of subsistence, or other property for such army. In 
cases where the owner of such property and the impressing officer cannot agree 

aOhap. LXIII. &Chap. VI. ^^Chap. VIL 
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apon the value thereof, it shall be the duty of such impreeBuoff officer, upon an affi- 
davit in writing of the owner of such property, or his asent. that such property was 
grown, raised, or produced by said owner, or is held or nas oeen purchased by him, 
not for sale or speculation, but for his own use or consumption, to cause the same to 
be ascertained and determined by the judgment of two loyal and disinterested citi- 
zens of the dtv, county, or parisn in which such impressments may be made; one 
to be selected by the owner, one by the impressing officer, and in the event of their 
disaereement. these two shall choose an umpire of like qualifications, whose decision 
shall be final. The person thus selected, after an oath to appraise the property 
impressed &urly and impartially (which oath, as well as the affidavit provided for in 
this section, the impressing ofiacer is hereby authorized to administer and certify), 
shall proceed to assess just compensation for the property so impressed, whether the 
absolute ownership or the temporary use thereof only is required. <> 

On seizing the property, the officer was required to pay for it at the 

Erice appraised, or in lieu, give vouchers payable by the proper dis- 
ursing officer of the Department. If impracticable to appraise the 
propeii^y at the time of impressment, its value was subsequently to be 
appraised under oath, by two or three arbitrators selected as before. 

The fifth section prescribed that the Confederate President should 
appoint a commissioner for each State and req^uest the governor to 
appoint another, the two commissioners to receive a compensation of 
$8 per day and mileage at 10 cents per mile, to be paid by the Confed- 
erate Government 

The commissioners were to constitute a board, whose duty it was — 

to fix upon the prices to be paid by the Government for all property unpressed or 
taken for the puolic use as aforesaia, so as to afford just compensation to the owners 
thereof. 

The commissioners were also required to "agree upon and publish 
a schedule of prices every two months,^' and in case they could not 
agree, they were empowered — 

to appoint an umpire to decide the matter in dispute, whose decision shall be the 
decision of the board, the umpire to receive while so employed the same compensa- 
tion as the commissioners. 

The closing part of the section shows with what care the Confederate 
Congress provided i^ainst the possible lukewarmness or opposition of 
any of the States. It read: 

That said commissioners shall be residents of the State for which they shall be 
appointed; and if the governor of any State shall refuse or neglect to appoint said 
commissioner within ten days after a request to do so by the President, then the 
President shall appoint both commissioners, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. ^ 

The seventh section regulated the quantity of supplies and property 
to be exempted from seizure. It read: 

That the property necessary for the support of the owner and his family, and to 
carry on his oroinary agricultural and mechanical business, to be ascertained by the 
appraisers, to be appointed as provided in the first section of this act, under oath, 
shall not be taken or impressea for the public use; and when the impressing officer 
and the owner can not agree as to the ouantity of property necessary, as aforesaid, 
then the decision of the said appraisers shall be binding on the officer and all other 
persons. ^^ 

The ninth section permitted the impressment of slaves, " to labor on 
fortifications or other public works,'' but no impressment was to be 

<> Third session First Congress, Chap. X, first section, p. 1Q2. 
»Ibid, fifth section, p. 103. 
«Ibid, section 7, pp. 103, 104. 

34760**— 16 31 
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made when they could be hired or procured by the consent of the 
owner or a^ent. 

To guard against an abuse of power, the eleventh and last section 
read: 

That anj commiBsioned or noncommiBsioned oflBcer or private who shall violate 
the provisions of this act shall be tried before the military court of the corps to which 
he is attached, on complaint made by the owner or other person; and on conviction 
of an officer he shall oe cashiered and put into the ranks as a private, and if a non- 
commissioned officer or private, he shall suffer such punishment not inconsistent 
with military law as the court may direct. « 

April 13, 1868, the punishment of any soldier " bv whipping or the 
infliction of stripes upon his person " was prohibited.* 

TAXATION. 

April 24, an act was approved — 

to levy taxes for the common defense and carry on the government of the Confed- 
erate States. 

The fifth section prescribes that for the year ending December 31, 
1863, and for each subsequent year, a tax either of money or moneys, 
and a percentage on the gross amount of sales should be levied on 
each trade, business, or occupation as follows: Bankers, $500; 
auctioneers, $50 and 2i per cent; wholesale dealers in liquors and 
wines of all kinds, $200 and 5 per cent; retail dealers, $100 and 10 per 
cent; retail dealers of groceries or merchandise, $50 and 2i per cent; 
wholesale dealers of groceries or merchandise, $200 and 2i per cent; 
pawnbrokers, $200; distillers, $200 and 20 per cent; brewers, $100 
and 2i per cent; hotels, first class, $500; hotels, second class, $300; 
hotels, tnird class, $200; hotels, fourth class, $100; hotels, fifth class, 
$30; brokers, $200; commercial brokers and commission merchants, 
$200 and 2i per cent; tobacconists, $50 and 2i per cent; circuses, $100 
and $10 for each exhibition; jugglers, $50; bowling alleys and billiard 
rooms, $40; livery stables, $50; cattle brokers, $50 and 2i per cent; 
butchers, $50 and 1 per cent; peddlers, $50 to $100 and 2i per cent; 
jewelers, apothecaries, photographers, and confectioners, $50 and 2i 
per cent each; lawyers and pbvsicians, $50 each. 

The seventh section imposed an income tax of 1 per cent on the sal- 
aries of all persons not in the military or naval service, when the gross 
amount did not exceed $1,500 per annum, and 2 per cent for salaries 
above that amount. 

The eighth section imposed a tax on all incomes derived from busi- 
ness as follows: Over $500 and not exceeding $1,500, 5 per cent; over 
$1,500 and less than $3,000, 5 per cent on the first $1,500 and 10 per 
cent on the excess; over $3,000 and less than $5,000, 10 per cent; over 
$5,000 and less than $10,000, 12i per centj over $10,000, 15 per cent. 

All farmers and planters after deducting for their fanulies 100 
bushels of com, 50 bushels of sweet potatoes, 50 bushels of Irish pota- 
toes, 50 of wheat, and 20 bushels of pease or beans, were required to 
deliver to the agents of the government a tithe of all wheat, com. 
tobacco, sugar, cotton, and all other articles of consumption produced 
by them. 

The tithes imposed by the eleventh section were to be delivered at 
depots not more than 8 miles distant within two months after the 

«Chap. X, sec. 11. &Chap. XIX. 
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assignment of the tax, in fault of which the offender was made liable 
to pay 50 per cent more than the tax originally assessed. 

To carry out the law, the twelfth section prescribed that the Quarter- 
master's Department should be divided into two branches — one denomi- 
nated post Quartermaster for the collection of articles paid for taxes in 
kind, the otner for the distribution of the articles received to proper 
points for supplying the Army, and also for delivering the cotton and 
tobacco to agents or the treasury. It also required the assessors to 
deliver to the post quartermasters an estimate of all the articles due 
from each person, taking therefor a receipt which was to be forwarded 
through the chief collector to the auditor to be charged against the 
quartermaster on the settlement of his accounts. 
• The post quartermaster was charged with the collection of the tithes, 
and when unable to procure them he was required to deliver the esti- 
mate to the district tax collector as a basis for a distress warrant, the 
receipt of the collector being used as a voucher in the settlement of 
the former's accounts. 

The eighteenth and last section prescribed that the law should be in 
force from 1863, and two years suosequent.* 

While the only escape from oppression in time of war is to be found 
in a wise and efficient militarv organization, the two foregoing laws 
show to our statesmen that when a government has bankrupted its 
credit there still remains a constitutional method of carrying op nuU- 
tary operations. 

Under the Confederation, Washington was compelled in 1780 to send 
ageneral officer to New England to beg food for a famishing army. 
The Confederate Congress, ignoring all regard for State sovereignty, 
supplied its armies by laying its hands upon the property of every 
citizen within the limits of its authority. 

April 80, under the authority ''to provide and maintain a Navy," 
the law for impressing supplies was eid;ended to the Navy as well as the 
Army.* 

May 1, 1863. regimental commissaries were abolished, their duties 
being devolvea on the regimental quartermasters.^ 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

May 1, 1863, the amount appropriated for the Confederate War 
Department and the departments of supply for the six months begin- 
ning July 1, 1863, and ending December 31, 1863, were as follows: 

War D^)artment, embracinff compensation of the Secretary of War, 

his aasistants, clerks, incidental expenses, etc $320, 063. 00 

Quartermaster's Department: 

Payof the Army 141,118,688.00 

Transportation of troops, etc ! 56, 447, 475. 00 

Other expenses 1,688,020.00 

Commissary Department (subsistence) 130,011,352.00 

Ordnance Department (all its branches) 24,500,000.00 

Engineer Department 6,000,000.00 

Medical Department 4,700,000.00 



364,785,598.00 



«Chap. XXXVin. &Chap. UV. cChap. LXI. 
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In flddition to above: 

Legislative $284,040.00 

Executive 24,126.00 

Treaaury Department a 22,711,400.61 

Indian Affaire 117,920.00 

Navy Department 8,349,172.85 

State Department 57,670.00 

Department of Justice 176,662.30 

Poet-office and miscellaneous 126,389.00 

Total 31,847,379.76 

Besides the above, appropriations were made for deficiencies up to 
the 30th of June as follows: 

War Department (contingent and incidental expenses) $140, 000. 00 

Enrineer Department 2,000,000.00 

Medical Department 2,229,800.00 

Ordnance Department 5,000,000.00 

Indian Service and civil expenditures ^ 4, 076, 692. 27 



13,445,492.27 
ABSENTEEISM. 

Another act, May 1, 1868, tended generally to absenteeism and the 
reduction of the army. For the purpose of furlouehin^ and discharging 
'^ sick, wounded, and disabled soldiers in hospitals," it prescribed that 
in any place where there were three or more nospitals, three surgeons 
in cliarge of hospitals, or divisions in hospitals, should constitute a 
board of examiners, who were required to visit the hospitals and exam- 
ine applicants for furloughs and discharges twice every week. In 
case an applicant was found unfit for duty and likely to remain so for 
thirty days, the board was authorized to grant a furlough not to 
exceed sixty days. The board was required to keep a secretary or 
clerk, whose duty was to '' issue all furloughs by order of the board," 
specifying in each furlough the time, place of residence of the soldier, 
his company, regiment, and brigade. This furlough was the only 
passport required of the soldier to or from his home. 

The third section read: 

That the said board may recommend dischareee, stating the grounds thereof, 
which, when approved by the Snrgeon-General or the General Commanding the Army 
or Department to which the soldier belongs, shall entitle him to a disoiaige and 
transportation to the place of his enlistment or residence. <^ 

If there were but two hospitals in the same place, the fourth Section 
prescribed that the two surgeons in charge of the same, or divisions of 
the same, should constitute the board. If but one hospital, then the 
senior surgeon and the two assistant surgeons (or an assistant surgeon, in 
case there was but one^ constituted the board, with the same power to 
furlough or recommend discharges as before. This law was sufficient of 

«The appropriation for interest on the pubUc debt was $20,000,000. 

^ Included in this amount was the sum of $5,826, due to the State of Louisiana for 
excess of war tax paid by her into the Confederate Treasury under the war-tax act of 
August 19, 1861. This act was based on the theory of confederation, the State being 
permitted to pay the total amount of tax, less 10 per cent assessed by the Confederate 
agents upon the people of the States, but like every other effort to carry on war 
through the cooperation of the States, it had to be abandoned. 

«Chap. LXIX, sec. 4, p. 154. 
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itself to neutralize much of the military stren^h given to the Confeder- 
acy by the laws of conscription and impressment. A general might see 
his ranks filled up by recruits or conscripts, but the moment one left the 
army and succeeaed in getting into a hospital all control over him was 
lost. A corrupt clerk could forge and grant furloughs bv the hundred, 
while under tne alternative form of the law every discharge could be 
granted by the surgeon-general. 

With such possioilities for abuse it hardly need be said that laws of 
this character do more to exhaust and dissipate the military recources 
of a people than repeated blows inflicted by the enemy. 

A third act, May 1, 1863, authorized the establishment of a military 
court in each department, organized in the same manner as those pro- 
vided for each army corps by the act of October 9, 1862. <* 

OONSOKIPTION. 

A fourth act increased the rigors of conscription. Setting aside 
State authority, it repealed so much of the law of October 11, 1862, 
as exempted from military service — 

one person either as a^ent, owner, or overseer of each plantation, on which one 
white person is required to be kept by the laws or ordinances of any State, and on 
which there is no white male aduit not liable to military service; 

the exemption of one person for each plantation of twenty or more 
negroes in States having no laws renquiring the same was also repealed. 

The second section, "for the police and management of slaves," per- 
mitted under certain conditions, the exemption of one person for each 
plantation of twenty or more slaves, provided it was found impossible 
to procure an overseer not liable to military duty, but for every per- 
son thus exempted the owner of such slaves was required to pay 
annuallv into the public treasuary the sum of $500. 

The fourth was as follows: 

In addition to the State officers exempted by the act of October 11, 1862, there shall 
also be exempted all State officers whom the governor of any State may claim to have 
exempted for the due administration of the government and the laws thereof; but 
this exemption shall not continue in any S&te after the adjournment of the next 
regular session of its legislature unless such legislature shall by law exempt them 
from military duty in the Provisional Army of the Ck>nfederate States. * 

Those who hold to the theory of State sovereignty will observe that 
the exemption of State officers was a concession granted by the Con- 
federate Congress, and that had the public safety demanded it every 
officer essential to the operations of State government could have been 
held to military service. 

April 4, 1863, a joint resolution expressing-— 

the deliberate iudgment of Congress that the people of these States, while hoping for 
peace, should look to prolong^ war as the only condition proffered by the enemy 
short of subjugation, 

earnestly recommended that the people instead of planting cotton and 
tobacco should direct their agricultural labor mainhr to the production 
of such crops as would insure a sufficiency of food, for all classes and 
for every emergency. 

aOhap. LXXVIL 2»Chap. LXXX, sec 4, p. 168. 
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FOUBTH SESSION, FIBST CONFEDERATE CONOBE8S. 

The fourth session of the First Confederate Congress began at Rich- 
mond, December 7, 1863, and ended February 18, 1864. 

December 28, 1863, the first act authorized the producers of sweet 
potatoes for the year 1863 to pay conmiutation in money in lieu of the 
tax in kind, amounting to 10 per cent, the commutation value to be 
fixed by the commissioners unaer the impressment act.^ 

A second act authoiized assistant Quartermasters and agents en- 
gaged in the collection of taxes in kina to accept salt pork m lieu of 
bacon.* 

A third act the same day abolished substitution. It prescribed: 

That no person liable to military service shall hereafter be permitted or allowed 
to furnish a substitute for such service, nor shall any substitute oe received, enlisted, 
or enrolled in the military service of tne Confederate States, c 

January 5, 1864, the merciless demands of a weak and extravagant 
military system were again illustrated in an act — 

to put an end to the exemption from military service of those who have heretofore 
furnished substitutes. 

Whereas in the present drcumstanoes of the country it requires the aid of all who 
are able to bear arms: Therefore, 

The Congress of the Cor^ecleraU States of America do enacts That no person shall be 
exempted from military service by reason of having furnished a substitute; but this 
act shall not be so construed as to affect persons who, though not liable to render mil- 
itary service, have nevertheless furnished substitutes. ^^ 

January 22, 1864, any person not subject to the rules and articles of 
war, who should be convicted before a district court of the Confeder- 
ate States of haying enticed soldiers to desert, harbored deserters, or 
Purchased from any soldier his army equipments or clothing, was made 
able to a fine not exceeding $1,000 and imprisonment not exceeding 
two years.* 

February 3, 1864, the Confederate President was authorized at any 
time to assign judges from one military court to another as in his judg- 
ment the service might require. 

February 6, another act relating to military courts prescribed: 

That conmianders of corps and departments be, and they are hereby, authorized 
to detail field oflScers as members of^ military courts whenever any of tne judges of 
said courts shall be disqualified by consanguinity or affinity, or unable from sickness 
or other unavoidable cause to attend said courts./ 

February 15, 1864, the writ of habeas corpus was suspended in all cases 
arising out of the war, the suspension to be continued till ninety days 
after tne next meeting of Congress.^ 

February 16, 1864, the authority to appoint military courts was fur- 
ther increased. The law prescribed: 

That in addition to the military courts now authorized by law, the president be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to appoint a military court to attend any division d 
cavalry in the field, and also one for each State witnin a military department, when- 
ever in his judgment such courts would promote the public interest; which courts 
shall be organized and have the same powers and duties and the members thereof 
appointed as provided by law.* 

« Chap. I. «Chap. X. 

ft Chap. II. /Chap. XXVI. 

^ohap. m. ^ohap. xxx^^^. 

tf Chap. IV. *Ohap. XLIV, p. 198. 
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February 17, the proceedings of military courts, as in the case of 
general courts-martial, were made subject to the review of army 
comnutnders whenever the armies consisted of two or more corps. 
The jurisdiction of the courts without reference to the corps to 
which it was attached was extended to all offenders below the grade of 
lieutenant-general. 

A second act February 17, authorized the Confederate President to 
appoint one general in the Provisional Army for the command of the 
trsms-Mississippi Military Department; also as many lieutenant-j^n- 
erals as he might deem necessary to command any one or more of the 
military departments. 

These omcers were to hold the increased grade so long as they 
should ^^efficiently discharge the duties in command of said several 
departments," in default oi which they were to resume their former 
rank.« 

A third act as to army commanders in time of war to approve and 
execute all sentences of general courts-martial, whether of life or death, 
except those relating to a general officer; the latter were to be for- 
warded for the approval and orders of the Oonfederate President.^ 

IMPRESSMENTS. 

A fourth act increased the power of impressment. Its first and 
second sections read: 

That whenever the President shall declare that the public exigencies render it 
necessary, impressments of meat for the use of the Army may be made from any 
supplies that may exist in the country, under the express condition that just com- 
pensation shall be afforded to the owner of the meat taken or impressed, and sub- 
ject to the following restrictions and limitations: 

Sbc. 2. The power to direct such impressment shall be conferred upon the secre- 
tary of war, but he shall not reduce the supplies of anv person below one-half of the 
quantity usually allowed for the support of himself, his family, and dependents for 
the year. He shall exercise the said power by orders directed to the officers or 
agents he may employ, who shall have explicit instructions as to the mode of its 
execution, and injunctions that the same shall not be abused. ^ 

When the owner and the impressing officer could not agree upon 
the amount of meat liable to impressment and the just compensation 
for the same, the difference was to be settled hj the arbitration of 
two or three persons who were to perform their duty under oath. 
For the meat seized, vouchers were to be given to the owner, to be — 

promptly paid by the disbursing officer of the command for which the meat was 
taken, or Dy the chief of the bureau having chaige of disbursements for similar 
objects. <* 

APPROPBIATIONS. 

The appropriations for the second six months of the fiscal year 
ending the 13th of June, 1864, showed no reduction in the War 
Department 

a Chap. I. cChsLT>. LII, Ist and 2d sees., p. 196. 

^ChAp. XL <fOhap. LIL 
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These by the fifth act of February 17, 1864, were as follows: 

War Department: 

Pay of employees, contingent expenses, etc $542,000.00 

Quartermasters Department: 

Pay of the Army $73,803,651.00 

For the service of the Qoartermaster's Depart- 
ment 162,081,544.00 

Pay of officers, fuel, collecting taxes in kind ... 5, 313, 204. 00 

Railroad transportation 1,500,000.00 

Grain bags to be used in transportation of tax in 
kind 3,240,000.00 

Porchase of horses and wagons 2,160,000.00 

248,098,299.00 

Commissary Department 57,988,000.00 

Ordnance Department, embracing niter and mining service 32, 000, 000. 00 

Engineer Department 10,000,000.00 

MeSical Department 16,820,000.00 

Total 365,448,299.00 

The other appropriations for the same period were as follows: 

Legislative $308,506.00 

Executive 32,350.00 

Treasury Department 22,583,359.00 

Navy Department 13,624,945.00 

State Department 544,409.50 

Indian Affairs 252,012.93 

Post-office Departaient 82,968.38 

Postal Service 3,337,853.01 

Department of Justice 277,587.90 

Sundry expenses 100,554,838.64 

Total 141,598,829.42 

The appropriations for the War Department for the entire fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1864, were: 

First six months $364,785,696.00 

Second six months 365,448,299.00 

Total 730,233,895.00 

If to this be added $173,446,209.18, representing the expenditures 
in the other Departments, it appears that the total appropriations of 
the Confederate Government, which were necessitated oy a depreciated 
currency — the logical result of the weak and extravagant military 
system adopted at the beginning — amounted to the enormous sum of 
«903,680,104.18. 

Such was the progress toward financial ruin made by the Confederate 
Government beiore the close of the third year of the war. Neverthe- 
less, by means of the laws of impressment and conscription, it was still 
enabled to resist for nearly another year, the gigantic preparations 
which had been made by the Union to overthrow it. 

February 17, a sixth act repealed the act of April 21, 1862, author- 
izing the organization of Partisan Rangers. Such as were serving as 
cavalry were to be continued as regular cavalry, the object of the law 
being to bring them — 

under the general conditions of the Provisional Armv as to discipline, control, and 
movements under such regulations as the Secretary of War might prescribe. 

In his discretion such companies as were ^^ serving within the lines of 
of the enemy" could be excepted from the operations of the act^ 

»Chap. UV. 
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February 17, 1864, aseventh act authorized the Confederate President 
to organize such bureaus or agencies of the War De^rtment west of 
the Missouri as the public service might require. The Confederate 
President was authorized to assign for this service such staff officers 
and clerks as might be necessary, the latter to be exempt from military 
duty and not to oe allowed a salary exceeding $2,000 per annum. 

Subject to the approval of the Confederate Presiaent the g^eneral 
commanding the trans-Mississippi Department was also authorized to 
as»en officers and make ai)pointments in the proposed bureaus.^ 

lebruary 17, 1864, an eighth act authorized tne organization of an 
invalid corps composed or officers, soldiers, or seamen disabled by 
wounds or other iniuries received in the line of duty. The members 
were subject to such duty as they could perform, and m case of recovery 
they were entitled to be restored to their respective commands.* 

By a ninth act the Confederate President was authorized — 

upon the recommendation of the general commanding a department or a separate 
army in the fi^d — 

to fill any vacancy in the commissioned officers of a regiment or bat- 
talion by the promotion to the same, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, of any officer, noncommissioned (officer), or private 
who may have distinguished himself by exhibiting peculiar valor or 
skill on the battlefield: Provided^ That the officer, noncommissioned 
officer, or private so recommended and nominated for promotion shall 
belong to the regiment or battalion in which the vacancy may have 
occurred.*^ 

A tenth act added to each regiment of engineer troops two quarter- 
master-sergeants.^ 

An eleventh act increased the number of officers in the engineer 
corps of the Provisional Army from 100 to 120, the corps to consist of 
3 colonels, 4 lieutenant-colonels, 8 majors, 45 captains, 35 first-lieu- 
tenants, and 25 second-lieutenants.'' 

Six military storekeepers were also added to the Army with the rank 
of captains of infantry, the appointees to be selected from persons 
disqualified for active service by wounds or disease whilst in the army, 
or irom persons over 45 years of age. 

A twelfth act authorized the issue of 6 per cent bonds to the amount 
of $500,000,000 to pay the expenses of the Government not other- 
wise provided for, tne principal and interest of the bonds to be exempt 
from taxation.-^ 

A thirteenth act increased the burden of taxation. On the value of 
property, real and personal, a tax was levied of 5 per cent; on gold 
and silver watches, 10 per cent; on shares in all stock companies, 5 per 
cent; on all gold, silver, and money held abroad, 5 per cent; on profits 
on spirits, flour, corn^ etc., 10 per cent; on profits made by buying 
and selling gold, foreign exchange, etc., 10 per cent. On the amount 
of profits exceeoing 25 per cent made during the years 1863 or 1864 by 
any bank, railroad, canal, insurance, or other joint stock company of 
any description, incorporated or not, or such excess, 25 per cent. 

FINAIi OONSCKIPTION. 

While the legislation relating to furloughs and discharges demoral- 
ized the army and led to absenteeism and reduction, another law of 

«Chap. LV. <* Chap. LIX. 

» Chap. LVI. « Chap. LX. 

«Chap. LYUI, p. 204. /Chap. LXIIL 
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Febroary 17, 1864, sought to increase the Army by extending the age of 
oonscription. Avoiding the blander of short enlistments the first 
section of the law prescribed: 

That from and after the passage of this act all white men, residents of the Con- 
federate States, between the ages of seventeen and fifty, shall be in the military 
service of the Confederate States for the war.o 

The second section, with the same boldness that was shown in the 
original conscription law of 1862, claimed that all soldiers then in the 
army, between the ages of 18 and 45, should be retained during the 
war. It read — 

That all the persons aforesaid, between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, now in 
service, shall be retained during the present war with tne United States, in the same 
r^ments, battalions, and companies to which they belong at the passage of this act, 
with the same oraanization and officers, unless regularly tranafeired or discharged, 
in accordance with the laws and regulations for the government of the army. ^ 

A proviso to this section permitted men or companies from one State 
serving in regiments from another to transfer to organizations of the 
same arm from their own State. 

The third section granted a bounty of $100 to every enlisted man 
who should be in the service at the expiration of six months from the 
Ist of April, 1864; provided, that at no time daring that period he 
should be absent without leave. 

The fourth section made all persons liable to service who had pur- 
chajsed substitutes, as also all wno had been discharged for disability, 
whose disability had been removed. 

The fifth section required all white male residents of the Confederate 
States, between the ages of 17 and 18, and between 45 and 50, to 
enroll themselves, witnin thirty days east, and sixty days west of the 
Mississippi, at such places and under such regulations as the Confed- 
erate President mignt prescribe. 

The object of the law, as stated in the proviso to the section, was: 

That the perBonfl mentioned in this section shall constitute a reserve for State 
defense and detail duty, and shall not be required to perform service out of the 
State in which they reside. ^ 

Any person who failed to enroll himself without a reasonable excuse 
therefor, to be judged of by the Confederate President, was, according 
to the law, to — 

be placed in service in the field for the war in the same manner as though he were 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five. 

Having finally declared all white men. residents of the Confederate 
States, between the ages of 18 and 45, in tne military service of the Con- 
federate States for the war, and furthermore having ventured to extend 
the time of all soldiers in service to the end of the war — making a 
second arbitral^ extension of the one-year enlistment of the volunteers 
of 1861 — ^the sixth section returned to the folly of new organizations, 
with all the officers elected by their men. It permitted all men between 
the ages of 17 and 18, and 45 and 50, to — 

form themselves into voluntary oi'ganizations of companies, battalions, or regiments 
and elect their own officers — said organisations to conform to the existing law; and 
having so organized, to tender their services as volunteers during the war to the 
[^resident; and if such organization shall furnish proper muster rolls, as now required, 

«Chap. LXV, p. 211. &Chap. LXV, p. 211. « Chap. LXV, sec, 6, p. 211. 
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and deposit a copy thereof with the enrolling officer of their district (which shall 
be equivalent to enrollment), they may be accepted as minute men for service in 
such State; but in no event to be taken out of it.<» * * * 

For this pjurpose thirty days were allowed East and sixty days West, 
of the Mississippi. 

The last part of the section prescribed that those who failed to form 
voluntary organizations should enroll themselves and assemble at 
desi^ated rendezvous, where, in the discretion of the Confederate 
President and under regulations prescribed by him, they might still 
be organized into companies, battalions, and regiments with, singularly 
to say, the same right as before of electing their company and regi- 
menUil oflScers. All troops organized under this act for Stete defense 
while in actual service were accorded the same pay as troops in the 
field. 

The needless concession of the right to elect their oflScers, at a time 
when competent captains and colonels could easily have been selected 
from the regiments in the field, was alone sufficient to destroy the 
efficiency and discipline of the new organizations. 

A still graver fault was, however, committed. Wholly abandoning 
the principle of voluntary enlistments, the date of this law, February 
17, was such that with proper foresight and statesmanship the new 
organizations could speedily have b^n formed into an army of the 
second line, which, opportunely brought to the support of the hard- 
pressed troops in the field, mi^ht possibly have insured the triumph of 
the Confederate arms. But, since the days of the Declaration of Inde- 

Eendence, American statesmen, North and South, have never compre- 
ended the necessity or advantages of military reserves. 

The sixth section of this law shows that more than two months before 
the opening of the great campaign of 1864, which was destined to destroy 
the last hope of the Rebellion, the same Confederate Congress that 
adopted the princii>le of conscription in April, 1862, and had succes- 
sively extended it till every white man between the ages of 17 and 50 
was declared to be " in the military service of the Confederate States 
for the war," was capable, while organizing the last reserves, of vol- 
untarily enacting that '' in no event " should they " be required to per- 
form service out of the State" in which they miffht reside. This mis- 
take of legislation, which, fortunately for the Union, destroyed the 
last chance of reenf orcement and concentration, doomed the Confederate 
armies in the field to waste away by death, disease, and desertion until, 
overwhelmed by numbers, they were finally compelled to surrender. 

Failure to report at the place of rendezvous without sufficient excuse, 
to be judged of by the Confederate President, was made liable to the 
punisnment of being " placed in service in the field for the war." 

The eighth section prescribed that as far as practicable all duties of 
provost and hospital guards, clerks, etc., in the various supply depart- 
ments should be performed by men between the ages of 18 and 45,who, 
upon examination by a board of army surgeons, snould be reported as 
unable to perform active service in the field; — 

if the number thua procured was insufficient, the deficiency was to be made up by 
individuals between the ages of 45 and 50, — 

organized under the fifth section of the act. 
The ninth section prescribed that any officer convicted of retaining 

aChap. LXV., sec. 6, p. 212. 
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in bis employment persons in violation of the eighth section of the act 
should be cashiered. Military commanders convicted of failing to 
enforce this act were to be dismissed from the service. 

EXEMPTIONS FROM GONSOBIPTION. 

The tenth section repealed all former exemptions. The first clause 
exempted all persons unfit for military service under rules prescribed 
by the secretary of war. 

The second clause exempted — 

the Vice-Preaident of the Confederate States, the members and officers of Congress, 
and of the several State legislatures, and such other Confederate and State officers as 
the President or the ^vemors of the respective States may certify to be necessary 
for the proper administration of the Confederate or State Governments, as the case 
may be. « 

The third clause exempted ministers of religion, editors of newspa- 
pers and their employees, the public printer and his employees, super- 
intendents and physicians of asylums, physicians, apothecaries, presi- 
dents of colleges, and teachers of schools, the presidents and teachers 
to have been so engaged for the preceding two years. 

The fourth clause, looking to the support of the army, exempted one 

Eerson as overseer on each plantation employing 15 able-bodied field 
ands between the ages of 16 and 50, upon condition of giving his 
bond that within the twelve months next ensuing he would deliver at 
some railroad depot or other point desi^ated by the secretary of war 
100 pounds of bacon, or its equivalent m pork, and 100 pounds of net 
beef (delivered on the hoof) for each able-bodied slave on the planta- 
tion, whether employed in the field or house. 

The bacon and oeef were to be paid for at prices fixed by the com- 
missioners appointed under the impressment act. The party exempted 
was further required to bind himself during its continuance to sell all 
surplus provisions to the government or to the families of soldiers at 
prices fixed as above. 

The Secretary of War under the Conf ederatePresident was also author- 
ized — 

to grant exemptions or details on such terms as he may prescribe to such overseers, 
farmers, or planters as he may be satisfied will be more useful to the country in the 
pursuits of agriculture than in the military service: Provided^ That such exemptions 
shall cease whenever the farmer, planter, or overseer shall Ml diligently to employ, 
in ^od faith, his own skill, capital, and labor, exclusively, in the production of 
grain and provisions, to be sold to tne Government and the families of soldiers at 
prices not exceeding those fixed at the time for like articles by the commissioners of 
the State under the impressment act. ^ 

The eleventh section autho:rized the Confederate President — 

to grant details, under general rules and regulations to be issued by the War Depart- 
ment, either from persons between forty-five and fifty years of age, or from the Army 
in the field, in all cases when in his judgment justice, equity, and necessity require 
such details, and he may revoke such orders of details whenever he thinks proper. « 

The twelfth and last section, in order to insure impartiality, pre- 
scribed that no member of the boards of surgeons for the exammation 
of persons liable to military service shoula be appointed from the 

o First Cong., C. S. A., Sess. IV, sec 10, p. 213. 
&Ibid., sec. 4, p. 214. «Ibid.. p. 216. 
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country or enrolling district in which the board to which he belonged 
was required to male examinations. 

A fifteenth act, February 17, Chapter LXVI, related to taxation. 

Bankers were required to pay $500; auctioneers, $50 and 2i per cent 
on gross sales; wholesale liquor dealers, $200 and 5 per cent; mer- 
chants and grocers, $200 and 6 per cent; distillers, $200 and 20 per 
cent; brewers, $100 and 2i per cent. 

On incomes of $1,500 per annum a tax was levied of 1 per cent, and 
2 per cent on all excess above $1,500. 

On all produce a tax in kind was levied amounting to 10 per cent. 

A sixteenth act, Chapter LXIX, February 17, gave courts- martial 

Sower to summon civil witnesses in the State where the court was 
olding its sessions. In case the citizen witness refused to attend, the 
commander of the army was authorized to employ military force to 
arrest him and to keep him ''in close confinement" until ne should 
consent to testifv. 

The eighteenth act, Chapter LXXI, gave to each soldier a ration of 
tobacco. 

A nineteenth act, Chapter LXXIV, authorized the Confederate Presi- 
dent to discharge any officer of the regular or provisional army who 
had no command or could not be assigned to any appropriate duty, as 
also officers absent without leave or who were "incompetent or ineffi- 
cient" Officers discharged for absence or inefficiencv were entitled 
for thirty days to demand a trial before an examining board. 

A twentieth act, Chapter LXXV, related to the organization of 
engineer troops as authorized by the act of March 20, 1863, one com- 
pany of which could be selected from each division, or twelve regi- 
ments of infantry. After these companies were organized into 
regiments the field officers were to be appointed by selection. 

A twenty-first act, February 17, 1864, Chapter LXXVI, authorized 
the appointment of an ensign to each regiment of infantry with the rank 
and pay of first lieutenants, whose duty was to bear the colors of the 
regiment, without the right to conmiand in the field. 

A twenty -second act. Chapter LXXIX, authorized the Secretary of 
War to employ free negroes and slaves to replace *' able-bodied solmers 
acting as teamsters and in various other capacities." Free negroes 
were to receive clothing, rations, and $11 per month. Com^nsation 
for the slaves, whose number was limited to 20,000, was paid to the 
owner at a rate established with the owner. In case oi^ refusal to 
furnish slaves the secretary of war was authorized to impress them. 

February 3, the thanks of Congress were — 

cordially given to the gallant soldiers of Tennessee, who have in advance of the legis- 
lation of Congress, and before their three years term of service has expired, voluntanly 
tendered their services to the country during the war. 

Similar resolutions of thanks were voted February 6 to the troops 
of North Carolina, Louisiana, Alabama, Florida; February 13, to 
Mississippi; February 16, to Virginia, Georgia, and South Carolina; 
February 16, to Texas. 

Some of these resolutions were addressed to the troops of the States, 
others to individual regiments and companies. 

THE FIBST SESSION OF THE SECOND OONFEDERATE OONORESS. 

The first session of the Second Confederate Congress began at Rich- 
mond, May 2, 1864:, and ended June 14, 1864. 
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Continuing Diecemeal legislation, the first military law of the Second 
Confederate (Jongress, May 23, 1864, Chapter V, authorized a com- 
missary to each regiment of cavalry, with the same pay and allowances 
as the regimental quartermaster. 

May 31, an act, Class VIII, authorized the Confederate President, 
with the consent of the senate, — 

to appoint temporary officers of the rank of Brigadier-General, Major-General, 
lieutenant-General, or General from the Provisional Army and assign them to appro- 
priate command. 

At the expiration of the temporary exigency the officers were to 
resume their previous permanent rank and command. 

A second act May 31, Chapter X, extended the appointment of 
ensign to each battalion of the l^rovisional Army. 

The next act the same day. Chapter XI, authorized chaplains for 
battalions and General Hospitals, the same as for re^ments and posts. 

June 4, 1864,an act. Chapter AVII, authorized the appointment of 
five military storekeepers with the rank of captain, and five with the 
rank of first lieutenant of infantry. 

June 9, the pay of the enlisted men was increased $7 per month for 
one year, Chapter XXIX. The same day the Niter and Mining Bureau 
was made to consist of one colonel, two lieutenant-colonels, six majors, 
and twelve captains, Chapter XXX. 

June 10, fifty officers of artillery were authorized to be appointed in 
the Provisional Army for the performance of ordnance duty, Chapter 
XXXVIIl. 

June 14, the Confedemte President was authorized — 

to grant authority for the organization of companies, battalions, or regiments, to be 
composed of supernumerary oflBcers of the Provisional Army, 

Chapter U. 

The second section authorized any supernumerary officer to join the 
above organization or any other company on tender of his resignation 
for that purpose, Chapter LI. 

By a second act June 14, Chapter LU, additional quartermasters 
and commissaries were authorized, with rank not to exceed one colonel 
for each military department or separate army, one lieutenant-colonel 
for each corps, and one major for each division. 

For the collection, control, and distribution of railroad and field 
transportation and Army supplies, as many more additional quarter- 
mastei-s and commissaries and purchasing agents were authoiized to 
be appointed as the service, in the judgment of the Confederate Presi- 
dent, might require. 

To colfect the tax in kind, the fourth section authorized the appoint- 
ment of one quartermaster, with the rank of major, for each State, 
and one assistant quartermaster, with the rank of captain, in each Con- 
gressional district. 

The last act of the first session of the Second Confederate Congress 
prescribed: 

That hereafter the General Staff of the Army shall constitute a corps, and staff offi- 
cers shall no longer, except by assignment, l>e attached to any particular military 
organization, or be held to duty at any post That promotions m said corps shall tie 
by selection based upon capacity, merit, and services, and no one shall be appointed 
in said corps unless he has been two years at least in the military service daring this 
war, or is over 45 years of age, or is unfit for military service in the field. 
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Sbc. 2. That the President is hereby authorized to assign all officers of the staff to 
snch appropriate duties as he may think proper; except that he shall not assign them 
to commands in the line, unless in cases of emergency, and then only for a short 
time; and no officer shall be allowed to hold at the same time a commission or 
appointment in the staff and in the line.^ 

The third section made the staff of a general commanding an army 
in the field to consist of one general officer, charged with the adminis- 
tration of the army; two assistant adjutants-general, colonels of cav- 
alry; one chief quartermaster, colonel of cavalry; one chief of ord- 
nance, colonel of cavalry; one chief commissary, colonel of cavalry; 
one medical director, colonel of cavalry; one aid-de-camp, colonel; 
one aid-de-camp, lieutenant-colonel of cavalry. 

The fourth section made the staff of a lieutenant-general command- 
ing a corps, to consist of two assistant adjutants-general, colonels of 
cavalry; one chief quartermaster, lieutenant-colonel of cavalry; one 
chief commissary, lieutenant-colonel of cavalry; one chief of ordnance, 
lieutenant-colonel of cavalry; one medical director, lieutenant-colonel 
of cavalry; one aid-de-camp, lieutenant-colonel of cavalry; one aid-de- 
camp, major of cavalry. 

By the fifth section the staff of a nrnjor-general commanding a divi- 
sion, consisted of two assistant adjutants-general, lieutenant-colonels 
of cavalry; one chief of ordnance, one chief quartermaster, one chief 
conmiissary, one surgeon, one aid-de-camp, all majors of cavalry; and 
one aid-de-camp, captain of cavalry. 

The sixth section made the staff of a brigadier-general comnianding 
a brigade, to consist of two assistant adjutants-general, one assistant 
inspector-general, one surgeon, majors of cavalry; one oranance officer, 
one aid-de-camp, captains of cavalry; and one aid-de-camp, first lieuten- 
ant of cavalry. 

The resolutions of the first session. Second Confederate Congress, 
passed between the 17th of May and tne 14th of June, 1864, tendered 
thanks to various organizations for their patriotic conduct in reenlisting 
for the war. 

a First session, Second Congress, C. 8., Chapter LVIII, p. 281. 
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